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INTRODUCTION. 


_—oOe 


To my READERS.—I have been induced to write this Manual 
of the History of India to supply a want which I have ob- 
served to exist among all classes of English people. Most 
of my young friends tell me ‘ they are never taught anything 
about India; ’ and while I deplore this, I also see that many 
persons of mature age are deterred by their length, and other 
causes, from attempting the perusal of the larger Indian his- 
tories. It occurred to me, therefore, that a complete, but 
easy history, might be acceptable and useful to all; and I 
was the more led to this consideration from my own expe- 
rience; for I do not know of any work from which enough 
can be learned without difficulty—either to satisfy present 
requirements, or to induce a more general study. The large 
Histories of India, besides being voluminous, are costly; most 
of them are out of print, and thus beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary students. Many of them are only fragments—histories of 
peculiar periods or peoples ; and thus reference is required 
to many works by the student who desires to follow the com- 
plete history of India in all its branches. | 

The historical events of the ancient classic nations of Greece 
and Rome still possess a charm which time has not diminished ; 
but the condition of their people has become altogether 
changed. It is not so, however, with India; and it is strange 
to us now to see Hindoos, who hold the same Pagan faith 
and follow the same customs as their forefathers who fought 
with Alexander the Great on the banks of the Indus, submit- 
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ting themselves to a Christian nation so far distant from them 
as ours, and vying with ourselves in loyalty to our gracious 
Queen. 

Surely, then, it is worth knowing how this came about !— 
this strange romance, of which in the whole world’s history 
there has been no parallel; and it is this that I purpose to 
relate as briefly, as simply, and yet as completely as I can. 

Many people tell me that they are deterred from reading 
any work on India by the difficulty of the proper names. 
This, however, is more imaginary than real, for in point of 
fact they are very easy; and I offer the following short rules 
for the pronunciation of Indian words as I have written them. 
I have not adopted the most modern system of orthography—as 
yet undecided—first, because I do not altogether understand 
it; and, secondly, because, with an intimate knowledge of 
Indian languages and orthography, I am unable to reconcile 
that system with the original. In this view I may be con- 
sidered presumptuous, but I cannot help it. Ihave, in fact, 
adhered, in most respects, to the orthography of Thomson’s 
‘Oordoo Dictionary,’ which is printed in the English characters. 
I have written for English people, finding in English letters 
every equivalent for Indian pronunciation without the many 
diacritical marks which the other systems have required, or 
the adoption of foreign vowels which are not understood by 
all; and I am well assured that the native words of this work 
will be as well understood in India as in England. 


VOWELS. 


A. When a is accented as 4, it is broad, as in far, large, fall, 
&c. Examples, Patan, Shitaéb Rai, Nawéb. 

When a is not accented, it is short, asin rat,can, &c. Exz- 
amples, Patna, Madras, Hattras, &c. 

E. When e is accented as é, it is broad, as in there, where, 
&c. Examples, Shére Khan, Péshwah, Bégum. 

When e is not accented, it is short, as in yet, set, get, &c. 
Examples, Mecca, Vellore. 

EE. Double e is long, as in feet, steel, &c. Examples, 
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Runjeet, Kurreem, which are less liable to error than Ranjit, 
Karim. 

Tis never accented, so as to represent ee; it is invariably 
short, as in fit, sit. Examples, Sindia, Krishna, Tippoo. 

O. When o is not accented, it is short, as in got, lot. Ez- 
amples, Arcot, Balloba. 

When accented, 6 is long, as in shore, more. Examples, 
Bhéslay, Mor4d. O, unaccented, has also a medium sound 
according to situation, as Holkar, Gwalior, &c. 

OO is always long, as in poor, moor. Examples, Rampoor, 
Poorun, Poona, Oordoo, Mahdoo, Hindoo. Doubleo has been 
adopted in preference,to the accented u, not only because it is 
a nearer equivalent to the Indian character, but because the 
pronunciation cannot be mistaken. 

OU, when used, has the sound of ow, as in loud, proud. 
Thus Oudh is not Oodh, as too frequently pronounced, but 
Owdh, Joudhpoor, &c. 

U is always short, as in run, but, &c. Hzamples, Meerut, 
Patun, Guntoor, Gunput, &c. 

Y, as a termination, is always short, as, in English, very, 
boundary, anxiety. Examples, Cauvery, Ally, Godavery, 
Dehly. When y is not a terminal letter, it is long, as in 
Hyder. 

In consonants no directions are needful, as they are perfectly 
intelligible. 

KH, it may however be mentioned, is hard, as in the Scottish 
loch. Example, Khan. 

GH has also a guttural sound, as Afghan, Ghatgay, but has 
no equivalent in English. 

Whenever h, as an aspirate, occurs with any consonant, it is 
a simple and divided aspirate, as in Bithoor, Dabha, Thug, 
&c. The sound of th, as in thing, length, &c., is unknown. 

Lastly, I pray my readers not to allow any difference of 
belief, or race or colour, to prejudice them ; and to believe, as 
this history will, I trust, prove to them, that India has pro- 
duced men as great and memorable in many respects as those 
of Western nations. When Europe, now so highly civilised, 
was wrapt in the darkest gloom of barbarism and ignorance, 
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and its people were painted savages, India was the seat of 
the highest intellectual sciences. Its philosophers ranked with 
those of Greece ; its people produced the most beautiful and 
delicate manufactures ; and the records of their social polity 
exhibit the existence of elaborate codes of law and diplomacy, 
with provisions for mutual security and protection of property, 
to which the nations of the West were long strangers. If, 
under the direction of Divine Providence, we English have 
outstripped the bounds of early Indian progress, its people are 
not the less entitled to our admiration and sympathy for what 
they have preserved. 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century I have added 
chronological dates regarding memorable events, which may 
serve to assist the student’s memory. 
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TO THE READER. 


In the first Book of this Manual, the orthography of proper names has 


been retained, for the moet part, as found in the sources from whence | 
the narrative was derived :—Menu for Menoo, Siva for Seeva, Sidra for | 


Soodra, &c. Reference to the subjoined list will enable the student to 
judge in what respect they differ from the system elsewhere followed. 

It was also deemed advisable not to alter the orthography, conven- 
tionally established, of such words as Decean (Dekhun), Carnatic (Kar- 
natik), Concan (Kénkan), &c. 


Page 3, for Aravalli read Aravully. 


» oo» oo © Lnjadri »  Injadry. 
» 4, ,, Deccan »  Dekhan. 
” 5, ee Concan ” Kdénkan. 


» 21 and elsewhere, for Menu read Menoo. 
» 22, for Sidra 


» 81,,, BhagwatGita ,, Bhugwut Geeta. 

» oo» »» Wisheshika »  Vishéshika. 

» 82,,, Sivite » Beevite. 

» 89,, Yuga »  Yooge. 

» 41, ,, Delhi »  Dehly. 

» » » Seruswati »  Suraswuty. 

y» 42 and elsewhere, for Oude read Ondh. 

» 44, for Muni read Munee. 

» 46, ,, Panjab » Punjab. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF INDIA. 


BErore entering upon its history, it may be interesting for the 
student to know a little of the character and features of the 
great continent of India; and it is the mote necessary that some- 
thing should be known of them, in order that the histories of its 
various peoples may be followed with the greater precision. In 
their general geographical definitions, the present maps leave 
nothing to be desired, and they are accessible to all. To the north, 
the great chain of the Himalaya mountains separates India from 
Tartary, extending eastward to the frontiers of China, and to the 
west and north-west into Central Asia, whence, by a succession of 
smaller ranges, elevated plateaux, and tablelands, they descend 
into the sea eastwards of the Indus. Into the great continent of 
India the descent from them is broken and precipitous. Deep 
rugged ravines and beds of rivers separate one chain of mountains 
from another, leaving in a few instances stupendous natural passes, 
which have served as a means of communication between India 
and the countries lying beyond it, on the east, north, and west. 

To the north and east, such means of access to India are com- 
paratively few. The footpaths which exist, lead over mountain- 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, and rise to an immense height, 
some of them being from 15,000 to 20,000 feet above the sea. 
It is only in the summer season, therefore, and for a brief 
period, that they are practicable even for sheep or goats which 
carry small loads, or for the yaks or mountain oxen of Tibet, that 
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are used as beasts of burden. These mountains, rude and in- 
accessible as they appear, are inhabited by various races and tribes ; 
some Tibetian, others mixed or purely Indian. The rigour of the 
climate does not affect them; and they are, for the most part, a 
robust, peaceful, and industrious people, subsisting by agriculture. 
To the west and north-west, however, the character of the in- 
habitants changes. They are found to be fierce and warlike, a 
distinction they have maintained from the earliest ages. The passes 
which lead into India from Central Asia, through Afghanistan, 
are practicable for horses and camels, and in some instances for 
wheeled vehicles; and it is through these passes, and by this 
warlike population, that the greatest invasions of India have 
taken place, and the greatest trade with Central Asia is now 
carried on. 

Thus, it will be observed, that the northern frontier of India is 
protected by an almost impassable barrier on three sides. The 
whole of this tract possesses the most magnificent scenery in the 
world; its mountains are the highest, and its rivers—the Ganges, 
the Indus, and the Berhampooter'—among the longest and most 
famous. Most of the mountains, up to heights which define the 
growth of trees, are richly clothed with forests; and above these 
tower the magnificent snow-clad peaks and glacier hollows of the 
upper ranges, which far exceed in sublimity the most stupendous of 
the Alpine chains of Switzerland. In some places, indeed, one Mont 
Blanc piled upon another would not equal the height which the 
Himalayan peaks attain, and the elevations of some of the loftiest 
ofthem have not yet been accurately determined. Along the 
southern bases of most part of these mountains lie forest tracts, 
which are filled with deadly malaria, and are unfit for the resi- 
dence of human beings; but as the lower heights are reached, a 
purer climate, not unlike that of Southern Europe, is found to 
exist, healthy and bracing, and in which the inhabitants are robust 
and vigorous. Many of these lower slopes of the Himalayas 
have proved well adapted for the culture of tea, several sanitary 
stations for Europeans have been established, and the whole 
region produces grain and fruit in abundance. 

If the map be examined, it will be seen that the northern 
drainage of these stupendous mountains forms the supply of two 
noble rivers. From a point near the centre, the Berhampooter flows 
eastward, piercing the range at a point on the north-east of Bengal, 
whence it flows to the sea parallel with the Ganges. Nearly 
from the same central point the Indus takes its rise, and like the 
Berhampooter finds a passage through the mountains into the 
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north-west portion of India, which is called the Punjab, and 
thence, joined by other great tributaries which have their rise 
from the southern faces of the Himalayas, and flowing through 
Sinde, falls into the sea on the opposite side of India to the 
Berhampooter. To the north of the valleys of these two great 
rivers lie the bleak, arid, elevated plains and steppes of Tartary, 
separated from India by almost impenetrable mountain defiles 
and passes covered with eternal snow. To the south the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers carry the mountain drainage through their 
broad valleys, opening out into hot, glowing, fertile India, stretch- 
ing forth in all her luxuriant beauty to the Southern Ocean. 

The great plains of the Ganges and Jumna are bounded to the 
south by a’range of mountains of much less height than the 
Himalayas, for they rarely attain an elevation of even 4,000 feet 
above the sea. They form the buttresses, as it were, of the ele- 
vated tableland of Central India, which declines on all sides to 
lower elevations. To the west, bordering the valley of the Indus, 
these mountains are called Aravulli; to the east and south, Vin- 
dhya, whence they pass into two other ranges, called Satpoora 
and Injadri, and from them into the plains of the Deccan and 
Southern India. 

Along the west of the continent stretch mighty mountain but- 
tresses, which are named the Ghauts in general terms, but have 
many local designations. They begin south of the valley of the 
rivers Nerbudda and Tapty, which run westward into the ocean, 
separating them from the Aravulli range; and stretching along 
the western coast, almost without a break, rise generally to about 
4,000 feet. In two localities however the Neilgherries and 
Mahabuleshwur form tablelands of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea, which possess delightful and salubrious climates with 
very lovely scenery, and as sanataria have become the resort of 
invalids from many parts of India. 

After rising from the sea into the range of Ghauts, the rest 
of India slopes gradually towards the eastern coast of Coro- 
mandel. Of this tract, the river Godavery, with the Krishna and 
Bheema, which unite and afterwards bear the former name, re- 
ceive the general drainage, and fall into the Bay of Bengal; while 
further to the south the Pennaar, the Palar, and the Cauvery or 
Coleroon, follow in succession ; and, rising in the elevated western 
districts, carry their waters to ‘the sea at various points on the 
coast of Coromandel. 

It is obvious, therefore, that after passing the broad valley of 
the Gangea and Jumna, the central portion of India becomes an 
exceedingly diversified tract, crossed by several ranges of moun- 
tains and hills of moderate heights, among which there are many 
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broad plateaux of tableland ; and that these fall away into Bengal 
on the east, the Deccan on the west, and the lower part of India 
on the south. Bengal is comparatively flat, but the Deccan is 
undulating and.varied in character; sometimes opening into 
wide downs and rolling plains, in other places broken by ravines 
and low ranges of hills) To the south-west of the Deccan 
the large tableland of Mysore joins the main range of Ghauts, 
and breaks into the lower scuthern districts by deep ravines and 
mountain-spurs, some of them attaining a very considerable eleva- 
tion; while offsets from the western mountains stretch, in some 
places, nearly across the southern portion of the pensinsula, 
breaking the monotonous character of its plains, and affording a 
great diversity of scenery and of climate. 

Hindoo geographers have divided India into portions which are 
still recognised. The valley of the Ganges and all Central India 
nearly as far as the line of the Nerbudda river, is called Hindo- 
stan ;' adjoining it, to the south and east, lie Bundelkhund and 
Orissa, and further east, the great provinces of Buhar and Bengal; 
while to the west and south are Rajpootana, or the country of the 
Rajpoots, and Malwah, with the provinces of Guzerat and Kutch. 
All these are bounded to the south by the broad valley of the 
Nerbudda and Tapty rivers, south of which rises the great tableland 
of the Deccan, which stretches nearly across the continent ; bounded 
upon the west bythe Ghauts, and on the east by Berar and Orissa, 
with part of Telingana, and to the south by the rivers Tumboodra 
and Krishna. 

Here the designation of the country as far as the southern 
boundary of Mysore, again changes to that of Carnatic, passing 
into what is termed ‘ Drawed,’ which includes all the southern por- 
tion of the continent. Between the range of Ghauts and the sea 
lies a long strip of territory, the northern half of which is called 
Concan, and the southern Malabar. It is a tract of great natural 
beauty, bordering the sea, and broken by numberless spurs from 
the Ghaut mountains, abounding with more diversified scenery 
than any other portion of India, except the Himalayas. 

A very general impression among those who have no experience 
of India is, that the climate is uniformly hot; but this 
is by no means the case. In the northern portions the 
winter months are frequently very cold: and as far south as the 
Decenn, though frosts seldom occur south of the Nerbudda, yet 
cold is decidedly felt, which decreases gradually to the south. Ags 
the cold weather in England gives place to a warmer temperature 
in spring, so in India the heat increases from the month of March 
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to June with great intensity. Hot, scorching winds blow day 
and night; the earth is parched, vegetation withers up, and many 
trees shed their leaves. The heat is most especially felt in broad 
low valleys like Hindostan Proper and Bengal, and in the wide 
plains of Drawed ; but in the central tablelands and in the Deccan, 
it exists in a less degree, and the nights are for the most part cool 
end pleasant. This heat season, so peculiar to India, is followed 
by one equally remarkable and interesting as a natural phenomenon. 
When the heat is at its greatest, in June, the sky becomes over- 
cast with clouds, great piles of which rise up every day, and 
generally disperse at night; and with little warning the south- 
west monsoon, as it is called, bursts upon the land in all its 
grandeur. I'he thunder and lightning are for a time almost beyond 
conception, and are accompanied by furious storms of wind and 
heavy torrents of rain; but this war of the elements does not 
last long: gloomy skies give place to light clouds and cheerful 
sunshine, and the whole land bursts into the vivid green of 
. hew vegetation, with a rapidity and beauty which can hardly be 
conceived. Then, until September, pleasant showery weather 
continues, which resembles that of an English summer; and on 
the highlands of Central India and the Deccan this is perhaps the 
pleasantest season of the year. The south-west monsoon does not, 
however, reach the Coromandel coast. There, in the month of 
November, another monsoon comes across the Bay of Bengal from 
the north-east, and is similar in character to that of the south- 
west. It is a curious provision of nature, resulting from ascertained 
causee—in the prevalence of certain wind currents, and the ex- 
istence of two great oceans which bound the shores of India— 
that these periodical seasons of rain should occur. At other times 
rain seldom falls, and indeed is hardly needed. For months 
together the skies are almost without a cloud; but the heavy 
dews of the cold season descend plentifully, and maintain the 
vegetation which the monsoon created. As the monsoons close 
the air becomes colder, and the so-called winter begins. 

In a country so diversified by nature and possessing such dif- 
ferences of climate and soil, the productions neces- 
sarily vary with situation. In Bengal, in much of the 
southern part of the peninsula (Urawed), in the Concan and 
Malabar, rice is the principal food of the people. Rice cannot be 
grown without water, as the plants require to live in water until 
the seed or grain begins to ripen; andit is only therefore where 
water is readily procurable and can be applied to the soil, that rice 
can be grown. In Bengal, from the great rivers which run through 
it, water is abundant. In Drawed and the Concan, artificial irri- 
gation is almost universal; and the mountain streams, and even 
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the large rivers, as the Krishna, Palar, Pennaar, Coleroon, and 
Cauvery, are skilfully dammed up, and their waters turned upon 
the land as far as they can be used. But rice is not the only pro- 
duct which needs a regular supply of water. Sugar-cane, indigo, 
mulberry-trees for silk, ginger and turmeric, orchards and gardens 
with their numberless provisions for the luxuries and necessities of 
man, all require it; and where means of irrigation from rivers and 
artificial reservoirs are wanting, wells are used and the water is 
raised by cattle. Such irrigation, however, is very limited in extent 
in comparison with the others. In the south of India, where 
much of the soil is naturally dry, sandy, or gravelly, the necessity 
of storing up water was known to the people even before the 
Christian era. Dams of stonework were built across consider- 
able rivers and streams; and by earthern embankments, faced with 
stone, thrown across valleys, large lakes were formed, some many 
miles in circumference, with an infinite number of small ones; from 
allof which the water is drawn off by sluices, and applied to the 
land. The periodical rains fill these reservoirs, and water is 
stored up, which enables cultivation to be carried on through the 
seasons of drought, until the next monsoon commences. 

This method of storing up water is, however, by no means 
universal in India. From a line above the northern boundary of 
the Carnatic, except in a few localities, it is hardly practised at 
all. The people of the central and northern provinces of India do 
not use rice except as a luxury. They feed upon wheat, barley, 
and many kinds of millet and pulse. They are a hardier people, 
and require more substantial food than those who eat rice. Some 
of these cereals grow in the rainy season, and ripen at its close. 
Others, wheat and barley, as also cotton and oil seeds, are sown 
in the deep black soil of these regions at the close of the monsoon; 
and though there is no rain, the moisture retained by the soil, and 
the heavy dews, are sufficient for their growth until they ripen. In 
these tracts wells are used for what partial irrigation is required, 
or the small brooks are turned to use, as faras they provide means; 
but recently the government of India has constructed canals from 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the rivers of the Punjab, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation: and there can be little doubt that the application 
of water to the land, in seasons when none falls from the skies, will 
become very extensive and productive. 

It is a subject of general belief that India is a land of palm- 
trees, of luxurious vegetation, of deep cool groves, and um- 
brageous forests, of many rivers and streams, of gorgeous flowers 
and luscious fruits—in fact, a kind of warm, sensuous paradise. 
But though poets may write of these, and painters depict scenes like 
those in which fancy has revelled, it is not reality. Here and there, 
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the beauty of India is truly all that can be imagined, and even 
more; but such localities are rare. In the Himalayas, as 
previously stated, the scenery is the most sublime in the world. 
Stupendous mountain peaks, rising from eternal snow, are fringed 
by the luxuriant vegetation of Indian forests and valleys. In Bengal, 
owing to the redundant fertility of a prolific soil, watered by great 
rivers, adorned with noble trees and groves, and inhabited by a 
teeming population, which tills every available spot, the scenery 
is soft, and of a dreamy sensuous character. In the Concan and 
Malabar there is a combination of grandeur and beauty hardly to 
be described ; but the rest of India is of a very homely character, 
if not indeed frequently very dreary in aspect. In the wide 
plains and downs of tha central provinces and the Deccan, the 
traveller may pass for miles without seeing a tree to break the 
monotony of the scene, or afford him shelter. They are covered, it 
ig true, with waving crops of grain and cotton, and admirably 
tilled, but they possess no charm for the eye, and are wearisome 
in their almost unchanging character; while in the wooded por- 
tions of the central mountain ranges, the absence of population, 
the sameness of outline, and the want of water, are no less repul- 
sive. Through such scenes, great rivers run in deep channels; 
flooded to their brim in the monsvon, they dwindle to threads of 
water in the streams and to deep pools in the dry season—never 
beautiful, conveying no fertility to the countries through which 
their courses run, and impossible of navigation. Towns and 
villages occur every few miles, separated from each other only by 
the extent of their township lands; but no neat farmhouses are 
dotted over the country as in England, for the population, as it 
has ever done, still lives in communities for mutual security and 
protection, and will not separate. 

And yet, with gll its defects, India isa noble, gorgeous land, 
teeming with natural wealth, and possessing an orderly, indus- 
trious population of varied races and character; of which, and 
their history, it is purposed, in succeeding chapters, to give some 
account. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE PEOPLE—HINDOOS AND MAHOMEDANS. 


In the preceding chapter, a very brief and general sketch of the 
character of the country and some of its natural features has been 
given, with the object, not only of making the aspect of the great 
continent of India somewhat better understood than it generally 
is, but because there is a strong desire in the mind of every 
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intelligent person to follow by description what is detailed in a map, 
to realise the differences of situation and scenery—in short, to get 
a footing, as it were, in a strange land, among a strange people. 
It is also equally interesting to know by what classes of people it 
is inhabited ; how they live, how they are fed, what clothes they 
wear, and what is their general character. And in regard to all 
these, and many other simple details, so much misapprehension 
exists, that a few pages seem necessary for their explanation. A 
book, and a very large and interesting one it would be, might be 
written on these subjects; for the differences in religion and 
caste among Hindoos, which separate whole classes of the people 
from each other as decidedly as if they were different nations— 
the distinctions which arise from situation, local customs, usages 
and languages, as well between classes of Hindoos as of Mahome- 
dans, would all furnish matter for description and illustration. 
All Europe is Christian; but Russians could not be described as 
Spaniards, or Italians, or Greeks, as English, French, or Ger- 
mans; yet the continent of India contains many more separate 
peoples than Europe, and many more languages, which have no 
connection one with another; and though all have become 
blended together, under the influence of two great religions, 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism, they still preserve the marks of 
original nationalities. In our own country an Englishman is 
known from an Irishman or a Scotchman; there is a common 
language for all, yet they vary in character, and still preserve dis- 
tinctive national customs. But apply this to India, and the differ- 
ence is still greater and more marked. The language of the 
Hindoos of Northern India is as utterly incomprehensible by the 
Hindoos of the south, as that of a Spaniard would be to a Russian, 
or a native Greek to an Englishman. Thus a common religion, 
in the case of the Hindoos as with Christians, ugites them in som 
degree, though in a very limited one; and as regards social 
customs or sympathy one with another, there is little or no unity. 
While, therefore, it is impossible to follow every variation of local 
character and custom, a general idea may yet be given of charac- 
teristics which belong to the people at large. 

The population of India is divided in a general sense into two 
Divisions or @teSt portions, Hindoos and Mahomedans, There 
the popula. are besides the aboriginal races who are not Hindoos, 
tion of Indl Booddhists, Christians and other sects, as will be here- 
after detailed. Of all, the Hindoos are by far the most numerous, 
and in proportion to the Mahomedan, are about five to one—that 
is, the Hindoos would represent 150,000,000, and the Mahome- 
dans about 30,000,000 of the whole. Of the entire population, 
about 151,600,000, are British subjects; and their subdivisions 
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are shown by the following table, which has recently been com- 
piled in India. The rest belong to the independent native States, 
of which there are 153 great and small, whose population is 
computed to amount to about 50,000,000. The whole therefore, in 
round numbers, may be estimated with safety at 200,000,000. 

The population of the British provinces exclusively, is thus 
classified :— 


Asiatic Christians 1,100,000 
Booddhists . : 8,000,000 
Aboriginal races 12,000,000 
Mahomedans ; 25,000,000 
Hindoos 110,000,000 
Parsees , ; : P ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 
East Indians ‘ , é . é ; . : 91,000 
Europeans (including troops) . . . . . 156,000 
Jews . ; . ‘ ; é : : - R 
Armenians . . : ‘ : ‘ . j . 5,000 
Total . ; F - 161,642,000 


Hindoos are those who follow the Brahminical faith. They are 
pagans, and for the greater part worshippers of idols; 
and they are divided not only into many religious sects, 
but into castes which do not eat or intermarry with each other, 
though they belong to the same social communities, and live to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Mahomedans are believers in Mahomed, and are as much 
separated from Hindoos as Christians are; but from 
their numbers and long existence in the country, and in 
many cases descent from Hindoos who were converted to Mahomed- 
anism in early times, they have become assimilated with them in 
more respects than is possible for Christians to be. Though they are 
opposed to Hindoos in religion as much as Christians are, and 
cannot eat with or intermarry with them, yet they share together 
labour of all kinds, trades and professions, military service, landed 
property, and distinctions of local rank. It will be obvious, there- 
fore, that these two great classes are entirely different, and have 
little real sympathy one with another; and it will be shown 
hereafter, that the Hindoos were the original possessors of India 
till they were conquered by the Mahomedans, who held sway 
over them for many centuries, and indeed till the English con- 
quered both. 

It may be doubted whether, in all essential respects, there is a 
more courteous and intelligent population in the world character 
than that of India at large, whether Hindoo or #24 manners. 
Mahomedan, though they naturally differ in many respects. 
The Hindoo is cheerful, pliant, social, and for the most part 
amiable. The Mahomedan is graver, more formal, more proud 
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and reserved, yet courtly and polite. Many of the highest 
virtues of hunianity may be claimed for both, while they exhibit 
Hindoo = aLY of the vices common to all people. Ifindoos, 
characterls- among themselves, are kind to their children, perhaps 
ri over-indulgent; they honour their parents and elders ; 
are extremely charitable, for it is part of their religion to be so; 
honest in their transactions one with another, industrious, and in 
religious matters tolerant, unless specially excited. As solciers, 
brave and patient; as merchants and traders, enterprising and 
persevering. Their vices need not be particularised, and it is 
enough to say, perhaps, that they are those common to human 
nature everywhere in which civilised elements exist. 

Hindoos are accused by many writers of being habitually un- 
truthful. This, however, may be denied in many respects, and 
doubted in others, for the examples before those writers were 
chiefly taken from the lower classes, and from legal experiences 
in which their worst qualities were developed. If their own 
standard of truth is not so high as we profess ours to be, it may be 
ascribed to the teaching of their religion, under which it is only 
wonderful that they are what they are. In this respect also there 
is a great difference between precept and practice; and while 
Hindoos profess to believe in the immoralities and crimes of the 
gods and demigods whom they worship, it would be impossible 
for them to put these in practice without incurring the penalties 
and censure, not to say the reprobation, of their castes, and of the 
communities in which they live. Thus when vicious, the vices 
of Hindoos are less obtrusive than our own; nor is undisguised 
depravity anywhere offensively apparent. The restraints of caste 
are repressing and injurious in many respects, but there is no 
question that the means possessed by caste divisions, of enforcing 
the at least outwardly moral conduct of their members, preserve 
Hindoo society in a great degree from any flagrant and habitual 
indulgence in vicious practices. In a general aspect, then, the 
Hindoos present an orderly, intelligent and amiable character, and 
the deeper the knowledge attained of Hindoo society may be, the 
stronger those qualities will be found to prevail. 

The more the Mahomedan character approaches to the Hindon, 
Gera calc the softer it becomes. Many Mahomedans, as has been 
characteria- previously stated, are descended from Hindoo converts, 
as and in agricultural districts there is only the difference 
of faith between the people; but the Mahomedans descended 
from the original warlike stock of invaders and conquerors are 
very different. Here is met the rigid formality and deep fanaticism 
of the race and faith: hating Hindoos because they are idolators 
and pagans; hating Christians even with a more bitter hatred 
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everywhere, but in India more especially as their conquerors. 
Bigoted, narrow-minded, and too often stained with vice more 
deeply either than the Hindoos or ourselves, they remain what 
their faith has made them. On the other hand, courteous, brave, 
faithful, more truthful habitually than the Hindoos, and more 
celf-reliant and independent in bearing and conduct. As subjects, 
however, of a great empire, by no means so useful. Too proud to 
work, they are bad farmers, and except in a few instances, as 
wearers, &c., unskilful artisans. Wanting in the bright, facile, 
intellectual qualities of mind which mark Hindoos, they refuse, 
for the most part, modern means of education; and either rest in 
profound and sullen ignorance, or do not advance beyond the 
bounds, even in the best instances, of their ancient limits of 
knowledge. Thus, in lagging behind, they find those employments 
fall away from them which, in the times of their emperors, were 
the hereditary and prescriptive rights of their class, and are in 
consequence moody and discontented. And yet, examples could be 
given of Mahomedans in trying positions, in which, for vigour and 
integrity, and for honourable and decisive conduct and action, they 
have exceeded the Hindoo, and approached, if they did not rival, 
the European. 

The Brahmins form the highest and most exclusive classes of 
Hindoos, and affect the greatest purity in their diet. |, cs 
All animal food is prohibited to them, as well as car- people— 
rots, onions, turnips, and some other vegetables, and“ "“’°* 
only a few of the lower grades, in peculiar localities, eat fish. 
In the northern and central parts of India, Brahmins eat unleavened 
bread ; in Bengal, the south of India, rice—and these are accom- 
panied by savoury dishes of vegetables and pulse, with ghee or 
boiled butter, which is esteemed very nourishing. They also use 
milk and curds in large quantities, vermicelli and sweetmeats of 
many kinds. This diet is also adopted by all the highest castes, 
who affect equal purity with the Brahmins, and they abstain 
entirely from the use of fermented or spirituous liquors, drinking 
nothing but milk and pure water. The lower classes of Hindoos, 
and some of the higher, as the Rajpoots, eat animal food, except 
beef: but sparingly, and not as an article of common diet. In 
other respects, and for the most part, they feed like the upper 
classes, and a vow or resolution not to eat meat is considered 
meritorious. In regard to spirits and opium, however, there is no 
restriction, and in some localities these are used to a great extent 
without reproach. : 

At their meals, Hindoos appear to Europeans, and indeed in 
comparison with most other nations, singularly unsociable. Wo- 
men are never allowed to eat with men, not even a wife with her 
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husband. Meals are always served in the kitchen, a portion of 
which is set apart for an eating-place, and the food is supplied 
from the fireplace as required. In great festivals at temples, or 
entertainments in private houses, open courtyards, and not unfre- 
quently open streets, are swept and watered ; long lines of platters 
made of leaves sewn together are placed on the ground, and 
when the guests are seated, attendants bearing huge copper vessels 
and trays of cooked bread or rice serve a portion to each, accom- 
panied by the various savoury or sweet dishes which have been 
provided. Women do not mix with men on these or any other. 
festive proceeding ; they take their meals apart, and when the men 
have finished eating. 

Mahomedans are not restricted in animal food, except in regard 
to hog’s-flesh, which to them, as to the Jews, is an 
abomination. They are much better cooks than Hindoos, 
and their system of cookery amounts to a science. They dress 
meat in various savoury dishes—pilaus, curries, ragouts and the 
like—but never eat it plain roasted or boiled. Vegetables are dressed 
with meat or separately, and with all they eat rice, or leavened or 
unleavened bread. Spirits, wine, or other distilled or fermented 
liquors, are forbidden by their religion; but many, nevertheless, 
indulge in them to a great extent, especially in Southern India. 
As with Hindoos, women do not eat with men, but there is no 
particular place in the house set apart for eating. Some of the 
upper classes of Mahomedans now eat their meals at table, using 
knives and forks, with the usual table services ; but these are very 
rare, and for the most part Mahomedans, as is the case with all 
classes of Hindoos, take their food with their fingers. While) 
however, Mahomedans do not object to earthenware and china 
plates and dishes, with Hindoos they are esteemed unclean, rs 


Mahomedans, 


they use silver or brass plates, or plantain or other fresh leav 
which, when procurable, are always preferred. 


CHAPTER IIL 
OF THE PEOPLE—continued. 


THe costume of the male Hindoos, as depicted in ancient 
nindoo 8 Ul ptures, is atill used. It consists of two pieces of 
costume— broad cotton cloth, one of which is folded round the 
aye waist, reaching to the calf of the leg, the other cast 

gracefully over the shoulders. These cloths are generally orn 

mented by coloured borders of silk or cotton, and with a turban, 
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shawl, or handkerchief, tied round the head, completes the 
costume. For the women, a single piece of broader 
silk or cotton cloth, plain or coloured, and from ten to 
twelve yards long, is first partly tied round the waist, forming a 
petticoat which touches the feet, and the rest being passed round 
the body and over the head, falls to the right side and down the 
back. <A tight boddice is worn underneath, except by some 
classes in Southern India. This costume is very graceful and 
simple, completely covering the body; and the figures of women 
and girls, as they carry their water-vessels from village wells or 
river-banks, are very picturesque and beautiful. 

Until after the Mahomedan conquest, no clothes, cut out and 
sewn together, appear to have been worn by Hindoos; made gar- 
and by many such are still esteemed unlawful. But men‘ 
for the most part male Hindoos now wear tunics as upper gar- 
ments, with the dhoty or waist-cloth beneath. Others have even 
adopted the Mahomedan fashion of loose and tight drawers and 
trousers, and can only be distinguished from them by the fastenings 
of the tunic or vest being on the right side, while those of Maho- 
medans are on the left. The materials used for made-up clothes 
are generally plain English or native calico or muslin; but the 
wealthier classes, both male and female, particularly on occasions 
of general or household festivals, use the rich fabrics of their own 
country; brocades of gold and silver, gorgeous silks and satins, 
and the finest muslins, which no other country can produce. 

For the most part there is little difference between the pre- 
sent Hindoo and Mahomedan costume as regards |. san 
made-up clothing; but Mahomedans do not generally costume— 
use the single waist-cloths which distinguish Hindoos, "~~ 
They wear instead drawers, or trousers, tight and loose; and a 
tunic, long or short, with a turban and waist-scarf. Although, 
like the Hindoos, they indulge in the richest garments they can 
afford for festivals, yet ordinarily they affect great 
plainness of dress. Mahomedan women usually wear 
a full petticoat, a boddice and a scarf, which, fastened at the 
waist, is passed once round the body and over the head. The 
scarf is also used in conjunction with drawers, tight and loose. If 
the male Mahomedans use a plainer style of dress than Hindoos, 
the same cannot be said of their women, who, according to their 
Means, wear the richest brocades and finest muslins, trimming 
their dresses with gold and silver lace and tissue. Hindoos and 
Mahomedans wear shoes or sandals when they walk abroad. In 
the south of India, sandals are perhaps more common than shoes, 
or slippers ; but Hindoo women wear only sandals. Whatever 
the covering of the feet may be, it is never worn in the house—that 
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would be considered unclean; as also, the entering of another 
person’s house with shoes cr sandals would be discourteous. Shoes 
and sandals, therefore, are left at the door, and the feet of men 
and women are naked. 

Both Hindoos and Mahomedans are inordinately fond of jewels 
Ormaments 8nd ornaments of gold and silver; and even the very 
and jewels. lowest classes contrive to invest some of their earnings 

in them. At festivals, Hindoo men wear necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets; but this costume is not followed by male Mahomedans. 
By women, however, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, there is no 
limit within their means to decoration of themselves and their 
children. Diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, all uncut, are set in 
every conceivable form; and massive necklaces, rings, bracelets, 
armlets, and anklets, with toe-rings of solid gold or silver, and 
pearls, are worn habitually. Natives of India reject all false 
jewellery, and even the lower classes of precious stones, auch as 
amethyst, topaz and the like. Adornments, however humble in 
character or value, must be real of their kind; and thus possessing 
intrinsic value, form part of the actual wealth of the family, and 
pass from generation to generation as hereditary family property. 

Among Hindoo children there is much more freedom and 
diversity of amusement than among Mahomedans. It 
may be said, indeed, that the latter are brought up as 
men and women before their time, and are much more secluded 
than Hindoos, particularly among the higher ranks. Except the 
very lowest classes, they are seldom seen at play; and they have 
no free outdoor games like the Hindoos, except what are shared 
with them. But among Hindoos, boys have marbles, prettily 
made of strong sealing-wax, and games for them not unlike our 
own: the marble is shot by being placed against the tip of the 
left forefinger, which is drawn back and let go suddenly, and 
not with the right forefinger and thumb. There are also peg- 
tops, hop-scotch, and a kind of trap, played with a bat, and a short 
stick set in a hole in the ground, instead of a ball, the rules of 
which are precisely like our own. Each of these games, and many 
“others, has its appropriate season as with ourselves. 

Kite-flying is common both to Hindoos and Mahomedans, and 
is much more amusing and ingenious than ours. Kites 
are generally oval in shape, made of the lightest 
material ; they require no tails, and carry, according to size,a great 
deal of string. When boys or men fly kites against each other, 
the object is to cut away or break their adversary’s kite; and for 
this purpose a certain length of the string, nearest the kite, is 
armed with a paste in which fine pounded glass is mixed, and 
which, when dry, makes the string extremely sharp. When two 
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kites are flying, the object is to get most to the windward side, 
and higher than the adversary; having attained this, the kite, by 
a turn of the wrist, is made to descend head-foremost very rapidly, 
and if the direction and distance be true, the string of the other 
kite is cut, or the kite itself is broken. If, however, the aim is 
missed, the adversary has the advantage, and does not fail to use 
it. Thus, in the hands of skilful players, kites are seen to ascend 
and descend, to attack and avoid each other; now to swoop head- 
foremost nearly to the earth, and then as rapidly to rise till one is 
cut away. While the season for kite-flying lasts, numbers may be 
seen in the afternoons over every town and city, nay over every 
village, the players being absorbed in their game, and frequently 
betting heavily upon it. 

For outside and more active amusements, there are gymnasia 
in almost every town and village, and they are used  atnietic 
chiefly by Hindoos, who are fonder of athleticexercises ¢™¢T*!#¢® 
than Mahomedans. In them, wrestling, leaping, the use of the 
sword and spear, the wielding of heavy clubs, throwing weights, 
exercises on the cross-bars and poles, are taught, and many of our 
present gymnastic feats have an Indian origin. Once a year all the 
frequenters of the gymnasium assemble, crown their instructor 
with wreaths of flowers, and, attended by music, march in pro- 
cession round the town or village, to a place set apart for the 
purpose, when trials of skill are made before the assembled people, 
and rewards and prizes given. Several hardy outside games like 
prisun-bars are played by young men and boys, especially in bright 
moonlight nights when the air is cool; and the tendency to active 
spirited games and amusements among the people is far more 
prevalent throughout the country in every part, than is generally 
supposed. 

Toys and playthings for young children are common in all parts 
of India ; they are made both of wood and earthenware, 
and being mentioned in the earliest dramas and poems, 
appear to have existed from very remote times. If they are 
not so perfect anc ingenious as those used by European children, 
they appear to answer all the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. 

What the girls of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, would 
do without dolls, it is hard to say, and they are at least 
as numerous as they are among English or French 
children. Not, however, certainly so beautiful, nor have they 
blue eyes, flaxen hair and waxy skins; they are of wood, painted, 
and are frequently frightful enough ; but O the benign mystery of 
dolls, which inspire such universal love and care as is bestowed 
upon them everywhere! In India-the Hindoo or Mahomedan girl 
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of good family and ample means has her doll’s-room specially set 
apart; she may have many, perhaps, and each in turn requires 
something to be done for it. One may be ill, and the doctor is 
sent for, who prescribes sugar and water with a grave face, and 
leaves the patient to be nursed. If all are well, they have to be 
amused by songs and house games. They are put to bed and taken 
up again, bathed, dressed and undressed. Sometimes one has to be 
married, and an elaborate marriage festival is performed, which 
lasts several days, and to which all friends, young and old, are 
invited. Sometimes one dies, and there is mourning. Dolls’ 
ornaments and clothes are frequently very expensive, and I have 
known instances, in a princely family, of a doll’s trousseau and 
jewels costing some thousands of rupees. Dolls sometimes need 
change of air, and there is a children’s party at a garden-house, or 
in the fields under trees, and a feast, with a happy gathering 
of young people and a merry return home by moonlight. Were it 
not for dolls, therefore, Hindoo and Mahomedan girls might have 
a dull time; but whether from the young princess, with her dolls 
clothed in brocade and fine muslin and her splendid feasts, to 
the poor labourer’s child who makes a dirt house in the village 
street, set round with gaily-coloured pebbles from the brook, and 
seats her rag doll thereon, sharing, for her festival, a penny- 
worth of coarse sugar with her playmates—the interest and affec- 
tion is the same, and may not have varied for thousands of years. 
Needlework, as understood among ourselves, is almost unknown 
Househola among Hindoo girls, and in a limited degree among Ma- 
employment. homedans. The former do not need to sew their clothes. 
As they grow up they may help their mothers to make patchwork 
quilts or sew up boddices, but that is all. Mahomedan girls, how- 
ever, frequently sew very neatly, and are able to cut out and make 
up clothes that are required in the house. They also embroider 
in silk and gold-thread very beautifully, and some make a liveli- 
hood by their work. There is one thing, however, which all learn 
at a comparatively very early age, and that is the useful accom- 
plishment of being good housewives; looking after the servants 
where any are kept, learning how to cook, and in poor families, 
cooking themselves, or assisting their mothers to do so; helping 
to wash clothes and to sweep out the hoypse, and when all work 
is done, spinning thread for the weaver. Except those of very 
rich people, female children in India can never be idle; there is 
always something to do, and it is very pleasant to see them do it; 
for few girls learn to read or write except in the higher classes, 
and they are thus thrown upon household employment to pass 
their time; and to take a pride in their household management, 
which, as they marry, is counted their husbands’ honour as well as 
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their own, is their chief desire. It may be hoped, nevertheless, 
that the means of female education which have been so happily 
commenced in India may progress rapidly. 

The amusements of women are fewer than those of their children 
perhaps, and of no great variety. A few play chess,ora ,... 
kind of draughts, or cards, or spin. They pay and receive ments of 
visits; but above all they have their continuous house- 
hold duties to perform, and the care of their children. They cannot 
walk abroad if they be Mahomedans, unless they conceal their 
persons. If the ancient descriptions of Hindoo society are true, 
women then, of all ranks, moved everywhere freely; but most of 
the upper classes of Hindoos, except the Brahmins, have followed 
the Mahomedan custom of seclusion, and their women would con- 
sider themselves dishonoured by exposure abroad. Among most 
of the middle classes of Hindoos, however, especially in Central 
and Southern India, no restriction uf women is practised, and they 
go everywhere unveiled. 

The foregoing amounts to a very sorry enumeration of women’s 
amusements ; but where husbands are themselves ignorant, they 
look for no accomplishments in their wives, and are content; and 
until the education of men in India has attained a higher general 
standard than it possesses at present, female education, did it even 
exist, would hardly perhaps be appreciated. The men are not, 
however, the less tender and affectionate to their wives; and the 
wife, as the head of the house, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, is 
held in honour by every good husband, and exerts her legiti- 
mate authority as her best occupation. It will not be denied that 
there are bad husbands, as there are bad wives; but, on the 
whole, native married life appears to carry with it a fair average, 
at least, of domestic comfort and happiness. In ancient times, 
Hindoo women seem to have been far better educated than at 
present, and to have taken a more decided part in the ordinary 
public transactions of their stations. They appear also to have 
been instructed in accomplishments, and to have held a higher 
position in social life than they do now. At a very early period 
in Hindoo history, they and their property were protected by 
special laws, which are still observed, and the utmost respect to 
them in all classes of life was enjoined. In regard to the position of 
widows, in some portions of India, and peculiarly in Bengal, much 
teform is needed; for, in becoming widows, they suffer degrada- 
tion which is unmerited, sad, and miserable. In other localities, how- 
ever, this is not the case, and they are treated with the honoured 
Tespect which is due to them. 

With Hindoos, as with Mahomedans, amusements are much of 
the same character. A few of both are sportsmen, in all grades 
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of society; and large and small game is pursued with persever- 
Amusements @0ce and success. Comparatively few are fishermen. 
etinen: Hawking still survives as a field sport, and is followed 
alike by the noble with his train of attendants and hawk- bearers, 
as by the peasant with a sparrow-hawk or falcon on his wrist. 
Leopards are trained to run down deer; hounds are kept to bring 
wild boars to bay ; and, in short, sporting holds its full place among ~ 
men’s amusements. Among Hindoos, however, it is only the 
martial classes who are attached to field sports; to priests, mer- 
chants, and traders, they are unknown. Both Hindoos and Ma- 

homedans who can afford to keep them are fond of horses, and 
are for the most part good riders, and partial to horse exercise. 

Foot exercise, a3 an amusement, is unknown in any class, and the 

common expression ‘ to take a walk’ would be incomprehensible. 

Indoor amusements are chess, draughts, and cards, with, sparingly, 

reading or study of any kind. Men who have little to do, and who 

are not occupied by trades or professions, pay visits at each other's 

houses ; and small evening parties are oommon—for conversation, 

or at times music, professional singers and players being engaged. 

Among Hindoos, readings and recitations of ancient Sanacrit litera- 
ture, especially portions of the Ramdyan and Méhdbhérut, with 

dramas and poems, form a continual source of amusement both to 
males and females. Public festivals are nearly always of a religious 
character, and belong to both classes; and their celebration is 
never omitted ; while a great number of household observances, 

such as anniversaries of births, commemoration of deaths, perform- 

ances of vows, and ceremonies of purification, betrothals, mar- 

riages, naming of children, and the like, are frequent in moet 

families, and draw together relatives and friends, s> far as the 

observance of caste restrictions will allow. Hospitality is uni- 

versal, and freely rendered; and its companion, charity, is denied 

by none, and is frequently almost too profuse. 

Publie amusements, in the European sense, hardly exist at all. 
Public There are no public shows, theatres, races, picture- 
amusements. galleries, or concerts. In some parts of India, indi- 
viduals of the poorer classes, weavers and other artisans, learn 
portions of Sanscrit and vernacular plays and farces, and act them 
after a rude fashion; and there are also professional reciters of* 
epic and other poetry, who are, for the most part, Brahmins. 
Strolling players, who manage marionnettes very cleverly, singers 
both male and female, all exist, and are hired by families at 
domestic festivals, or by village communities, and paid by sub- 
scription. Such performances take place in the open air, gene- 
’ rally at night, in a garden, a courtyard, or the village square or 
street, and are heartily enjoyed by the people. Again, there are 
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jugglers, acrobats, snake-charmers, monkey and bear leaders, 
and other vagrant performers of like character, who wander over 
every part of India, and contribute, after their humble fashion, to 
public amusement. 

Some of the pleasantest publie sights in India are the fairs and 
great markets, held periodically in stated places. For these the 
people put on their gayest apparel, and enjoy themselves very 
heartily. There are swings and merry-go-rounds, jugglers, acro- 
bata, and marionnette players ; stalls of children’s toys, of sweet- 
meats, of gay cloths, and brass and copper vessels which sparkle 
in the sun. The people are cheerful, sober, and orderly; and 
for the time seem to throw aside the reserve they usually exhibit. 
At most of these fairs a large amount of business in horses, sheep, 
cattle, local produce, and merchandise is transacted, and engage- 
ments entered into for further dealings. 

Throughout India the people, for the most part, are well and 
comfortably housed, though their habitations are not 
‘like those of Europe. In Bengal they are made of 
reeds and bamboos thatched for the lower classes, and for the 
higher, of brick, frequently of two stories. In Upper India, the 
houses of the lower and middle classes have walls built of clay, 
with tiled roofs; and the same in the south. In the Deccan and 
Central India, houses are built of clay, or rough stone and clay 
with flat-terraced roofs, covered with clay beaten down. The plan — 
of a house does not vary much anywhere, and consists of a court 
with rooms round it, some walled in, others open, which can be 
closed by curtains. The houses of rich people are built on the 
same principle, and many of them are fine palaces, beautifully 
finished in cut stone, ornamented brickwork, or stucco; but the 
rooms are generally too small for comfort. 

Many natives of rank, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, have now 
furnished their houses in the European style ; but they oer 
have crowded into them chandeliers, sofas, tables, 
and chairs, without taste or discrimination. Such apartments 
are, however, never used by the family; and whether rich 
or poor, Hindoo or Mahomedan, the ordinary furniture is of 
the simplest character: a carpet or cotton mattress eovered 
with a white cloth, a large pillow or pillows, form the only sofa, 
for the family sit on the ground. In poor families, a mat takes 
the place of a carpet. Accommodation for sleeping is equally 
primitive. Ifthe family do not sleep on the floor, or bare ground, 
on mats or carpets, bedsteads are used with stout legs on which 
a carpet or mattress is placed with pillows and sheets. All these 
are removed in the daytime, the bedding is rolled up and put 
away, and the bedstead placed upright against the wall. 

c2 
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It may not be necessary to pursue these illustrations of the 
habits of the people further, and enough has perhaps been stated 
in these brief and general sketches, to introduce them generally 
to the reader. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


I wisH it to be understood by this chapter, that the people of India 
are not, as many may have thought, rude or uncivilised. Com- 
munities like theirs require a great many different professions and 
trades to manage the ordinary affairs of their lives; and it has 
always been esteemed one of the highest proofs of civilisation 
when a people is divided into classes which minister to each other’s 
wants, and share each other’s burdens. Men in a state of nature, 
ag savages, have no such wants or distinctions. 

Among the most ancient of Hindoo books there is a very curious 
one, the Institutes of Menu, which was translated into English 
from the Sanscrit by Sir William Jones, an eminent Indian judge, 
many years ago, and it is one which students of Indian history 
will do well to read. It treats, in the fullest manner, of the 
religious and social polity of the Hindoos, as they existed 1,800 
years before our Lord appeared on earth—that is, more than 3,000 
years ago—and to a great extent still continue. From that book 
alone can a true perception of the foundation of the Hindoo 
system be gained. In it are laws for diplomacy ; for princes and 
their people; for priests and soldiers; for professional persons, 
tradesmen, and artisans, even to the lowest degree. It has been 
said of these Institutes, that they are too theoretical ever to have 
been practised; but though there is undoubted foundation for this 
opinion, there is at least no question that they present a picture 
of the Hindoos as they were when this compilation took place, 
which is alike graphic and truthful. The classes described, for the 
regulation of which the laws are made, must all have existed ; 
and thence the conclusion is irresistible, that the Hindoo people 
formed civilised communities which time, and progress elsewhere, 
have very little altered. When it is considered what Europe was 
3,000 years ago, and how few populations there were then on the 
earth who were civilised in any material degree, it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of respect for those who, at that remote period, 
maintained so high a standard, and transmitted it to their posterity. 

Now, therefore, as then, setting apart princes, there are in 
India clacses of priesthood of many kinds, some hereditary, some 
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assumed, who expound sacred books, recite rituals, and direct 
ceremonies for the people; that is, name them, marry re pran- 
them, direct their funeral rites, and perform for them = ™!™. 
acts of sacrifice and oblation, and other offices of their religion, 
including spiritual direction and instruction through life, for 
them and their families. The highest classes of hereditary 
priesthood are called Brahmins, and by the code of Menu they 
form the first of the four degrees in caste. There are, however, 
other priests, hereditary and otherwise, who belong to Hindoo 
sects, and are not Brahmins; or, having been born Brahmins, have 
abandoned their peculiar distinction. Of all, however, the Brah- 
mins are the chief, and are perfectly exclusive. No Brahmin 
can marry into another sect, and no one can become a Brahmin ; 
he must be born in the order. In some Hindoo sects, persons with- 
drawing themselves from worldly employments may educate 
themselves as priests, but they can never attain the exclusive 
rank or sanctity of Brahmins. 

Soldiers in very ancient times belonged to the order called | 
Kshéttrya, which was as exclusive as that of the Brah- 
mins, and only second to it in the social scale; but 
they are now much divided, and the profeasion has ceased to be 
exclusive. The present Rajpoots of India hold themselves to 
represent the ancient Kshéttryas; but this is denied by many, 
and it is questionable whether any of the pure original race have 
married. Any one so disposed can now become a soldier; and 
in the Britieh army, as also in the forces of native princes, there 
are men of all sects and classes, even Brahmins, who have adopted 
military service as a means of livelihood. 

Next in order, according to Menu, come the Vaishya, or pro- 
fessions; and, by the ancient rules, these also are exclu- 
sive and hereditary, and to some extent still remain so— 
physicians, lawyers, bankers, and the higher degrees of merchants 
and traders, of scribes, clerks, agents, factors, and the like, be- 
longed to the order in the days of Menu, and still belong to it; 
but time has wrought a great change here, as with the military, 
and to all classes, professions are now open. 

The laws of Menu disclose how thoroughly the science of 
trading was known 3,000 years ago. Then, bankers 
understood and followed the fluctuations of money 
value; they kept account-books, day-books, and ledgers by single 
and double entry. They charged interest, simple and compound ; 
they made insurances by sea and by land; they granted bills of 
exchange, and provided for protests; in short, they followed the 
practices of modern times, which are little changed from the 
ancient rules. Now, everywhere in India, are bankers who rival 
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our own in the value and regularity of their transactions. They 
employ distant agencies, they make advances, and they lend 
money on every kind of security. Their books are kept with the 
same correctness and fidelity as those of English merchants; and 
it is rare to hear of fuilures among them, for they are farsighted 
and prudent in their dealings. Many of them are very wealthy, 
and the whole of the money-trade of India may be said to be in 
their hands. 

While the higher grades of merchants have these establish- 
ments in large cities, those of humbler classes are to be found in 
every Village of India; advancing money to farmers upon their 
crops, purchasing local produce, and dispatching it to large 
markets on their own account, or acting as agents for the merchants 
of towns and cities. Indian merchanta in great cities, as Calcutta 
‘or Bombay, now send produce to England, France, or America ; 
-and import in return the products of those and other countries to 
supply the wants of their own. So also, it appears by Menu, 
that 3,000 years ago ships from India sailed to other parts, laden 
with Indian produce, and returned with what was required ; and 
independent of the trade by sea, that by land, with western 
nations, was perhaps even greater. 

The classes of shopkeepers in India, which are esteemed of 
lower grade than bankers and merchants, are as numerous as with 
ourselves. There are drapers, grocers, sellers of provisions of all 
kinds, druggists, dealers in hardware, in carpets, and in jewels 
and ornaments; in short, in every conceivable article of demand 
or consumption. There are not the magnificent shops which 
adorn European cities ; but the vendors have the means of storing 
up all that their customers require. An Indian bazaar has not 
even the picturesque attractions of those of Cairo or Constantinople, 
yet it contains goods in as great profusion and of as great a value. 

The fourth division of Menu was called ‘ Sidr&,’ and embraced 
many of the lower classes of traders just enumerated ; 
and with them agricultural classes and citizens. These 
classes are very much diversified, and are the most numerous 
in India, which is essentially an agricultural country. In some 
localities the tillage of the soil is indifferent; but such in- 
stances are rare, and for the most part the cultivators of India 
are sound practical farmers, who fully understand the proper 
changes and rotations of crops, the use of manures, the difference 
between crops which grow from the rain which falls, and those 
which need to have water applied to them. They produce cotton, 
sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, pepper, and vegetables; wheat, rice, 
millet, pulse of many kinds, with other cereals. They rear cattle 
and horses, and everywhere are peaceful, industrious, and perse- 
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vering. It has been often represented in England, by interested 
parties, how the poor Indian ryot, or farmer, barely contrived to 
scratch up his land and throw the seed upon it, without care or 
thoucht as to how it might grow or ripen. This, however, is 
very untrue. Land in India requires to be ploughed very deeply 
at times, cleared from weeds, and in some cases richly manured ; 
nor is there any part of the country in which there would be a 
chance for the farmer from any negligent or haphazard proceed- 
ings. The Indian farmer was using a drill plough to sow his 
land, centuries and centuries before that very instrument was in- 
troduced into England; and the farming implements, though 
rough and rude in appearance, are more efficacious there than our 
own. 

Lastly, in the Sidra or lowest class come artisans and labourers, 
In regard to the former, the trade of the father descends to the 
son almost without exception; and as trades have, for the most 
part, become castes, there is little change, and perbaps no advance 
in skill, in many of them. Yet there is all that the people need, 
and some of the principal may be enumerated. Goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters are the highest in social rank and 
importance. After them come weavers of many kinds, from the 
producer of the coarsest cotton cloths to those exquisite filmy 
muslins, brocades, and cloth of gold and silver which excite 
wonder and admiration, and are, as yet, unapproached by the most 
skilful European workmen. Some classes of weavers are Maho- 
medan ; but the three first-named artisans are rarely of that religion. 
Tailors, potters, painters, masons, stonecutters, boatmen, fishermen, 
carpet-makers, mat and basket-weavers, saddle and harness-makers, 
dyers, brass and coppersmiths, barbers, cutlers, armourers, paper- 
makers, inlayers, marble and ivory-workers, embroiderers, lime- 
burners, brick-makers, rope-makers, silk-winders, cotton-cleaners, 
spirit-sellers, distillers, confectioners, cooks, butchers, dairymen— 
the list need not be prolonged, for it will be understoud from 
those enumerated that they could only be supported by a people 
who need the artificial wants of civilised life to be supplied. 
Some of these and other trades are exclusively Hindeo, some as 
exclusively Mahomedan, and some mixed; but by far the most 
numerous are the Hindoos of the Sudré division. Some common 
European trades are wanting in India—a miller's, for instance ; for 
there are no wind or water mills in India Proper. All flour is 
ground in the hand-mill or quern, either by the women of every 
household, or by those who support themselves by grinding. 
Bakers too are very rare, for, except in large Mahomedan cities, 
and in stations of English troops, no one eats leavened bread; and 
there are no public ovens. Tanners, leather-dressers, and shoe- 
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makers there are in abundance, but they belong to the very lowest 
class, and are esteemed outcasts. 

Last of all, there are labourers of all kinds—agricultural, 
helpers in trades and in warehouses, porters, and constructors of 
those mighty railway works which are now being led through the 
length and breadth of the country. And when are added to these 
employed persons, as clerks, accountants, assistants, attendants, 
servants, messengers, and the like, it will be evident that, in 
the great land of India, its teeming population has found enough 
to do, and that few are idle. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF CASTE AND ITS EFFECTS. 


In the preceding chapter, the division of the Hindoo people into 
separation of {OU Classes, at a very early period, as provided by the 
clnesee— Institutes of Menu, has been briefly explained. This 

was the foundation of their present separation into 
castes, which have still further divided the original four classes, . 
and rendered their recognition in many respects extremely difficult. 
Caste, as originally devised, was not supposed to extend to Brah- 
mins, who, as the head of the four orders, are sacred, and pro- 
fessedly beyond its influence; but, in point of fact, it does exist 
among them, and appears under many forms. First, in the sections 
into which the Brahmins have become subdivided, which differ 
in an extraordinary degree, in every part of India. For these 
minute subdivisions it is nearly impoasible to account. They 
have proceeded from families and members of families who, 
having emigrated from one part of India to another, have retained 
peculiar customs and traditions; or, from pride of race, or other 
causes, have become exclusive. Or they have arisen from the 
adoption ef peculiar doctrines, or customs of spiritual teachers, or 
from the exclusive worship of certain divinities— Vishnu, or Seeva, 
or Krishna, an incarnation ef Vishnu; or from adherence to the 
ancient Monotheistic tenets of the Védas, and rejection of idolatry. 
Secondly, from impurity of descent, or having mixed with abori- 
ginal or secondary classes. These separations have virtually 
produced caste, which affects social relations. Many of the pre- 
sent subdivisions of Brahmins will not eat with or intermarry 
with others; and any transgression of sectarian rules would in- 
volve a suspension or denial of caste privileges. Some classes 
will eat with each other, but will not intermarry. Brahmins who 
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follow the profession of the priesthood only, frequently hold them- 
selves superior to, and distinct from, others who are soldiers or 
merchants, or who have betaken themselves to any secular callings 
for a livelihood. Hence an immense variety of Brahminical 
castes have been created, which, though in general terms they 
have not affected the peculiar sanctity and exclusiveness of their 
original foundation, have yet broken the unity of their order, and 
reduced its power. 

The rules of caste among Brahmins are enforced by Swamees 
or spiritual princes or popes, and by Gooroos or re- peguiation 
ligious instructors, who hold spiritual dominion over °* “#tes 
divisions of the country, and the peculiar sects of which they are 
the chiefa. These high authorities make tours among their 
people, holding confirmations, and performing other solemn rites. 
Persons who are charged with irregular conduct of any kind offen- 
sive to the rules of their order, are cited before their tribunals, 
and, on conviction, are suspended from caste privileges, fined, or 
ordered penance and pilgrimage in expiation of their faults or 
crimes. Agents or delegates from these spiritual authorities are 
constantly moving among the people, receiving information of 
transgressions, examining candidates for confirmation (moocdra), 
and presenting them to the Swamee or Gooroo on his arrival at 
stated places ; and by these means a strict moral surveillance and 
discipline is maintained. 

Among the second, third, and fourth orders of class division, 
the disruption is even more complete. Professions and |e 
trades have become hereditary, as was recommended velopment uf 
by Menu, and out of them castes have been formed. “~ 
By inferior alliances, illegitimacy, and other causes, additional 
separation to a very wide extent has occurred; and the same 
effects descend to the lowest classes, and even to labourers. Each 
caste must observe its own rules and distin¢tions, which, for the 
most part, depend upon oral tradition. None can intermarry or 
eat with another. As a familiar example of such impassable boun- 
daries, it may be stated that a banker or merchant of high degree 
could not marry with a rich tradesman’s daughter of lower caste, 
without forfeiture of caste privilege ; or, in regard to the children 
of such a union, if made, escape the necessity of establishing them 
as anew caste, which must seek similarly situated individuals for 
settlement in life. An infinite number of castes have sprung up, and 
are being created by such mésalliances. On the other hand, no 
reproach whatever would follow such a person’s marriage with a 
poor man’s daughter of his own caste, let their social station in 
the scale of wealth or position be never so far separate. Again, it 
would be as impossible for a blacksmith to marry a weaver’s 
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daughter, or to give his daughter to a potter, as it would be for a 
grocer to marry his daughter to a carpenter or a goldemith. 

The government of each of the lower grades of caste is con- 
Pree ducted by its own elders, in conjunction with their 
oflower peculiar priests, who are not, as a rule, Brahmins, 
sa though Brahmins officiate on solemn occasions for all ; 
and to its influence the protection of the morality of Hindoo 
society is mainly attributable. Immoral conduct, openly and 
defiantly persisted in, irregular connections with women, flagrant 
dishonesty, neglect or breach of caste rules in regard to marriages, 
to provision for children, maintenance of widows and other help- 
less family connections; neglect of religious ceremonials, eating 
or drinking with disqualified persons; habitual intoxication, 
slander, and the like—are punishable by fine and penance, imposed 
upon the offender by caste decisions; and although the English 
laws of India afford protection from any oppression or unjust 
awards of caste tribunals, such decrees are very rarely appealed 
‘against, and are for the most part efficacious. For the suspension 
uf caste privileges is too serious to be overlooked, or, except in 
rare cases, even questioned. While it existe, the convicted 
person is, so to speak, socially dead. He cannot receive even 
water from his own family. He cannot contract marriage himself 
or be a party to the settlement of nis children. The loss or 
suspension of caste follows him into every transaction of life, and 
would not be expiated even by death, since no religious ceremony 
could be performed for him. The preservation of his caste is, 
therefore, the untiring effort of every good Hindoo, and for its 
redemption, if he have erred, the utmost sacrifice is made. Reli- 
gious morality, or a moral life which is the effect of religious 
principle, becomes of secondary rank in the social scale. Neglect 
of, or offence to, religion, unless it involves a breach of caste rules, 
bears with it only a distant contingency of punishment after death, 
and may be disregarded ; but an offence against caste is punished 
promptly and severely, and cannot be evaded. It is a result 
ever present and threatening, which even a meritorious pro- 
fession of religion does not avert. There may be, and doubtlesa 
are, persons who defy caste rules, und die impenitent and alone ; 
but they are comparatively very few indeed. 

It is not either as though a person of a higher grade, under 
the ban of caste, can betake himself for refuge or sympathy to a 
lower. No lower caste could or would receive him. To give aid 
to one so situated would involve a breach of the rules of the 
inferior caste, and would be purishable on the same grounds as 
those of the higher. No rejected or convicted person, for instance, 
could marry a daughter to a man of lower caste; the alliance 
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would be scornfully rejected even by the most inferior grades. 
Every Hindoo has therefore his own peculiar caste alone to look 
to for the exercise and maintenance of social privileges; he has 
nothing above it, or below it; thus the preservation of this con- 
dition of his life is the leading principle of every Hindoo’s mind, 
and the dread of damaging or losing it is hardly to be appreciated 
by any who are ignorant of all that it involves. 

The above remarks do not apply solely to the classes who are 
under the general or distinctive religious supervision of caste tn other 
Brahmins, and accept the Hindoo faith as it is ex- Hippos 
pounded by them, or by caste priests of lower degree ™*- 
who are subordinate to them. There are many other sects in 
India which have separated from orthodox Hindooism, which 
deny the authority and sacred character of Brahmins, and, in 
their peculiar religious profession, are entirely independent. Such 
are the Jains and Lingfyets, both very numerous, and others in 
various parts of India. None of these, however, permit breaches 
of caste rules to pass unpunished; indeed, in many respects, there 
appears to be greater stringency and severity of caste discipline 
among them than among the others. 

The Hindoo system of caste control has extended, either by 
example, or of necessity in default of other means, for caste among 
the enforcement of morality, in some degree to the Mahomedans. 
Mahomedans. It is by no means uncommon for an incorrigible 
offender to be excluded from social privileges for offences against 
propriety, and to be subjected to punishment by fine, or otherwise, 
under a decree by his elders. Such proceedings are proved to 
be very valuable in regard to a class of people which might, and 
often do, become extremely dissolute ; nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Mahomedans have the same respect for, or dread of, caste 
rules as Hindoos. Among native Christians also, who exist in 

numbers in Southern India, caste restrictions, very much 
like those of Hindoos, are still known to prevail, and with good 
effect. 

Thus caste, it will be seen, has not an exclusively religious 
basis; nor is it, on the other hand, exclusively social in its aspect. 
It is a combination of both, serving to maintain the professed 
religious faith, and apart from that faith, to uphold the decent 
moralities of social life. As the religious belief of the Hindoos 
exists at present, were all caste restrictions suddenly withdrawn, 
they would give place to the wildest and most uncontrollable 
license, which, by their religion only, would be wholly unchecked. 
Caste discipline, therefore, is an aid to preservation of the outwardly 
decent morality of the people, and the observance of laws, which no 
profound jurist would desire to see abolished, until, by a purer faith, 
its aims, as well as its practical effects, could be accomplished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. 


WHERE religious observances form a great part of the ordinary 
daily life of all Hindoos, it seems necessary to explain the mo- 
tive, and as far as possible the tenets or principles upon which 
they depend; and, indeed, without this key, as it were, to the 
feelings of the people, many impurtant points in their character 
could not be understood; nor, in a religious sense, the differ- 
ence between mere superstition and a deep reverence for sacred 
things. Perhaps because Hindoos are pagans and idolators, it has 
been, and still is, the practice of writers to contrast their religion 
with the Christian faith ; and, trying it by that standard only, 
to reject it as abominable. In this chapter it is proposed to review 
modern Hindoo religion as it is, leaving any comparison out of 
sight altogether, or to be supplied by the student; as a religion 
professed by 150,000,000 of souls, with a place of its own in the 
world’s history apart from any other, and from its great antiquity, 
and preservation during centuries of change and revolution, being 
entitled to consideration. 

To every European resident in India it will be evident that 
puiverae Hindoos perform a number of daily religious ceremonies. 
nary cere- If he study the customs of the people, he will come to 
moniais, —_ understand their purport ; otherwise they will be neces- 

sarily unintelligible. A few of these may be briefly detailed. If 
a Brahmin, the Hindoo, as he wakes from sleep, repeats a sacred 
text, to guide him during the day. Many of these texts, chosen 
from the Védas, are of a highly devotional and supplicatory 
character. He then bathes, either in his house or by preference 
at a well, or in a stream, when he repeats the liturgy of the cere- 
mony with invocations to the elements; and he pours libations to 
the manes of his progenitors. He then puts on clean garments which 
have been freshly washed, and returns home, where, in the room or 
closet in which, in every family, the household gods are kept apart, 
he reads 4 portion of the scripture, or repeats hymns and texta, in 
company with the women of his household and his children, who 
have also bathed. He then marks his forehead with the sacred 
emblem of his caste, and afterwards those of his wife and children. 
In some families, rich enough to maintain one, these ceremonies 
are performed by the family priest ; and, after their conclusion, the 
morning meal is eaten, and the worldly business or calling can be 
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pursued. It is the custom among many Hindoo families to 
worship daily at the public temple of their tutelary divinity, and 
present flowers or other offerings as part of their morning service ; 
this follows the bathing, which is indispensable. In a necessarily 
brief sketch, the minute details of Brahminical worship cannot be 
followed; and what has already been stated may.serve rather to 
represent the ordinary observances of those middle classes of 
Hindoos who have been educated sufficiently to read the liturgies, 
or to repeat them by rote. With the lower orders of Hindoo 
artisans and labourers, the details differ only as being leas com- 
plete, in consequence of less instruction, or less capability of obser- 
vance; but there is not a Hindoo farmer, artisan, or even common 
labourer, who does not possess household gods, who does not 
worship them in his house, and thus purify himself before he, or 
his family, can eat, or he goes to his daily labour, whatever it may 
be. During the day, a devout Hindoo will repeat the name of his 
tutelary divinity upon his rosary ; no one gets up, sits down, enters 
or leaves a room, yawns, sneezes or coughs, without invoking his 
protection. No Brahmin opens his book for study, no merchant 
or trader his day-book or ledger, no blacksmith, carpenter, weaver 
or other artisan or labourer uses his tools, without the same form. 
Bat it is by no means necessary to follow the Hindoo through 
every act of his daily existence, which, from morning till night, is 
a continual series of religious observances; it is only intended to 
show that a system of religion pervades every Hindoo’s life in its 
most ordinary and matter-of-fact relations, and, however humble 
or unpretentious that life may be, cannot be separated from it. 

This, however, becomes largely magnified when more particular 
ceremonials are considered, which form epochs in the Hindoo’s 
life; nor is there a single domestic occurrence which has not one 
appropriated to it from birth until death. Betrothals, marriages, 
birth of children, purification after childbirth, birthdays, perform- 
ance of vows made on any special occasion, sacrifices, oblations, 
penances, pilgrimages, cremations, or burials and rites for the 
repose of the souls of relations—all, and many more events of life 
which it is needless to detail, involve the performance of religious 
ceremonies. Added to these, are the high festivals of the gods, 
visitation of particular temples and shrines, the worship and en- 
tertainment of Brahmins by Brahmins themselves and inferior 
castes; and there are many others, which have their place in 
turn, while of all, comparatively few are neglected or evaded. 

It would be out of place to discuss the influence which the out- 
ward observances of Hindooiam have unon the people. rErrects of 
The great processions, the often gorgeous and imposing %iorranes — 
temple ceremonies, no doubt excite them to enthusiasm, Fa!“ 
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if not to fanaticism; but the religious lives and impressions of 
Hindoos rest upon a deeper and more enduring foundation than 
this. They are based upon faith, which, as the main doctrine of 
their religion, is the motive from which their practical religion 
springs. It does not concern them that the lives of the gods they 
believe in, as represented in the Paranas and other popular scrip- 
tures, are cruel, capricious, immoral, or on the other hand bene- 
volent; or that the legends regarding them are filled with events 
which are utterly incredible or absurd. It is enough that the 
gods are believed to be as they are represented ; that their actions 
cannot be tried by human standards, and that they have the power 
and the will to grant what is besought of them. Absolute, un- 
conditional faith in them rises superior to all objections or impossi- 
bilities; reverence, even amounting to childish credulity, holds the 
believer in thrall; and a practical devotion follows, which is the 
habitual condition of mind in which the devout Hindoo desires to 
live. In the new system of doctrine promulgated by the Brahmins, 
on the resuscitation of Hindovism and the decline of Booddhism, 
the quickening influence of faith was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. The new doctrines are founded on the tenets of the 
Védas, but are simplified and purged from metaphysical subtleties, 
which had become, under these great amplifications, incompre- 
hensible by the ordinary masses of the people, and the discussions 
on which are confined to the Brahmins themselves. Faith in 
the mercy and power of God, or of any divinity, male or female, 
as part of the divine principle or essence, efficacious to hear and 
grant prayer; the assurance that prayer addressed would be heard 
by one who had sympathies with human life and its needs, was a 
doctrine which accorded with the cravings of human souls, en- 
tered into their daily lives, and became part of their being. No 
matter who, of the whole Pantheon might be adopted as the 
tutelary divinity of a man and of his family, to that being they 
gave unreserved faith, and through all vicissitudes, he, or she, as 
it might be, became the object of adoration and of confidence. 
Knowledge of sacred works, of the Védas, the Shastras, and Para- 
nas may belong almost exclusively to the Brahmins, 
and out of them the people are instructed in the popular 
legends of the gods, and fragments of philosophy and 
moral principles; but the influence these exercise upon Hindoo 
life is of a secondary character to the faith or belief which has 
just been noticed. Tenets and texts, in the form of precepts, may 
be learned by rote, and the repetition of them be esteemed highly 
meritorious; but comparatively few, except Brahmins, understand 
them—ignorance prevents their application to the necessities of 
life, and thus they become of little or no avail in the guidance of 
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everyday observance of religion. But if Vishnu, or Seeva, or 
any other god, or demi-god, be the tutelary deity of a house, a 
father or mother will pray to him for the life of a child, for off- 
spring, or in any sore need. They will make pilgrimages to dis- 
tant shrines, attended with inconceivable bodily pain or privation ; 
they will swing by hooks, measure their lengths on the ground in 
journeys of hundreds of miles, burn themselves with fire, and give 
all they possess, as propitiatory acts for the aid they implore, or 
for the pardon of sin they have committed. Such acts tre the 
voluntary emanations of the faith professed, which not even failure 
in the object will lessen. 

Faith, degenerated into credulity, becomes at last superstition ; 
and it will be admitted that Hindoos in general, not excepting 
Brahmins, are deeply superstitious. Among Hindoos the grossest 
superstitions are as notorious as they are lamentable; but for the 
most part they have no concern with the professed religion. They 
are terrors of evil demons, of serpents, of deities and spirits, who 
have no place in orthodox Hindoo mythology—sprites who can 
vex and afflict by disease or misfortune. There is no faith in 
these imaginary beings; they are never prayed to for aid; but 
terror of their malign influence is universal, and they may be de- 
precated by sacrifice and appeased. Such superstitions are the 
remains of the ancient aboriginal faith of India, everywhere ob- 
servable as underlying Hindooism, and still existent, in its original 
condition, among the wild tribes of India who are not Hindoos.' 
This moet ancient belief is as much the basis of the countless 
superstitions of Hindoos, as faith is of their religious principle ; 
and is for the present uneradicable. Hindooism may even be 
replaced by Mahomedanism or Christianity, as has indeed occurred 
in some localities, but it is very questionable whether either has 
dispelled, or in any way affected, the Shakti superstitions. 

To enter into a detail of the Pantheon or mythology, or other 
particulars of Hindoo belief, would far exceed the scope and in- 
tention of this chapter, which concerns the popular religion only. 
Students, curious to follow out the subject, may consult many of 
the original Hindoo works of which translations have been made. 
Of these, Schlegel’s Latin version of the ‘ Bhugwat Geeta,’ the most 
popular exposition of faith; Essays by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
Elphinstone, Mill, Ward, Professor Wilson, and many others; in 
particular, an admirable recent Commentary by Mrs. Manning will 
be found replete with information and instruction. The metaphysical 
systems of Pataénjula, of Goutama, of the Sankya Sara, the Nydya, 
and Vishéshika, which are still professed by sections vf Brahmins, 
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may be examined ; but these abstruse works, now hardly under- 
stood by their professors, form no part of the popular religion of 
India; they are the principles of schools of philosophy which, like 
those of the Greeks, were confined to the philosophers themselves 
and their immediate disciples. Among them will be found as 
sublime thoughts and aspirations as can be expressed by language, 
but disfigured by puerilities which are hardly conceivable. 

Next to faith, good works have a large part in the everyday 
religion of Hindoo life. To be kind to relatives and 
dependants; to be charitable to the full extent of 
means, and to be hospitable, are duties enjoined by every sacred 
and moral treatise, constantly preached or expounded, and cheer- 
fully obeyed. To perform ceremonials, to make sacrifices and 
oblations, to present gifts to Brahmins and religious devotees, in 
the name of a tutelary divinity ; to build temples or tanks, plant 
groves, construct bathing-places on sacred rivers, or dig wells, are 
works acceptable to divinity, and to be performed therefore as 
frequently as possible. The merits of such good works are preached 
by all classes of priests to all classes of pecple; and they are 
taught in schools with the more ordinary moral precepts of 
honesty, sobriety, truth, reverence for elders, justice, and the like, 
all of which, as antagonistic to sin, are counted as good works, 
and are believed to be highly acceptable to God. Nor are the 
consequences of sin—that is, not only positive commission of evil, 
but neglect of good works—omitted. Here, however, the religion 
Connection Of the people falls into caste discipline, which is a more 
between | direct and efficient means of preserving general Hindoo 
pline and re- morality than is religion in the abstract, as indeed has 

been previously explained. Without the restrictions 
of caste, it will be admitted that the religion of faith alone, 
earnest and vivid as it may be, would prove a weak defence 
against immorality of all kinds ; and it is under the joint action 
of the two, strengthening and supporting each other, that the 
Hindoos have not only preserved both, but that there is a vitality 
in them at present which at no period of Hindoo history would 
seem to have been exceeded. 

Among Hindoos, sects have sprung up from time to time, which 
Sectsof have been secessions from exclusive Rrahminical direc- 
Hindoos. tion and superiority. Of these the Jains, as the suc- 

cessors of the Booddhists, is perhaps the oldest, and in it many of 
the Booddhiet tenets are incorporated. The Lingaéyets, who arose in 
the Deccan, in the eleventh century A.D., are extremely numerous 
in Southern India. They are a pure Seevite sect, worshipping no 
idols but the Phallic emblem and the bull, and rejecting the 
ministration of Brahmins for that of priests of their own. The 
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Sikhs also, who date from the seventeenth century, reject idolatry 
and refuse the doctrines and domination of Brahmins. Recently 
also there has sprung up in Calcutta a sect styled Brahmo Somaj, 
which aspires to the re-institution of the most ancient and most 
pure Monotheism, rejecting Christianity equally with idolatry 
and caste. Its intentions are benevolent, and it has met with 
some success, as its disciples amount to several thousands; but 
whether the movement has any vitality remains to be proved. 
There are many Brahmins also, in all parts of India, belong- 
ing to all sects and divisions of that order, who style them- 
selves ‘ Vedanta,’ who follow the tenets of the Védas, reject 
idolatry for the most part, and aspire to a pure Theism; but they 
have few followers. These various sects may, collectively, number 
among them several millions of souls; but they have no percep- 
tive effect upon the mass of popular Hindoo belief, which, 
_whether in its professed worship of idols, or otherwise, remains 
undisturbed. 

In the popular religion, there is no doubt that idol-worship is 
considered not only necessary, but efficacious. Some classes of 
Brahmin and other scholars allege that the idol is but the in- 
animate object, which serves to fix the mind of the worshipper 
upon the being worshipped, and that in any other sense it is mere 
wood or stone ; but this is not the popular belief at all. Images 
are held to be possessed by the spirit of the god represented. He 
is believed to be present at the time of sacrifice ; he eats, he sleeps, 
he is bathed and clothed. The worshipper believes in a real 
spiritual presence, as an act of faith which it would be shocking 
heresy tc deny. In some favoured places, where miracles are still 
claimed, there are more popular images than in others, because the 
god prefers to dwell in them more than elsewhere, and it is to these 
places that great pilgrimages are made from all parts of India, 
attended with an amount of faith and devotion that is difficult to 
define or express; and there is not a hamlet, much less a village, 
throughout India which has not one or more temples, possibly of 
avery humble character in many cases; but still each enshrining 
an image, of popular gods or demi-gods, for general worship. 
There are besides these the Grém Déotds, or village tutelary 
gods, which have no place in established mythology. They are 
benevolent spirits, who are believed to watch over village and other 
communities, protect their boundaries and crops, and avert famine 
and pestilence. They are worshipped and propitiated by a general 
annual sacrifice, at which all members of the community assist, 
generally before or after harvest ; and offerings made to them are 
delivered to priests, who are rarely Brahmins. 

It may. seem strange and wonderful to the reader, that the 
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paganism which has been briefly aketched, should exist among an 
intelligent and intellectual people like the Hindoos, face to face 
with the enlightenment and civilisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and that a religion which arose before the birtn of Abra- 
ham, should have survived with, comparatively speaking, so little 
change. Such, however, is a fact which cannot be ignored in any 
history of the Hindoo people : and whether, by the present existing 
influences in India, it may be changed or modified, is a problem 
which, for the present, defies speculation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF INDIA BEFORE THE ARYANS. 


From the very earliest ages, and long before the Aryans, who will 
 haclent be described in the next chapter, invaded India, its 
inbavitants. inhabitants were wild and savage tribes, widely dis- 
persed over the country; but all, in a greater or less degree, re- 
sembling each other in features and habits, and speaking rude 
languages, which are connected one with another in certain points. 
‘These tribes are now generally classed as Turanian, and belong to 
a very large section of one of the most ancient people on the 
earth, who inhabited India, the Eastern and part of the Pacitic 
Islands, and Australia. They have been also termed Negritds, 
because of certain points of similarity with the negroes of Africa, 
though in other and very material respects the two races differ 
altogether. The present Negrités are, for the most part, very 
dark in colour, some of them being almost black. They have 
coarse and occasionally woolly hair, thick lips, and short broad 
noses. They are seldom tall, and never corpulent; but they are 
strong and active, and are able to live in deep forests and other 
unhealthy places without suffering. They subsist by the chase, 
Thetr habits @0d on fruits, herbs, and roots known to them, and they 
aud weapons. wear little or no clothing. Their weapons—bows and 
arrows, spears and javelins, and in some places that curious in- 
vention the boomerang—have a common resemblance to each 
other, which is at once curious and interesting. Modern researches 
have done much to bring together these strange points of agree- 
ment: and in museums, where they are all classified, it is impossible 
to withstand the conviction, that however widely separated by 
position, the Turanian Negrités now, as in the most remote pre- 
historic times, have the same instincts as to food and the means 
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of obtaining it, and the same habits of life; and that their weapons 
not only agree in form and method of use, but can hardly be 
distinguished one from another. A striking instance of this 
agreement is afforded in the boomerang, which was first met 
with in Australasia, and was supposed to be peculiar to its in- 
habitants ; but the wild tribes of Southern India possess exactly the 
same weapon, and use it in the same manner. So also the science 
of language, when applied to all the tongues of this 
widely-spread people, finds agreement in construction, in 
roots of words, in idioms and phrases, and often in the very words 
themselves. These languages and dialects form a distinct group 
of their own, having no connection with other equally distinct 
groups of languages, which are traceable to remote times. 

It will naturally be asked how this is known, and whether any 
of these prehistoric tribes, as they may be called, still present re 
exist in India. Certainly they do exist, and in some Presentatives 
localities in great numbers. The aggregate of the whole is com- 
puted at 12,000,000. Some of them still retain their original 
condition of savagery, being naked, or almost naked ; inhabiting 
dense unhealthy forests and jungles, where no other human beings 
could live; shunning civilised men, and Jiving in the rudest huts. 
These are among the lowest types of human being’ known upon 
the earth. Others, probably from contact and connection with 
Aryans and other western invaders of India, are more advanced in 
manners and customs. They cultivate the soil, though rudely ; 
they wear clothes to sume extent, and are collected into com- 
munities and villages. They hold intercourse with civilised 
people, and trade with them, interchanging the products of their 
hills and furests for cloths, brass vessels, and such other articles 
as they cannot themselves produce; but, for all this, completely 
different in habits, in religious belief (if what they profess can 
be called religion), and in language. It is quite possible that all 
the aboriginal tribes of India were once in the same low scale of 
existence which is to be seen in the very lowest of them at 
present; and that those among them who have partly emerged 
from this condition, have done so under the example or influence 
of the Hindoos. But, notwithstanding their approaches, 7 .-onces 
in some degree, to civilised life, these tribes retain between pre 
their ancient peculiarities in mannera, customs, rites nal tribes 
and superstitions so strongly, that they cannot be “"* ™™6™* 
classed with Hindoos, and indeed remain for the most part as 
distinctly separated from them in all respects as if Hindoos had 
never existed. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that these wild, and at 
best semi-savage tribes, formed the aboriginal population of India, 
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and were dispersed all over the country. India, in remote ages, 
may have been for the most part covered by forests, chequered 
here and there by tracts of open grassy downs and undulating 
plains, like those of the Deccan, Mysore, and the central pro- 
vinces. Hardy, active tribes, which preferred an open country, 
abounding in deer, antelopes, wild hog, and feathered game, 
would most likely live on these wide plains anddowns. Those, on 
the other hand, more timid perhaps, to whom the shelter and 
seclusion of forests, and the fruits, vegetables, and roots they 
afforded, were most suitable, remained in them; and thus the 
representatives of both are to be seen existing to the present 
day. . 

ne the bases of the Himalaya mountains, from the Punjab to 
Eastern Bengal, lie dense unhealthy forests, of which some classes 

annuima. Of Sboriginal tribes form the only population. The 

Inyan abort climate, indeed, is so deadly, that, beyond a few months 

oon in cach year, no other persons can live in it. Some of 
these tribes have become intermixed with Mongolians; but by 
far the greater number are Turanians or Negritos, and they extend 
till they meet with the Shans, Karens, and Burmese, to the east 
and south-east, and the Chinese to the east and north. None of 
them are, however, found among the mountains on the west and 
north-west boundaries of India—that is, west of the river Indus. 
A few of the most numerous of the sub-Himalayan tribes, classed 
as aboriginal, may be here enumerated ; these are, Garrows, Tha- 
roos, Boksas, Kacharies, Nagas, Kookies, Lepchas, and Loshais, 
with other wholly distinct, or of mixed origin between Indian and 
Tibetian, Chinese or Burmese races. 

Now, it will be remembered that, in the first chapter, the 
aaaial broad valley of the Ganges and J umna rivers, and the 
tribes of Cen- hilly waving tracts of Central Indis, which rise out 
Western Of it on the southern side, were described. No pure 
mee aboriginal classes are now to be found in the valley it- 
self; but there are many different tribes all preserving the same 
general family likeness, though living entirely apart from each 
other, and speaking different languages and dialects, inhabiting 
the most hilly and hitherto inaccessible parts of these central 
tracts. Those nearest to the Ganges are the Santéls, a very 
numerous and powerful tribe. To the south and east, bordering 
upon Western Bengal and Kuttack, are the Kérewahs, the Lurka 
Koles, Ooraons, and Hés. South-west of these, in the mountains 
which divide Orissa from the open Deccan, are the Khénds, who 
were altogether unknown until of late years, when their horrible 
rites of human sacrifice, and practice of kidnapping children from 
the British provinces, attracted the notice of Government, and led 
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to measures for their suppression. All these aboriginal tribes are 
very numerous and warlike. All, in turn, have engaged in wars 
with ourselves; have been defeated, and brought under subjection 
.and control. They are not entirely savage, but they retain their 
ancient rites and customs, and are pure in descent, without inter- 
mixture with Hindoos. Among some of these tribes, as the Koles 
and QOoraons, missionaries of the Christian faith have made re- 
markable progress, and it does not seem improbable that the 
whole may not gradually embrace Christianity. 

Again, in Central India, among the mountain ranges of the 
Vindhy&, Saétpoora and Aravulli chains, are found Gdands, Bheels, 
and Ko6lees. Further to the west Meenas, Mhairs, Waghurs, and 
others, all separate from each other and more or less imbued 
with Hindooism ; yet still preserving their aboriginal distinctive 
customs and language. Of these, some are warlike and robber 
tribes, as the Bheels, Meenas, Waghurs, &c.; others, as the 
Géands, are peaceful and industrious. 

In the Deccan proper and Mysore, as also in the South of India, 
the Mahars, Mangs, Beydurs, and Chamiars, with Wud- trtesin the 
durs, Whalleds, Puriars, and others, are the present Peccan and 
representatives of aboriginal races; and have never India. 
perfectly united with Hindooism. They are superior in features 
and intelligence to the forest tribes; and, since their original 
subjection, have intermingled with Hindoo communities, and 
become, in point of fact, part of them; but traces of their ancient 
languages are still retained in their dialects, and underlying their 
profession of the Hindoo religion, are the aboriginal superstitions 
and worship of demons and spirits, as also of natural objects, which 
have never been forsaken. South-west of Mysore, among the 
Neilgherry and other mountain ranges of the southern end of the 
peninsula, Caramburs, Paliars, Irulars, and other strictly forest 
tribes are found inhabiting the wildest portions of the dense 
foreats, most of whom are of the lowest type of humanity, corre- 
sponding with their sub-Himalayan representatives. These savages 
are at present as irreclaimable as the cannibals of the Andaman 
Islands or the Bushmen of Australia. 

From the foregoing details, it will be evident that throughout 
India many of the forest and wild tracts are still inhabited by the 
descendants of the earliest races of its population, among whom 
their original languages and superstitions have been preserved. 
None of them have written languages, and few preserve even 
traditions of the past; yet it can hardly be doubted that all 
belonged to one great family, which inhabited India. Though 
Hindooism has existed in great power for more than three thou- 
sand years, and its civilisation extended to all accessible parts of 
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the country, it is evident that little, if any, impression was ever 
made by it upon these portions of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It is no less evident, that as the great Aryan race progressed in 
Causes for tS conquest and possession of India, all tribes which re- 
arte mained unsubdued were driven to the hills, forests, or 
aboriginal other fastnesses which they now inhabit; while others, 
uniting with the Aryans, formed the mixed races now 
represented by the cultivators, the artisans, and, for the most part, 
the civilised middle classes of the country. For those portions of 
the aboriginal tribes which did not join with them, the Aryan 
Hindoos appear to have had no concern. If they ever made raids 
upon the settled districts, they were driven back, and possibly 
invaded in turn; but there is no appearance of possession having 
been taken of their places of retreat, and there are no records of their 
having been ever brought within the pale of the Hindoo belief, or 
social system of polity or caste. In an equal degree, strange to 
say, they were neglected, or overlooked by the Mahomedans, who 
planted no missions or colonies among them, or strove to convert 
them either by force or by missionary priests; and to this day 
the aboriginal tribes are more familiar with Hindoos than with 
their conquerors, the Mahomedans. 

What has been stated in this chapter is but a very brief sketch 
of a wide and very interesting subject for study, on which a good 
deal of light has already been thrown, while deeper investigations 
are in progress; but the readers of this work could hardly under- 
stand what was meant by the aboriginal tribes of India, unless 
some explanation of what they have been, and continue to be, 
were afforded. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE ARYAN CONQUEST OF INDIA. 


THR most industrious compilers of Indian history have in vain 
‘ attempted any definition of the period at which the 
erlod of the . 

Aryaninva- Aryan race, or races, first penetrated to India, and esta- 
sion and : s,s 
conquest blished themselves there. They were a people, it is 
undefnadle. believed, from Central Asia, who brought with them the 
arts and polity of a civilised nation, and a language, the Sanscrit, 
which is one of the most expressive and perfect in the world. 
Their emigrations were not confined to India. Atsome very remote 
period, equally undefinable as that of their invasion of India, 
tribes, speaking the same language, had turned westwards, pene- 
trated to Europe, and established themselves in Greece, and in 
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different parts of Scandinavia, Germany, and perhaps Italy ; and 
from the Teutons, as one of their divisions, we English are in a 
great mensure descended. We, therefore, can claim a common 
ancestry with the Hindoos; but it was to them and to the Greeks 
that mental progress was first vouchsafed, while we, and the 
Teutons, long remained in a condition of comparative barbarism 
and ignorance. 

The early portions of Hindoo chronology are undefinable. In 
the last degree uncertain and fabulous, there isnoone , 
point in them on which historic reliance can be placed. Hindoo 
Efforts have been made to reduce their immense as- °° 
sumptions of time to correspond with other chronologies, but with 
little practical result. What are given as three of the successive 
ages of the world, amount to several millions of years; and while 
one king is said to have reigned 1,728,000 years, and another 
10,000, it would serve no practical purpose if details were given 
here of what is so entirely incomprehensible. But there is a 
fourth era of their world's history, now fixed at 3,001 ge sourtn 
years before our Lord’s advent, which does not partake eres 
of the same extravagance or improbability. It is termed by the 
Hindoos the Kalé Yoog, and serves to express a date or epoch at 
which the Aryan Hindoos attained power; or it may possibly be 
that of their first invasion of, or settlement in, India: and is at 
least a starting-point from which other epochs may be reckoned. 
The Aryan was not, however, the only remote foreign over pre- 
invasion. Branches of a Turanian people from Central fnvasions of 
Asia, and of the Cushites from Arabia, have penetrated 14's 
to India during successive Aryan invasions ; but these portions of 
the ancient history of the world are too dim to be defined, and 
the chronology of the period before and after the establishment of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian kingdoms, is too uncertain to be quoted 
in reference to the Aryans of India. 

It is certain, however, that remains exist in India which are not 
Aryan, and may be Cushite, Turanian or Scythian. These |, ite 
are cairns, dolmen, and cromlechs ; huge rocks which monuments 
have been placed in certain forms as temples; barrows ““°™*!™* 
and tumuli. All these, and the contents of the cairns and barrows, 
iron arms, spears and arrow-heads, with rude pottery, and urns in 
which the ashes of the dead have been buried, agree almost exactly 
with similar remains in England and in Europe generally, which 
have been termed Celtic, and, both in Europe and in India, are, to 
all appearance, the work of the same people. Again, as in Europe, 
flint knives, celts, and other tools and weapons made of stone, 
have been found in various localities of India in great numbers; 
which, neither in workmanship nor intention, can be distinguished 
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from each other. It is a remarkable fact also, that these prehistoric 
Boundary of Femains in India are for the most part found south of 
Seioie: a line which may be represented on the map between 
remains Goa on the western coast, Jubbulpore in Central 
India, and Orissa: and are further marked as lying within the 
boundaries of the southern groups of Indian languages, which are 
termed Dravidian, to distinguish them from the northern, which 
Connection Te Aryan. These Dravidian languages are found by 
penn philologists to be akin to the Turanian or Scythian 
and Scythian Of remote times. They are highly cultivated, and co- 
languages oxistent with, or possibly, as some consider, anterior to, 
the Aryan Sanscrit; and it may be assumed therefrom that a 
Turanian or Scythian race became settled in the southern portions 
of India, after an invasion, or invasions, by a more southern route 
than the Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them, and are memorials of their progress. Certain 
it is, that in the purely Aryan and northern provinces of India 
no such structures have been found. These prehistoric remains in 
India have been only of contparatively recent discovery, and 
serve to prove how widely traces of occupation by kindred races 
have been diffused over the world in those remote periods of time 
to which there is no clue of historic record; nor is it by any 
means improbable that many successive waves cf invasion may 
have swept over India, in whole or in part, all traces of which, 
except the imperishable monuments of Southern India, have 
paseed away. Whatever they may have been, any opinion in 
regard to them muat for the present be purely speculative, and 
therefore out of place in this work; and the course of the Aryans 
must be followed, who, as the most powerful and civilised of early 
foreign conquerors, left memorials of their own peculiar character 
which have endured to the present time. 

The first authentic record of the Arvans which is at present in 
ff existence in its original purity, is a religious work called 

eligions ° : ° 
works ofthe the Védas. It consists of four books, written in the 
cig Sanscrit language, and is esteemed the most sacred, as 
it is the most ancient, of the Hindoo scriptures. From these four 
books it can be understood that the Aryan Hindoos were a simple 
pastoral people, of nomadic habits ; that they worshipped one God, 
with adoration also of the elements and attendant spirits. Some 
portions of the Védas are written in a language so rugged and un- 
polished, that they are presumed to belong to the very earliest periods 
of Aryan existence ; others are fluent, poetical, and graceful, showing 
the progress that had been made towards civilisation. All the 
four books consist of hymns, liturgies and rituals; no historical facts 
can be gathered from them, and they are evidently a compilation 
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of sacred legends and ritualistic observances, previously perhaps 
traditional. The date of this compilation! has been variously 
computed. The Hindoos claim for it the epoch 3001 B.c., before 
noticed ; Sir William Jones attributed it to 1580 B.c.; but Mr. 
Colebrooke,*? by an ingenious series of calculations on astronomical 
data, fixes it in the fourteenth century B.c., or about the era of the 
writing of the Pentateuch. The compiler was a Brab- pentatench, 
min, named Vyisa. There is little doubt that before 1°? 3° 
this period the Aryans had become united under royal dynasties, 
After the Greeks had invaded India, a philosopher named Megas- 
thenes, who was an ambassador at one of the Aryan courts, 
obtained from the Brahmins a list of kings, which are quoted by 
Arrian and Pliny, 184 in number; which, allowing an average of 
eighteen years to each reign, leads back to the era 3001 B.c. pre- 
viously mentioned. There is no historic record beyond this, and 
recent investigations * agree with those made by the Greek philo- 
sopher 2,000 years ago, almost exactly. 

The next Aryan date which can be fixed with approximate 
correctness is that of the writing or compilation of the  qoge of 
Institutes of Menu. They contain no historical facts, Men 
or genealogies of kings ; but they are very valuable as affording a 
complete exposition of Aryan society and the peculiar divisions 
into which it had been separated. In comparison with what can 
be gathered from the Védas, it is evident that great progress in 
essential civilisation and settlement had been made in the period 
that had elapeed between their compilation and that of the 
Institutes, which, according to the best authorities, may be assumed 
as 600 years, or in the ninth centuryB.c. The Institutes apap xine of 
contain the laws for a complete State, and its socia] Ivrel.s23 2.0 
polity, of which a king is the head. Portions of them may be 
theoretical, as regards the higher obligations between men and 
classes of men; but the details bear with them the impress of 
careful truth, and are evidently derived from the classes of the 
Aryans, and those with whom they had become intermixed. 

The first settlement of the Aryans in India seems to have been 
made between the site of the modern Delhy and the rocanity of 
Punjab, which, as also Kashmere, there can be little Aegan eet: 
doubt they had already overrun. This territory was ment. 
called Brahma-Vérta, and lay between the Saraswati and Kaggar. 
rivers; its capital was Hastinapoor, and the whole tract is still 
considered sacred ground. From it, the Aryans gradually spread 
to the eastward and southward; but less to the latter than the 
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former, as they followed the courses of the Ganges and the Jumna 
through a country of great fertility and beauty, in preference to 
attempting the invasion of the Aravulli hills, then no doubt 
inhabited, as now, by tribes of warlike aborigines. As they went 
forward, the wild aboriginal races retreated into the mountains 
north and south; though there were also many who became 
united with the Aryans, and formed the mixed races which exist 
at present. 
- This progress may have continued for a thousand years or more. 
During that period the Aryans had divided into two great sections, 
the solar race and the lunar, and each formed separate monarchies 
in Oude, in Maghada of Bengal, and other localities ; but there are 
no strictly historical facts which can be discovered to establish 
particular events, and a mere list of names of kings is given in 
some of the later sacred writings of the Hindoos, without value or 
interest. 
Where no historical events were regularly chronicled, and there 
The Mina. Were no edifices on which dates or dynasties were in- 
bhérut. —_ scribed, two great epic poems, the subjects of which 
are drawn from early Aryan history, have survived the past, 
and afford illustration of two remarkable events—the great war 
between the solar and lunar races, the subject of the Mah4bhérut, 
and the war of Rama with Ceylon, which is that of the Raméyan. 
The latter event is perhaps the earliest in history, but to the 
former is generally assigned the first place, in record of the great 
battle fought on the plains near Delhy, which resulted in the 
victory of the solar race, then represented by Yudistheer, its king, 
over the lunar. The solar race are termed Pandoos, from the 
king Yudistheer’s four brothers, who are the real heroes of the 
war; the lunar, Kooroos. These distinctions seem afterwards to 
have ceased, and the two to have become blended together. 
Some of the Rajpoot clans, however, to the present day claim 
descent from one or other of the great divisions of warriors. The 
Belus war is believed to have occurred about 1300 B.c. ; it was 
reignedin therefore nearly contemporary with the alleged com- 
pc.1332 pilation of the Védas; but the poem was not written 
until long afterwards by Vyésa, who, in the second century before 
Christ, collected the events described from existing traditions. 
The poem, however, bears the mark of much Brahminical inter- 
polation and addition ; and it is not improbable that much of it 
may have been written, as far as the events of the contest are 
concerned, at a much earlier period than Vyésa’s part in it, and 
the Brahminical and metaphysical episodes which have been sup- 
plied. Tlowever this may be, its details give a vivid picture of 
the social condition of the early Aryan period, of their mili- 
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tary and political power, of their religious ceremonies, feasts, 
and entertainments, and even of their domestic life and clothing ; 
and in these respects it is confirmatory of the general tenor of the 
Institutes of Menu. Many tributary and allied princes and people 
are mentioned as belonging to both sides in the contest; and it 
can thence be assumed that the whole of Hindostan Proper, from 
the bases of the Himalayas on the north, to the line of the Ner- 
budda river on the south, Guzerat on the west, and Bengal and 
Bahar on the east, was under the dominion of monarchs of pure 
Aryan descent, and that the Hindoo religion of the Védas, the 
social system of caste, and the laws of Menu, prevailed among their 
people. Many portions and episodes of the Méhébhérut are of 
great poetic beauty, and at the period of its compilation the 
Sanscrit language had perhaps attained the highest perfection. If 
possible, the Mahdbhérut is more popular among the people 
than the Raméyan, and the recitation of it, and its beautiful 
episodes, form a never-failing gratification to countless numbers of 
listeners. 

The event which is the subject of the second great epic is the in- 
vasion of Ceylon by Rama, a king of Oude. He was one. rama- 
married to Seeta, the daughter of the king of Mithila; 7**- 
and during one of their excursions in the southern forests, she 
was surprised and carried off by Rawun, king of Ceylon. Réima 
assembled a powerful army for her recovery, and for the first time 
the Aryan warriors marched southward. Among the forests and 
mountains of Central India they found wild aboriginal races in 
considerable force, who are described as savages, apes, and 
demons; but as the Aryans approached the south, they en- 
countered people in a state of civilisation equal, if not indeed 
superior, to their own. With the invasion of Ceylon and rescue 
of Seeta the contest ends. The work is still in existence, and, like 
the Mahaébhérut, forms the subject of popular recitation all over 
India. The existence of King Rama has been questioned by many ; 
but his name appears asa king of Oude in the most authentic 
of Hindoo genealogies, and his place in them gives him a date 
of about 2000 B.c. Possibly the civilised people found gemiramts, 
by the Aryans in Southern India and Ceylon may 2075 
have been the descendants of Turanian or Cushite in- 19%. ' 
vaders, before alluded to, who had settled there; but in regard to 
them, even the Raméyan, diffuse in other respects, is entirely 
silent. It is possible also that Aryan colonies may have been 
founded in the south by Rama, which led to a gradual amalgama- 
tion of the northern and southern races. 

The student is directed to Volumes I. and II. of the ‘ History 
of India,’ by Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, which give not only copious 
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translations of the two great epic poems, but much valuable 
comment and illustration of the Vedic and early Brahmanic periods 
of Aryan history. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE BOODDHISTS, 598 To 543 B.0. 


Tux establishment of the doctrine of Booddhism in India embraces 
@ period of great historic interest, and is perhaps the first event 
which can be fixed with precise accuracy. At the period when 
the great reformer Sakya Muni, or Gautama, as he is variously 
designated, preached his new doctrines, the original purity of the 
Hindoo religion and its simplicity had become debased ; and the 
spiritual domination of the Brahmins, rigidly enforced as it was 
under the terrible provisions of the code of Menu, was oppressive 
and intolerable. Idolatry had commenced, and the worship of one 
God had been extended to Seera and Vishnu, who had many 
votaries. A licentious and lascivious spirit had been introduced 
by the Brahmins, or was the result of lax moral discipline: and 
from these causes, the success of a new and purer faith of less ex- 
clusive character became not only possible, but probable. Sakya 

Muni was born in the year 598 3.c. He was descended 
fekya Mont, from a princely Aryan family, who ruled over part of 
Cyrus born, Modern Oude, and was of the Kshéttrya, or warrior 
adalanied caste. He was well educated, and until his twenty- 
Prophet’ = eighth year lived at his father’s court. Becoming, 
conc. however, disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 
Seka Monts which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 
from his from the ceremonials or preaching of the Brahmins, and 
father'scours deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which existed in 
the world, he suddenly quitted his family, and betook himself to 
the abode of certain holy Brahmins, celebrated for their learning 
and the austere rigour of their lives, in order to discover the true 
way to salvation. They did not, however, satisfy him; and he 
ee left them for entire seclusion, from which he did not 
seclusion emerge until he had arranged and perfected the princi- 
anene! aie: ples of his new doctrine. After that, Booddh, or the 
7m Enlightened, as Sakya Muni now styled himself, wan- 
dered from place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining a great 
number of disciples; and it certainly affords a high testimony to 
the tolerant spirit of that age, and proves the comparatively sma 
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esteem in which Brahminism was held, that this vigorous preacher 
of a new and entirely antagonistic doctrine should have been 
afforded such free scope for his purpose. Before his ais death, 
death, which occurred in 543 3.c., Sakya Muni had “*° 
connected his own family with many other royal and fhe con, 
noble persons, and the Booddhist faith had been ex- 3°. 540. 
tended to the central portions of Hindostan and Bengal. 

_ The first Booddhists were therefore Aryans; and, despite of the 
Brahmins, and their hereditary and exclusive priest- | on ot 
hood, the new creed was rapidly diffused, by means of Booddhist 
missionaries, to all parts of India. It did not openly “"“ 
declare itself until the reign of Asdéka, two hundred years after- 
wards ; but the progress made meanwhile, must have been very 
extensive and sure to have admitted of the subsequent triumphant 
result. The main features of the creed were the subduing evil 
desire by contemplation, the practice of benevolence and charity, 
as means of overcoming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a 
final reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death. The doctrines of Booddhism are extremely subtle, meta- 
physical, and difficult of comprehension; and any discussion of 
them would be out of place here. They professed, however, a 
purer and simpler faith than that held by the Brahmins, and 
seem to have satisfied the religious desires of thoughtful men. 
Idolatry was not permitted, and while the fanciful legends, and the 
licentious legends and proceedings of Hindon gods were rejected, 
Booddhism retained the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindoo 
sages. It did not alter the social or political character of the 
Aryans, nor does it appear to have affected distinctions of caste : but 
while it was paramount in India, the people became freer and less 
exclusive, and their rulers more practically awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities of their position. The progress of Booddhism 
in India, its decline, and final extinction, will be detailed hereafter, 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE INVASIONS OF INDIA BY DARIUS AND ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT, 518 To 327 B.c. 


In the year 518-521 3.c. the first invasion of India from the 
west, of which there is any authentic record, was made Jews begin 
by Darius, then king of Persia. His army advanced to second 


the Indus, where a fleet of boats was built by a Greek f2o na. 
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navigator, named Scylax, who sailed down the river to the sea. 
Firstinva.  ScYlax then followed the coast westwards; but it 
slonofindia seems doubtful whether he returned by the Persian 
King of Gulf, which is most probable, or whether he coasted 

round Arabia, and reached the head of the Red Sea 
Owing to his report of the fertility of the countries traversed, Darius 
conquered them, and they were for some time tributary to Persia; 
but it is by no means certain that these conquests extended beyond 
the banks of the river Indus. 

There is little doubt that the success of the first Persian invasion 
Thecrectan Of india became afterwards known in Greece, and 
progress  Btimulated the desire of the Greeks to advance east= 
mai wards, through Persia, their hereditary enemy, to the 
rich country beyond. In the year 334 B.c. Alexander the Great 
invaded Persia, and won the victory of the Granicus; a success 
which, in 331, was crowned by the battle of Arbela, giving him 
possession of the whole of the country. In the year 327 B.c., 
excited by the accounts he received of the splendour and wealth 
of India, Alexander again advanced eastwards, and traversing the 
rugged mountains of the Hindoo Koosh and the wild passes of 
Afghanistan—sometimes having to fight his way, and sometimes 
received with honour by local rulers and their people—his host of 
120,000 men debouched from Afghanistan, probably by the route 
of the Khyber, and crossed the Indus at Attock. Between the 
Alexander .2dus and the Hydaspes or Jhelum, Alexander was 
reachesthe royally entertained by Taxiles, the ruler of the country ; 
ere but, beyond that river, he was met by Pérus, who held 
sway as far as Delhy, at the head of the Aryan chivalry. In the 
battle which ensued Alexander was victorious, and Pérus having 
snbmitted, was honourably treated, and his dominions restored to 
him. Alexander now crossed the two remaining rivers of the 
Punjab, the Chenab and the Ravee, and arrived at the right bank 
of the Beyas, or Hydraotes. 

Having already penetrated so far, and with his mind filled with 
accounts of the splendour and extent of the Eastern Aryan king- 
doms, Alexander would have marched onwards, regardless of 
risk, and most probably would have carried all before him; but 
his Greeks would move no further, and he was obliged, for the 
He sails present at least, to give up his project of subduing India. 
oe She His Greek sailors prepared a fleet of boats on the 
een, Hydaspes, or Jhelum, and at the confluence of that 
river with the Ascesines, or Chenab, Alexander embarked with 
all his European forces and a few chosen allies, and sailed down 
the Indus to the sea. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the details of the voyage, nur 
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the dangers he encountered from local tribes who opposed him, 
and whom he conquered ; neither is it necessary to follow him in 
his celebrated march back into Persia, nor the course of his 
admiral, Nearchus, who adopted the route of Scylax, by sea. All 
this is told at length, in other works which are familiar to every 
student of history: it is only needful to note the state of India 
at that period, and the effect of the Grecian invasion. 

The period lay nearly midway between the establishment of 
Booddhism and the Christian era; and the Greeks have trans- 
mitted an account, in many respects very amply and faithfully 
drawn up, of the condition in which they found the Indian 
people. There is no mention of public edifices, for as yet archi- 
tecture was uaknown; or of magnificent cities, for the conattion of 
best habitations were as yet probably of wood or of clay ; ‘he Peorle. 
but of the population the details are very interesting. The system 
of caste prevailed, and trades and professions had become sepa- 
rate castes, the members of which did not intermarry or eat 
with each other. The country was thickly peopled and well 
cultivated, and each village formed a municipal community, which 
was governed by means of its elders and village officers, who were 
hereditary. There were manufactures of cotton and silk, of great 
beauty and costliness, and gold and silver ornaments were woin by 
men and women. ‘The Indian warrivrs were not only well armed, 
and used elephants as well as cavalry and infantry in battle, but 
appear to have understood the art of war better even tlian the 
Persians; and their valour was very great. In other countries 
the discipline of the Greeks had enabled them to win great 
victories with very trifling losses; but in their Indian battles 
_they lost many more in proportion, and the gallant resistance 
made by the Malli and other tribes of the Indus, surprised even 
Alexander himself, who was severely wounded on one occasion. 
The religion of the people was idolatrous, and it is evident had 
become greatly debased from the comparatively pure and simple 
faith of the Védas. Widows occasionally burned themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands; but women in general held 
an honourable place, and do not appear to have been secluded. 
There were religious devotees and their monasteries, and other 
classes of mendicants, who, in pursuance of vows, underwent the 
most frightful penances. The power of the Brahmin priesthood 
in all spiritual matters was very great, and they were esteemed 
holy; as yet they had not adopted secular employments, and 
lived apart as professors of religion, There is no mention of the 
Booddhist schism, which appears to have been unknown to the 
Greeks at that period. Several great kingdoms existed in India, 
and many smaller principalities and States, most or all of which 
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were in feudal dependence upon the larger ones. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Greeks knew only of the kingdoms of 
Northern India; all to the south of the boundary of Hindostan 
Proper was as yet very dark. There is no evidence of the preva- 
lence of any shocking barbarity or savagery; on the contrary, the 
manners and polite demeanour of the people are highly praised. 
The Hindoos were decently, not to say often richly, clothed ; they 
were courteous and intelligent; they observed their laws, and 
indeed appear, in all essential respects, to have possessed the 
elements of civilised life in as great a degree as the Greeks 
themselves. In sciences, the Hindoos had progressed beyond the 
Greeks ; they were better astronomers and mathematicians; and 
in metaphysics they had displayed as profound thoughts. They 
had cultivated their language, Sanscrit, to the utmost perfection, 
and had rules for prosody, for poetry, and prose composition. In 
discussing the most abstract problems of philosophy and logic, 
they at least equalled many of the most eminent of the Greeks. 
Learning, however, was still confined almost exclusively to the 
Brahmins, and by any other classes could only be procured at 
great risk, and under the frightful penalties of the laws of Menu. 
In all respects, therefore, the testimony of the Greeks to the 
existing condition of Hindoo society is most valuable, not only in 
relation to its peculiar period, but as exhibiting how little, com- 
paratively speaking, that society has since changed. 

The expedition of Alexander, and the intercourse so long 
Pirects of the MAintained sfterwards with India by the Greeks, 
Greek expedi- opened out, as it were, not only eastern stores of know- 
ee ledge, but of traffic to western nations. It was claimed 
by a Greek philosopher, Diodorus Siculus, for Alexander, that the 
real foundation for his eastern expedition was the philanthropic 
hope of uniting all the peoples of the countries he should pass 
through with his own, and the collection of all the products of 
the eastern world at his great emporium Alexandria; and had he 
survived to undertake another, there is little doubt the result 
would have been much more complete and effective. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a great increase of traffic followed the close of 
the Indian expedition; and as products could not be bought or 
sold without local agents, it resulted that Greek, Persian, Syrian, 
Babylonian, and perhaps Egyptian merchants visited, and even 
resided in, different parts of India. Intercourse, therefore, between 
the east and west became more frequent and more materially and 
practically useful. It broke down the exclusiveness which, 
owing to their situation, the Hindoos had as yet maintained; and 
though it was not immediately realised in the complete manner 
which the great Greek monarch had hoped for, yet was never. 
afterwards interrupted, and never ceased to increase, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FROM THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER TO THE END OF THE 
MAURYAN DYNASTY, B.C. 327 To 195. 


AxsouT two years after his return from India, and before another 
expedition could be arranged, or any of his magnificent 1 in ot 
plans carried out, Alexander the Great died, in 324 Alexander 
B.c.; he had reached only his thirty-second year, “"° Srest- 
After his death, Seleuchus, one of his most able commanders, 
became possessed of the province of Babylon, with those portions 
of the Indian conquests that had been maintained, including 
Bactria, which, as contiguous to North-Western India, produced 
very considerable intercourse between the Greeks and the Hindoo 

ings. It was mentioned in the last chapter, that when Alexander 
reached the Hydraotes, hia desire was to march onwards into 
India, and subdue the Prasii, or Eastern kingdoms, which were 
represented to him as far more extensive and magnificent than 
that of Pérus. One of these kingdoms was Maghada, tne meghada 
the capital of which was Palibéthra, a city on the *insdeu. 
Ganges, the exact site of which has never been ascertained. The 
monarch who ruled over it was Nanda, of the Naga, or serpent- 
worshipping dynasty, which commenced in the year 691 Bc. 
These Takshuk, or, as they are termed in India, Naga! kings, were 
descended from a powerful Tartar race, who, as Naga princes 
mentioned in the Mahabharut, are supposed to have invaded 
India at a remote period, first possessing themselves of Kashmere, 
and afterwards, extending their conquests, became possessed of 
the Maghada kingdom, which had been in existence from the 
period of the Mababharut. : 

Of Maghada, eeveral kings in succession bore the name of 
Nandaé; hence they are sometimes mentioned as the Nandé 
dynasty. The last Nandé was put to death by his chief minister ; 
and a person named Chandra Goopta—called Sandracottus by the 
Greeks—a man of low extraction, but of great ability, became 
king, and founded what was atyled the Mauryan getaviisn- 
dynasty. Chandra Goopta had served in the army of fairs 
Porus, on the invasion of Alexander, and after his de- dyuaaty. 
parture headed an insurrection by which the (treek posts were 


1 From Nag, a serpent (Cobra di Capella). 
B 
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driven out of the Punjab. At this time also, according t Justin,' 
he possessed himself of the kingdoms of Pérus and of Taxiles, and 
was therefore independent at the time of his election to the throne 
of Maghada: or he may have been powerful enough to seize the 
throne after the murder of the king. 

The revolution in Maghada happened in 325 s.c., only two 
years after Alexander's invasion of India, and one year before his 
death, which, as already mentioned, occurred at Babylon, in 324. 
During the early portion of Chandra Goopta’s reign, India was 
invaded by Seleuchus, who was opposed by him; but peace 
having ensued, Seleuchus sent Megasthenes, an eminent Greek 
philosopher, as his representative to the Maghada court, and he 

Retgen ot TeSided at Palibothra for many years. He was a man 

Chandra with shrewd, intelligent powers of observation; and it 

“vor is from the portions of his writings which have sur- 
vived, that the accounts of the Hindoo people of that period are 
derived. Chandra Goopta consolidated the whole of the northern, 
and much of the eastern, portion of India into one monarchy; and 
during his reign great progress was made in traffic, not only with 
western nations by land, but by sea with those of the east. 
Hindoos founded colonies in Java and Siam, and introduced their 
religion into those countries. In India, roads were marked out 
for travellers, resting-places or inns were established, and the 
police is mentioned by Megasthenes in high terms of praise. As 
yet the national religion of Northern India was not altered, for 
Chandra Goopta was a Hindoo, and followed the established 
Brahminical tenets. 

Sakya Muni, or Booddh, as has been explained in Chapter IX., 
Progress of ied in 543 8.c., so that the doctrines he preached had 
Booddhism. been prevalent for upwards of 200 years. Although 
they had made very extensive progress, they had by no means, as 
yet, greatly affected Hindooism, though they may have checked 
ita idolatry, and restrained the power and broken the exclusive 
character of the Brahmins. Hitherto, learning had been confined 
to them, and to the Sanscrit language as its medium ; but Chandra 

Goopta began to cultivate the spoken language Pali, a dialect of 
Sanscrit, and thus threw open the acquisition of knowledge to his 
people. This, and many other popular and benevolent measures, 
were carried out in Chandra Goopta’s reign, which con- 
Chandra tinued for twenty-five years. He died in 800 or 301 B.c., 
Goopte sue and was succeeded by his son, Mitra Goopta, or Bim- 
anne bisfrf, as he is variously styled. He also was a Hindoo; 
Belenchus = but the Booddhists were tolerated, if not actually pro- 


1 Lib. xv. p. 4. 
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tected, by him. He renewed the treaties with Seleuchus, toch, &¢. 
and maintained the honour and glory of his kingdom, till |. or 

his death, 275-6 B.c., after a reign of twenty-five years, Mitra Goopta 
and was succeeded by Aséka, who, during the reign Of Asoka, his 
his grandfather, Chandra Goopta, had given promise of °° "°° 
great ability. 

When Asoka ascended the throne of Maghada, the kingdom 
extended from the mouths of the Ganges on the east wig domi. 
to those of the Indus on the west, thus embracing not 2/02" 
only all the northern provinces of India as far as Bactria, but 
portions of the Deccan. The limits of this widely-spread dominion 
are marked by stone pillars with inscriptions recorded upon them, 
in the Pali language, many of which still remain. They are traced 
from Orissa, on the west of Bengal Proper, to beyond Kabool, in 
Afghanistan. At Girnar, in Kutch, Asoka’s edicts were carved 
upon granite rocks, and are still perfectly legible; and their col- 
lection and translation by Mr. James Prinsep, who first discovered 
a key to the character used by Asdka, and other eminent Oriental 
scholars, has thrown a flood of light upon the transac- | 
tions of this remote period. They prove Asoka to have racter and 
been a singularly wise and benevolent monarch, ardent ““* 
in the advancement of civilisation, and earnest in the protection of 
his subjects. By him, the first popular courts of justice known in 
India were established ; they were of several degrees, civil and 
criminal, suitable to the wants of the people, and by them capital 
punishment was abolished. Means of traffic and communication 
by roads were also extended. At an early period after sie adoption 
his accession to the throne, Asdka renounced the Hindoo ofthe 
faith, and joined the Booddhist, which became that of faith. 
the nation at large. After a great synod, held in 286 B.c., reli- 
gious and political missions were dispatched to neigh- p,,aaniet 
bouring and distant countries, and Tibet, China, ™!sstous. 
Burmah, Cambodia, Siam, Java, and Ceylon received the Booddhist 
Missionaries with a strange and fervent ardour, so that millions 
of converts were made ; nor is it improbable that Booddhism may 
have been preached in Britain, as it was in Greece. 

Aséka maintained friendly intercourse with Grecian and Syrian 
monarchs, and with Egypt, and brought many of the useful arts 
and sciences of those countries into his own. To him can be 
traced the commencement of architecture and sculpture 
in India, as applied to religious and other public ment tof. 
edifices, which may have been introduced from Bactria, ““"'“°*"™™ 
or possibly from Greece itself. It has been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that before his reign architecture was not applied to public 
buildings, as temples and the like; in fact, that none existed: and 

Ez 
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it may be assumed that even up to Asdka’s period, the most 
populous cities consisted of little better than clay or wooden 
dwellings. This too may account for the disappearance—as in 
the cases of Palibéthra, Paithina, and other cities known to the 
Greeks—of all traces of them at the present time. It may be 
concluded, therefore, from the perfectly authentic details of Aséka’s 
reign, that the Aryan population was not only materially ad- 
vanced in civilisation and political power, but became less ex- 
clusive in character and religious belief. While he lived, Booddhism 
attained, perhaps, its greatest extent and authority in India. Hin- 
dooism was not, however, entirely suppressed, and the Brahmins, 
while they were no longer recognised as the dominant heads of 
religious society, were yet respected as learned men, and were 
not interfered with so long as they did not come into collision 
with the progress of the new religion. 

Asdka died in the year 226 B.c., having reigned thirty-seven 
Victory of the yeara, in great usefulness and splendour. After that 
the Gauls, event his noble empire declined. His three sons divided 
er it between them; and, with their descendants, the great 
Asoka dice, = Mauryan dynasty, established by Chandra Goopta, 
hisempire ceased to exist about 195 3.c., having lasted about 139 

years. It was the first which came into intimate and 
ofthe Man- prolonged connection with the Greeks, and from this 
ryan dynasty. cause, and the inscriptions and edicts recorded by 
Bartle of Asdka and others, becomes actually historical, without 
Funte Warn’ the mist of mere tradition and allegory which ac- 
196 B.C. companies allits predecessors. One of the earliest speci- 
mens of architecture perhaps in India is the Booddhist stupa, or 
shrine, at Sanchi, in Central India, which was commenced in 
255 B.c., the celebrated seventeenth year of Asdka’s reign. It is 
a noble and curious work, which, with a similar but later erection 
at Amravati, on the Krishna river, have lately been brought to 
public notice. Several of the cave temples and Viharas, or 
monasteries, excavated from the solid rock in various localities, 
belong to this dynasty, which, till its close, appears to have 
consistently professed the Booddhist faith. 


1 They form the subject of a noble ri F.R.S., and published under the 
volume illustrative of Tree and Ser- au ority of the Secretary of State 
nt Worship in connection with for India, 1868. 
}ooddhism, written by J. Fergusson, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FROM THE END OF THE MAURYAN DYNASTY TO THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA, 195 B.c. To A.D. 1. 


For this unsatisfactory period in Indian history several reasons 
may be assigned. The Greek connection with the great Maghada 
dynasty had ceased, and the historian can no longer draw from 
Grecian sources what the local records do not supply. Nor 
were passing events, asin the case of Asdka’s reign, commemorated 
by inscriptions so full and so authentic; but from genealogical 
lists in the Hindoo Puranas, or later sacred scriptures, and from 
occasional inscriptions upon cave temples and monasteries, some- 
thing has been done to redeem the otherwise hopeless uncertainty 
which had previously existed. 

After the death of Aséka, in 226 B.c., seven princes successively 
occupied the throne of Maghada, till 195 3. C., & period successors of 
of only thirty-one years, giving an average of a little 4% 
more than four years to each. This is distinctive of Sccond tunic 
many revolutions and possible contentions; for when 190 BO 
the kingdom had been once divided, it was impossible, according 
to the usual course of Eastern political events, that continued 
disputes and efforts to obtain the mastery should not have 
occurred. Out of the Mauryan, therefore, other royal, but much 
smaller, dynasties may have proceeded, of which no account, or 
even tradition, has been preserved. There are, however, several 
dynasties co-existent with the Mauryan, which may be men- 
tioned. 

The kingdom of Mithila, now represented by Benares, had sur- 
vived from the period of the Ramayan, 1400 B.c.; for xingaom ot 
King R&éma’s wife, Seeta, the innocent cause of the Mithila 
war with Ceylon, was a daughter of the ‘king of Mithila.’ 
Although unquestionably one of the most ancient of the Arvan 
States, it does not appear at any time to have possessed extensive 
territories or power; and in the period under notice was most 
probably subject to Maghada. In like manner, Gour, xingaom ot 
in Bengal, a city of even greater antiquity than Mithila, 9°" 
was the capital of a local kingdom ; both serving to prove the 
progress and settlement of the Aryans eastward, and their esta- 
bliahment of monarchies. 

Among these varied dynasties may be mentioned that of the 
Sangas, which, following the Mauryan, commenced n.c. 188, and, 
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in a succession of ten princes, continued for 112 years; that is, 
Sanga to B.c. 86. They were Booddhists, and were famous 
dynasty. for their religious zeal in the construction of religious 
Hower Asia, edifices, and excavation of cave temples. To them 
B..1% the Booddhist caves in Kuttack may be attri- 
buted. The second great ‘tope’ at Sanchi was the work of 
Mithridates 7 UShpamitra, the first of the dynasty, in B.o. 188. The 
defeated by cave temples at Baja are attributed to King Pulindaka, 
Berlin BO °°. 5c, 127; and the best known, and in most respects 
most beautiful and still perfect of these excavated temples, the 
great cave at Karlee, between Bombay and Poona, to King Déva- 
bhuti, in 3.c. 86.1. The inscriptions on these great works have 
preserved the names of the kings of this dynasty, which appears 
to have ceased with Dévabhuti, and the localities of the memorials 
themselves may indicate the extent of their jurisdiction. 

At Kanouj, in Oude, under the hills of Nipal, another great 
Hindoo dynasty sprang up, or at least materially in- 
creased in power during the period under notice. 
Their princes did not join the Booddhist movement; they were 
exclusively Hindoos, and perhaps Brahmins. It is at least certain, 
that they protected vast numbers of Brahmins during their perse- 
cution by the Booddhists; for one of the most numerous of the 
northern Brahminical sects is termed Kanoujya. Grants of land 
were made to them, and they became farmers, as many continue 
to be. The Kanoujya Brahmins are not esteemed as of the 
purest rank by others; they seldom hold priestly offices, and many 
of them enter the military service. ‘They are, perhaps, the finest 
physical race in India, and of the true Aryan type. 

The greatest Indian monarch of the first century before Christ 
Andhra was Vikram-Aditya, a prince of the Andhra dynasty, 
dynasty and which, both at Maghada, to which it succeeded, and at 
Aditya, Woarungul, south of the Godavery river, which it 

founded, rose to great power, and ruled over Malwah and Central 
India, as well as Maghada, for several centuries. The commence- 
ee ment of the reign of Vikram-Aditya, B.c. 56, was esta- 
emperor of  blished as a Hindoo era, and is still continued. He was 
Rome, Bo. 5% a very popular and enlightened ruler, and at his court 
literature was highly patronised, many of the best Hindoo plays, 
poems, and philosophical works having been there composed. An 
authentic event, connected with Vikram-Aditya’s reign, was an 
Octaving  wvasion of Western India by the Tue-Che, or Huns, 
emperor. about 26 B.c. They were defeated in a great battle by 
King Vikram, but do not appear to have left the country, as they 


Kanouj. 


1 Fergusson’s ‘ Chronological Table.’ 
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are traceable, as holding Western India for 248 years afterwards.' 
Theae Huns were Scythians; and either to them, or to prior in- 
vasions by the same people, the prehistoric remains mentioned in 
Chapter VIII. probably belong. 

Contemporary with the rise of the Andhra dynasty san dynasty. 
may be mentioned the Séh, founded by Néhapéna in GeserinGaul 
57 B.c., which was destined to become very powerful. xanws 
The Kanwas, who commenced to reign in 76 B.c., and “nasty. 

In a succession of four princes, were extinct in B.c. ‘81. These and 
other smaller States appear by inscriptions of their OWN, Rattle of 
or are included in those of others; but the extent of Acttum. 
their dominions, their capital cities, and, with few exceptions, 
the events of their reigns, are unintelligible. 

To add to the confusion of northern dynastic history belonging 
to the two centuries before Christ, it is believed that there were 
several invasions of Northern India by the Greek Bactriana, under 
Demetrius and Menander, and by ‘ Yavanas’ from aa 
oe ‘In the reign of Bhoja,’ writes Mr. Stirling, Yavanas by 
in ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xv., ‘the “‘ Yavanas,” from aca 
Sindha (Sinde) Dés, invade the country in great force, but are 
driven back. Then follows Vikram-Aditya. If, therefore, the 
dates are to be depended on, these invasions took place before the 
Christian era. Other Yavana invasions occur in the next four 
reigns; but the most important of all occurred in the reign of 
Subhan Deo, who ascended the throne in the year 318, the year of 
the Bullabhi era. In the ninth year of his reign a Yavana, 
Rakta Bahu, invades the country (Orissa) by sea, and conquers it. 

: His son succeeds, but is murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for a space of 146 years, or 
down to A.D. 473.’ 

By these admixtures of foreign races, the original Aryan stock 
no doubt became greatly modified. This also was a period of 
much religious excitement and disturbance; for, after the existence 
of Booddhism as a national religion, so long as there were dynasties 
of princes to maintain it, Hindooism, never eradicated, sprang 
suddenly into renewed strength, and a deadly persecu- pevivarot 
tion of the Booddhists ensued, which in time spread all a oeen 
over India, and ceased only with their expulsion. It tion ot 
was not only that the Brahminical faith had never been 
extinguished, but that the Booddhist creed did not, after experien’e, 
sit easily upon the Indian people. In essentials it was too cold, 
too abstract, and too self-mortifying, to attrnct many real wor- 
shippers; and, by the common population, it is questionable 


1 ‘Bhan Dajee,’ quoted by Fergusson. 
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whether its ultra-metaphysical doctrines could even be understood 
at all, while its rigid penances, fasts, vigils, and contemplations, 
could not be undertaken. Booddhism had moreover split up into 
a number of sects, and it seemed never decided whether it was not 
in effect a covert atheism, without any distinct indications of a 
future state, except the annihilation of the Nirvana, or absorption 
into the Divine Being. This did not suit a lively and imaginative 
people like the Aryan Hindoos; and the Brahmins, men of 
powerful intellect, and great experience of human nature and of 
the people, employed themselves, during the predominance of 
Booddhism, in drawing up that new system of Hindoo belief and 
practice which still exists in India. 

To the old simple faith of the Védas they added an immense 
Theiew Pantheon like that of the Greeks, only infinitely more 
Hindov falth. fanciful and grotesque; and it is quite possible, that 
they may have moulded their Pantheon on the model of that of 
the Greeks, with which they had become acquainted during the 
period which followed the invasion of Alexander. To this was 
added the doctrine of faith, and other philosophic tenets that be- 
longed especially to early Hindooism. Such was the new creed 
which the Booddhist formalists had toencounter. As the Booddhist 
dynasties—the Mauryans, Sangés, Kanwas—became weaker, they 
were replaced by vigorous Hlindoo kingdoms, like the Andhras, 
under Vikram-Aditya, and others, who became the prominent 
supporters and propagators of the new Hindvo fuith. 

The beginning of the movement is ascribed to the miraculous 
appearance of four brothers, styled Agni-Kool, or sons of fire, 
who, according to the legend, were produced out of the fire-foun- 
tain of sacrifice on Mount Aboo, in Guzerat, under the powerful 
incantations of a Brahmin, named Vashishta. They are supposed 
to have been Rajpoot princes, and descent from them is still 
claimed by Rajpoot clans.’ It is certain that the warlike classes 
of India, who probably never embraced Booddhism, were early 
enlisted on the side of persecution, and assisted their priesthood ; 
and that the Booddhists were driven from their monasteries, which 
were destroyed, or having been purified, were converted into 
Hindoo temples. Brahmins preached the renewed Hindooism 
boldly through India, and the people heard with wondering ears 
of the existence of gods and goddesses, under the new revelation of 
the sacred Puranas; of their loves and contests, and passions akin 
to humanity; of new and different heavens and hells; of miracles 
of the gods, and of deified heroes, and their interest in the affairs 
of men. There were too many elements of popular faith mingled 


3 Tod's ‘ Rajasthan,’ &c. 
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with these strange legends to escape the belief of the Hindoo 
people. The whole of the new scheme of religion was accepted with 
an avidity of which the persecution of the Booddhists was an earnest 
proof; and the Brahmins, as the receivers of a fresh and divine 
revelation, became more powerful than ever. Then idol-worship 
recommenced. The images of gods and demi-gods were created 
after a rude fashion which has never altered, and set up in 
religious edifices, which had never before existed ; and these were 
mingled with the pre-existent Seevite adoration of the Pillar and 
the Calf followed by the Israelites, and of trees and serpents, 
until the present elements of Hindoo faith were completed, and no 
matter how old, or how incongruous, were believed. Splendid 
festivals, liturgies, and ceremonial observances were combined 
with a licentious faith and practice, and proved irresistible to the 
Hindoo people of all ranks; and it*is consistent with their charac- 
ter that Booddhism declined. It was not, however, altogether 
extinguished ; there were still princes and their people powerful 
enough to preserve it for the present, and indeed for four centuries 
afterwards, 

In other respects, up to the Christian era, India does not seem 
to have much changed. ‘The system of the divisions of the people 
by Menu still prevailed. Literature and the science of astronomy, 
mathematics and logic, as well as religious and metaphysical 
philosophy, had attained their greatest height ; and though as yet 
no union of India under one particular dynasty or empire is appa- 
rent, yet individual kingdoms were locally powerful, the people . 
were civilised, and, as far as can be ascertained, content and pro- 
sperous. 

During this period also, the progress of the Aryans towards the 
nouth of India was an active one. There are no records, it is true, 
of that progress, nor of the faith which may have been professed 
before Hindooism; but that powerful States arose which were 
Hindoo, there can be no question, nor any that Booddhism was 
established in some localities; but, on the whole, there is great 
historic darkness in regard to the condition of the south until the 
era of Ptolemy, A.D. 140. It is, however, extremely jen 
probable that Egyptian and Greek, and possibly also !smplad. 
Roman, merchants visited the southern portions of India before, as 
they undoubtedly did after, the Christian era; and that, in the 
period now under consideration, there was comparatively little 
difference between the population of the north of India and of the 
south, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OF THE NORTHERN MEDLEVAL DYNASTIES, A.D. 100 to 700. 


AT the period of the Christian era, the northern portion of India 
was ruled over by several powerful dynasties, of which a brief 
summary is necessary. 

I, The Andhras held part of North-Eastern India, which in- 
cluded Maghada, as their northern capital, and of 
Telingaéna, the tract which intervenes between the 
Deccan and the sea. Another capital for the southern provinces 
was founded at Wurungul. ac series of twenty-nine princes, 

Vandalsin Whose names and dates of succession have been ascer- 

Africa, —_—_ tained, the Andbras are traceable as far as 436 a.p., and 
will appear again, in however a reduced condition, in contact with 
the Mahomedans. 

II. Eastward from the Andhras lay the great kingdom of Bengal, 

ruled by a dynasty known under the designation of 
ae Pala, which, according to inscriptions of various periods, 
Paid dynasty. claims to have ruled over all India and Ceylon at one 
period, and to have included even Tibet in its dominions.’ It 
has always, however, been found difficult to decide, in relation ta 
the text of early Indian inscriptions, whether to admit the facts 
they profess to record, or, on the other hand, to attribute them to 
the ingenuity of the scribes who, in order to magnify the records 
of their patrons, mingled together the most incongruous materials 
and traditions of conquest and dominion. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Palé dynasty, and its successor the 
Séna, reigned in Bengal up to the Mahomedan conquest 
of that province; and as communication by sea was easy and fre- 
quent with Ceylon, they may have shared with others the occasional 
sovereignty of that island. 

III. Shortly before the Christian era, a Tartar race established 
Tartar dynas- themselves in Kashmere, and became Booddhists. In 
ties of Kas the year 21 a.D., the reigning king, Abhim&nya, erected 

sooth the gateways of the celebrated tope or shrine at Sanchi,? 

Olympiad. in Central India, as one of the established memorials of 
the dynasty, which appears to have ceased with him, and was 
succeeded by the Gonardhds, who added snake-worship 
to their Booddhism, though it is very probable that this 
peculiar faith was that of the original Tartar invaders. 


1 Elphinstone’s ‘ History,’ vol. i.; Colebrooke, &c. 
2 Fergusson's ‘ Chronology.’ 
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The Gonardhas were large contributors to the Booddhist monu- 
ments and remains of India. The third of their line, Pea 
Ravan, constructed some of the early cave temples at of cave 
Ajunta, in the Deccan, about the close of the first cen- pias 
tary a.D. The eleventh prince, Mibirakdéla, about the second 
century a.D., raised the central building of the Booddhist shrine 
of Amravati,! on the Krishna river. The seventeenth in succes- 
sion built the Booddhist tope called Tukht-i-Soliman, in the 
Punjab ; and to his successor Gokarna, the Booddhist excavations 
near Nassuk are attributed; as also to the last but one of the 
dynasty, Narendrdaditya, the beautiful outer rail of the Temple of 
Amravati.' With the next prince, Yudishthéra, the Gonardh& 
dynasty ceased for an interval of six ‘ Aditya’ kings, 
who also appear to have been great constructors and 
excavators. By Tunjisia, in the close of the third century a.D., 
the inner rail of the Amravati tope was added ;? and by Jayendra, 
the fifth Aditya, the great Booddhist caves and monasteries at 
Keneri, near Bombay, were excavated. About a.p. 450, Batted: 
the Gonardhé dynasty was again raised to power by 11. restored, 
Méghavahaéna ; and the beautiful zodiac cave temple marcian 
at Ajunta, 530 a.p., the temple of Martund, in Kash- emperor of 
mere, and that of Bhuvanéshwar, in Orissa, 622 a.p.,3 
still remain as memorials of this dynasty. 

Although its works, in temples, &c., lie as far south Hejira of 
as Amravati, on the banks of the Krishna, they can res 
hardly be accepted as proofs of the actual dominiun of these 
Kashmere dynasties so far to the southward in the early period of 
their existence. The Booddhists, priests and monks, had fixed upon 
wild lonely spots as localities for their worship ; and of this pecu- 
liar taste, or perhaps necessity, there is no more striking example 
than the secluded ravine of Ajunta. In such places, works of ex- 
eavation or construction were permitted to distant parties, most 
probably under the countenance or assistance of local rulers. At 
a later period, however, the power of the Kashmere dynasty seems 
to have increased very materially, and the ‘Raja Turangiri,’ or 
history of Kashmere, supplies many facts in the me- pysnasty of 
disval age of India which are worthy of credit. The "a#hmere. 
period of this history extends from Kanishka, the third prince of 
the original Tartar dynasty, who isplaced at 17 to24a.p.,‘ Tiberius 
to 40 a.p.,> down to 622 a.D., or about six centuries.® Rone” 


Adityas. 


Pope Bont- 
face IL 


! Fengusson’s ‘Tree and Serpent matic Chronicle.’ 


Worship.’ 5 Lassen, ‘Ind. Alterthumskirche.’ 
2 Ibid. 6 « Abstract of Raja Turangiri,’ by 
3 Ibid. Professor Wilson. 
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Marcian In or about 450 a.p. Méghavéhfna, the first prince 
eer sae of the restored Gonardhé line, is recorded to have in- 
Germany. = vaded Ceylon, and usurped that kingdom; an event 
which is in some measure confirmed by Ceylon annals, In a.p. 525 
Matrigoopta, the fifth king, abdicated, and the throne was then 
taken possession of by Vikram-Aditya the Great, King of Malwa, 
at that time lord paramount of India. On his death, however, 
Pravaraséna re-occupied the throne: invaded the territories of 
Siladitya, the successor of Vikram; defeated him, and took him 
prisoner, but subsequently restored the kingdom to him. These 
events, and the many celebrated and still existing memorials of 
the Kashmere dynasty, entitle it to a high place in the records of 
the first five centuries of the Christian era in India. 

IV. Although hitherto the peninsula of Kattiawar has not been 
B4h dynasty Slluded to in particular terms, yet under its Hindoo or 
ofSauriahtra. Sangcrit appellation of Saurashtra, it became the seat 
of Aryan colonies at a very early period of their invasion and 
from its natural fertility, as well as its commanding maritime 
position, rose into a powerful kingdom. At the time of the 
Méhébhérut, Saurashtra was possessed by Krishna, who took an 
active part in the great war; and, as an incarnation of Vishnoo, is 
still worshipped by perhaps the majority of the Hindoos, while 
his temple of Dwarka, as well as that of Somnath, continue to be 
very holy places of pilgrimage. From the death of Krishna, 
however, up to the period under notice, no historical facts have 
come to light: and the traditions of the Yadoo race, to which 
Krishna belonged, supply no materials on which dependence can 
be placed. In Kattiawar, the Séh dynasty was founded in the 
first century B.c.. by Na&hépdéna, and subsequently attained great 
power. The dynasty displaced was probably Mauryan, which, 
under King Asdéka, undoubtedly possessed Saurdshtra and the 
adjacent countries. The most important of Asdka’s edicts, pre- 
viously mentioned in Chapter XI, were engraved upon the rocka 
of the hill forts of Girnar and Joonargurh, in this province; and it 
will be remembered that after his death, his empire, which had 
extended east to west from sea to sea, became dismembered and 
broken up into separate States and dynasties, of which no authentic 
record has survived. The establishment of the Saéh dynasty is, 
however, more perfectly authenticated than any contemporary 
event; and it is by their coins, a nearly complete series of 
which has been collected, that the dates of successive princes 
have been defined in a great measure, though not as yet toa 
complete extent. 

The Séhs are believed to have been a Parthian race, one of the 
numerous bands of Central Asian warrior invaders who, from time 
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to time, poured by hordes into India, and settled there; their 
descendants still exist in Kattiawar, and preserve the fair com- 
plexion of their race separate from other inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, and their peculiarly fine breed of horses possesees a lineage 
as old as their own. During the period of the Mauryan dynasty, 
and indeed long before it, Saurdshtra became highly civilised, and 
an active trade was carried on with Egypt by sea, as well as with | 
Persia by land. The Séhs would seem, therefore, to have followed 
the track of commerce, and invaded Saurdshtra by the western 
passes and Sinde. Ina series of twenty-seven successions, they 
reigned in Saurdshtra until a.p. 235, or in all 313 years ;! sasiminius 
or, by another calculation, 376 years. Sehore was ¢™peror. 
their capital, and their dominions extended as far as Sattara and 
Kolapore, in the Deccan. In the first instance they appear to 
have adopted the Booddhist faith; and the excavation and con- 
struction of the wonderful cave temple at Karlee, between Bombay 
and Poona, was the work of Nahapéna, the founder of the dynasty, 
in conjunction with King Dévabhuti, of the Sangé dynasty, B.c. 86, 
whose works then were probably completed. One inscription of 
the Saéhs, that on the bridge of King Rudra Damén, is gpering 
of the year 15 a.p. It commemorates the conquest of emperor. 
the Deccan from Satakarni I. of the Andhra dynasty, who reigned 
from a.D. 10, and by this the authenticity of both monarchs is 
determined. Mr. Fergusson is of opinion? that these Saéhs were 
Tue-Che, mentioned in the last chapter as having conquered 
Western India, B.c. 26; and the dates given agree on various 
grounds so nearly, that there can be little question on the subject. 
Whether, however, the Sahs were Parthians, according to Colonel 
Tod, or Indo-Bactrians ; or, as Mr. Elphinstone prefers to consider, 
Persians of the Sassanian race, is undecided, and signifies, perhaps, 
very little ; they were at least foreigners, and as the sun appears 
on their coins as the distinctive emblem of their dynasty, it favours 
the presumption that they were Sassanian Persians, fire and sun 
worshippers, who adopted Booddhism as the then existent faith of 
their new country. 

V. The dynasty of the Gooptas, better known, perhaps, under 
their local appellation of Bullabhi or Vullabhi, who 7, oo ior 
conquered Saurashtra from the Séhs, and established Ballabhe or, 
themselves at Vullabhi in Kattiawar, in or about the saurishtra, 
year 318 a.p., was apparently of northern origin, but Constantine 
their chronology i is confused, and has been perplexing“ 
to antiquarians in a great degree ; nor can it be said to be yet entirely 
cleared up. That they were a powerful race of medisval kings, 


1 Fergusson’s ‘Chronology.’ 2 ‘Indian Chronology,’ p. 51. 
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is evident from the Vishnoo Purana, in which a list of them is given. 
This list includes the names of six monarchs who held the proud 
title of ‘ Maharaja Adiraj,’ or Emperor of India; and from in- 
acriptions at Allahabad, on the Ganges, and elsewhere, it may 
be inferred that their actual dominion extended over the whole of 
Hindostan Proper, including possibly several minor States, as well 
as over India in general. In the Allahabad inscription, trans- 
lated by Mr. Prinsep, Samoodré Goopta, the second monarch in 
the series, claims sovereignty over Sinhdla, or Ceylon, as having 
been conquered by him ; and affords additional confirmation of that 
island having been, for a considerable period in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ, if not indeed earlier, a dependency of 
the Indian monarchs. 

The Goopta dynasty professed the Hindoo faith, and the ruins of 
their western capital, Vullabhi, attest ita former extent; but as 
most of their coins belong to what is called the Kanoujya series, it 
may be assumed that that ancient city was their northern capital, 
and, in conjunction with their inscriptions, show that their real 
seat of power was in Northern India, from whence their conquests 
extended to Vullabhi in the west, and eventually reached Ceylon . 
in the course of 150 years, Toramdna, the last king of the 
ps0 dynasty, bears the date of a.p. 498, which agrees with 

8 con- e ° ° 

ee that of Toramana, the fourth in succession of the kings 

’ of Kashmere. It is possible, therefore, as there are no 
traces of the Gooptas after 408 a.p., that the two dynasties had 
become united in the person of Toramina, and this view of the 
subject is adopted from the tenor of inscriptions at Gwalior and 
Eran, and other data, by several authorities. In his annals of the 
Rajpoots, Colonel Tod traces the Bullabhis, or what remained of 
them after the subversion of their dynasty, to Mewar, where they 
founded a new principality, which still exists. They had been 
driven out of Kattiawar by a fresh invasion from the westward, 
and as their latest dates upon copper-plate grants is 525 a.D., 
their removal to Mewar may have occurred at, or soon after, that 

riod.? 

All through the medieval period, however, much confusion 
exists, on account of names of kings of different dynasties being 
identical with each other; and great ingenuity and perseverance 
have been exercised by those who have had, so to speak, to grope 
their way through these dark ages, to distinguish one from 
another. The fact that these northern dynasties had coins, has 
been of great importance and assistance, not only in arranging 


! Fer on’s ‘ Bhan Dajee Rajen- 2 Elphinstone, ‘History,’ vol. i. 
shahal’ em po i 
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lists, and dates of succession, but of proving a common foreign 
origin of the royal race from Sassanian or Persian invaders, in 
contra-distinction to the more ancient Aryan dynasties which had 
no coinages. These Indo-Sassanian kings, as the Gooptas, form a 
separate group of themselves in the medieval period of India, and 
the ancient Aryan dynasties appear to have been absorbed by 
them, except that of the PAlas of Bengal, and to some extent the 
Andhras. 


In the foregoing summary of the northern dynasties of India, 
only those have been mentioned of which authentic details exist, 
gathered from inscriptions and coins. These details are being 
followed up by discoveries from newly-translated inscriptions and 
from coins, so that the subject is, as yet, not by any means as 
complete as it may hereafter become. Besides those already enu- 
merated, there were others in northern India at the period under re- 
view, a valuable table of which is given by Mr. Elphinstone,’ which 
contains the following names:— Maghada (Andhra), Gour, Malwah, 
Guzerat (Sah and Goopta), Kanouje (Goopta), Mithili, Benares 
Dehly, Ajmere, Mewar (Bullabhi), Jesselmere, Jeipoor—the last 
three still existing—Sinde and Cashmere. These probably com- 
prised the whole of the major States of Northern India, and existed 
from periods extending, in the cases of Maghada, Gour, Malwah, 
Mithili, Dehly, Kashmere, and Sinde, far beyond the Christian era, 
down to the tenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.p., that is, 
until subverted by the Mahomedans. Over these States, . 
at various periods, and by monarchs of different Emperors ot 
dynasties who were powerful enough to assume and cima 
maintain it in turn, the authority of Maharaja Adhiraj, or em- 
peror, was exercised. There never appears to have been any 
confederation of States with an emperor at its head, nor did the 
authority of emperor belong to any line or dynasty by hereditary 
right; but the power exercised may be assumed to represent that 
of the strongest for the time being. The following detail, quoted 
from Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Chronology of the Medieval Period,’ shows 
not only the persons, but the States, which exercised the privilege 
of emperorship at various periods, and the comparatively short 
intervals between some, may serve to show the rapid fluctuations 
of power, and the perpetual contentions of the kings of India with 
each other. 


1 ‘History,’ vol. i. p. 412, 
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Maharaja Adhiraj, or Emperors of India. 


1. Vikram-Aditya, of Malwah . . . «© |. © 490 
2. Siladitya, of Malwah . A : 2 . : §30 
3. Se rakdra, of pane ee ee ee ee | 
4. Raja Varadbéna ~ 6 «© «© « « 605? 
6. P Pale Kesi IT., of Kulyan. es - 4 . 609 
6. Sri Dharaséna III, of Bakabhi , . . . . 650? 
7. Vikram- Aditya, of Kulyan . . ; ; ; . 660 
8. Vinayaditya, of Kulyan. : ; : : - 680 
9. Vijayaditya, of aa ° . ° . ° ° . 695 
10. Vi -Aditya II. é a ‘ : - 733 


This list contains four names of kings of Kulyan, a State which 
has not as yet been alluded to, as it belonged to the southern 
group of Indian kingdoms, and its history will be explained here- 
after. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE SOUTHERN MEDLEVAL DYNASTIES: HINDOO—B.C. 900 TO 
A.D. 800. 


THE progress of the Aryan Hindvos southwards is involved in the 
Obecurity of last degree of obscurity. In regard to the northern 
indian” Aryans, there are at least some historic pointa upon 
Mistry which, as will have been understood, no doubt can be 
cast. Others, uncertain in many respects, perhaps, but still 
seeming to illustrate each event, may be accepted in general terms 
until the advent of the Greeks; and the progressive communica- 
tions with them, for several centuries, furnish historical particulars 
and dates, which tally with those of foreign sources, and cannot 
be refuted. For the south, however, there are no such data. 
The conquest of Ceylon by Rama, King of Oude, though ad- 
mitted as a remote historical fact, may nevertheless be open to as 
much doubt as the siege of Troy. There are, however, many 
portions of the Ramdyana which, putting aside more modern 
Brahminical interpolations, bear a strong impress of truth. It is 
not to be gathered from the Ramayana that the northern Aryans 
had any previous knowledge of the people of the south. Their 
progress southwards had been stopped apparently by the central 
forests and jungles; and, in like manner, the southern people seem 
only to have reached the southern boundaries of those tracts. 
Rama, however, is recorded to have established kingdoms at 
Kishkinda, a small district near Beejanugger, on the Tumboodra 
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river, still held sacred by Hindoos, and also in Lunka or Ceylon ; 
and after the Ceylon war, intercourse between the north and 
south no doubt increased, and may have been maintained for 
many centuries before the Christian era; but there is no record of 
any kind on which historic dates or facts can be based, and the 
whole has to rest, necessarily, upou conjecture or inference. All 
the roval races of the south evidently trace their origin to persons 
of northern origin. The Seevaic faith and worship had extended 
to the south at a very early age, and though Brahmins are not 
mentioned till a later period, the people appear to have been 
divided into castes. 

In Chapter VIII. a speculation was hazarded as to the original 
invaders of the south being Turanian or Scythian, 86 p,neuages of 
well because of analogies in languages, as on uccount of tue south. 
existing prehistoric remains. The original language, whatever it 
may have been, became converted into Tamul as the head, Teloogoo, 
Canarese, Malialum, Tulu, and some other minor dialects. Each 
of those named possessed, and still possesses, a geographical limit 
of its own, which has probably never varied; and though all 
differ in many respects, yet their family likeness to each other, as 
a distinct group, has never been questioned. Mr. Elphinstone, ‘ His- 
tory,’ vol. i. ch. ii. book iv., adopts the opinion of Mr. Ellie in regard 
to the great antiquity and perfection of the Tamul language be- 
fore the Aryan Sanscrit; and if this hypothesis be teuable, it 
opens out a length of period which defies speculation. The 
original literature of this language has a character which is not 
Aryan, and it was only affected by Sanscrit at a later period, when 
that language was introduced by Brahmin missionaries. The 
ancient Tamul literature possesses no tradition of its antiquity ; 
but, on the fact of its existence, and the concurrent testimony of 
the Ramayana, it may be accepted that the earliest settlers in 
Southern India were at least as civilised as those of the north. 

Three separate conquests of Ceylon, subsequent to that of 
Rima, were noticed in the last chapter as claimed by , i... 
Hindoo monarchs cf India. The first by Chandra conquests of 
Goopta, about a.p. 400 to 401; the second by Mégha- ae 
vaban4, of the Gonardya dynasty of Kashmere, a.p. 430; and the 
third at a probably much later period, by Devé Pal Déb, king of 
Bengal. These circumstances are mentioned to prove that inter- 
course was maintained between the north and south at these, ns 
at earlier, periods. The Chinese Booddhist traveller Fah-Hian 
sailed in a ‘great merchant vessel ’ from the mouth of the Ganges: 
to Ceylon about a.p. 400, The Booddhist relics had been pope 
transferred there at an earlier period; and probably isnocent 
about A.D. 600, the ishand, according to Booddhist chronology, was; 
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invaded and taken possession of by ‘ Vijéyo,’ who crossed from 
the southern portion of India. But there are earlier records of 
the existence of southern monarchies than these. Mr. Elphin- 
Barty connec. 2t08@ quotes Strabo as authority for an embagsy from 
tion with = King Pandion’ to Augustus, shortly before the Chris- 
bias tian era, perhaps about 20 3.c., when Porus, a northern 
king, sent a similar mission—or the two may be identical; and 
ulso that the Pandyan dynasty is mentioned in the ‘ Periplus,’ 
which has many details of provinces and cities still distinctly 
traceable by name. It is evident, therefore, that two powerful 
kingdoms had been established in the south—one the Pandyan, 
which had its permanent capital at Madura; the other Chola, the 
first capital of which was Kanchy, or Conjeveram, on the Cauvery, 
the second, Tanjore. 

There can be little doubt, also, that at the period of the 
Mission ana Christian era, intercourse by sea from the western coast 
eae tHe of India was maintained with Egypt, and perhaps with 
Thomas. Arabia; and though absolute corroboration is want- 
ing, the visit of the Apostle Thomas to Southern India, his con- 
version of large numbers of the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
his martyrdom at Malliapoor, near Madras, are supported as well 
by local tradition and the observance of the anniversary of hia 
death, as by the fact that the Christian Churches founded by him 
continued to exist until, about the fifth century, they placed 
themselves under the spiritual authority of the Bishop or Patri- 
arch of Mosul, in Armenia, and still remain subject to his juris- 
diction. In these early ages, the Indian Christians do not seem 
to have suffered persecution by the Hindoos. Cooroorangon 
Perumal, probably a king of Madura or of Chéra, in the sixth 
century, 13 recorded to have afforded protection to the Chris- 
tians, whose merchants were rich, and traded with Egypt and 
Persia. 

Of the southern kingdoms, the Chéla was undoubtedly the 
Chola largest, though not perhaps the most ancient. Itsalleged 
dynasty. founder was Tayaman Nalé, who came from the north of 

India, and appears to have gained possession of the country near the 
modern Arcot. Kanchy, or Conjeveram, which afterwards became 
the capital, was founded by Adénda. About 360 B.c. the Chola 
perius Ochus CYHaSty merged into the Pandya by marriage, and so 
subdues continued for 570 years; but in 214 a.p. the States 
salon became separated again, and the Chélas removed their 
capital to Tanjore, which was founded in that year by Kullo- 
tunga, the head of a new dynasty which flourished there till a.p. 
1eo emperor 888. Grants and endowments by separate Chola princes 
of the East. can be traced down to the fourteenth century; but the 
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historical facts are rare and obscure. There is no question, how- 
ever, that the Chéla dominions were very extensive ; reir domt- 
they met those of the Andhras on the north, the Pan- 2oo® 

dyas and Chéras on the south and west, and on the east they were 
bounded by the sea. To this dynasty countless temples and other 
works may be traced by their inscriptions, and the peculiar style 
of architecture — Dravidian, which was founded in the south, 
is recognised by Mr. Fergusson as one of the distinct orders of 
India. It is possible, also, that some of the excavated temples of 
Ellora, especially that of Kylas, the most modern and most mag- 
nificent, may, from its style, have been the work of the Chélas. 

The founder of the Pandyan dynasty is named Pandya, a person of 
the agricultural class, who came from Ayodya, or Oude. panaya 
From him, seventy-four successions are reckoned up to 4sasty. 
Kuna, or Guna, in the third century a.D., which, on the generally 
assumed average of sixteen years to each, would place the esta- 
blishment of the Pandyan dynasty about the ninth century B.c. 
Their first capital was Kurky, which is mentioned in the ‘ Periplus,’ 
the second Kalyanpoor, and the third Madura, founded by Kulasi- 
khéré. In the third century a.p. the kingdom was ruled by a 
princess, who was conquered by an incarnation of Seeva, whom 
she married; and this event probably records the introduction of 
the Seevaic faith, which, both in the Pandyan and Chéla kingdoms, 
appears to have been the established religion. Both these dynasties, 
however, lapsed into Jainism at various periods, and a conversion 
of the Pandyan king Kuna, in a.p. 1028, forms the subject of a 
special inscription. The Pandyas reigned over the whole of the 
extreme southern portion of India, and the dynasty was prolonged 
until its final extinction by the Mahomedans. 

The Chéra dominions embraced the western districts of Mysore 
with Malabar, and may have been separated from the cnéra 
Chélas about a.p. 500. Little, however, is known of ‘yaety. 
the dynasty. 

In these southern Turanian kingdoms, the science of architecture 
was developed at an early period, possibly before, but certainly 
soon after, the Christian era; and more progress was made in it, 
by the execution of temples and other great public monuments, 
than in the north. Not only were their dimensions larger, but 
their style was more confirmed, and their ornamentation richer, 
and of a more distinct character. But as an almost higher proof of 
their civilisation, it may be adduced that artificial irrigation of 
the soil had been commenced upon a scale of extended usefulness, 
which existed probably in no other country except Babylon. 
The exact period at which the system was commenced is not 
known ; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly after 
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the Christian era, and it is not improbable that it had then been 
long in operation. In this particular, the southern people of India 
left the northern far behind. 

Not only were stone dams, or weirs, thrown across large rivers, 
and their streams directed over the lands on their banks, but 
reservoirs of all sizes, from the humblest village tank to those 
noble lakes still in existence, which are from one to ten square 
niles and upwards in area, were distributed over every part of the 
country, furnishing then, as now, means of irrigation to thousands 
of acres of land, which would otherwise be sterile. These reservoirs 
were formed by dams thrown across the courses of brooks and 
streams of all sizes, at some point where the comparative flatness 
of the river valley above, and projections of high land on each 
bank towards the stream, afforded at once the site of a basin and 
its dam; and thus the water of the stream, when flooded by the 
periodical rains, was stored up until it was needed for the dry 
seasons. The dams of these reservoirs were of earth faced with 
large blocks of rough stone set without mortar; nor can the most 
scientific processes of the present day improve either the principles 
of construction of such dams, or the simple but efficacious 
sluices with which they were fitted for the regulated discharge of 
water. Of such useful works, upwards of fifty thousand are still 
in working order in the Madras Presidency, and the total number 
of these enduring monuments of past ages must be immense, 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF THE SOUTHERN MEDIZVAL DYNASTIES: HINDOO (continued), 
A.D. 250 to 1200. 


CoNTEMPORARY with the Chélas and Pandyas of the extreme 
Chatixya --BOUth, a dynasty named Chalukya had arisen at an early 
dynasty of period, and in the middle of the fourth century a.D. 
ati had attained great power in the Carnatic. The first 
authentic date of this family, obtained from a fine and still 
Tneoderig  PeTfect. inscription, is 489 a.p., by Pulakési, the son of 
king of Jaya Sinha. The genealogy of the family extends to 
nee fifty-nine princes, or, on an average of sixteen years to 
ench, 8 period of 944 years. Of these, forty-three princes reigned 
in Ayodya, or Oude, and the remaining sixteen in the Carnatic, 
which would fix the rise of the southern Chalhikya family about 
Dectua a.p. 250. The founder of the Carnatic dynasty was a 
Rowe." prince named Héma Syn, who had wandered to the 
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Deccan and Carnatic, and, marrying a princess of the latter 
country, settled there. Their first capital was Nagdvy, near 
the Bheema river, and thence, as their power increased, they 
moved to Kulyan, the present Kalliany of the Nizam’s dominions, 
which became a famous city. In their inscription at Yeeoor, the 
Chalikyas claim authority over the Chélas and Pandyas of the 
south, and also over the Andhras, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula; and for a time the Chalukya princes, as indeed is proved 
from other sources, were lords paramount in India. The Chalukyas 
were magnificent temple-builders, and some of the cave temples 
most beautiful edifices in Western India bear their ¢*cvated. 
dynastic emblem, the boar. It is doubtful how much of the 
Ellora excavations belong to them, but they are assumed to have 
taken a large part in them; and at the village of Khurdsa, not far 
from Kalliany, there is a fine series of cave temples, containing 
emblems of Seeva, executed by them. The fourth and fifth centuries 
a.D. are the periods of the greatest power of this dynasty, and 
victories over the Chélas, and even the burning of their capital, 
Kanchy, are recorded, as well as military operations which ex- 
tended into Malwah. After the fifth century the | 

dynasty declined, though very gradually, under attacks declines, but 
by the Cholas from the south, the Yadavis from the “ peatares 
north, and probably the Andhras from the east; but in the year 
733 a.D. a king named Teila is recorded as having reinstated the 
power of the kingdom, and his grandson, Disa Vardna, to have 
overcome the Chélas, driving them southwards, and again burning 
their capital. The Chalukya dynasty lasted till the year 1182 a.p., 
when the throne was usurped by one of the feudal . oo ieus 
nobles, from which it may be inferred that the king- emperor of 
dom had fallen into a distracted condition. 

The Kala Bhiryas, who subverted the great Chalukya dynasty 
in the year 1182, were originally feudal chiefs of the |... ea 
Chalukyas, and ruled over a small territory to the dynasty of 
west of Kalliany. They also appear to have had an ““?™™ 
Aryan origin, as the founder of the family had emigrated from 
Kalinga, in Northern India, to the Deccan at a very early period, 
and attached himself to the Chalikya family, as is recorded in 
their inscriptions. Towards the close of the Chaluikyan power, 
eerious contentions arose between them and their powerful vassal, 
and sometimes one party, and again the other, are recorded to 
have been dominant, until the final disappearance of the Chalti- 
kyas. Nor were the Kala Bhiryas long destined to survive 
them. 

At that period a new sect was springing up in the Carnatic, 
which, alike hostile to the Jain as it was to the Brahminical faith, 
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became the means of accomplishing a great dynastic and religious 

Riseotthe TeVOlution. A Brahmin named Bussappa, of obscure 

Lingayet birth, began the new movement, preaching a pure 

a Theism, the abolition of idolatry, and the adoration only 
of the Phallic emblems of Seeva. The new faith, under the 
appellation of Lingayet, soon attracted notice, and on account of 
the divine revelations claimed by him, Bussappa was invited to 
Bussappe's Kulyan, then in possession of the King Vijala Kala- 
proceedings. bhurya, who had usurped the throne. Bussappa was 
taken into favour by the Minister of the State, and having married 
his daughter, resided at Court. At this period the King became 
enamoured of Bussappa’s beautiful sister Pudma, married her, and 
raised her brother to the rank of minister and head of the army. 
Bussappa then conceived the project of establishing his new tenets 
by force, the first step to which would be to usurp the throne. He 
boldly proclaimed that he was an incarnation of Seeva, and was 
followed by an immense number of his disciples. The King took 
the field against him, and in a battle which ensued was defeated 
with great loss. Satisfied with his success, however, Bussappa, 
who might then have usurped the throne, besought pardon, and 
was reinstated in office. His real object was to obtain the throne 
for his sister's child, and to become regent of the kingdom; and 
by some means the King was induced to abdicate and become 
an ascetic; but, as he disappeared, it is more than probable he 
was put to death in a.p. 1166, nine years after his 
usurpation of the kingdom. Bussappa could not how- 
ever maintain his position, or his authority over his 
nephew, and being obliged to fly from Kulyan, was pursued and 
put to death; but the tenets he had promulgated had been 
accepted by multitudes of the people, who now venerated him as 
a martyr; they were preached after his death with great effect by 
another nephew, Chun-Bussappa, and remain to the present time, 
professed by perhaps the majority of the middle classes in Southern 
and South-Western India. 

Vijéla Kalabhirya’s death terminated the Chalikya dominion, 
the Yadavig 224 the kingdom was immediately afterwards invaded, 
conquer and annexed by the Yadavds or Jadows of Déoghur, 
Kulyan, = the modern Dowlatabad. The Chahikyas appear in 
the first instance to have been Hindoos professing the Seevaic faith, 
but they afterwards became Jains, a religion which had been 
introduced from Kattiawar and Guzerat, and so continued till 
the Lingiyet revolution, under Bussappa. Most of the splendid 
temples erected by the Chalikya and by a minor dynasty, the 
Rattas, absorbed by them, were dedicated to the Jain faith : with 
many Viharas or colleges and monasteries, all of which suffered 
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severely, as well by the irruptions of the Brahminical Chélas in 
the fierce period of religious contention between the Lingdyets and 
the Jains, which followed the death of Bussappa. The archi- 
tecture of the Chalukya period is peculiar, but extremely elegant, 
having a character of ornamentation of its own, which is not 
without suspicion of Greek assistance. 

The Bellaéls were the successors of the Chéra dynasty in 
Western Mysore and Malabar; they occupied a place, as _,. ree 
it were, between the Chalikyas and the Chélas, and beiiat 
by their inscriptions appear to have maintained con- 7” 
stant warfare with both. By an inscription of a.p. 1235, seven- 
teen successions are enumerated up to the founder of the family, 
which, according to the usual average computations, would place 
his date in a.p. 980, or thereabouts; and an inscription in the 
Mackenzie collection makes it a.p. 984. One of the Chalhikyan 
records commemorates a great victory over the Belldls near 
Moudgul, when the Belléls had invaded the kingdom; but 
temples erected by both dynasties, bearing their distinctive 
emblems, the boar of the Chalukyas, and the tiger or shardila 
of the Belléls, are found in the same localities, denoting their 
slternate possession of the country. For some time the town of 
Lukhoondy, in Dharwar, was the capital of the Belldls, whence they 
retired southwards to Dwara Samoodra, in North Mysore. They 
were Jains in the firet instance; but in 1133, Vishnoo eset 
Verddhana, the king, was converted to Brahminism by kine sot 
the great Brahmin missionary Ramanuja, to commemo- 
rate which event, the splendid temple at Belloor was dedicated to 
Vishnoo. The dynasty continued till a.p. 1268, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. 

The Silhférés were local princes, tributary to the Chalukyas. 
Their territories Jay around Kolapoor, which was then 
their capital, and their inscriptions upon temples, and 
copper tablet grants, prove them to have held extensive, though 
not perhaps independent, sway over a large portion of what is now 
styled the Southern Mahratta country. An inscription geepnen king 
ot a.p. 1135 enumerates eight successions up to the Easiand. 
founder of the family, which would place their origin about 
007 a.D. 

A legend concerning the Kadémba family, which is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the southern dynasties, records 
that the founder was the offspring of Seeva, born under 
a Kadémba tree, and hence the family appellation. They were 
sovereigns of Banawassy, which is a district mentioned in Ptolemy, 
as also the name of its prince, Trinetra Kaddmba, in a.p. 168. 
A memorial inscription of the family recounts successions up to 
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a.D. 578, or contemporary with the Chalikyas; but claims to 
Tiberius have been independent at the period of the esta- 
emperor. blishment of the Chalukyas. To the founder of the 

family, Mayura Varma, is attributed the introduction of Brahmins 
and the Brahmin faith. Banawassy, and a portion of the Dhar- 
war collectorate, was the seat of the family; but their possessions 
extended to the sea-coast, north and south, for a considerable 
distance, their inscriptions being traceable in temples and other 
buildings; and it was no doubt owing to their maritime position 
that they became known to the early Greek navigators. 

Mention of the Ratté dynasty occurs in inscriptions incidentally 
with the Chalikyas, who subverted them; they were 
Jains, and lords of Samdati, in Dharwar ; they are trace- 
able by these inscriptions up to a.p. 1097; and, though in a 
reduced condition, the family was in existence up to the Maho- 
medan conquest. 

The era of Shalivaéhaén4, a.p. 77, is still maintained among the 
Hindoos of the Deccan, over which country, and per- 
haps part of Malwah, he reigned at that period; but 
comparatively little is known of him, except his era, on which 
historical dependence can be placed. He was a Hindoo, and took 
an active part in the persecution of the Booddhists, by the aasist- 
ance of the Agni Kool warriors of Rajpootana. By tradition, 
Shalivéhféné was the son of a potter, born in a miraculous man- 
ner of a virgin to be the saviour and protector of the then perse- 
cuted Brahmins, and a regenerator of the Hindoo faith; but to 
what dynasty he belonged, or whether he was the founder of one, 
there is no record. The capital of Shalivéhaénéa is believed to have 
been Paitan, on the Godavery, which still remains. In the 
‘ Periplus,’ two great cities in the Deccan are mentioned as marts 
of trade, one of which is Plithana; and Mr. Elphinstone con- 
jectures that the Greek ITAIGANA may be a clerical error for 
MAIOANAor Paitan. The other city is Tagfra, in regard to which 
no definite conclusion has been arrived at. It seems, however, far 
from improbable, that the ruins of a once extensive city on the 
tableland between the fort of Déogurh, or Dowlatabad, and the caves 
of Ellora may be the place. This ruined city was not apparently 
known to Mr. Elphinstone, and the Greeks may, in this instance 
also, have committed a clerical error, by writing raycpa for the 
Hindee vaydpa, ‘the city.’ The local power of Shalivahané, and his 
zeal for the Hindoo faith, renders it possible that he followed the 
Bvoddhists in the excavations at Ellora; and it would be by no means 
inconsistent with probability that the Tagéra or Nagara of the 
Greek merchants, near Déogurh, was one at least of his capitals, 
Oue of the appellations of the Silhdré family was Tagira-poor ; 
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and Mr. Elphinstone (‘ History,’ ch. ii. book iv. p. 481) states that 
the Rajpoot family of Silhar possessed Tagira as its capital in the 
eleventh century. The city itself, however, has never been 
discovered under its recorded name. 

The Y &déva dynasty had probably existed for a considerable period 
before it rose to its zenith of power. Its foundation is _ 
attributed to Ramjee, a shepherd, five centuries B.C. ; dynasty of 
but there is no distinct record of its genealogies, though ee 
it claimed, like many others, a descent from one of the Pandoos of 
the Maéhfbhdérut. Whether it was the successor to Shalivaéhané, 
or not, has never been traced. In 1190 a.D. one of its |. 

° eoce * enry VI. 
inscriptions records conquests of the western provinces emperor of 
of the Chahikya kingdom ; and while by it the king- °"™""™ 
dom of the Chalikyas, on the fall of the Kalabhtiryas, was annexed, 
victories are also recorded over the Bellaéls of Dwara Sumoodra. 
The capital of the Yadavas was Déogurh, and their history, as 
connected with the Mahomedan invasion, will be related here- 
after. 

The ancient and powerful dynasty of the Andhras seems to have 
eplit into four portions after the Christian era. The ori- 
ginal stock still held Maghada, in Bahar, and in a.p. 53 
the Ganapati branch settled south of the Godavery, under Kékateya; 
another branch, the Narupati, became masters of Telin- yer, 
gana, of which the capital was Wurungul; andathird, ¢™veror. 
the Gajupati, ruled over Kuttack. Nothing of accurate historic 
record is known of these dynasties, till the Mahomedans found 
the Narupati Andhras at Wurungul, and this event in their 
history will be recorded in its proper place. 

From Déogurh and Malwah the Hindoo kingdoms and dynasties 
pass into those of the north. What have been reviewed in the 
present chapter contain those only of the south so far as inscrip- 
tions or other memorials have served to perpetuate them for more 
than a thousand years, and those of the Chaluikyan group are 
curiously exact and complete. It may be gathered from the 
recorded history of their contentions, that not only did no con- 
federation of States exist, but that there was no sympathy or bond 
of union between any of them. On the contrary, indeed, a per- 
petual strife for superiority was maintained, which resulted in the 
domination, now of one, now of another, as had been the case 
in Northern India up to the period of the Mahomedan invasion 
of the south. From the fifth century the history of the Carnatic 
is, of all, the clearest portion, and is well illustrated by the in- 
scriptions of the ruling families, the absence of which, in other 
localities, is so much to be regretted. The country appears to 
have been well peopled and well cultivated; and the sea-coast 
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afforded means of communication by sea with Egypt and Arabia. 
In most respects little change can be traced, and the names of 
towns and villages mentioned in inecriptions and now existing 
have not been altered. From the Christian era up to the setenth 
century the Jain faith was the prevailing religion; and, as in 
Guzerat and other localities where it existed, its richly decorated 
temples remain as proofs, not only of the highest architectural 
skill of the period, but of a refinement in taste which is perhaps 
traceable to Greek influence. On the mission of Shunkur Acharya, 
in the eighth century, most of the people forsook the Jain faith, 
and returned to the Brahminical tenets preached by him, which 
enjoined the worship of Seeva. The village communities were 
governed on the same principles as at present, by their hereditary 
officers. Colleges and schools had been established for education, 
and endowed by their founders; hereditary district officers, deans 
of guild, and other functionaries presided over the administration 
of the laws and the collections of revenue; agriculture was well 
protected, and flourished ; and so far as the inscriptions! afford par- 
ticulars, there seems to be no reason to doubt the existence of a 
high and then progressive civilisation, equal in all respects to that 
of Northern India. 


1 Sir Walter Elliot’s collection. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF THE EARLY MAHOMEDAN INVASIONS OF INDIA, A.D. 664 To 997. 


In the year 622 a.p. Mahomed fled from Mecca to Medina, and 
the date was accepted as the commencement of the yanomedan 
Mahomedan era, under the title of the Hegira. Before Proeress. 

a hundred years had expired, Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and 
part of Spain had been subdued by the Arabs, and the religious 
belief of Mahomed was diffused as widely as the conquests of his 
votaries had extended. While Mahomedanism spread thus rapidly 
to the west, it progressed even in & more permanent degree 
through Arabia and Persia into Central Asia. Westwards, the 
new faith had been checked by Christianity ; eastwards there was 
nothiny to oppose its progress but an effete fire-worship in Persia, 
and beyond that, a semi-savage Paganism, of which no distinct 
traces are obtainable, but which may have been allied to the 
observances of the ancient Scythians. The warriors of Islam, 
urged on by fanatical zeal on the one hand, and love of plunder 
and dcminion on the other, quickly overran Central Asia, and as 
early as 664 a.D., forty-four years after the Hegira, had penetrated 
to Kabool, while the intervening tracts of Persia had been already 
brought within the pale of Mahomedanism and its governments, 
and were subject to the Arab caliphs established in them. 

This history has no concern with the fluctuations of power which 
followed the first Arab settlements in Afghanistan; but, of them, 
the results were the acceptation of the Mahomedan faith, and a 
nominal, if not in some instances actual, submission to the central 
Mahomedan government. On the south side of Persia the 
Mahomedan progress was no less rapid than on the north-east. 
Bussora was founded by the Caliph Omar, and from Expedition 
thence expeditions against Sinde and Beloochistan were ceeliie. sila 
undertaken, but with only partial success. In the year 711 a.p., 
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however, an Arab vessel was detained at the mouth of the Indus; 
Phittipinus 2nd the prince of the country, Rajah Déhu, was called 
Partreo¢ Upon for its restitution. It was in vain he urged that 
the East. = the locality was not in his territory; the Mahome- 
dans would hear of no excuse, and sent a small detachment of 
troops to enforce the demand, which was overwhelmed. The 
governor of Bussora, Hejiz, now dispatched a larger force, of 
6,000 men, under his nephew Kassim, who, having succeeded in 
taking by storm a celebrated temple, in which he obtained a large 
booty—probably Dwarka—followed its defenders along the Indus, 
defeated a numerous army assembled by the Rajah, who perished 
in the battle, and finally reached his capital, Brahminabad, which 
was defended by his widow. Kassim, though well provided with 
catapults and other engines of war, made little impression on the 
place; but a scarcity of provision rendered the defenders desperate, 

Firetcon. %2d in & hopeleas sally against the Mahomedans, the 

questof Hindoo queen and body-guard of Rajpoots perished. 

ea Kassim then advanced to Mooltan, which was weakly 
defended, and the capture of a few less important cities completed 
the conquest of Sinde. 

It is alleged by some writers, that the youthful conqueror, 
having re-equipped his army, and received reinforcements, 
marched across India to the Ganges. This, however, does not rest 
upon authority sufficient to establish it as an historical fact; and 
the forces at his disposal, which never exceeded 8,000 men, render 
it improbable that he should have even attempted such an expe- 
dition. On the contrary, he seems to have been satisfied with his 
conquest, and set himself diligently to conciliate the people, and 
confirm them in their rights of property; but his miserable end 
prevented the accomplishment of his plans. Two beautiful 
daughters of the Rajah Daéhu had been despatched by Kassim to 
the Caliph’s harem. On their arrival at Damascus, one of them 
denounced Kassim as having dishonoured her, and a mandate was 

Death of Sent to Sinde for him to be sewn up in a raw hide, 

Kassim. and sent to the Caliph. When the body arrived at 
Damascus, the princess declared her falsehood, but triumphed in 
having thus avenged her father's death. Whether this legend be 
strictly true, is perhaps questionable, though related by various 
Mahomedan historians ; it is however certain, that by Kassim’s 
death, or recal from Sinde, the Mahomedan power then was much 
pisiatete weakened, and after an occupation by his successors of 
dans expelled about forty vears, they were expelled by the Rajpoot 
from India ‘tribe of Suméra, who took possession of the province: 
nor were any further attempts to regain a footing in India made by 
the Arab caliphs. The Mahomedan faith, lacking the military 
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support which had accompanied it elsewhere, did not progress in 
Sinde; and after a time the Arab invasion had become little more 
than tradition. According to Rajpoot authority, however, it is 
related, that in the reign of Khoman, Rajah of Chittore, an in- 
vasion of Mahomedans took place between a.D. 812 and penert saxon 
836, under Mahmood, son, or other relative, of the Caliph *'"s- 
Haroun-al- Rasheed, and then governor of Khorassan, and that the 
Mahomedans were ‘defeated and expelled from India ; but this 
alleged event is not confirmed by Mahomedan historians, and may 
be doubtful, or perhaps the mere repression of a predatory raid. 
If it really happened, it forms additional proof that early Ma- 
homedan enterprises against the Hindoos, with the exception of 
that of Kassim, were unsuccessful, and that they were found more 
united, and more powerful and warlike, than the people of the 
west, over whom the Mahomedans had triumphed. 

After the death of the Caliph Haroun-al-Rasheed in a.p. 806, the 
empire of the Arab Caliphate did not preserve its integ- ieeaotion 
rity. The great provinces of Khorassin and Trans-Oxania of the 
had rebelled, and in the course of sixty years had become eae 
independent under the Tahirites, or successors of Tahir, who had 
begun the movement. They were succeeded by the ajrrea king 
Sofarides, in a.p. 872, the founder of which short- °! Bnslaud. 
lived dynasty was Yakoob, a brazier of Seistan, who became 
military adventurer of much celebrity : and these were subverted in 
turn by the Saméanis, in 903 a.p., a dynasty which pawara king 
continued to exist in Central Asia for 120 years. The of Bugiand. 
fifth prince, Abdul Melek, possessed a Toorky slave, named Alp- 
tugeen, who held the high office of governor of Khorassin. On 
the death of his patron, in A.D. 961, he fell under the 
suspicion of the successor to the throne, and having 
escaped with a few followers, betook himself to Ghuzny, an out- 
lying province to the south-eastward, among the |. incat 
Soliman mountains, where, aided by the "rade Afghan Gnuzny este 
population of the tract, he became independent. In or ”” ain 
about a.p. 976 Alptugeen died, and was succeeded by Subook- 
tugeen, also a slave, who had waned his daughter. eecaat 
Ferishta states that Alptugeen had a son named Isakh, kins of 
who succeeded his father, and died in less than two *"8™"* 
years, without issue, and that on his death Satsakanesn was 
elected king, and married as already stated. 

Although a slave, having been purchased by a merchant in 
Toorkistan when a boy, Subooktugeen yet claimed gunooxtn- 
illustrious descent from Yezdijerd, the last of the srensexpedt 
Persian kings. He displayed great talent at an early India. 
age, aud was entrusted hy Alptugeen with military expeditions, 
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some of which were directed against the Indian tribes on the 
Indus, from whom the mountain ranges of Afghanistan separated 
the Mahomedans, and thus he seems to have become acquainted 
with India, and desirous of penetrating into it. Having therefore 
subdued and annexed Kandahar, he determined to invade the 
territories of Jeypal, then prince of the Punjab, including Kash- 
mere and Mooltan, and having marched eastwards, in a.p. 977, 
taken certain forts, built mosques, and obtained a large booty, 
he returned to Ghuzny. Jeypal was by no means willing to reat 
under this act of aggression. He assembled a large army, and 
crossing the Indus, advanced to Lumghan, where he was met by 
Subooktugeen ; but before the armies engaged, a furious storm 
occurred at night, which so disheartened and dispersed the euper- 
stitious Hindoos, that Jeypal sued for terms, and agreed to give up 
fifty elephants, and pay a large sum of money, to receive which he 
requested ambassadors might be sent with him to Lahore. Safely 
protected in his own carital however, the Hindoo king repudiated 
the promises he had made: and instigated by his Brahmin coun- 
sellors, imprisoned the Mahomedan envoys. Subooktugeen waslittle 
disposed to brook the insult, and had already gained experience of the 
weakness cf the Hindoo troops before his mountain warriors. Ile 
had returned to Ghuzny, but on receiving news of the Hindoo ad- 
vance, retraced his steps to Lumghan, where the vast Hindoo forces 
were arrayed to meet him. Jeypal had enlisted the kings of Dehly, 
Ajmere, Kalinga, and Kanouj in the national cause, and his ariny 
is represented to have amounted to 100,000 horse and an immense 
body of infantry. As in the case of Alexander’s invasion, the 
best of the Aryan chivalry had assembled to hurl back the 
Mahomedans, This was not, however, fated to happen. Subook- 
tugeen, an experienced general, directed successive attacks of 500 
fresh cavalry at a time against a weak point of the Hindoo 
position; their line was broken, and a general advance of the 
Mehomedans completed their victory. Subooktugeen did not 
follow up his success; he was content with levying heavy con- 
tributions on the country west of the Indus, and took possession 
of Peshawur and Lumghan, making that town his boundary. 
Thus was the first permanent occupation of Indian territory by 
Mahomedans accomplished, which was soon afterwards relin- 
quished. Subooktugeen did not renew his attacks upon India, 
and for the rest of his life appears to have been engaged in military 
operaticns to the north- westward, residing chiefly at Balkh ; but 
falling ill there, he commenced a journey to Ghuzny for change of 
peathor 2, and died by the way, at Tormooz, in the month of 
bubookta- August, 907 A.D., in the fifty-sixth year of his age and 
sw twentieth of his reign, his remains being carried to 
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Ghuzny. In his last moments he had nominated as his successor 
his second son Ismail, who was crowned at Balkh, and is esteemed 
to have been legitimate, whereas Mahmood, the eldest son, was 
otherwise ; Mahmood, however, was determined to assert his right 
to the throne. He first wrote to his brother, offering him | 
Balkh and Khorassin as an independent kingdom, if he Mahmooa 
would resign his pretensions to the rest; and this having “““*“*"'™ 
been refused, both parties prepared for an issue in war. They met 
near Ghuzny, when Ismail was defeated, and without further re- 
sistance the whole kingdom was taken possession of by Mahmood, 
who kept his brother under an honourable restraint during his 
life. 


CHAPTER IL 


OP THE INVASION OF INDIA BY SOOLTAN MAHMOOD OF GHUZNY, 
SURNAMED ‘BOOT-SHIKUN, OR IDOL-BREAKER, A.D. 907 TO 
1030. 


MaHmoop was now thirty years old, having been born on Decem- 
ber 15, a.p. 967. He was in the prime of life, and having 
been his father's constant companion in war, and entrusted with 
many independent operations, had gained a large experience. Ilis 
first act was to profess allegiance to the royal house of Samfny ; 
but this having been rejected, and a new governor of Khorassin 
appuinted, Mahmood not only maintained his position, but on 
the occasion of a revolution, in which the Samfany sooltan, 
Mansoor IT., was dethroned and blinded, declared his in- sranmooa 
dependence. This event took place in the year 999 a.p., gcrerce ie. 
soon after which he received a rube of honour from the 4.D. 999. 
Caliph, and assumed the title of sooltan. Since his Sy!vester 
accession Mahmood had employed himself in the yi mooa 
settlement of the civil affairs of his kingdom; and to sseumes the 
obviate any chances of disturbances to the westward, sovitan. 

he entered into alliance with Elik Khan, the usurper of the 
Samdény dynasty, and received his daughter in marriage. Elik 
Khan, therefore, became the undisputed master of Trans-Oxania, 
and Mahmood was left at liberty to pursue his great plans in 
rezard to India, whicb he had most at heart. He had become 
highly popular with the people and with his army; and his zeal 
for the propagation of Islamism, as well as the consciousness of 
power arising from the security of his position, impelled him to 
undertake operations against the Hindoo Pagans and idolators on 
his eastern frontier, as well for their conversion to his country’s 
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fuith, as affording him a new field of operations, infinitely more 
inviting than the poor and distracted regions of the west. 
Afghanistan was naturally a poor country, thinly inhabited. 
India was rich in general wealth, in the possession of countless 
Hindoo shrines and temples, overflowing with gold and precious 
stones, and possessing a teeming population, from which an abun- 
dance of slaves could be carried away to be added to the sparse 
people of his own country. With part of India, on the shores of 
the Indus, Mahmood was already familiar ; and the accounts borne 
to him by traders, and general report of the splendour of the coun- 
tries beyond, was too tempting a prospect to be neglected. But it 
Henry 1, 88 not till the year 1001 a.p. that he made any move- 
eaperor af ment eastward. In the month of August in that year 
"he set out from Ghuzny with ten thousand chosen horse- 
xueay * men, and on November 27 met Jeypal, the Rajah of 
Mame L&hore, at Peshawur, at the head of 12,000 horse and 
30,000 foot. The battle which ensued was obstinately 
contested by the Hindoos, but they were utterly defeated, five thou- 
sand of their troops were slain, and Jeypal himself, with many of his 
Rajah Joypa! Telations and chiefs, were taken prisoners. Mahmood, 
defeated. —_ however, released Jeypal, on promise of his paying an 
annual tribute; but the aged king, deeming himself unfit to reign 
longer, sbdicated in favour of his son Anundpél, and perished by 
fire on a funeral pile—a death to which he had devoted himself. 
In the year a.p. 1004 Mahmood having returned from a mili- 
Becondinva- tary expedition into Seistan, found that the Indian 
sion, 4-D.104. tribute had not been fully paid. Anundpél had con- 
tributed his quota; but the Rajah of Bhateea, Beejy Rai, a 
Rajpoot prince, had refused his share, and could not be compelled 
to furnish it. Mahmood, therefore, advanced upon Mooltan, and 
thence into the Rajah’s territories; but was opposed with such 
desperation by the Rajpoots, that he was repulsed in several 
attacks. On the evening of the battle, Mahmood prostrated him- 
self towards Mecca in sight of his troops, and rising, with a shout 
‘that the prophet had given him the victory,’ again led on his 
men, and drove the enemy into their fort, which he invested. As 
the siege was closely pressed, Beejy Rai abandoned the place, 
aud took refuge in a wood, where he was attacked by Mahmood, 
and after an obstinate defence put an end to his own existence. 
A great booty was obtained in the city, which, with Beejy Rai’s 
territories, was annexed to Mahmood’s dominions, 
It is not clear from the Mahomedan history how Mooltan had 
Thirdinvae. by this time become a Mahomedan province. Shekh 
stun, 4.D.1005. TIameed Lody, the first Mahomedan ruler, had paid 
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tribute to Subooktugeen, and by his name must have been an 
Afghan. In a.p. 1006, however, hisgrandson, Abool Futteh Dawood, 
revolted, and being in alliance with Anundpél of Lahore, that 
prince detached a part of his army to oppose Mahmood, who was 
advancing on Mooltan by way of Peshawur. Agusin the Hindoos 
were defeated. Anundpal fled to Kashmere, and Mooltan having 
been invested by Mahmood, its rulers submitted on the promise 
of paying a heavy annual tribute. The sooltan would probably 
have continued his march into India, but was obliged to return 
immediately to Ghuzny, his western territories having been in- 
vaded by his father-in-law, Elik Khan, king of Kash- 
gar. In aseries of rapid marches Mahmood traversed defeats 
Khorassén, and met his enemies (for a confederation kingat 
against him had been formed) within a short distance of ***>#*- 
Balkh, and the armies drew up for battle. The engagement was a 
bloody one, and sharply contested ; but Mahmood had brought with 
him 500 elephants, which he posted at intervals in his line, and 
which seem to have mainly contributed to the victory he obtained. 
Elik Khan was forced to retreat, and thenceforward molested his 
son-in-law no more ; but, it being winter, Mahmvod’s army suffered 
severely by the snow on their return. 

Meanwhile, however, events had occurred in India which ob- 
liged the sooltan to return thither, and it is impossible Fourth inva. 
not to admire his energy on this occasion. Sewukpal, 100.” 

a renegade Hindoo rajah, had been entrusted with the charge of 
Sooltan Mahmood’s conquests, and had rebelled. Without staying 
at Ghuzny, Mahmood followed up the offender, defeated and took 
him prisoner ; a heavy fine was exacted, and Sewukpal imprisoned 
for life. Anundpal, however, had not been punished for his 
treacherous support of the Mooltan rebel; and in the pies inve- 
year 1008, Sooltan Mahmood, early in the spring, set #0, 4.p. 1003. 
out from Ghuzny to attack him. His intentions were perfectly well 
known, and Anundpal appealed to the Hindoo princes of India to 
second him in bis efforts for the expulsion of the Mahomedans from 
their sacred soil. His appeal was speedily, if not heartily, responded 
to, and an immense army assembled at Peshawur. Money from 
all quarters was supplied for the war, and Hindoo women exen 
melted their ornaments, and offered the gold and silver to aid the 
national cause. The Gukkurs, a powerful hill tribe in the north- 
west of the Punjab, were induced to join the confederation, with 
30,000 men, and Sooltan Mahmood, on debouching from the passes, 
was forced to entrench his camp. 

In this position he remained inactive for forty days, doubtful 
whether he could advance, but unwilling to retire. The mutual 
inactivity was broken by the Hindoos, who attacked the Mahome- 
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dan intrenchments, headed by the wild Gukkurs, who, for a time, 
were successful; but the elephant on which the Hindoo general 
rode, frightened by naphtha balls and flights of arrows, fled. <A 
panic ensued, and the Arabian and Afghan horse, about 16,000 in 
number, issuing from the intrenchments, pursued the Hindoos with 
vast slaughter. The Hindoo confederates were not pursued by 
the sooltan. He attacked the sacred town of Nagrakote, 
Hindoo = and for the first time began the destruction of idols 
and their temples. The fort of ‘Bheem,’ one of the 
holy shrines of the Punjab, where fire issued from the rock, was 
taken by storm, and an immense booty in solid gold and silver 
ingots, plate, and precious stones obtained, with which Mahmood 
returned to Ghuzny, and displayed to his wondering subjects at 

a great festival, as well as a proof of his victories, as to stimu- 

late their desire for further conquests; and in the year 1011 he 

again set out with the intention of taking Thanésur, near Dehly, 
which was represented to be the holiest place in India. 

It may be gathered from the sequel, that Mahmood, hav'ng 
Sixth inva. defeated the Hindoos at Peshawur in 1009, again ad- 
slon,a.D.1010. mitted Anundpél to terms; for by treaty Mahmood 
‘was now entitled to pass through the domains of that prince with 
his army. Anundpél, however, wrote to the sooltan, that while 
he should be welcomed with fitting hospitality, he trusted that 
Thanésur might be spared, and that he would ensure its reve- 
nues being paid regularly. But Mahmood spurned the offer, and 
declared that, with the assistance of God, he would root out idol 

Temptent Worship from all India. Anundpél vainly endeavoured 
Thangsur to FoUse again the national spirit of the Hindoo princes 
for the defence of Thanésur; and Mahmood, by rapid 

marches, having reached the place, plundered it, broke down 
temples and idols, the chief of which, Jugeéma, was sent to Ghuzny 
to be trampled upon in the streets. Mahmood desired to press on 
to Dehly, but Anundpél, who lay in his rear, was not to be de- 
pended upon, though, on the sooltan’s return, his hospitality was 

profuse; Mooltan was doubtful, and, under the circumstances, a 

return to Ghuzny was deemed the safest policy. 200,000 captives 

were taken to that city and dispersed over the country, and the 
general booty was again enormous. 

- pawaraty, _ Phe years 1012 to 1017 a.p. passed without any 
mul Cannte further invasion uf India; but in the latter year Sooltan 
Bogland. Mahmood, with an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 

Beventhinva- foot, set out with the determination of reaching Ka- 

sium. A.D.1017- nouj, one of the most ancient and most wealthy of 

Indian cities, known to Persian tradition as having been invaded 

by King Gooshtasp. The Mahomedan host paused nowhere, and 
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encuuntered no opposition of any moment. The rajah, Koowur 
Rai, was unprepared for defence, and made the best xanouj 
terms he could, in unconditional submission. Mah- *#cked. 
mood then passed on to Meerut, which also submitted : and thence 
to Muttra and the sacred shrines of Krishna, which were found 
80 splendid as to excite even the sooltan’s admiration. ll 
the gold and silver idols were melted down, and many of the 
temples destroyed; but some were spared on account of their 
beauty. From Muttra the sooltan appears to have turned home- 
wards, attacking and subduing all petty princes who fell in his 
way. These were Rajpoots, and the same miserable results were 
observable everywhere, in the destruction of their women by the 
men, followed by a frantic attack upon the Mahomedans, in which 
they perished. On his return to his capital, Mahmood, emula- 
ting the beautiful architecture he had seen in India, erected a 
splendid mosque, which was called ‘the Celestial Bride,’ and this 
example was followed by the nobility of his court, who vied with 
each other in adorning the capital. 

The year 1021 was remarkable for a confederation of the 
Hindoo sovereigns against the Rajah of Kanouj, who gignth inve- 
had maintained friendly relations with the sooltan ; and #!0n.4.p. 1031. 
to assist him, Mahmood again advanced into India, but was too 
late to save Kanouj, which had been taken by the Kanouj | 
Rajah of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, and its sovereign tre najan ot 
put todeath. To avenge this act, Sooltan Mahmood ™*!!"s* 
proceeded to Kalinga, but the rajah fled before the Mahmood 
Mahomedan army, and after devastating the country, Kalinga 
the sooltan proceeded homewards. Anundpal, the rajah of Lahore, 
had probably joined the Hindoo confederation against Kanouj ; 
for, on this occasion, Mahmood returned from Kashmere, whither 
he had proceeded, and took and sacked Lahore, while Anundpal 
fled to Ajmere. 

Although foiled in his purpose of reducing Nandé& Rai of 
Kalinga, in 1021, Sooltan Mahmood did not forego nintn inva- 
it; and in a.p. 1023 marched against him by way of "0"-+?-20% 
Lahore. Passing by Gwalior, he laid siege to the fort, but its 
rajah submitted, and was not interfered with; Nandé Rat also 
made no resistance, and having presented some valuable gifts, was 
confirmed in his possessions. 

Sooltan Mahmood had long heard of the sanctity and wealth 
of the temple of Somnath, situated on the sea-coast, iD pensh expeat- 
the province of Kattiawar, and as it was & place Of HeGs A Dst0at 
pilgrimage for Hindoos from all parts of India, burned to destroy 
so notorious an example of idolatry. In September pipe sonn 
1024 4.p., therefore, he marched from Ghuzny with *JX% 

G2 
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his army, accompanied by 30,000 volunteers who served without 
pay, for the express purpose of destroying Somnath. Having 
reached Mooltan, Mahmood struck across the desert to Ajmere, 
Manmong Which had been evacuated by its rajah, and thence 
invades reached Anhulwara, the capifal of Guzerat, now ruled 
Guzerst. over by a prince of the Solunkee or Chalikya dynasty, 
which had succeeded the Chowras in a.D. 942. The rajab, how- 
ever, had retired into the mountains, and the Mohamedans 
pushed on to Somnath. The temple fortress was bravely defended 
by the Rajpoots, and the assaults were continued for three days, 
but without effect; while a diversion against the besiegers was 
made in their rear by Bheem Déo, the rajah of Guzerat, which 
had well-nigh proved successful. Mahmood, however, as on a 
former occasion, prostrated himself in prayer before his troops, 
Tempteng 20d remounting his horse, cheered them on to victory. 
Bomnits 6,000 of the garrison were slain, and the remainder 
aeons escaped by boats, pursued however by the Mahome- 
dans, who slew many more of them. Although Mahmood had 
seen many noble Hindoo temples, he was not prepared for the 
magnificence of Somnath. Entering the great hall, the idol, nine 
feet in height above the ground, was before him, and with a blow 
of his mace he struck off its nose. The Brahmins offered an 
immense sum if he would spare it, but the sooltan replied that 
he desired to be known to posterity as ‘Mahmood the idol- 
Vast booty breaker, not as the idol-seller,’ and thei image was broken 
obtained. to pieces. In its inside were found precious stones and 
pearls, of a value far exceeding what had been offered, and the 
wealth of the temple was immense. 
After a short stay at Somnath, the sooltan followed Rajah 
Gundaba Bheem Déo, who had retired to the fort of Gundaba, 
beoeiies probably Gundava, in Kutch, which was stormed and 
taken, but the rajah escaped. Believing the place to be im- 
pregnable, the rajah had lodged all his valuables there, which 
Anhalwara fell into the sooltan’s hands. Mahmood then proceeded 
eccupled. to Anhulwara, which was a magnificent capital, and 
contemplated making it his permanent abode ; but being dissuaded 
frem such a step, and having conferred the throne of Guzerat 
upon a prince of the country, he marched for Ghuzny by way of 
Sinde, avoiding Rajah Bheem Déo, who had occupied the ordi- 
nary route; but the army narrowly escaped destruction by heat 
and thirst in the desert. This expedition, and the campaign and 
residence in Guzerat, had occupied two years and a half; and 
though in the year 1027 the sooltan undertook a campaign 
against the Juts, or Jats, a tribe on the river Indus, who had 
molested his army on its return from Somnath, and reduced 
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them to obedience, yet no further invasion of India on a large 
scale was attempted. He became seriously afflicted aumuoacd 
with the stone, and died on April 29, 1030, in the sixty- reieus in 
third year of his age, having reigned thirty-three "“'* 
years. 

Sooltan Mahmood's character is a favourite one with all Maho- 
medan historians, and doubtless possessed many ele- ee 
ments of greatness and of generosity, though of a variable soultan Mab- 
character. While he could be liberal to profusion to ™’* 
some, he was niggard to others; and the famous satire of the poet 
Ferdousi, whom he had invited to his court, and treated inhospi- 
tably, is a bitter memorial against him, redeemed too late by his 
generosity to the poet's daughter. Mahmood was, nevertheless, a 
sincere patron of learning and of literature. He established col- 
leges and schools at Ghuzny, and endowed them richly; and he 
beautified the city by many noble buildings. His justice was 
inflexible, and by his natural strength of character and personal 
bravery, he possessed himeelf, in an eminent degree, of the affec- 
tions of his people. It will have been seen by the detail of his 
invasions, that he had no desire to make any permanent settle- 
ment in India, and took no part in its politics. The fierce icono- 
elasm of his nature, and lust of booty, were the foundations of 
all his Indian campaigns, and after he had plundered and de- 
vastated any Indian territory, and carried off thousands of its 
people to become slaves, he left it to its ancient rulers, to recover 
gradually from the desolation he had caused. It is probable that 
thousands of forcible conversions were made as a principle of 
faith ; but Islamism took no root in India, and the destruction 
and plunder of their temples, and the slaughter of their priests 
and bravest warriors, established in the hearts of the Hindoo 
people a terror and hatred of the Mahomedans which was never 
afterwards redeemed. No instances, it may be said to his credit, 
are recorded of wanton or revengeful massacre or executions; and 
in his dealings with Hindoo princes he was in all cases merciful, 
even though they had proved unfaithful to their promises. Tried 
by the standard of his times, therefore, Mahmood must be con- 
sidered on the whole humane, and his unquenchable thirst for 
gain by plunder is the worst feature in his character. In regard 
to the Hindoo princes, it is evident that their efforts to resist the 
invaders were comparatively feeble. Their greatest coalition, in 
4.D. 1006, did not amount to a representation of the warlike power 
of India, and was so quickly overthrown, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of resistance ; while Anundpél of Lahore, the head of the 
Rajpoot dynasty of the Chéhans, was the only prince who appears 
to have had the national honour really at heart. At his death, 
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the dominions of Mahmood extended as far as Isfahan westward, 
and their extent, already great, only perhaps prevented a permanent 
occupation of the greater part of India. Thirteen invasions of 
India are claimed for him ; but ten only, as detailed, are of con- 
sequence. 


CHAPTER MJT. 


FROM THE DEATH OF SOOLTAN MAHMOOD TO THE END OF 
THE GHUZNEVY DYNASTY, A.D. 1030-1186. 


Maxmoop left twin sons, Mahomed and Musaood : and by his will, 
Mahomea Created Mahomed his successor. The brothers had 
succeeds 4h. never been on good terms, and while their father kept 
mood. Mahomed near him, on account of his docile and tract- 
able disposition, he conferred on Musaood the government of 
Isfahan, in order that his turbulent nature might find employment 
in the subjugation of the warlike tribes around him. On his 
father’s death, Musaood wrote to his brother relinquishing his 
claim to succession, provided the Persian provinces were assigned 
to him, and his name were read first in the public prayers; this, 
however, was refused by Mahomed, who, contrary to the advice 
of the officers of state, marched with an army to meet his brother. 
By the way, Mahomed halted for the forty days’ fast of the 
Rumzé&n, during which time a conspiracy was formed against him 
in camp by his uncle and two other chief officers, and he was 
seized and imprisoned. The confederates then marched to Herat 
with the army, and joining Musaood, swore allegiance to him. 
Musaood, however, though he did not release his brother, hanged 
one and beheaded the other of the two treacherous officers, and 
Mahomed, imprisoned his uncle for life. According to the cruel 
tiinded and custom of the time, Mahomed was blinded and deposed, 
succeeded by after a reign of five months, and Musacod became eooltan 
Musacod,1031. of the whole Ghuznevy dominions. 
From the period of his accession, in 1031 a.D., till 1033, Musacod 
was engaged in warfare with the Seljuk Tartars ; but peace being 
, concluded with them, he turned his attention to the 
invasion of affairs of India, whither he proceeded ; captured the 
fort of Sursooty, in the Kashmere hills; and while he 
was engaged in this campaign, heard of the defeat of his general 
Renews the LY the Seljuks, and was obliged to proceed to that 
expedition, part of his dominions to restore order. In the year 
Harold Hare- J036, having returned to India, Musaood reduced the 
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tana fort of Hansy, before deemed impregnable, established 
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@ garrison in it, and also in Sonput, near Dehly; and returning 
to Lahore, left his son Madood in possession, and pro- yugacod 
ceeded to Ghuzny. Here he found the kingdom in con- {eregied ry 
fusion from repeated attacks by the Seljuke, andin May , 4 ,, a. 
1040 himself received a sore defeat by them, by which posed by the 
he was 80 disheartened, that he determined to reside 
for the future in India. Ashe proceeded to Lahore Mercedes 
in 1042, his army mutinied, deposed him, and put ™!™- 
him to death, raising to the throne his blind brother Mahomed, 
whom he had brought with him. Musaood had reigned nine 
years. Though of a warlike temperament, he was fond of the 
society of learned men; be built and endowed schools and 
colleges, and for a period was very popular; but he lacked the 
energy of his father, and perhaps the Ghuznevy dominions, 
already spread over an immense tract of country, were become 
too large to be governed efficiently. Shortly after his deposition, 
Musaood was put to death by his cousin Soliman, in the fort 
of Kurry, where he had been confined. During his reign he 
had appointed his son Modood governor of Balkh; who, on 
hearing of his father's murder, repaired to Ghuzny, where he was 
received with enthusiasm, assumed the crown, and immediately 
marched upon Lahore to avenge his father’s death. modnoa, eon 
The blind king Mahomed opposed him at Duntoor, oreo 
was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, with several crown ant 
officers who had taken part in the deposition of King Tndta 
Musaood, put to death. Finding his brother Madood, who had 
continued in charge of Lahore, was not disposed to accord his 
allegiance, Médood marched against him ; but, before any engage- 
ment occurred, Madood was found dead in his bed, and all opposi- 
tion ceased. Meanwhile the Seljuks had recommenced See 
hostilities, and the king left India to oppose them. oppose the 
During his absence, the Hindoo princes of Northern *!"** 
India, taking advantage of the difficulties of the new king, or- 
an insurrection against the Mahomedans, which for a 
time threatened serious consequences. The Rajah of Dehly, in 
conjunction with other confederates, retook Hansy and y,,400 
Thanésur, with their dependencies. The fort of Na- insurrection, 
grakote capitulated, and an idol was replaced there 
with great pomp. This success encouraged other eananes 
rajahs of the Punjab; who, having coalesced, invested °°" 
Lahore; but it was desperately defended ‘by its Mahomedan 
garrison, street by street; and when, in despair of Te- rhe windooe 
ceiving aid, and in sore strait from famine, the garrison peslege | 
sallied forth, the Hindoos fled, and the siege ceased. are defeated. 
This event seems to have broken up the Hindoo confederation ; 
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for though the troubles on the western frontier of the kingdom 
never ceased, its Indian possessions remained at peace till the king's 

King death, which occurred December 24, a.p. 1049. His 

Medrod's gon Musaood, a child of four years old, was proclaimed 

A.D, 1049, king, but almost immediately deposed by his uncle 
Pope Leo IX. A bool Hassan, who became king, and at once recovered 
the Punjab, Sinde, and other Indian territory from a rebel officer 
who had coalesced with the inhabitants. Abool Hassan was, 
Aboo! Hassan However, deposed in 1051 by Abdool Rusheed, a son of 
ton by a> «the Sooltan Mahmood; who, after a reign of a year, 
Wubknaeee Was in time deposed by Farékhzéd, son of King Musa- 
depose lilm ood, who reigned six years, and died in A.D. 1058; but 
reiwns tilt nO event of Indian interest is recorded of this period. 
4.0. 1058 He was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim without 
suetteds.and Opposition, who reigned in peace till his death, in a.p. 
reigns ull 1098, with the exception of one Indian campaign in 
Edgarking 4°D" 1079, which was confined to a portion of the 
of Scotland. Punjéb. Ibrahim was a religious devotee, and em- 
Musaond ITT. ployed himself in translating the Koran and other 
Feige tit religious works. Hisson Musaood IITI., who succeeded 

p.1116. = him, was of a bolder and more martial character, and 
his love of justice was distinguished by the compilation of all 
existing laws of the kingdom into one code. Although he does 
not appear to have entered upon any Indian campaign in person, 
yet his generals carried the Mahomedan arms beyond the Ganges, 
and returned with much spoil of temples and cities. During the 

ere reign of Musaood III. Lahore became the real capital 
Lahore his of the Ghuznevy dynasty, and their possessions in India 
on had become consolidated. 

Arslan, a son of the late king, now imprisoned his brothers, and 
Pare was crowned; but the princes who had been put aside 
usurpsthe appealed through their mother, who was sister of 
ts Sanjur, sooltan of the Seljuks, to him for aid, which 
was promptly rendered, and Arslan defeated in a bloody battle by 
the sooltan in person. Arslan fled to India, and collecting all the 
troops there, attempted to recover Ghuzny, but was again defeated, 
Put to death, and put to death in the twenty-seventh year of his age 

ae and third of his reign. 

When the Seljuk sooltan interfered, in 1118 a.p., on behalf of 
Behram his nephews, and defeated Arslan, he placed another 
sooltan, 1118 nephew, Béhram, brother of Arslan, upon the throne, and 
the date of his reign is reckoned from that period—there being 
then in fact two kings of the same kingdom. After quelling a 
rebellion in India, Béhrim reigned in peace for some time, but 
having executed one of the Ghoory family, his son-in-law, the 
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Prince of Ghoor, Seif-ood-deen Soor, in order to avenge his brother's 
death, invaded Ghuzny, when Béhrém was forced to fly, and 
Seif-ood-deen took possession of the city. Réhram, however, 
recovered it during the winter, and took Seif-ood-deen prisoner, 
whom he executed in a barbarous manner. Alla-ood-deen, brother 
of Seif-ood-deen, now sooltan of Ghoor, marched at once to avenge 
the act, defeated Béhrém, and having taken possession ghuzny 

of Ghuzny, gave it up to indiscriminate pillage and pose 
slaughter for seven days. Most of the noble edifices Seljuk. 
raised by the Ghuznevy kings were destroyed, and even learned 
and inoffensive men of high station were put to death in cold 
blood. The city never afterwards recovered from this spoliation, 
and Alla-ood-deen obtained the appellation of ‘Jehan-soz,’ or 
‘burner of the world,’ by which, and for his infamous cruelties, 
he was afterwards distinguished. These events have perhaps no 
direct concern with Indian history, but it is necessary to relate 
them in regard to the family of Ghoor, which succeeded the 
Ghuznevies in India. 

After the engagement with Alla-ood-deen, Sooltan Béhrém fled 
towards India, but died by the way of a broken heart, in the year 
1152, having reigned 35 years. Frederick I., 

His son Khoosroo, who reached Lahore safely, was emperor of 
received with joy, and became king. He would have Germany. 
made an effort to regain Ghuzny, but owing to the de- Béhnim died, 
feat of the Seljuk sooltan by the Toorkomans, this be- Poe 

e e . . * onsroo, his 
came impossible, and he remained content with his eon, succeeds 
Indian possessions, over which he ruled for seven years pies at 
without troubles. He died at Lahore, in the year (O'Tie. 
1160, leaving his dominions to his eon, Khoosr00 ane ghoory 
Mullik, who was destined to be the last of the dynasty. family 
After a protracted struggle, the whole kingdom of Ghuzny. 
Ghuzny had fallen into the possession of the Ghoory pnnip 
family, and in the year 1180, Shahab-ood-deen Ma- {7snacts 
homed Ghoory, brother of Gheias-ood-deen, sooltan France 
of Ghoor, who had succeeded his uncle Alla-ood-deen, overran the 
Indian possessions of Sooltan Khoosrno, and invested Lahore, which 
be was unable to take, and peace was concluded between them, 
Sooltan Khoosroo giving up his son Khoosroo Mullik as a hostage. 
Four years afterwards Mahomed Ghoory invaded the Punjab 
again, and established some garrisons in the province, which 
Sooltan Khoosroo was unable toexpel: and being desirous of getting 
the sooltan into his power, wrote to him that he had despatched 
his son with overtures of peace. The message was not open to 
suspicion, and the sooltan, very desirous of meeting the son from 
whom he had been so long separated, went to meet him, attended 
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only bya small escort. Mahomed Ghoory’s plan had 20 far succeeded : 
Mahomea 8nd by a rapid march, at the head of 20,000 cavalry, he 
Ghoory, threw himself between the sooltan and Lahore, and 
‘Sooltan while part of the force surrounded the unfortunate 
and este: sooltan’s camp and made him prisoner, the rest, headed 
dynasty otf by Mahomed Ghoory, passed on to Lahore, of which he 
Ghoor, took possession without opposition, in the name of his 
brother, the Sooltan of Ghoor. Thus the house of Ghuzny ceased 
to reign ; Sooltan Khoosroo had reigned twenty-eight years, and 
was the last of the race of Subooktugeen who held royal power. 
IIe and his family were sent to Ghoor and confined there, and 
their ultimate fate is not known. The great Ghuznevy dynasty 
had lasted from a.D. 962 to 1186, or 224 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE CONQUESTS OF SOOLTAN SHAHAB-OOD-DERN, MAHMOOD 
GHOORY, COMMONLY CALLED MAHOMED @HOORY, a.D. 1156- 
1208. 


ALLA-00D-DEEN, sooltan of Ghoor, who had taken possession of 
Booltan Ghuzny, died in 1156 a.p., after a reign of four years. 
Alla-onddeen He had confined his nephews Gheias-ood-deen and Sha- 
4.D.1156.  hab-ood-deen, and his son Seif-ood-deen became sooltan. 
a uaa His first act was to release his cousins, and restore 
succeeds, aud them to the government they had previously held ; and 


aoe having reigned barely a year, he was assassinated by 
Sooltan a person whose brother he had put to death. To him 


Gheiae-ood- (Gheijas-ood-deen succeeded ; and it is a strange feature 

. of those times, when the first act of every succeeding 
monarch seems to have been to slay, blind, or confine every pos- 
sible pretender to the throne, that he should have trusted his 
brother Mahomed with powers virtually as extensive as his own ; 
a trust which was fulfilled to the day of his death by Mahomed 
Ghoory with the most scrupulous and devoted faith. 

Mahomed Ghoory, after Ghuzny had been taken possession of 
riret Indtan DY his brother, Sooltan Gheias-ood-deen, and the officers 
campaisn of of the Ghuznevy kings displaced, was despatched to 
Ghuory. India, to annex the provinces which belonged to the 
subverted dynasty. Mooltan was taken, and the fort of Oocha, the 
scene of Alexander's memorable attack and severe wound, was 
invested. The gates were opened by the rajai’s widow, who 
desired to marry her daughter to the Mahomedan general, and 
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had put her husband to death; and he returned with his Hin- 
doo bride to Ghuzny. In a.p. 1179-80 he invaded Becond 
Sooltan Khoosroo Mullik’s territory of Peshawur ; aud, op. iirs-30. 
as has been already related in the last chapter, gained Phibp 
possession of Lahore, and sent the royal captives to his j7enecn® 
brother Gheias-ood-deen, by whom they were confined. Fratice. 

In 1191 Mahomed Ghoory again advanced into India, and re- 
took the fort of Bitunda from the Hindoos. Here he gpg 
learned that the Rajah of Ajmere, Prithy Réi, with ammisn. 
the Rajah of Dehly, Chawund R&i, were advancing to 
meet him with 200,000 horse and 3,000 elephants; 
and the adverse forces met near the village of Nar- pattie of 
rain, on the banks of the Soorsutty or Saraswaty river, pat Bleed dante 
which, to the Hindoos, was the holy ground of the Mbomedans 
Mahébhérut. In this engagement, Mahomed Ghoory was de- 
feated with great loss; himself severely wounded, and his army 
pursued for forty miles. But the Hindoos did not follow up 
their advantage: Bitunda was besieged for a time, but abandoned ; 
and, as had been the case before, the Hindoo princes relapsed into 
inactivity. 

For a time Mahomed rested with his brother Sooltan Gheias- 
ood-deen at Ghoor; but the shame of the defeat hehad |. 
sustained rankled at his heart, and proceeding to his campalgn, 
government of Ghuzny, he “organised an army of ie 
120,000 picked horsemen, with which he marched suddenly into 
India by the route of Peshawur. Having reached Lahore, he 
dispatched an ambassador to the Rajah of Ajmere, offering him 
friendship should he embrace Islamism, otherwise the issue of 
war; a fair challenge perhaps, according to the customs of the 
times, but one which, he must have known, would be refused. 
It was impossible, indeed, to have offered to the head of the 
Chéhan Rajpoota, the descendant of one of the princes of the 
fire-fountain of Mount Aboo, a greater insult. At this period the 
ruling families of the Hindoos of Northern India were all Raj- 
poots. Prithy Rai, rajah of Ajmere, was the head of the Ché- 
han tribe ; and, subordinate to him were the Héras, under Hamira 
and others. The Aditya dynasty of Mewar was ruled over by 
Ragakuna. The Toméras were rajahs of Dehly, the Rahtores 
of Kanouj, and the Baghilas, who had succeeded the Chalikyas, 
of Guzerat. To all these, the chosen champions of the Hindoo 
faith, and representatives of the Aryan chivalry, Prithy Réai 
made a powerful appeal, which was heartily responded to. 
Their splendid victory over Mahomed Ghoory was not more than 
two years old, and nothing had occurred to damp the ardour it 
had reawakened; nor at any period in its history were the 
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Rajpoots of India better united, or more fitted to encounter a 
national enemy than on the present occasion. 

The Hindoos took up their position on their old ground at 
Second great Tirouri or Narrain, on the Soorsutty river, and awaited 
battle of = the arrival of the Mahomedans, with the river bed, 
Tivouri. for it contained little water, between them. Ferishta 
quotes the letters which passed between the commanders; that of 
the Hindoos is arrogant and vaunting, but offering not to molest 
the Mahomedans if they retired. Mahomed’s reply is that of a 
simple soldier, whose sense of duty forbids him to retreat. The 
Hindoos spent the night in thoughtless revelry, the Mahomedans 
in preparation, and before dawn Mahomed had advanced tu the 
Victory otthe hostile camp. He directed attacks to be made by 
‘Mahomedant. fresh bodies of horse on the Hindoo centre as rapidly as 
possible, retreating at the same time, till watching his opportunity, 
he charged at the head of 12,000chosen mail-clad warriora, and rode 
through the Hindoo host, scattering it on all sides. ‘ Like a great 
building,’ writes Ferishta, ‘it tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own ruins.” Chawund Rai, rajah of Dehly, Hamira Héré, and 
many noted leaders fell on the field. Prithy Réi was taken and 
put to death, and the whole of the matériel and private property 
of the Hindoo army fell into the conqueror’s hands. This great 
Decides the battle virtually decided the fate of India, nor was any 
fate of India enplition of similar magnitude attempted, or indeed 
was it possible, in after years. 

Tho glory of the victory was stained by the massacre of un- 
resisting Hindoos at Ajmere, which was plundered; and having 
made over the country to an illegitimate son of Prithy Rai, 
Kootub-ood- Mahomed proceeded northwards, and returned to 
doen es «6 Ghuzny, leaving as his deputy Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 
Debly. who took Dehly with its dependencies from the rajah, 
and in 1198 a.D. established it as the seat of Mahomedan govern- 
ment. 

In the succeeding year, Mahomed Ghoory returned to India, 

and marching eastwards, Jeychund Rai, rajah of 
pila pe Kanouj, was defeated by the vanguard of the army 
aD.U%  nder Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, and a fort, in which the 

Kanoujand yajahs of Kanouj kept their treasures, fell before the 

saken. Mahomedans, who passed onwards to Benares, where 
Mahomed Ghoory broke the idols in all the temples, and conse- 
crated the buildings to Islamism. He then proceeded to return 
to Ghuzny, having created Kootub-ood-deen viceroy. In 1194 a.p. 
Kootub-ood-deen was summoned to the aid of the prince who had 
been nominated to Ajmere and had been expelled. Hemraj, 
who had created the revolution, was, however, defeated and slain 
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in battle, and a Mahomedan governor was appointed to protect and 
control the rajah—a course which has often since been followed by 
ourselves under similarcircumstances. Having settled | oy oa. 
Ajmere, Kootub-ood-deen proceeded to Anhulwara, in deen Eibyx 
Guzerat, where he defeated Bheem Déo, the rajah, and Rajabnf 
would probably have annexed the kingdom, but was &%°™ 
recalled to Dehly, by orders from Ghuzny. 

The sixth campaign was of short duration, for Mahomed Ghoory, 
after taking Byana, in Rajpootana, left the field opera- sixth cam- 
tions to be concluded by Kootub-ood-deen, when ?#!8% 11%. 
Gwalior fell after a long siege; and. marching into AnwuInAS 
Guzerat, he took Anhulwara and all its dependencies. ke" 07. 
In this year, while engaged in affairs on the western dee. 
frontier, Mahomed Ghoory heard of the death of his Socltan | 
brother, Gheias-ood-deen, and was crowned sooltan deen dies. 
without opposition. He now recommenced bis western 1* succeeded 
campaign against the King of Kharizm, but was de- Ghvory, 1195. 
feated in a severe battle, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
being obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 

Meanwhile the Gukkurs, mention of whom has been made on 
previous occasions, revolted, and committed dreadful penenion of 
atrocities in the Punjab, which they overran, and even ‘be Gukkurs. 
captured Lahore. The sooltan, therefore, marched from Ghuzny 
to Mooltan, which had also rebelled, defeated the rebel Zeeruk, 
who had been in charge of the province, and then attacked the 
Punjab in conjunction with Kootub-ood-deen, who had been sum- 
moned from Dehly. The Gukkurs were quickly reduced, and for 
the most part became Mahomedans: and the sooltan was on his 
return to Ghuzny, when, being encamped near the town of Rohtuk, 
on the Indus, and his tents opened at nights to admit goojanvano- 
fresb air from the river, a body of Gukkurs swam the Ned “heory 
rtream, cut down the sentinel in the sooltan’s tent, and Rebtuk, 120s. 
befure the guards could assembe, had succeeded in forcing an 
entrance and in murdering him; he was found to have received 
no less than twenty-two wounds. This event happened on March 
14, a.p. 1205. His remains were carried to Ghuzny, and interred 
there. Mahomed Ghoory left no male issue. He had accumu- 
lated an immense amount of treasure, the results of his Indian 
campaigns, the possession of which, with the succession to the 
kingdom, was disputed for a time; but eventually his nephew, 
Mahmood, sen of the late king, Gheias-ood-deen, was crowned as 
sooltan. 

The character of Mahomed Ghoory is hardly, perhaps, ap- 
preciated by the Makomedan historians. He was faithful to his 
brother, just and liberal ; and his military exploits equalled, if they 
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did not in some respects exceed, those of his great ancestor, Sooltan 
Character ot Mahmood I. He overcame greater combinations by 
Grcltan , the Hindoo princes than it had ever fallen to the lot 
Ghoory. of Sooltan Mahmood to encounter, and his general- 
ship and calm courage in the great battle which virtually 
decided the fate of India were of the highest character. Sooltan 
Mahmood's exploits were against a people who had not, within 
the memory of man, scarcely indeed of tradition, encountered a 
foreign invasion; they were taken unawares, and for the most 
part made a comparatively trifling defence. Mahomed Ghoory, 
on the contrary, had to contend with the combined military forces 
of Northern India, now thoroughly aroused to a sense of common 
danger, actuated by national honour for the defence of their 
country, and inspirited by their previous victory. The results of 
his Indian campaigns were not merely plunder. As Mahomed 
Ghoory advanced he annexed the districts he occupied, and pro~ 
vided means for their administration, and they laid the real 
foundation of the subsequent Mahomedan empire of India, of 
which his comparatively early death prevented the probable re- 
alisation in his own petson. 


~~: 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLY IN SUCOESSION, 
A.D. 1205 to 1239. 


AT the period of Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory’s death, three Turkish 
slaves, who had been brought up by him, held viceregal appoint- 
ments. Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk was viceroy in Northern India, 
Nasir-ood-deen Kubadché in Mooltan and Sinde, and Eldooz in 

Ghuzny. Mahomed Ghoory’s successor, his nephew 
Kootuhond- Mahmood, immediately after his accession, sent a war- 
createdking rant of investiture as king, with all the insignia of 
A.D. 1205. royalty, to Kootub-ood-deen, and he was crowned, as 
Hees firat Mahomedan king, at Lahore on July 24, 1206. The 
emperor of king had already served in India for twenty years, 
nople. and had exercised viceregal power for the whole of 
Originct that period. He was not therefore new to the situa- 
Koutub-ood- tion, Born of obscure parents, he had become the slave 

of a Kazi or law-officer in Toorkistan, who had him 
educated. On this person’s death the boy was sold by his 
executors, and presented by the purchaser to Mahomed Ghoory, 
then engaged in one of his western campaigns. Thenceforward 
the fortunes of Kootub-ood-deen experienced no check ; his natural 
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talents had free scope for action, and whether as a soldier, a 
general, or a political administrator, he gained equal distinction. 
To him, indeed, the details of the conquests in India are due. 
In 1192 a.p., after Mahomed Ghoory had returned to |... 
Ghuzny, Kootub-ood-deentook Dehly, after a fierce con- campaigns 
flict, and established the seat of Mahomedan government pad-éeea 
there. In the succeeding year he drove back the ™"™* 
Guzerat forces, and in 1194 accompanied the sooltan in his 
campaign towards Benares, Hie establishment of a Mahomedan 
administration in Ajmere has been already noticed, as also the 
campaign which ensued in Guzerat ; and in the same year Kootub- 
ood-deen was invited to Ghuzny, where he was received with all 
the honour and respect due to his position. He had scarcely 
returned to Dehly when the Mairs of Rajpootana rebelled. Kootub- 
ood-deen proceeded to attack them, but was worsted in a skirmish, 
in which he received six or seven wounds, and had a narrow 
escape from death. In the year 1202 he captured the strong fort 
of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, obtaining an immense booty, and 
completed the subjugation of the provinces lying between that 
place and Dehly. In the year 1205, as has been related, he became 
king of India, and a quarrel having arisen between him and 
Eldooz, governor of Ghuzny, he marched thither and 
was crowned there; but, unable to hold the city, he Min” 
returned almost immediately to India. Here, until crowned, bat 


returns to 


his death, which occurred by a fall from his horse in [udin. whee 
the year 1210, Kootub-ood-deen occupied himeelf in a. 
the regulation of his dominions, and attempted no against the 
further conquests. There can be no question of the Sees 
ability by which he had raised himself from the condition of a 
slave to that of a king, and Mahomedan historians attest not only 
his vigour, but his social virtues, and his profound, generous 
liberality. To commemorate the conquest of Dehly the celebrated 
minaret, called the Kootub Minar, still perfect, with a splendid 
moaque, were commenced by Kootub-ood-deen, and completed by 
his successor, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish. 

Kootub-ood-deen left one son, Arém, who at once ascended to the 
throne, but appears to have been deficient in vigour grim nis aon, 
and resolution. Nasir-ood-deen Kubdché became in- succeeds,!210. 
dependent in Sinde, and Mahmood Bukhtyar Khiljy, another of 
Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory’s slaves, possessed himself of Bengal, 
while other chiefs, imitating their example, became independent. 
A deputation of the nobles of the State, therefore, waited upon 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, the son-in-law and adopted son of 
the late king, and besought him to save the kingdom by ,.  sn-ood- 
accepting the throne. He complied with their request, deen “Altmiah 
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defeated Arim in an engagement near Jehly, and was crowned 
defeats Aram, king. All these events happened in the same year, 
tiug,1310., 1210, and before he had well established his authority 
Bhumsh-ood the Toorky cavalry in his service rebelled and ad- 
ccledtethe, vanced upon Dehly, but were defeated by the king, 
throue, 1216. who had now no one to cppose him. In the year 
Netty 1215, Téj-ood-deen Eldooz, king of Ghuzny, made an 
Klug Jobo. effort to recover the Indian dominions, and advanced 
Tajood deen upon Debly with a large army, but was defeated by 
attacks, Altmish on the plain already memorable from former 
isdefeated, battles, and taken prisoner. 

In 1217 Altmish next endeavoured to reduce Nasir-ood-deen 
Menry 1, ubéché, who was independent in Sinde, but failed 
king of, in’ his purpose after a severe struggle. Meanwhile the 
meter dominions of the Sooltan of Kharizm had been invaded 
Ghusny ty by the Moghuls under Chengiz or Jengiz Khan, who 
ace eneis overran the country, and penetrated as far as Ghuzny. 
one: Jelal-ood-deen, the son of the Sooltan of Kharizm, vainly 
endeavoured to save the eastern portion of his dominions, but 
was pursued to the Indus, and narrowly escaped with his life. 
He repaired to Altmish, and endeavoured to induce him to act 
against the Moghuls, but in the face of their overwhelming numbers 
and power he declined the expedition. Jelal-ood-deen, however, 
subsequently recovered part of the Ghuzny dominions in Persia. 

Altmtsh 12 1217 Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish again invaded Sinde, 

iuvades = and. having defeated his brother-in-law, who was after- 

Siudeand wards drowned in the Indus, annexed the province to 

annexes! hig dominions. It must be understood, however, that 
this -conquest relates to Northern Sinde and Mooltan only. 
Southern Sinde was still in possession of the Suméra Rajpoots, 
and there is no record of any attempt to subdue them having 
been made by the Mahomedans up to this period. In a.p. 1228 
a Malwah, including the celebrated fort of Mandoo, was 
conquered, conquered, which was followed in 1231 by the recapture 
Gwalior of Gwalior, which had again fallen into the hands of 
recaptured. the Hindoos; and in this campaign Oojeyn, the former 
Oojeyn taken. capital of Rajah Vikram-Aditya the Great, and one of 
the oldest and most famous Hindoo cities of India, fell into the 
king’s hands, when all the idols of the celebrated temples there 
were destroyed. Altmish also re-established his authority over 
the provinces of Bengal, which had been interrupted by the 
Shumsh-coa. rePEllion of its governor. ‘Thus before his death, which 
deen Altmtah occurred on April 30, 1235, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish 

" had established the Mahomedan sovereignty over the 
whole of Northern India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and in 
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this large tract, the power of the Hindoos was completely broken. 
Such of the native chiefs as were permitted to govern their 
hereditary dominions paid tribute; but the largest portion of 
the country appears to have been under a direct Mahomedan 
administration. Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish had reigned twenty- 
six years with honour, and forms another instance of self-elevation 
by his talent, from his originally low condition. 

Rookn-ood-deen, the eldest son of the late king, was governor of 
Budaoon, and was at Dehly on his father’s death. He oo ae 
was crowned without opposition on May 1, 1235, but deen Ferose, 
at once abandoned himself to every species ‘of licenti- pes 
ousneas, of which the consequences were immediately 
apparent in several serious rebellions. His mother, a crue] woman, 
virtually conducted the administration; but the nobles of the 
kingdom were so disgusted with the conduct both of the mother 
and son, that they put forward Ruzeea Sooltana, his eldest sister, 
to supersede him ; and the princess, having put herself at the head 
of an army and marched against him, he was delivered up to her, 
and placed in confinement. Ruzeea Sooltana was n0 peposed and 
ordinary woman. It is rare among the families of succeeded by 
Eastern princes to find any example of vigour or Scoltana 
heroism in the female members; but Ruzeea possessed both in an 
eminent degree. Ferishta writes of her, comparing her yer cha 
with the late king’s sons :—‘ She had a man’s head and = "ster. 
heart, and was better than twenty such sons;’ she had no fault, 
‘but that she was a woman.’ She was well educated, and had 
been her father’s constant companion; and while engaged in his 
Gwalior campaign, he had appointed her his regent at the capital. 
She was well acquainted not only with the routine of ordinary cur- 
rent affairs, but with the political transactions of the State. After 
her assumption of the royal authority she gave public audiences, sat 
in the royal seat, and transacted all business in public. Such a 
person must needs have had, and perhaps made, many enemies, and 
there were many intrigues against her ; but for a time she succeeded 
in breaking them up, and in establishing full order in the State 
and its most distant dependencies. The princess was unmarried, 
and the favour with which she regarded her master of the horse, 
who was permitted to lift her on her horse when she rode out, 
gave offence to many. 

In the year 1239, the popular feeling was expressed in the re- 
bellion of the Viceroy of Lahore; but the queen marched promptly 
against him, and reduced him to obedience. A second revolt was 
that of Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of Bitunda. In proceed- 
ing thither from Lahore, the Toorky chiefs of the army mutinied, 
and carried the queen to Altoonia, by whom she was detained, 
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and to whom she was shortly after married. Meanwhile the 
Thequeen Prince Beiram, her brother, had been elected king, and 
marries’ =, When the queen marched from Bitunda, to re-esta- 
is doposed by blish her authority, at the head of an army which 

she and ber husband had collected, they were met by 
abe ee the forces of Beiram, and after a severe action the 
power. but queen was defeated. She rallied her urmy, however, 
twice. but was defeated finally on August 24, 1239. In her 
Put to death, flight from the fatal field of Keithul, the unfortunate 
10 lady and her husband were taken prisoners, and put to 
death, on November 14 of the same year. Ruzeea Begum Sooltana 


had reigned three and a half years. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLY (continued), a.D. 1289 to 1288. 


MoIz-00D-DEEN BEIRAM ascended the throne on April 21, 1239-40, 
but in an unquiet reign of two years displayed no 
eaten ak ability. On November 22, 1241, the Moghuls, advanc- 
Ruzeea = ing from Ghuzny, had seized Lahore ; the viceroy had 
succeeds, fied, and the vizier, Yekhtyar-ood-deen, was dispatched 
7-0. from Dehly to oppose them at the head of such troops 
as could be collected. When the danger was past, as the Moghuls 
did not remain, the vizier formed a plot to depose the king: and 
imprisonea 02 his return to Dehly besieged the capital, which, after 
and put a long siege, was taken on May 10, 1241, and the king 
hidden imprisoned and afterwards put todeath. He had reigned 
Musaor little more two years. He was succeeded by Alla-ood- 
eucooste. deen Musacod, son of Rookn-ood-deen, whose reign 
of four years is remarkable only for two partial invasions by the 
Moghuls—one uf Bengal by way of Tibet, the other of a part of the 
Punjaéb—both of which were repelled by the local authorities. 
Musacod entered upon a career of detestable profligacy and 
cruelty, and the nobles at court, wearied of his vices, requested his 
Betram Uncle Nasir-ood-deen to come to the capital. On his 
deposed, arrival, on June 10, 1246, he found the king already 
deposed, and in confinement, where he remained till 

his death. 
Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, in many respects, was a remarkable 
Nastr-oog- Character. He was the son of Shumsh-ood-deen Alt- 
_ deen Mah- mish, and had been nominated by his father to the 
ceeds, 1356. government of Bengal, but was too young to undertake 
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the charge. The widow of his father, who was not his mother, 
had confined him; but he was released by King Musaood, and 
appointed to the government of Byraich, which he conducted in 
an able manner. His personal habits were very os isits 
simple ; and during his imprisonment he had supported and cba 
himself by making copies of the Korén, an occupation ™ 
which he never abandoned. Ferishta writes of him, that he had 
but one wife, whom he obliged to do all homely offices, refusing 
even the assistance of a servant; and when she complained one day 
of having burnt her fingers in baking bread, he exhorted her to 
persevere and God would reward her; as for himself, he was only 
a trustee of the State funds, and would allow of no extra expenses. 
If the king had been earlier employed in large public affairs, as 
his father intended, it is probable he would have made a better 
ruler, and trusted less to others; nevertheless, his reign brought 
no disaster on the State, and his virtuous private character was an 
admirable contrast to the profligate princes who had preceded him. 

Having removed some of the oldest and most disaffected officers 
from frontier posts, he replaced them by others, and 1, | 4, o¢ 
thus established powerful and harmonious garrisons on ty 8 govent 
the west, whence Moghul invasions might be appre- ~ 
hended. He then reduced many of the petty Hindoo princes of 
the Dvuodb, or tract between the Ganges and Jumna, to obedience ; 
and, between 1247 and 1250, the territory between Malwah and 
the Jumna, with the greater part of Rajpootana, was thoroughly 
subjected. In the principality of Nurwur, in Bundelkund, he was 
opposed by the rajah, according to Ferishta, at the head of 5,000 
horse and 200,000 foot ; and though the numbers may be exag- 
gerated, they go far to establish the extent of the opposition which 
the king had to encounter in the subjugation of a partially con- 
quered and martial people. It was an interesting circumstance of 
the year 1250, that Sheer Khan, the viceroy in charge of the 
western frontier, availed himeelf of an opportunity of driving the 
Moghuls out of Ghuzny, and taking possession of it in the name of 
the king. Another incursion by them into the Punjab was also 
repelled. In spite of some domestic intrigues and minor cam- 
paigns, the king seems to have enjoyed peace till 1258, when the 
Mewatees and other Rajpoot tribes broke into rebellion, pepenion of 
and were only subjected after a great loss of life on ‘he Mewatees 
both sides ; and in the same year, an envoy from the prince of the 
Moghuls arrived and was entertained with great honour .. oa. 
and splendour. On February 18, 1265-6, the king, who deen ales, 
had been long suffering from disease, died. 

It is doubtful whether he left any children, for none are men- 
tioned by the Mahomedan historian ; and Gheiss-ood- Gptlasood 

H2 
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deen Bulbun, who had been vizier during the twenty years of 
succeeds the late king’s reign, ascended the throne without 
bn. opposition. 

Gheias-ood-deen had, like other great men of the time, been 
ee originally a Toorky slave. In his youth he had belonged 
Gheias-ood- to Altmish I., and had raised himself to the highest 
— ranks in the State. His court, after his accession, was 

esteemed the most dignified and learned in Asia; and he gave 
refuge to no less than fifteen princes of Central Asia, who had 
been dispossessed of their dominions by the Moghuls, and allotted 
The magnin- to each a sumptuous establishment at Dehly. The 
cence ott etiquette of his court was very strict, and his public 
ane’ ceremonies and processions the most magnificent that 
morality. § had ever been seen in India. In his early youth he 
had been addicted to wine: but after his accession to the throne, 
he not only gave up the use of it, but prohibited its sale or manu- 
facture in his dominions, while he repressed all public immorality 
with the utmost strictness, and not unfrequently with cruelty. 
Renewed § In 1266, the year of his accession, the Mewatees again 
revellion ~~_ rebelled, but were hunted down, and put to death 
Mewateesand indiscriminately, while the greater part of their coun- 
subdued. = try was cleared of forest, and cultivated. Several 
other rebellions were suppressed with equal severity and effect. 
It will be remembered that Sheer Khan, an officer of great 
bravery and merit, had been placed in charge of the western 
frontier by the late king. In 1267 he died, and the king ap- 
pointed his eldest son and heir, the Prince Mahomed, as Sheer 
Insurrection 08n’s successor. His fate will be related hereafter. 
inBengal The greatest rebellion during the king’s reign was that 
lit in 1279, of Toghral Khan, viceroy of Bengal, who had 
assumed the title of king. Two successive expeditions sent 
against him had failed; at last the king, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, proceeded in person to Bengal ; and Mullik Mokunder, 
Explott ot O28 of his officers, having discovered the rebel camp, 
Muliie charged into it at the head of only forty men, and in 
“his own tent of audience cut down the rebel’s ad- 
herents, but Toghral himself escaped. This strange and desperate 
exploit so terrified the rebels, who considered the king’s army 
was upon them, that they fled. Toghral, however, was pursued 
and killed. When the king arrived next day, he reproved 
Mullik Mokunder for his rashness, but afterwards rewarded him, 
On all concerned in this rebellion, however, he poured out his 
Cruct exeen. Utmost vengeance. Nor were even women and chil- 
=o dren spared ; and after his return to Dehly, executions 
’ of the most cruel character were inflicted upon those 
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who had been taken prisoners, or who were sent from Bengal. In the 
ead, however, on a remonstrance being made by the law officers 
and religious men of the court, the king desisted from his bar- 
barous conduct. 

Some time after this event, the Prince Mahomed arrived from 
Lahore on a visit to his father, but had not been with oo. 
him three months when news reached him of a serious Prince 
incursion of the Moghuls. The prince departed to his ne 
post, engaged the Moghuls, and defeated them: but in a chance 
medley at the close of the action was killed. The death of his 
beloved son had the effect of completely prostrating the king, now 
upwards of eighty years of age, and he sank gradually. Believing 
himself on his death-bed, he sent for his second son Kurra Khan, 
then governor of Bengal, in order to nominate him as his suc- 
cessor; but finding his father better than he expected, Kurra 
Khan returned to Bengal without taking leave of him, which so 
incensed the old king, that he invited his grandson, Kei-khoosroo, 
from Mooltan, and made a will in his favour. <A few Ghetas-ood- 
days afterwards, being upwards of eighty years of age, fics i286. 
the ling expired, having reigned in great splendour Msrgaret 
and glory for twenty-one years. ootiand. 

His disposition of the kingdom was not however carried out. 
The nobles were apprehensive that Kurra Khan would xerrorsa 
dispute it and thus raise a civil war, and Kei-kobdd, his °r""¢4- 
son, then in Dehly, was selected and crowned, Kei-khoosroo 
retiring to his government of Mooltan. Kei-kobéd was a hand- 
some and engaging youth, who had been brought up with great 
strictness by his father, and expectations were formed from his 
previous character that he would prove a good king. These, 
however, were sorely disappointed, for he gave himself up to 
a course of riotous debauchery, which was encouraged by the 
vizier, Nizam-ood-deen, who retained the executive power 
wa his hands. The principal events of the short reign of Kei- 
kobéd were &n invasion by the Moghuls, which was repelled, and 
followed by the execution of all the Moghul officers ,_ | eer 
in the royal service, on pretence of their complicity omcers put 
with their countrymen; and the visit of the king’s °°“ 
father, Kurra Khan, to Dehly, which, though it caused appre- 
hensions of a war between them at first, ended amicably and even 
affectionately, Kurra Khan warning his son as he departed 
homewards against the designs of his vizier. For a time the 
advice of his father was observed by Kei-kobad, but he the vister 
was again thrown into the vortex of pleasure by the min- Potsoned. 
ister, and failing to check his power, effected his death 7M AF py 
by poison through parties who were inimical to him. parslysisa 
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His excesses had, however, so entirely ruined the constitution of the 
young king, that he became paralytic, and the executive power of 
the kingdom fell into the hands of three nobles, of whom Mullik 
Julal-ood-deen Feroze, of the Khiljy tribe, was the chief. After 
a brief struggle between the rivals for superiority, Julal-ood-deen 
Kei kovea Prevailed: and at his instigation, the king, who was 
murdered, lying helpless in his country palace, was soon afterwards 
i murdered by a Tartar, whose father had been unjustly 
executed. This event happened in the year 1288, and with it 
Bape the dynasties of the slave kings ceased to exist. Julal- 
Nicholas ood-deen Khiljy was proclaimed king, and to ensure his 
position, caused the infant son of Kei-kobdéd, who was in 
oe his power, to be put to death. From a.p. 1205 to 1288, 
deen Kulijy @ period of eighty-three years, ten kings, originally 
riog _ slaves, and their descendants, had reigned over India. 


Pope 
NicholasIV. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


OF THE KHILJY OR GHILZYE DYNASTY OF DEHLY, 
A.D. 1288 to 1804. 


Tue Khiljies were a tribe who, according to Ferishta, had been 
driven from Toorkistan and had settled in the mountains weet of 
the Punjab, where they still remain. Being a warlike race, many 
of them entered the service of the kings of Ghuzny and of India, 
and among them some rose to high offices. Julal-ood- 
deen was the son of the governor of Saméré, and had 
risen into favour with the late king, by whom he was 
promoted; but he was already advanced in age, being seventy 
years old when he became king; and he seems to have undertaken 
the office, for it was to him little more, with much distrust of his 
own powers. He professed great humility, he would not ascend 
His courtang the throne, or ride into the court of the palace ; and his 
hatte. elevation produced no change in relation to his inti- 
mate associates, whom he entertained without pomp or ceremony 
as he had been used to do. Dehly became a point of attraction 
for all the learned men of Asia; and poets, musicians, and singers 
‘were liberally patronised and rewarded. Ameer Khoosroo, one of 
the sweetest of Persian poets, was ennobled and made librarian to 
the king. In the suppression of the first rebellion against him, 
Julal-ood-deen displayed such entire absence of revengeful feeling, 
that his courtiers, only used to the wholesale executions of former 


ee of 
deen Ehiljy. 
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reigns, remonstrated with him. ‘My friends,’ he replied, quiotly, 
‘I am now old, and I wish to go down to the grave anecdote of 
without shedding more blood.’ His courtiers, however, '!* “‘emency- 
were partly in the right. The people were unused to such clem- 
ency, and sadly took advantage of it: crime of all descriptions 
increased; many of the governors of provinces were rebellious ; 
and a conspiracy was set on foot to dethrone him. Ata meeting of 
its members, one of them retired secretly and gave information to 
the king, who sent a party of his guards, and the conspirators were 
brought into the royal presence. They expected no less cere 
than death ; but the king, drawing his sword, flung it ment of 
before them, and challenged the boldest to use it against “™"""™"°"™ 
him. One of them replied, that the king should not care for 
words spoken under the influence of wine, and all prostrated 
themselves before the monarch, who forgave them. 

Nevertheless, it could not be concealed that the king’s great 
lenity was causing much mischief as well as disquiet ,. aigence 
in the provinces. Sidy Mowla, a celebrated Dervish, Dervish, 
was executed for a plot against the king’s life; and his “°° 
curse as he died, against him and his posterity, seems to have 
affected the king very deeply. The year 1291 was one of severe 
famine, in which thousands perished, and the king's eldest son, 
Khan Khanan, fell a victim to an existing epidemic, both of 
which events were attributed by the superstitious to the execution 
of the holy Dervish. The king, however, seems to have at last 
roused himself to a sense of duty, and marched against the rebels 
in Malwah; but the campaign was inconclusive, owing to his 
aversion to bloodshed. 

In the following year, 1292, however, he repelled, with much 
vigour, an invasion of the Moghuls, and one of their chiefs joined 
the king with 3,000 of his followers, and received his daughter in 
marriage. Ferishta mentions incidentally, that these Moghuls 
became Mahomedans, which proves that that faith had not as yet 
been received in some of the distant provinces of Northern Asia. 

In 1293, the king marched into Malwah, which was reduced to 
obedience, and his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, now rising | ion in 
into notice, reduced the Hindoos of Bhilsa and other Malwah 
districts in Central India, for which he was rewarded "“"** 
with the government of Oude, in addition to that of his own 
province. Encouraged by his success, Alla-ood-deen now requested 
permission to make an expedition southwards, into countries as yet 
unpenetrated by the Mahomedans ; and with 8,000 horse Expeateion 
set out, in the year 1294, for the Deccan. Alla-ood-deen 9? Alsen 
evidently marched by the line ofSaugor andJubbulpoor, Deccan. 134. 
for he debouched from the tableland of Central India Fop¢,Ber* 
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by the passes into Berar, upon its capital, Ellichpoor, then held, 
according to tradition, by the Hindoo, or Jain rajah, Eel, who was 
Meetethe & feudatory of the rajahs of Déogurh. A severe en- 
Hindoos near gagement took place on the plain between Ellichpoor 
and defeats aad the hills, and the memory of the field of combat 

oe is still preserved by the mounds of the Mahomedan 
soldiers killed in the action, which are called ‘Gunj Shaheed,’ or 
the heaps of the martyrs. From Ellichpoor, the young leader 
pushed on rapidly to Déogurh, the impregnable stronghold of the 
Description Jadow or Yddava rajahs, who then held sway over the 
of Déogurh. country of Mahdrashtra. This placehad originally been 
a conical hill, rising out of the plain, and separated rather more 
than a mile from the tableland to the north. Its sides all round 
had been scarped perpendicularly for 130 feet, probably at the 
period of the excavation of the cave temples of Ellora; a broad 
ditch had been excavated round the hill, and there was no passage 
to its summit but through a tunnel which, commencing in the 
ditch, had been led through the interior of the hill itself, which 
was compoeed of solid trap-rock. Such a work was unique in 
India then, as it is at present; it was utterly inaccessible, and in 
itself impregnable ; but the city at its foot, where the rajah dwelt, 
was an open one. 

Alla-ood-deen could make no impression on the fort; but he 
beleagured the city, and though it was stoutly defended by Ram Déo, 
the rajah, as long as provisions lasted, yet he was ultimately 
obliged to capitulate. The rajah, after informing Alla-ood-deen 
ie that he had been taken unawares, offered 1,500 pounds 

¢é rajah 
acceptaterms, weight of gold as a ransom for the place, with a quan- 
broken by vy his tity of precious stones ; and the Mahomedans consented 

a to withdraw. At this juncture, the rajah’s son, Shun- 
kul Déo, arrived with the main army, and repudiated his father’s 
negotiations. An action therefore ensued, in which the Mahome- 
dans would have been defeated but for the officer left at Déogurh, 
who, with a thousand horse, retrieved the day; the Mahomedans 

eee rallying, drove the Hindoos from the field with heavy 
defeated. loas, and the siege was resumed. It was in vain that 
the rajah protested he had had no hand in his son’s conduct. 
Alla-ood-deen was inexorable as to further payment for 
ransom; and in the end consented to receive pearls, 
diamonds, precious stones, silver, and pieces of silk of a value 
Eltichpoor Which seems almost incredible, but without question 
— must have been very great ; Ellichpoor and its depen- 
dencies were also ceded. 

Meanwhile, no news had been. received of Alla-ood-deen’s pro- 
gress, and the king, becoming anxious, marched to Gwalior, where 


Final ransom. 
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flying reports reached him of the success of the expedition. It 
was then debated whether Alla-ood-deen should be intercepted, 
and obliged to give up his plunder, or permitted to return to 
Kurta; but the king, with his accustomed unsuspiciousness, pro- 
tested against the former, and in due time Alla-ood- . 1s scen 
deen reached Kurra safely. Almas Bey, the brother of returns to 
Alla-ood-deen, an officer in the king's confidence, had, ee 
however, conspired against his sovereign in his brother's interest, 
and represented to Alla-ood-deen that the king really desired his 
death. 

This seems to have suggested the infamous course which Alla- 
ood-deen pursued. The aged king was invited to Kurra, and 
having no suspicion, and being anxious to meet his nephew after 
his perilous expedition, went slightly attended, in a barge, by the 
Ginges. As he disembarked from his vessel, Alla-ood-deen met 
him with a show of the greatest affection ; but while the king was 
caressing him and leading him back to the barge, two of Alla-ood- 
deen’s guards, ata signal from him, fell upon the old man Julai-ood- 
and murdered him. This event happened on July 19, derean1395 
1295. There were many who now remembered the yichaei 
curse of the Dervish, and believed it fully fulfilled, not Andreniens 
only as regarded the actual murderer, but afterwards in the East 
the person of Alla-ood-deen himself, who, though at first fortunate, 
and even glorious, ended his days in misery. 

Alla-vod-deen did not at once become king. The Queen-Dowager, 
on receiving news of the murder, placed the crown The Queen- 
on the head of her youngest son, and seated him on the Dowaetr 
throne. The real heir, however, was his elder brother, 7ounsest 
Arkully Khan, then in bis government at Mooltan, but crowned. 
he declined to come to the capital. Alla-ood-deen, whose pro- 
ject had been to establish an independent kingdom in Oude, 
now aspired to the throne itself, and marched upon 4n, ina. 
Dehly, where the young king at first opposed him ; but deen marches 
seeing resistance would be futile, left the city with his — = 
mother and the royal treasures, and proceeded rapidly King marches 
in the direction of Mooltan. Alla-ood-deen did not #r%s. 
follow him, but entering Dehly with great pomp, was aris ona-deen 
crowned king about the end of 1296. His great object crowned, 
at first seems to have been to obliterate the memory ,_ _ 
of his treachery to his uncle by unlimited largesse to the Wallace 
mob of Dehly, and as Ferishta writes, ‘He who ought fusiunar 
to have been received with detestation, became the ob- S¢™!!28- 
ject of admiration to those who could not see the blackness of his 
deeds through the splendour of hia munificence.’ He next de- 
spatched a force to Mooltan, under his brother Aluf Khan, who 
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laid siege to the place for two months, when it was given up by 
woof the the troops, who made over to him Arkully Khan and 
late king's | Kudr Khan, the late king’s sons, on condition that their 
Mooltan. lives should be spared, and with these captives he set out 
Blinded and for Dehly. By the way he received his brother's 
put todeath. (ders to blind the two princes; and after this bar- 
barous act, they were confined in the fort of Hansy, and soon 
afterwards put to death. 
Alla-ood-deen’s position was now secure, and he commenced an 
pee earnest, and in many respects at first, a beneficial, 
deen'sgu- government; and from the varied and romantic events 
verumeut. of the period, the several expeditions into Southern 
India, as yet unknown to the Mahomedans, and the strange 
character of the king himself, the reign of Alla-ood-deen is 
one of the most interesting of the early Mahomedan sovereigns 
of India. All the weakness and irresolution of the previous 
reign was quickly redeemed. A force was sent to Guzerat under 

atte Aluf Khan, in 1297, and Anhulwara was again taken. 

inGuzerat, The rajah, Rai Kurrun, fled: but his beautiful wife, 

taken. = Kowla Dévy, and all his family and treasure, fell into 
the hands of the Mahomedans. The rich city of Cambay was 
held to ransom, and a vast sum obtained ; and Aluf Khan ob- 

Marries the tained & slave named Kafoor from a merchant there, 
liindoo | = who afterward3 became famous. On the return of the 
Guzerat, §— expedition to Dehly, Alla-ood-deen became enamoured 

of the Rajpoot queen, and married her. ' 

The Guzerat campaign was no sooner ended, than the king had 
caine encounter a very dangerous invasion of the Moghuls, 
Arete indis. with 200,000 horse, under Kootloogh Khan. They drove 
ees the inhabitants of the country before them, who crowded 
Thearst into Dehly, and the peril of absolute famine was added 
puree to that by the enemy. His counsellers would have had 
the king retreat ; but he had received reinforcements, and at the 
head, as Ferishta writes, of 800,000 horse and 2,700 elephants, 
marched out of the city. The action which ensued was bravely 
fought on both sides; but the Moghuls were forced to retreat, and 
evacuated India, with the same expedition they had entered it. 
Elated with his prosperity, Alla-ood-deen now entertained the idea 
of propagating a new faith of his own, and of conquering the world 
like Alexander; but these wild projects were after awhile aban- 
doned, and in 1299 he undertook a campaign against Runtunbhore, 
in which he was severely wounded and left for dead by his uncle, 
Rookn Khan, who, reporting the king’s death in camp, ascended 
the throne. Meanwhile, Alla-ood-deen had recovered, and though 
barely able to sit his horse, repaired to camp, where he was re- 
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ceived with enthusiasm by the soldiery, and Rookn Khan, who 
had fled, was taken and beheaded. In the sequel the gantannhore 
fort of Runtunbhore was carried by storm; but the {yen,and ie 
king's cruel nature was only satisfied by the execution ‘ death. 

of those who had so bravely defended it. 

His dominions being at peace, Alla-ood-deen turned his atten- 
tion to civil affairs. He had been reproached with 8D ne civit aa- 
undue use of wine, and he not only destroyed all he ™nistration. 
possessed, but actually prohibited its use throughout his dominions. 
The roads were rendered secure, and highway robberies ceased. He 
introduced changes in the collection of revenue, by enhancing the 
demand to half the value of the produce, which created much dis- 
tress ; but under the bigoted application of the tenets of the Koran, 
there was little mercy then shown to Hindoos, The rich, however. 
of both denominations, were called upon to give up their wealth, 
and the king’s extortions created immense dissatisfaction and un- 
popularity; nor was there a department of the State, or of trade 
and commerce, or condition of social existence, which the king’s 
curious edicta, some salutary and others mischievous, did not 
affect. His character in this, and in many other respects, strongly 
resembles that of Tippoo Sooltan, and much of his capricious and 
ill-regulated policy proceeded, if not from insanity, at least from his 
want of education. In the course of the year 1303 he | emits 
dispatched an army, by way of Bengal, to Wurungul, Warungul, 
the capital of Telingéna, and then ruled over by the ~~ 
Naraputty branch of the Andhra dynasty ; for his own expedition to 
Déogurh had, in fact, opened the way to the Mahomedan conquest 
of the South of India. With other troops at his disposal, he under- 
took a campaign against Chittore, in Rajpootana, which was 
reduced, and thence he would have proceeded into the owed 
Deccan ; but receiving intelligence of an invasion by Moghal inve- 
20,000 Moghul horse, he returned to Debly. Here for "™ 
a time he was in a sore strait, for half his army was gone to the 
South of India, and the Moghuls plundered unchecked up to the 
very gates of the capital. At length a sudden panic | |. 
seemed to possess them, for all at once they retreated unexpected 
precipitately to their own country. It is most pro- ~~ 
bable, perhaps, that they were sated with plunder; but in 
1804, Ali Beg Moghul, with 40,000 horse, penetrated | ie 
as far as Amroha, in Rajpootana ; ‘but was defeated with fated in 
heavy loas by Toghluk Khan, governor of the Punjab, ™ 
and these two leaders, who, with 9,000 soldiers, were taken prisoners, 
were all, as Ferishta states, put to death. One of the most 
romantic incidents of this reign was the escape of the wonte con- 
Rajuh cf Chittore from confinement in Dehly. He had 9 of ® 
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a beautiful daughter, whom the king demanded as the price of his 
princeasot Yelease. The rajah feigned consent, and on the terms 
Chittore. being communicated to the princess, she determined on 

making them the means of her father’s release. She therefore pro- 
ceeded towards Dehly, being furnished with the king's pass to visit 
her father, and when near the city, filled litters with some devoted 
adherents as if they had been her female attendants. All were 
admitted unsuspiciously to the place where her father resided, 
when the guards were overpowered, and horses having been pre- 
viously prepared, the father and daughter rode through the city 
and escaped. The rajah recovered Chittore, which he afterwards 
retained, becoming tributary to the king, and furnishing a con- 
tingent of 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot to the royal army. 


_— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KHILJY DYNASTY OF DEHLY (concluded), 
A.D. 1805 To 1321. 


In the year 1805 a.p. a fresh invasion of Moghuls occurred ; but 
isan, they were intercepted by Ghazy Beg Toghluk, on the 
Ncghi inva Danks of the Indus, and sorely defeated, while most of 
sion defeated. the survivors perished in the deserts of Central Asia on 
their return. The captives sent to Dehly were, as before, put to 
death by the king, and a pillar built of their skulls; but even 
They renew these severe losses did not deter them, and once again in 
andro’ the same year the Moghuls appeared, only to be defeated 

ureued to = by Toghluk, who, on this occasion, pursued them into 
Ghusny. Kabool and Ghuzny, and every year afterwards levied 
heavy contributions from those cities, which restrained Moghul 
incursions for many years afterwards. 

In the year 1306 a.D., as Ram Déo, the rajah of Déogurh, 
Rxpeditionot had neglected to send his iribute for three years, an 
Moe Sy, expedition against him was determined on; and Mullik 
Deccan, 1306. Kafoor, the eunuch slave who had been purchased at 
ep aa Cambay, and who had by this time risen to high rank 
Scotland. and favour, was selected to command it. Nor did he 
disappoint the expectations the king had formed of him. 100,000 
horse marched from Dehly under his command, and their aurabers 
were increased by quotas from several provinces on the route, 
Kowla Dévy, the king’s wife, urged that her favourite daughter, 
Déwul Dévy, whom she had left with her husband, should, if poasi- 
ble, be returned to her; and this formed the object of a special 
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attack upon Kurrun Réi, rajah of Guzerat, who had refused to give 
her up. Aluf Khan, who had defeated the rajah in several skir- 
mishes, now found that he had escaped him and gone to Déogurh, 
taking his daughter with him, whom he had promised in marriage 
to Shunkul Déo, the son of the rajah. This event gave Aluf Khan 
great concern, as he could find no track of the fugitive. He never- 
theless proceeded in the direction of Déogurh, and while halting 
for two days in the vicinity of the caves of Ellora, which are 
about eight miles from the fort, a party of 300 of his men, who 
had gone to see the caves, came suddenly on a body of péwn) pevy, 
Hindoo horse, which proved to be the escort of Déwul the daughter 
Dévy herself; and in the skirmish which ensued, she Ptv); cap. 
was captured and taken to Aluf Khan’s camp, who, Bllora 
well knowing the importance of his prize, returned to Dehly, 
where the princess was restored to her mother. Soon gnhe is taken 
after her arrival, the king’s son, Khizr Khan, fell in Jove *0,Debls, and 
with her, and the parties were married with great hier Khan, 
pomp. This event formed the subject of a beautiful 22. 
poem by Ameer Khoosroo, the poet-laureate at the Dehly court, 
which still survives. 

Meanwhile Mullik Kafoor had proceeded to Déogurh, where the 
rajah, being in no condition to oppose him, welcomed ,, 
him hospitably, and returned to Dehly with him, where Kafoor at 
he was received with all honour, and had titles with an site 
estate conferred upon him, his expenses on return being also 
paid. This honourable treatment completely ensured the fidelity 
of the Rajah of Déogurh during his life. 

It will be remembered that the king had despatched in the 
year 1303 an expedition against the Hindvo kingdom 
of Wurungul by way of Bengal. This, however, failed, pa rior 
and the army was obliged to retreat after severe suffer- Kafoor to 
ings. In 1809, therefore, another expedition was 1300. 
placed under command of Mullik Kafoor, to invade gawara tt. 
Warungul by the route of Déogurh, which succeeded, Englana. 
though not without a brave resistance, from Luddur We iaausteck: 
Déo, its rajah. After a long siege, the fort of Wur- 
ungul was captured; and the rajah made terms by the payment 
of a heavy sum of money, besides consenting to pay tribute an- 
nually. On his return to Dehly, Mullik Kafoor was re- gypeaition 
ceived with great rejoicings, and in the year following ieee: 
he again proceeded southwards, to reduce the Hindoo 1310. 
State of Dwéra Sumoodra, in the Carnatic, of the power Rhodes 
and wealth of which he had received information i in the Knightect’ 
Deccan. Dwéra Sumoodra was the capital of the Héi °*/°>™ 
Sala or Bellél kingdom, which has been brought to notice in 
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Chapter XIV. Bk. I. It had survived the destruction of the Chahik- 
yas of Kulyan, by the Y4davdés of Déogurh, and was in the 
highest state of prosperity. On his arrival at Jéogurh, Mullik 
Kafoor found that the old rajah, Ram Déo, was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son Shunkul Déo, who was not as well 
affected to the Mahomedans as his father had been; but Mullik 
Kafoor pressed on, and finally reached the sea-coast of Malabar, 
where he built a moeque to commemorate the event. The Bellél 
kingdom was easily overpowered ; Dwaéra Sumoodra, its capital, was 
sacked, and the magnificent temple of Seeva there, though uncom- 
pleted, severely injured. The temple still exists in much of its 
original beanty and perfection, one ofthe most admirable specimens 
of florid Hindoo architecture in India. The booty obtained by 
Mullik Kafoor was immense; 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, and 
nae 96,000 maunds of gold are stated by Ferishta; an 
booty « yob- amount which appears incredible: but it is a curious 
circumstance that no silver was found ; the idols, orna- 

ments public and private, and plate, being all of beaten gold. 

It will be remembered that many of the Moghuls who had been 
captured became converts to Mahomedanism, and the king had 
taken them into his service. For some unaccountable reason, 
All Moghuis however, he conceived an aversion to them, and dis- 
in werove’ charged them. In their distress, some of the most 
to death, desperate conspired against him, which, becoming 
known, the whole were put to death, to the number of 15,000, 
in a single day, no one daring to remonstrate with the king 
against such barbarity. The spoils of the south, with the punctual 

increase ot COllection of the increased revenue, had filled Dehly 

wealthin with wealth; and the number of public buildings, 

Dehly. 

mosques, meusoleums, and colleges which were built, 
exceeded those of any previous period. ‘The magnificence of the 
king’s dominions was now at its zenith, and with it, the king’s 
temper, always eccentric, began to alter. Instead of directing 
public affairs himself, he gave them over to Mullik Kafoor: and 
he appointed his own sons, still mere children, to offices of the 
highest trust, which had to be managed by corrupt deputies. 

Mullik Kafoor seems, however, to have been by no means easy 

x- in his elevated position, and in 1312 proposed that he 
peilon of should be sent again to the Deccan to receive the royal 
Kafvor, 1313. tribute. On his arrival at Déogurh, he found Shunkul 
Dé6o in rebellion; but he was quickly reduced, and put to death, 
and having again overrun the Carnatic, and received the tribute 
from Wurungul, dispatched the treasure to Dehly, remaining him- 
self at Déogurh. The king’s infirmities were now fast gaining 
upon him, and he could not live without his favourite. Mullik 
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Kafoor was therefore recalled; and seeing the king’s condition, 
conceived the project of succeeding him. To this end ne xing 
it was necessary to alienate his affections from his sons, of [calle 
whom he was very fond. Khizr Khan, the eldest, though ‘007. who 
in some respects a wild and thoughtless youth, was against him. 
yet much attached to his father, and when he heard of his illness, 
vowed to walk from his seat of government to the capital as a 
penance, a feat he actually accomplished. But Mullik Kafoor’s 
plans against him were too deeply laid; and the prince, with his 
younger brother and their mother, were confined. To |... 
add to the king’s vexations, Guzerat broke into rebel- sons contned 
lion, and the troops sent there were defeated. The fneurrections 
Rajpoots of Chittore expelled the Mahomedans, and "**°*- 
Hurpal Déo, the son-in-law of Ram Déo, of Déogurh, revolted and 
defeated many of the Mahomedan garrisons in his ter- ceniaw 
Titories, On receiving these accounts, writes Ferishta, kiugot | 
the king ‘ bit his own flesh with fury;’ but be had been ete 
stricken with mortal illness, and died on December 19, 3.0 °Khiiy 
A.D. 1316, dies, 1316. 
After the king’s death Mullik Kafoor produced a deed, said to 
have been executed by the king, in which Oomur, his | 
fourth son, was nominated successor, under the regency Oomur 
of Mullik Kafoor; and the boy was placed on the sen 
throne. The two eldest princes, then imprisoned, were gre te 
blinded ; and the king’s third son, Moobaruk, would °!'""** 
have been murdered but for his presence of mind in distributing 
his jewels to the men sent for the purpose. These ruffians having 
quarrelled over their booty, the affair became known to the officer 
who commanded the royal guards, who attacked Mullik mutixKatoor 
Kafoor in his own apartments, and put him to death, Pu‘ ‘° deat. 
The Prince Moobaruk was then proclaimed king, but Poca ns” 
was not crowned till March 22, 1317. Meanwhile Mpolsmh. 
he had caused his brother Oomur to be blinded and *!. 
confined. His first measures were beneficial and just. Many 
captives were released, and all restrictions upon trade and agricul- 
ture removed ; but he gave himself up to licentiousness, and the 
natural cruelty of his nature was hardly concealed. In 1318 he 
marched to Déogurh, with the purpose of chastising the rebel 
Hurpal Déo, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and most inhumanly 
flayed alive. On his return to the capital the king’s excesses in- 
creased ; he was rarely sober, and perpetrated the most frightful 
cruelties. To such a length did his disgraceful conduct proceed, 
that, as Ferishta states of him, he used to dress himself constantly 
as & common actress, and go, with public women, to dance at the 


houses of the nobility. 
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Mullik Khoosroo, originally a Hindoo slave, who had risen to 
the king’s favour, had been sent from Déogurh with an army into 
the Carnatic, and the spoil he obtained was so great that he 
conceived the project of declaring independence in the Deccan. 
Though this became impossible, it did not prevent his conspiring 
against the king’s life, on his return to Dehly ; and the plot became 
so notorious, that the king was warned of it: but in vain; and on 

Moobaruk the night of March 9, 1321, he was murdered by the 
wrierea, CODspirators, Mullik Khoosroo assisting in the act. Nor 
ee were the conspirators content with the king’s death. 
Pheree * The royal princes, and the younger children of Alla-ood- 
France. deen, perished in the massacre. Thus was the murder 
of Gheias-ood-deen avenged according to the curse and prophecy. 
The last days of Alla-ood-deen were terrible to all around him, 
and the conduct of his son Moobaruk, according to Ferishta, was 
too shockingly indecent and profligate to be recorded. Next day 
mer Mullik Khoosroo ascended the throne, under the title of 
Ktoosroo Nasir-ood-deen, and took Déwul Dévy, the widow of 
thrave,ana Khizr Khan, to himself; while every one who had a 
il ee fanny pretension of relationship to the late king was put to 
sirored: death. News of this horrible revolution quickly spread 
Thechiets through the provinces, and Ghazy Beg T oghluk, the 
rebel aalnet_ brave viceroy of Lahore, and other chiefs, marched upon 
march on the capital. Mullik Khoosroo was not without courage 
and led the royal guards and such troops as he coula 
collect to oppose them; but before the hardy veterans of the 
frontier marches these effeminate soldiers had no chance. Mullik 
aes Khoosroo was defeated on the field of the Soorsutty, 
defeated. and fled; but on August 22, 1821, was captured in a 
Malik tomb, where he had concealed himself, and forthwith 
put todeath, executed for his crimes. Ghazy Beg Toghluk received 
— next day the congratulations of the nobles of the city, 
who presented him with the keys, and he accompanied them 
thither. On arriving at the Palace of the Thousand Minarets, he, 
as Ferishta writes, ‘wept bitterly,’ declared that he had been 
induced to draw his sword only to rid the world of a monster, and 
Ghazy Reg if Bone of the royal race survived, he would serve 
Toghluk whoever among the nobility might be chosen king. 
lala ¥ multitude, with a shout, cried that he only was fit 
toreign; that he who had often delivered them from the Moghuls, 
had now freed them from a horrible tyranny ; and thereupon, taking 
him up, they carried him into the great hall of audience, and 
seating him on the throne, hailed him as ‘Shah Jehan,’ king of 
the world. It ie difficult to imagine any scene of history more 
impressive and exciting than this, The dynasty of the Khiljies had 
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passed away in a storm of revolution and murder, attended with 
horrible excesses, and that of Toghluk took its place, amidst the 
enthusiastic acclamations of a people who, as will have been 
observed, had suffered so deeply and so long. The Khiljy dynasty 
had continued from a.p. 1288 to 1821, or for thirty-three years. 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK, A.D. 1821 to 1361. 


Guazy Bee ToeHLvx, on ascending the throne, did not adopt the 
proud title with which he had been hailed bythe populace Previous 
of Dehly, but chose the more unassuming one of Gheias- Toghiuk. 
ood-deen. He was aman of mature age and great experience, as well 
as personal courage. For many years he had acted as viceroy of 
Lahore, and had charge of that important frontier from the Hima- 
layas to the borderg of Sinde ; and his able services in repelling the 
frequent incursions of the Moghuls have been already noticed. His 
first measures at once restored confidence, and regularity 5 sveand 
in the public administration of affairs was established. beneficent 
Codes of law were compiled and put in practice in the " 
civil and criminal courts ; and under his care even the city itself, 
under all the repairs made by him, wore a new aspect. The 
western frontier was strengthened by forts and garrisons, and the 
incursions of the Moghuls for the present effectually operations 
prevented. Déogurh and Wurungul had, however, re- Hartt, ana 
volted: and the king dispatched his eldest son, the Warangul. 
Pnnce Aluf Khan, to the Deccan with a large army to restore 
order. Déogurh submitted; but Luddur Déo, rajah of Wurungul, 
made a stout resistance in the field, and when obliged to retire 
into Wurungul, defended it desperately. During the siege, a 
malignant epidemic—probably cholera—swept off hundreds of the 
troops every day, which not only terrified the rest, but yortatty 
prevented the siege operations; and a fresh panic was Symes 
caused by reports from Dehly that there had been a Wurungul, 
revolation, and the king was dead. Several of the officers actu- 
ally fled with their troops, and the prince was left in & which ts 
sore strait. Hoe retired from Wurungul, and of the *>andened 
whole army only about 3,000 reached Dehly. In two months, 
however, he had organised a new force, and with it proceeded 
against Wurungul to redeem his honour, and with operations 
more care and circumspection than on the first occa- sssinst the 
sion. Beeder, afterwards to be the seat of a great newed. 

I 
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monarchy, with Kowlas, and other strong places, were taken and 
waruneul © &tTisoned as the main army advanced; and Wurungul 
taken by finally fell in the siege which ensued. Luddur Déo and 
Khan. his family were sent to Dehly, and Mahomedan officers 
were appointed to govern the country. The complete success 
which had attended this expedition was the subject of great public 
rejoicing in Dehly, where, on his return, the Prince Aluf Khan 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

In 1325 the king visited his eastern frontier, and met there 
Kurra Khan, son of Gheias-ood-deen Bulbun, who had retained his 
position as virtual king through all the revolutions. He was now 
confirmed in his government, and allowed to assume the ensigns 
of royalty. The king returned to Dehly in the month of February, 
where his son had prepared a pavilion for his reception, on the 
plain beyond the city. On the conclusion of the entertainments, 
Ghetas-ood- the prince and the nobles, preceding the king, had just 
deen Toshiuk Jeft the building, when the roof fell in and the king 
killed, 1335 and some of his attendants were killed. It is quite 
possible that the occurrence was putely accidental; but 
there were many suspicions at the time that it was not so. 
Ferishta, however, after a careful review of the historians of the 
period, acquits the prince of design in the catastrophe. Gheias- 
ood-deen Toghluk had reigned four years and some months. 

The new king was one of the most accomplished men of his age. 
hat kines He was eloquent in speech, and his writings, especially 
Mahomed’ his letters, were models of style and composition. His 
goods hia.” memory was very retentive, and he had studied all the 
His cha- sciences of the period, especially mathematics and medi- 
eee: cine, with much exactness; and in remarkable cases 
had used to attend patients himself, and note down the p 
of their complaints. He had studied also the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and was fond of metaphysicul discussions with learned 
men. His own religious conduct was very strict; he omitted no 
prayers or ceremonials, and did not tolerate their omission by 
others. But, as Ferishta observes, ‘with all these admirabie 
qualities, he was totally devoid of mercy, or of consideration for 
his people ;’ and Mr. Elphinstone speculates as to whether his 
nature bad not a strong tincture of insanity. On his accession, 
when he assumed the designation of Mahomed Toghluk, the king 
distributed immense largesses to his nobles and courtiers, and on 
one day expended more than 500,0001. sterling. 

Almost the first great event of his reign was a vast irruption of 
Irruption of Moghuls, who could not be repressed, and who overran 
the Moghuls. the country up to Dehly without a check. In this 
instance the king displayed an unaccountable and mischievous 
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weakness, foreign to his character, in ransoming his dominions 
by the payment of a vast sum of money, which, a3 o,, retire 
was proved in the sequel, only stimulated the Moghuls on payment 
to renewed invasions. This danger overcome, how- ~ 

ever, the king marched to the Deccan, of which he was very 
fond, and not only completely subjugated it, but returning, 
annexed Lukbnow and Chittagong. These successes were, how- 
ever, more nominal than real; for the internal administration of 
affairs was deeply neglected ; ‘the currency had become ._ 

so debased, that copper, instead of silver, became the neglect and 
circulating medium, and the king endeavoured to ee 
introduce a paper currency, which added to the confusion. 
Agriculture was impossible under the exactions imposed on the 
land and its produce, and whole tracts began to be deserted, the 
people becoming plunderers, and devastating the country. The 
king further impoverished his resources by raising 370,000 horse 
for the conquest of Persia; but the pay of the troops fell into 
arreara, they dispersed, and pillaged the districts they passed 
through on return to their homes. 

Affairs continued in this unsettled state till 1837, when the king 
dispatched 100,000 horse under Khoosroo Mullik, his gypeattion 
sister’s son, to invade China by the Himalaya passes, ‘o,Chins, 

_ The expedition reached the Chinese frontier, after 2.4 i. 
incredible toil in the mountains, only to meet a Chinese king of 
force which forbade further progress ; and in the retreat sie 

to India nearly the whole perished miserably, the few Jf y‘iestrac- 
survivors being put to death by the king on their arrival “°" —- 
at Dehly. Meanwhile the viceroy of the Deccan, Baha-ood-deen, 
the king’s nephew, had rebelled. Khwaja Jehan, the governor of 
Guzerat, was ordered against him, and a battle was fought near 
Déogurh, in which the rebel was defeated, and fled to Kumpila, in 
the Carnatic, near which the Hindoo monarchy of Beejanugger 
was founded about this time. The rebels’ position was so formid- 
able, that the king himself returned to the Deccan; and after 
several contests, Baha-ood-deen, who had taken refuge with the 
Bellal rajah—who had removed his capital from Dwéra Sumoodra 
to Tonoor, in Mysore—was given up to the king, and inhumanly 
flayed alive. 

The king now determined on making Déogurh his capital. He 
changed its name from Déogurh to Dowlatabad, which the xing 
it has since retained, and fortified the city with three chansesthe 
lines of walls and ditches, erecting also mosques and Deny to 
palaces. The people of Dehly were now ordered to Dowlatabad. 
evacuate that city, and proceed to the Deccan by a road lined with 
full-grown trees, transplanted for the purpose; but thousands of 

12 
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helpless creatures—women, children, and aged persons—perished 
ee by the way. Dehly was, however, for a time almcat 

sous perish deserted. In 1340 news arrived of the rebellion of the 
pee nex viceroy of Mooltan; and the king proceeded in person 
invented in to subdue it, which he effected, and executed the vice- 
i roy, who had been taken in his flight. Instead, how- 
ever, of returning to Dowlatabad, the king proceeded to Debly, 
where he remained two years; but again abandoning that city, he 
repaired in 1340 to Dowlatabad, with his family, carrying with him 
a multitude of the people. It is revolting to follow the career 
of this capricious and inhuman monster; but it is worthy of 
record that, incensed with the people of the Dooéb, or tract 
Massacre of between the Ganges and Jumna, for abandoning culti- 
weceee vation, he drove them out of the woods in which they 
the Doodb. had taken refuge, massacred them without mercy, and 
thousands of their heads were hung over the city walls of Dehly. 

Rebellion in AS he proceeded to Dowlatabad, the king heard of 
peng: a successful rebellion in Bengal, which he was unable 
to repress. Malabar also had risen, and the king proceeded 
thither, by way of Wurungul. On this journey he fell ill, and his 
life was despaired of; but having recovered, he returned by way 
Burial of one Of Bheer, where a tooth he had lost was interred with 
teeth ae ®* great ceremony in a fine stone mausoleum, still existing. 
Beer: He now revisited Dehly, permitting those of the inhabi- 
tants of Dowlatabad who chose to do ao, to return; but a terrible 
famine prevailed in Northern India, and most of those who set 
out perished in it. 

A whimsical idea now possessed the king, that his misfortunes 
were caused by not having been confirmed as king by the caliph ; 
and he sent an embassy for that purpose to Arabia, which returned 
in 1344 with an envoy from the caliph, who was sumptuously 
entertained, and the caliph’s name struck on all the coinage. In 
the same year, Krishn Naik, son of the Rajah Luddur Déo of 
Wurungul, removed to the city of Beejanugger, which had been 
Buccessot previously founded ; and in concert with Bellél Déo of 
the Hindoe® Dwéra Sumoodra, aided by all the martial Hindoos of 
Mahomedans. their dominions, drove the Mahomedan garrison from 
Wurungul to Dowlatabad, and cleared the country of all their 
posts. It may be easily believed how greatly the king was 
exasperated by this news; and his cruelties, if it were possible, 
increased. 

From 1344 to 1347, the record of the king’s reign is little more 
Bitteot than a series of rebellions and insurrections in the 
Cresy, 1346. distant provinces. In the Iatter year he proceeded to 
Guzerat, and while employed there against a local insurrection, 
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heard that most of his troops in the Deccan Proper had mutinied 
and set up a new king. The Ameer Judeeda, who various 
had been viceroy, was at the head of this move- revriiions 
ment, and a severe battle was fought between him tions. 

and the king in pereon, without any decided result. Dowla- 
tabad was in possession of the rebels, and the king besieged it. 
While thus employed, a fresh rebellion broke out in Guzerat; the 
guvernor had been put to death, and the capital had been taken 
by Mozuffer Khan, the Naib, or deputy-governor. The king, there- 
fore, left the siege of Dowlatabad to be carried on by Ismail-ool- 
Moolk, viceroy of Berar, and returned to Guzerat, where, for a 
time, the disaffection was checked; but meanwhile his general 
at Dowlatabad had been defeated by an officer named Hussun 
Gungoo, and all the royal troops expelled by him. The new 
king, Ismail, had given up his position, which had been taken by 
Hussun Gungoo, who had become king, under the title ansaood-deen 
of Alls-ood-deen Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny, and who fiundea 
was destined to become the founder of anoble and long- fe8secean 
enduring dynasty in the Deccan. Before commencing 1°’. 

the reduction of the great Deccan rebellion, however, the king 
determined to place the affairs of Guzerat on a sound footing. A 
friend, Zea-ood-deen Burny, the historian, at this juncture even 
advised him to abdicate, but the king replied, he had no one whom 
he could trust, and, whatever happened, was determined to punish 
rebellion. While in Guzerat, the king projected an invasion of 
the Lower Sinde territory, where the Scoméra Rajpoots had given 
refuge to some insurgents, dnd on his way thither, manomea 
having reached the Indus, he eat fish to excess, which [yf “'¢* 
brought on fever, of which he died on March 20, 1351. sonnry. ning 
He had reigned twenty-seven years, in an almost un- of France. 
interrupted succession of rebellions and bloody reprisals, execu- 
tions, and massacres, which are unparalleled, even in the history 
of Dehly. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK (continued), a.D. 1851 To 1398. 


Art the death of Mahomed Toghluk, the dominions of the Ma- 
homedan empire in India Proper had reached the Extentof 
utmost limit they attained, until, in after times, the dominton in 
Emperor Aurungzebe united the whole of the continent [0t!s." 

under one government. To the north, the provinces Biicrot tue 


of the Punjab, Dehly and its dependencies, with Oude foun, 
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and Bengal, formed an unbroken line of possessions, from which 
Edward rit, ®ll former Hindoo kingdoms and principalities had dis- 
king of Fux. appeared. In Central India, Malwah and Bahar were 
theGarter in- conquered and annexed ; but in Rajpootana, the prin- 
as cipalities of the Rajpoot princes were still held by 
them, on payment of tribute. In the west, Guzerat was a royal 
province, as was Mooltan; but Lower Sinde as yet remained 
under the Sooméra Rajpoots, of the Jam dynasty, who had not 
been interfered with. The dominions of the Yadévas of Déo- 
ghur had been incorporated in the empire, and their dynasty was 
extinct; but some members of the family had escaped to their 
estates near the Western Ghauts, where they were not molested. 
Wurungul hed fallen, and the eastern territory of the Andhras 
had been annexed; but a branch of the family had removed to 
Beejanugger, on the Tumboodra, and founded a kingdom there, 
which, as will be seen in the sequel, long resisted the Mahomedans 
of the Deccan, and rose to great power and eminence. In the 
Deccan Proper, the dominions of the late Yadavié kingdom 
bounded the conquests of the Toghluks. They included Berar to 
the north, Déogurh and its dependencies, and extended weet to 
the Malabar coast, and part of the Northern Koncan, including 
Raichore, Moodgul, Goolburgah, Beeder, Beejapoor, and Gunjooty ; 
but the Mahomedan possession of the western part of the Deccan, 
that is of the present Sattara, Kolapoor and Poona, is doubtful, and 
was still under the sway of the native Mahratta princes. 

The line of boundary to the south and south-west may be 
represented by the Tumboodra and Krishna rivers. Beyond this, 
south wards, the Bellal dynasty ruled over Mysore, its capital being 
Tonoor—to be absorbed afterwards by the princes of Beejanugger. 
The Chéla dynasty, still powerful and independent, reigned at 
Tanjore, and the Panddvas at Madura. It seems very doubtful 
whether any of the Mahomedan incursions had reached these 
States ; and though Mullik Kafoor is supposed, by some authorities, 
to have penetrated as far as Ramisseram, on the coast opposite to 
Ceylon, and built a mosque there in commemoration of the event, 
the fact is not supported by the Mahomedan historians of the 
time. This vast empire was, however, already beginning to break 
up. Before Mahomed Toghluk’s death, the royal troops in the 
Deccan had revolted successfully, and Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny 
had been crowned king; nor was any attempt to subdue him 
made afterwards. Wurungul had also revolted, and expelled the 
Mahomedan garrisons. (Guzerat was the scene of constantly 
recurring insurrections. Bengal was virtually independent, and 
the provinces immediately surrounding Dehly were wasted and 
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impoverished under bs late king’s exactions and monstrous 
cruelties. 

It is not certain whee: Mahomed Toghluk left any male 
offspring; but as soon as his death was known at Dehly, Khwaja 
Jehan, a relative, placed a boy of six years old on the throne, and 
he was locally acknowledged as king. But Mahomed , 
Toghluk on his death-bed had declared the Prince Toghluk sue- 
Feroze, his cousin, then with the army, to be his suc- Prince Fe 
cessor, and he was proclaimed accordingly. The army "™*78™™ 
was in the utmost disorder, and some of the Moghul officers muti- 
nied, plundered the treasury, and decamped with their spoils. 
They were, however, pursued and defeated; and Feroze resumed 
his progress to Dehly. On his arrival there, the pretensions 
of the boy who had been set up were withdrawn; and , nou: 
on September 14, 1351, Feroze was crowned, under int crowned, 
the title of Feroze Toghluk. In 1353 the king made 
an attempt to regain the royal authority over Bengal, but was 
obliged by heavy rains to withdraw from the field. On the 
succession of a new king of Bengal the effort was renewed ; but, 
by a treaty made with him, the independence of that province 
was recognised, and though there, as well as in the Deccan, the 
royal supremacy was acknowledged, and tribute remitted, their 
kings remained independent. 

The year 1354 was rendered memorable by the founding of a 
new city adjoining Dehly, which was named Ferozabad, perozanad 
and on July 12 the king opened the great canal he had founded. 
constructed for purposes of irrigation from the Sutlej Satie canal 
to the Kugger rivers. In 1366 another canal was 
constructed from the Jumna, by which water for irri- dpened, 1396. 
gation of a peculiarly arid tract was carried as far a8 the tira 
Hansy. A third canal connected with the Sutlej] was @2”- 
also the work of Feroze Toghluk. All these great undertakings, 
admirable for their period, have been enlarged and restored by 
the British Government, after the neglect of centuries. The 
reign of the King Feroze was otherwise rendered memorable by 
his public works; and Ferishta, quoting the local Mahomedan 
historian Zea-ood-deen Burny, enumerates 50 dame across rivers to 
promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 30 colleges with mosques 
attsched, 20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 200 towns, 30 reservoirs 
or lakes for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 5 mausoleums, 100 public 
baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells, and 150 bridges; 
all of which were endowed with lands for their future mainten- 
ance. No works for irrigation had been constructed in worts ot 
Upper India before the era of Feroze Toghluk, even by ‘tre=tion- 
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the Hindoos; and it is most probable that, having seen the irriga- 
tion system of Telingéna in active operation, and understood the 
immense benefits which resulted from it, he was induced to 
commence it in the arid districts around his capital. The king 
did not always reside at Dehly; on the contrary, he made fre- 
quent tours in his dominions, which were much more efficjently and 
peacefully governed than during the reign of his uncle; and up 
to the year 1385 no very remarkable event occurred. The king had 
now reached his eighty-seventh year, his powers were fast declin- 
ing, and his vizier, in order to remove an obstacle to his own 
schemes, secretly accused the king’s son, Prince Mahomed Khan, 
of a design against his father’s life; but the prince, unable to 
endure the calumny, went secretly to his father, declared his 
innocence, and having unmasked the vizier's plots, he fled pre- 
cipitately from the capital. 

Eventually, in August 1887, Feroze Toghluk abdicated in 
Feroze Togh- favour of his son, ‘ho ascended the throne under the 
1387," title of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. This prince, how- 

sir-ooad- eVer, sadly belied the expectations of his father. He 
deen p Tognink was dissolute and idle; and a plot was formed against 
1387, him by his cousins, who raised a large army, and the 
parties fought in the streets of Dehly for three days, deluging the 
capital with blood ; when the people, weary of the strife, brought 
the old king out of his palace, and set his palankeen down in the 
streets between the combatants. On this, the troops rallied round 
their old master, and the new king was obliged to fly. For a 
short time Feroze Toghluk continued to exercise authority; but 
finally breaking down, he nominated his grandson, Gheias-ood- 

deen, to succeed him, and died on October 23, 1388, 

Otterbum, in the ninetieth year of his age. The memory of this 
Togh- benevolent monarch remained dear to the people. He 

LL oh aha Pa 188. had abolished the practice of mutilation fur crimes, 
lent reforms which had long existed, and had been carried to a 
fearful extent. In the edict he issued, which is en- 

graved upon the mosque of Ferozabad, are enumerated—cutting 
off hands and feet, noses and ears; putting out eyes, pulverizing 
the bones of living criminals with mallets, burning the body with 
fire, crucifixion, nailing down hands and feet, ham-stringing and 
cutting to pieces: which exemplify the cruel rigour of the early 
Mahomedan rule. All the former vexatious imposts on trade 
and upon cultivation were withdrawn, and the increase in 
tillage and in revenue was most remarkable. The king records also, 
that he had discovered, as far as possible, the heirs of such persons 
as had suffered from his uncle’s cruelties, and pensioned or other- 
wise provided for them; but the reader is referred to the edict 
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itself, which is given in the Appendix, as a remarkable illustration 
of the period. 

Gheias-ood-deen proved a very unworthy successor of so good 
a monarch as his grandfather, and after a brief reign of Ghetas-cod- 
five months in continued debauchery, was put to death succeeds, 1388. 
on February 18, 1889, in a revolt by his own brother put to death, 
and cousins. Aboo Bula, another grandson of the late vee 
king, succeeded him ; but, after reigning till Novem- tuccoeds, 
ber 27 of the same year, was deposed by Mahomed, °™* 
who had fled from Dehly after his father’s abdication, Rerosed '" 
and who was now recalled to the capital by the united 7 
desire of all parties, and ascended the throne under the Nas'rood- 
appellation of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Toghluk, on med Toghiuk 
February 21, 1390. His rival, Aboo Bukr, had how- 130. 
ever many partisans, and resided in the city; and on robert TU: 
April 18, being reinforced by Bahadur Nahir of Meerut, scotiana. 
probably a converted Hindoo chieftain, he attacked Nasir-ood- 
deen, and drove him out of Dehly. But throughout this year the 
contention for the capital continued, and it was sometimes in the 
hands of one and sometimes of the other of the rivals: at length 
Aboo Bukr fled to Meerut, and Nasir-ood-deen was again seated 
on the throne. Until his death the kingdom seems to have been 
at peace, except from a few unimportant insurrections by the 
turbulent Rajpoots, and an attempt by the Mewatees under 
Bahadur Nahir to plunder Dehly, which was defeated by the 
ling in person ; and his exertions on this occasion brought on a 
severe fever, of which he died on February 19, 1394. wasir-ona- 
His son Hoomayoon succeeded him ; but also died sud- deen eee 
denly, after a reign of forty-five days. Much confusion ; ides 
ensued on the unexpected death of the last king, and succe 
the choice of a successor was difficult. However, Mah- . ous 
mood, son of the late King Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed, succceds. 
was at length chosen; but the kingdom was already distracted by 
factions, and serious disorders began to arise. The vizier assumed 
the title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and was the first to declare indepen- 
dence, at Joonpoor, in Bengal ; the Gukkurs had risen in rebellion ; 
Guzerat revolted, and became an independent kingdom; and 
Malwah and Khandésh followed the same example. Meanwhile 
factious disputes among the nobles ran high at Dehly. Some 
remained with the king, others espoused the cause of Noosrut 
Khan, the grandson of the late Feroze Toghluk. Oue party pos- 
sessed Old Dehly, and the other Ferozabad; and the civil war 
between them, in which the provinces took no part, continued at 
the capital for three years, or until 1896, during which period 
constant bloodshed prevailed. In that year King Mahmood fell 
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into the power of Ekb4l Khan, and became a mere cipher in his 
hands ; but Ekbé] Khan had succeeded in expelling Noosrut Khan 
and his partisans from the city, and might have succeeded in 
restoring order to the government, when Teimoor, or Tamerlane, 
= whose advanced army under his son was already en- 
eimoor ° ° 

crosses the gaged in the western provinces, crossed the Indus on 

ee September 12, 1398, and marched rapidly upon Dehly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE INVASION OF TEIMOOR, AND CONCLUSION OF THE TOGHLUK 
DYNASTY ; AND ESTABLISHMENT AND TERMINATION OF THE SYED 
DYNASTY, A.D. 1398 To 1478. 


INTELLIGENCE of the disorders at Dehly, and the general distrac- 
tion of the empire, appears to have reached Teimoor at Sarmacand 
in 1896. Previous to this, his grandson, Peer Mahomed, had 
overrun the countries west of the Indus, and now advanced into 
India. Instead, however, of marching at once upon Dehly, he 
turned southwards, and attacked Mooltan, of which, after a siege 
Prince Peer Of 8ix months, he obtained possession ; but here most of 
Mahomed — his horses died, and he was unable to undertake further 
Mooltan. operations. Teimoor himself, as has been already stated, 
crossed the Indus on September 12, 1898. The governor of the 
Punjab, Moobaruk Khan, made an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
the advanced guard of the Moghuls, and after a short resistance in 
an intrenched camp, left his force, sailed down the Chenab, and 
Telenor escaped ; ; and Teimoor’s army encountered no further 
oun te resistance in that province. Without waiting to be- 
and rejoins Siege Toolumba, he sent 30,000 horse to reinforce his 
hie grandson. prandson, and following them i in person, was met by the 
prince on the road. Bhutndir, the rajah of which had acted against 
the prince during his investment of Mooltan, was taken by assault, 
and the defenders and inhabitants of the city massacred without 
distinction. Teimoor had appointed Keithul as the place of 
general rendezvous for the army, which, during his absence from 
it, had meanwhile pillaged the Punjab and Mooltan and now 
advanced upon Dehly by the route of Paniput. 

As Teimoor was reconnoitring, the king and his vizier sallied out 
Thearmy Of the city at the head of 5,000 horse; but in the ekirmish 
jarcnesom that ensued were driven back, and the next day Tei- 
bh moor took up a new and more commanding position. 
invests. When he had been attacked by the king, the captives 
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in his camp, Hindoos and Mahomedans, brought on by the army, 
expressed their joy at the hope of speedy deliverance; whereupon 
Teimoor, considering that so large a number might en- |, ssiaail 
danger his position, directed them all, above the age of his prisoners 
fifteen years, to be put to death in cold blood. Ferishta ps 
states they were 100,000 of all classes, which may be an exaggera- 
tion; but this does not diminish the atrocity of the deed. On 
January 13, 1399, Teimoor encamped on the plain of pattie of 
Ferozabad, and on the 15th formed his line of battle. {j,°" > 
The King Mahmood and his vizier, with all the avail- gin, 
able troops and 120 elephants, marched out of Dehly Mahmood | 
to encounter him, but were defeated, and fled back to defeated. 
the city, from which the king and his vizier escaped during the 
night, the king in the direction of Guzerat. Teimoor He escapes 
did not, however, enter the city; but on the next Guert 
Friday, being the Mahomedan sabbath, he caused him- -esmoor ts 
self to be proclaimed emperor of India, and the public Precinimes 
prayers to be read in his name. His next step was to India. 
impose a contribution upon the inhabitants; and the refusal of 
many of them to pay brought on a collision with the Moghul 
troopa, which, after continuing for several days, ended |e. stone 
in a general and indiscriminate massacre of the people, and massacre 
and the city was given up to pillage, during which * °°)" 
Teimoor was employed in giving a great entertainment to his 
officers, and does not seem to have taken any steps to check the 
proceedings of his brutal soldiery. He remained at Dehly only 
fifteen days, and then set out on his return homewards. , 
Meerut was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; returns to 
Lahore fell to a detachment, and whoever opposed his ™* °°" 
progress was in turn defeated or destroyed. Teimoor left no 
i in India; but he appointed Syed Khizr Khan, eee 
the viceroy of Lahore, as his deputy.? king of 
After an attempt to retain the capital, made by cia ik 
Noosrut Khan, who was expelled by the Vizier Ekb&l Khan, 
some order was restored by the latter; but his authority extended 
only to a few districts outside the city. All the other provinces 
of the empire were held by the several viceroys as independent 
kingdoms. They are thus enumerated by the Maho- tnaepenaent 
medan historian :—‘Guzerat, by Mozuffer Khan; Kanouj, Provinces. 
Oude, Kuna, and Joonpoor, by Khwaja Jehan, commonly called 
Shah Shurk ; Lahore, Depalpoor, and Mooltan, by Khizr Khan; 
S4m4né, by Ghalib Khan; Byana, by Shumsh Khan Abdy; 


3 The student is recommended to read the ‘Mulfuzdt-Timuri,’ or Auto- 
biography of Teimovr, translated by Major Stewart. 
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Kalpy and Mahoba, by Mahomed Khan; all of whom styled 
eine themselves kings.’ In the year 1401, King Mahmood, 
Mahmood = who had been the guest of Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat, 
peumsto _left his court and returned to Dehly, still held in his 
pee name by the vizier Ekbél Khan; but he took no part 
in public affairs, receiving a pension which was allotted to him. 
Soon afterwards, on the death of the King of Joonpoor, an attempt 
was made by the vizier to recover that territory, which ended in 
failure: and the king, instead of occupying Dehly, went to reside 
at Kanouj. The vizier now employed the forces under his com- 
Attempts mand against several of the revolted chiefs, with various 
made by the success, between ]402 and 1405; and on November 14 
recover of that year was slain in a battle between the troops 
provinces, of the Punjab and his own.’ The king now visited 
whick kets Dehly, on the invitation of Doulut Khan Lody; but 
sinin, 405- _returned to Kanouj, from which place, however, he 
was expelled; and again reached the capital, where he resided 
ae till his death, from fever, in February 1412, after an 
Toghluk dice, inglorious and unfortunate reign of twenty years. With 
dynasty him closed the Toghluk dynasty, as it is not mentioned 
ee that he left any heirs. He was succeeded, accord- 
ing to an election by the nobles, by Doulut Khan Lody Afghan, 
who, after the death of Ekbal Khan, had acted as vizier and com- 
Doulut Kban mander of the army, and had done his utmost to restore 
seta, order. He ascended the throne in April 1412; but 
Battleot | was obliged to defend himself against Khizr Khan, 
Mie” viceroy of Lahore, who, in the interests of Teimoor, 
Anddiesin attacked Dehly, and forced the king to surrender. He 
prison, 1416. was thereupon imprisoned, and died on June 4, 1416. 
There now ceased to be any king of Dehly. Khizr Khan held 
Byed Khisr his authority on behalf of the Emperor Teimoor, and 
Khan coe _ supported his position by aid of the Punjab and Mooltan 
government. forces, which had been under his orders. Khizr Khan 
was an active and successful general, and recovered many of the 
outlying provinces. He was engaged in constant operations in the 
field from 1416 to 1421, when he died at Dehly on 
Dies, 3). May 20, to the great grief of the people, who had 
become deeply attached to him on account of the justice and motle- 
Syed Moo- ration of his character. He was succeeded in his au- 
teeds. © thority by his son Moobaruk, who lived till January 28, 
Murderea, 1435, when he was murdered by some Hindoos in the 
1435, pay of parties to whom he had given offence. It does 
not seem necessary to follow the particular events of the succes- 
sions of the Syeds, as the condition of Dehly did not change. No 
impression was made upon the new kingdoms which had been 
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established, and the records of the local historians only furnish 
details of minor campaigns against subordinates who revolted 
from time to time. The successions of the Syeds after Moobaruk 
are as follows :—Syed Mahomed, 1435 to 1445, when he syea ma- 
died; Syed Alla-ood-deen, his sun, from 1445 to 1478, bomet ana” 
of which period he reigned seven years, and having diese 
nominally abdicated in favour of his brother, resided Allsood-deen 
for the rest of the time at Budaoon. He had adopted jyarcates, 
Bheilole Lody as his successor, who, in fact, had con- 1462, ar and 
ducted the affairs of state since Alla-ood-deen’s retire- 
ment. The administration of the four Syeds in succes- ahaa ptalil 
sion had lasted from 1416 to 1478, or 62 years. oe 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE AFGHAN DYNASTY OF LODY, A.D. 1478 To 1526, 


BHEILOLE Lopy was descended from a rich family of Afghan 
merchants, who traded between Kabool and India ; some pieiat 
of whom, as was common at the period, entered the Sntilut 
service of the sovereign of India from time to time. 

The uncle of Bheilole, in the action between Khizr Khan, the 
viceroy of Lahore, and the vizier Ekbaél Khan, had slain the latter 
in single combat, and was rewarded by the governorship of Sirhind. 
It isrelated by Ferishta, that the wife of this person’s brother, when 
pregnant, was killed by the fall of her house; but the gis pirtn 
child being still alive, was taken from her body, and #4 career. 
under the name of Bheilole grew up to be a favourite with his 
uncle, received his daughter in marriage, and on his death, suc- 
ceeded to his command. In course of time, the Afghan party at 
Sirhind became too powerful to escape notice, especially when 
they began to take the adjoining districts into their possession ; and 
they were attacked and driven into the mountains, where many 
perished; but Bheilole, to whom a superstitious influence was 
attached, on account of his birth, escaped. After some vicissitudes, 
he recovered Sirhind ; and when he found himself strong enough, 
marched upon the capital, to which he laid siege; but this expe- 
dition was not successful. During the reign or administration of 
Syed Alla-ood-deen, however, he was invited to Dehly by the 
vizier, whom he ultimately supplanted and deprived of power, 
and remained there after the abdication or retirement of Alla-ood- 
deen until his death, as has been recorded in the last chapter. 
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The Mahomedan historians reckon Bheilole’s accession to the 
throne from the abdication of the king, in a.p. 1450. The 
pasties Jaren event of Bheilole Lody’s reign was the recovery 
of Joonpoor of the kingdom of Joonpoor from the Shurky dynasty, 
recovered. which disappeared in the contention, and its re-incor- 
poration with the dominions of Dehly; an event which, after 
many years of struggle on both sides, occurred in a.p. 1478. 
Siennierol Bheilole Lody reigned till 1488, when he died of 
dies, 1488. 8 disease from which he had long suffered. By will, 
James Iv. he had divided his dominions between his five sons; 
king of | but the nobles of the State, foreseeing in this arrange- 
Intrigues for Ment serious elements of strife, besought him to alter 
the succee’ it and to nominate his grandson to succeed him. The 

queen was anxious to secure the throne for her son, 
Nizam Khan, and in the midst of these intrigues the king died. 
Bheilole Lody had governed his people wisely and well. He had 
repressed disorder, and at his death the dominions of the State 
stendad from the Punjab to the eastern frontier of Bengal in an 
unbroken line. 

On the king’s death, setting aside the grandson who had been 
Prince Nizam Nominated by him, and Burbik Khan, the eldest son, 
Khan elected the nobles of the State elected the prince Nizam Khan 
takes the == to be king, who accordingly ascended the throne under 
Bikunder the title of Sikunder Lody. Burbik Khan was at this 
mics time governor of Joonpoor, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge his brother’s election to the throne, took up arms to assert his 
own right. He was however defeated, and afterwards pardoned ; but 
his bad government of the province caused his removal from office. 
Subsequently the king, at various periods of his reign, employed 
his army in reducing the Hindoo rajahs and chieftains who occu- 
pied Bundelkund and Northern Malwah; and in 1517 he was 
Bikurder © making preparations to reduce ‘Gwalior, when he was 
Lody dies, attacked by a quinsy, and died on December 14 of that 
Catiee year, having reigned nearly twenty-nine years in much 
reformation prosperity. Although the king undertook many minor 
oe campaigns, and for the most part conducted them in 
Hila character yerson, yet he enjoyed long intervals of peace, when 
purer he employed his great talents and learning in amending 
the civil administration of his dominions. He was humane and 
charitable; his police, and the horse posts and other public 
communications of his dominions, were excellent; and his great 
legal acquirements, and patient dispensation of justice, acted as 
salutary checks upon all laxity or oppression. The king was also 
& poet, and his literary accomplishments were considerable. With 
all his generosity and liberality to his Mahomedan subjects, how- 
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ever, he had no tolerance for Hindoos; and whenever it was 
possible, he destroyed their temples and idols, pro- o. sntok 
hibited their religious ceremonies, and built mosques erance of 
in their sacred places. In this respect, and in zeal for "74° 
his religion, Sikunder Lody is esteemed by Mahomedan his- 
torians as one of the champions of the faith of Islam. 

In this case there was no dispute for the succession, and 
Ibrahim, the late king’s eldest son, ascended the throne ,, winnie 
without opposition ; but was very soon afterwards called son, succeeds, 
upon to suppress a serious rebellion by his younger ante 
brother Julal Khan, then governor of Kalpy, who, at his hie brother 
the head of a party of discontented Afghan chiefs and 7¥!™! Khas. 
their adherents, proceeded to Joonpoor, captured it, and declared 
himeelf king. This event aroused the suspicion of all his other 
brothers, whom King Ibrahim now confined in the fort of Hanay. 
He then followed his brother Julal Khan, who by this time had 
obtained some successes ; but the rebel was defeated and wo ts de 
obliged to fly to Gwalior, and thence to the court of ‘ested 
Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah ; but being ill received there, 
was traveling to another place of refuge, when he was pursued 
and taken prisoner by the Génds of the hills, and sent , 
to the king’s camp. He was there sentenced to im- and put to 
prisonment in Hansy with his brothers, but on his way pia 
thither was put to death by the king’s order. This oie 
act, and other cruelties and severities, produced further ¢n24¢ from 
rebellions, and much general dissatisfaction among the ‘Tuelties. 
nobility. No one felt sure that he might not at any time be 
denounced as a traitor by a secret enemy, and be imprisoned or 
put to death. Bahadur Khan Lohany, governor of lehar, de- 
clared his independence, and defeated the Dehly troops on several 
occasions. Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Punjab, pouiut Knau 
also revolted, but instead of proclaiming his indepen- [0¢7 Invites 
dence, went to Kabool, and besought Babur, a descen- India 
dant of the Emperor Teimoor, then ruler of Kabool, to accompany 
him to India, as well to assert his right to the throne in virtue 
of his ancestor’s conquests, as to put an end to the cruelties of 
Ibrahim Lody and the general distraction of the king- genurin- 
dom. In the year 1526, therefore, Babur invaded India vades India. 
and advanced upon Dehly, where, in a bloody battle Treats of 
fought on April 21, 1526, on the plain of Paniput, 
where the fate of India had already been so often de- Paniput, 
cided, Ibrahim Lody was slain, and a new dynasty posrjome™ 
under the Moghuls commenced. The dynasty of Lody, stain 
in three successions, had virtually lasted from a.p. 1450 to 1526, 
or seventy-six years. 
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Before proceeding further with the history of the monarchy of 
Dehly and the Moghul dynasty, it is necessary to revert for a 
while to those independent Mahomedan kingdoms which, from 
the death of Mahomed Toghluk in a.p. 1351, had arisen in 
various localities in India, and which, as well for their power and 
magnitude as for their effects upon India at large, cannot be over- 
looked. By a review of them, the chronological events of India 
will be connected and maintained up to the establishment of the 
Moghul dynasty. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF KASHMERE. 


Tere is no portion of India perhaps of which the genealogical 
records are so complete and indisputable as those of aistoricat 
Kashmere, which, from the very earliest ages until its (oorc’.0 
anneration to the Moghul empire, had held indepen- Tec*Pitulated. 
dent existence. The ‘Raja Turangiri,’ a genealogical record of 
the province, the authority of which is not questioned by any of 
the most eminent Indian chronologists, begins with the Kaurdvé 
dynasty, in 3714 B.c., which continued till B.c. 2448, when the 
first Gonardya dynasty commenced, and continued till 1217 
Bc. After an interval not accounted for, the second Gonardya 
line began, which lasted 1013 years, and ended in 216 B.c., and 
was followed by the Aditya, for 192 years—168 B.c. to 23 a.p. 
—when the Gonardya being restored, ruled for 433 years, or till 
A.D. 579, and was succeeded by the Nagas or Karkotés, in a.D. 
615, who continued for 260 years, or till a.p. 873. The Utpéla 
dynasty in succession lasted 84 years, or from a.D. 875 to 959; 
and the last Hindoo or mixed dynasty, from 960 a.p. to 1275 a.p., 
or mere properly to 1294, if a single reign of a Bhéta king and 
his wife be reckoned. The whole of the foregoing dynasties were 
Hindoos, Booddhists, and snake and fire worshippers, which, with 
adoration of the sun, seem to have been the pervading faiths in 
Kashmere from B.c. 3714 down to a.D. 1294, or 5008 years. 

The Mahomedan chronicle does not begin till 1315 a.p., when a 
Hindoo rajah, named Séna Déo, reigned in Kashmere, sor 
and a Mahomedan, one Shah Meer, was admitted into becomes 
his service, who rose gradually to the office of prime one 
minister, under Séna Déo’s son, Rajah Runjom. On the latter’s 
death, the throne was claimed and occupied by Rajah Anund 
Déo of Kashgar, by whom, however, the Mahomedans were 
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expelled from court. A revolt was the consequence, the vexation 
attendant on which caused the rajah’s death in 1326. His wife, 
Kowla Dévy, for a short time endeavoured to maintain her late 
Who, under husband’s authority, but, being defeated by Shah Meer, 
che wtp ofa. ultimately married him, when Shah Meer declared him- 
deen,tecomes gelf king, under the title of Shumsh-ood-deen. The 
Raward 111, King became famous in Kashmere for his reduction of 
king of Eug- vexatious imposts, light taxation, and the vigour with 
Shan Meer Which he repelled Tartar invasiuns; but, having at- 
abdace, _‘ tained a great age, he abdicated the throne in a.p. 
a.p.1H9. 1349, and died in the same year. 

The late king had left his dominions divided between his two 
Sumaheed, 8008, Jumsheed and Ally Sheer, and the latter imme- 
ene diately claimed part of the government. This brought 
on a civil war, in which Jumsheed was defeated; when he seems 
to have withdrawn his pretensions altogether, and, after a troubled 
Retires, 1351, Teign of fourteen months, retired from the contest ; and 
Alleood. WAS Succeeded by Ally Sheer, under the title of Alla- 
decn, 1351. god-deen, who reigned till a.p. 1363, when he died. 
pics,1s63. The prince Siah Mookh, or ‘ black face,’ succeeded his 
Shahah-ood- brother under the designation of Shahab-ood-deen. He 
deen, 1963 was an enterprising and warlike monarch, who, pass- 
ing the natural mountain boundary of the province, carried his 
arms southward, till he encountered the Jam of Sinde, on the 
Indus, who was sorely defeated by him. On his returm, the 
Rajah of Nagrakote tendered his submission, and became a de- 
pendant of Kashmere. 

Shahab-ood-deen died in 1886, having nominated his brother 
Dies, 1306. | Hind&él as his successor, who ascended the throne 
Tamerlane Under the title of Kootub-ood-deen, and died a.p. 
Georgia, 1896. He had left a son, by name Sugga, who took 
Koutab-ooa. *He title of Sikunder, to which afterwards he added 
deen, 1386.  ‘ Boot-Shikun,’ or Iconoclast, from the number of idols 
Dies,i30e, and temples which he destroyed in Kashmere. At 
Sikunder, | the instance of his minister, a converted Brahmin, he 
= broke upall the idols of gold and silver, and destroyed, 
as far as it was possible to do, the Cyclopean temples of the 
ancient fuith in Kashmere. In other respects Sikunder would 
Dies, 41a,  =&ppearto have been a temperate and virtuous monarch. 
Ailysnan,  H4e died in 1416, leaving three sons, and he declared 
1416, that the eldest, Ameer Khan, should succeed him. 

Ameer Khan was a minor; but, out of respect for his father, he 
was placed on the throne as Ally Shah, and eontinued to reign 
for some time, when he formed a desire to travel into India, und 
left the government under charge of his younger brothers Shady 
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Khan and Mahomed Khan. The consequences, as may be 
supposed, were revolt. Ally endeavoured to regain hie peposec. 
kingdom, but failed ; and Shady Khan was crowned 1n zejn-oot-abid- 
his stead in 1422, under the designation of Zein-ool- “*¢", 422. 
abid-deen. His first acts were to withdraw the edicts against 
Hindoos. Brahmins were permitted to return to the country, 
and worship after their old manner; temples were rebuilt, and 
the profession of all religions tolerated. He constructed canals 
and reservoirs, and his general administration was wise, just, and 
effective. He was a great patron of literature and of the arts 
and music; the science of the latter being improved by treatises 
written on the subject. In his personal habits he was temperate 
and virtuous, having only one wife, to whom he was strictly 
faithful These qualities did not, however, secure him against 
the jealous disputes of his sons, which, though quelled as they 
broke out, continued in a greater or less degree to embitter his 
life, till his death in 1472, at the age of 69. On his 
father’s death, Hajy Khan was crowned, under the appel- 
lation of Heidur. His conduct belied the expectations =" '* 
that had been formed of him; and, after @ vicious and profli- 
gate career of fourteen months, he was accidentally : 
killed. His son Hassan succeeded him, who, after “> 
a reign troubled by domestic feuds and intrigues, 2***™ “+ 
died in 1486. The eldest son of the late king, the Di 1466 
Prince Mahomed, was a minor, aged seven years; he Mahomed, 
waa, however, placed on the throne, the prime minister, 
Syed Hassan, acting as regent. The very strict seclusion in 
which the young prince was kept by the Syed party excited 
great public suspicion and discontent, and became the source of 
a war at the capital between the people and the Syeds, who 
defended themselves desperately; but the city of Serinugger, in 
which they resided, was at length stormed by the populace, who 
rescued their young king, and he was formally crowned. The 
discordance of the early part of his reign continuedtillits |. 
close. Futteh Khan, the grandson of King Zein-ool- discovered, 
abid-deen, opposed him, and civil war ensued; but “~ 
Mahomed was finally deserted by his adherents, and fell into 
the hands of Futteh Khan in 1496, by whom he was Mahomed 
confined. 190 

Futteh Khan now ascended the throne, and continued to reign 
till 1505, when a party was formed in favour of King |. chan 
Mahomed. Futteh Khan was defeated, and deposed ; 1406. ° 
but having assembled an army, again deposed Mahomed, peposea, 
who had reigned about ten months. Mahomed now 
sought refuge at the court of Sikunder Lody of Dehly, Mtron’ 
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who sent an army with him for the recovery of his kingdom. 
Sesaaieh The Kashmere forces were defeated, and while Maho- 
Futteh Khan; med for the third time recovered his kingdom, 
bal ceconets, Futteh Khan fled into India, where he died in 1507. 
Futten Khan Ftom this period till 1524 no event of particular 
dies, 1507. interest appears to have occurred; but in that year, 
celles ae Mullik Atchy, a former minister, rebelled, defeated the 
Ibrahim _— King, and placed him in confinement, raising to the throne 
tse andi the Princelbrahim. These constant revolutions brought 
deposed. upon Kashmere the interference of the Emperor Babur, 
who sent an army into the province to restore order. Ibrahim 
Nazook, 1525, Was deposed, and Nazook, grandson of Mahomed, placed 
Deposea, 00 the throne by the imperial general; but as soon as 
535. the force had retired, Abdool Makry, the former prime 
minister, who was again in authority, sent for the old King Maho- 
med, who was in confinement at Lohkote, and replaced him on the 
throne, and he reigned till 1582, when he declared his grandson, 
Nazook, to be his successor. In the same year the Tartars of 
Tibet invaded Kashmere, and were repulsed, but not without 
having caused much damage and loss. King Mahomed reigned 
till tho year 1585, when he died of fever, after a troubled and 
chequered career of nearly fifty years. This brings the history of 
the kings of Kashmere up to the acceasion of the Moghul emperors, 
and what remains of it belongs to that period, and will be detailed 
in its proper place. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF GUZERAT, A.D. 1806 to 1443. 


THE remote Hindoo dynasties of Sauréshtra, or Guzerat, have 
ei ited oo DOen already traced in Chapter XIII. Bk. I. down tothe 
dynasties up Vullabhis or Bullabhis, a.p. 626. After that period, the 
homedan _ local dynasties, if there were any who aspired to rule the 
conquest. whole of the country, became very obscure; and it is 
most probable that individual chiefs retained their territories, and 
ruled them, without any attempt at confederation, for more than a 
hundred years after the Bullabhis. From a.p. 696, however, a 
restoration of the Balhfra line was made at the capital, Anhul- 
wara, which continued till a.p. 935. And in a.p. 746 the Chowra 
clan rose to power at Anhilpoor, and continued till’ a.p. 942, in 
seven successions. Sawunt Singh was the reigning prince in A.D. 
930, and bestowed his eldest sister in marriage upon Mool Raj, 
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one of three brothers of the Salunki or Chalukya tribe of the 
dynasty of Kulyan in the Deccan, who had emigrated ,, |, ns 
into Guzerat in the troubled period which preceded attains great 
the dissolution of their own dynasty. By Mool Raj the ”""" 
throne of Guzerat was usurped in a.p. 942, and the Salunki 
dynasty continued till a.p. 1210. The Salunkis were great patrons 
of architecture; and many of their splendid memorials 415 spienaia 
still exist; in particular, Mool Raj’s temple of Budra ‘™ple« 
Mala, on the banks of the Suruswutty. Mool Raj greatly extended 
the Hindoo kingdom of Guzerat, carried his arms into ynites 

the Deccan, and fora while united Kulyan with Anhul- Fulyan with 
wara and Guzerat, but he closed his career as an ,, ,. ceeded 
ascetic. He was succeeded by his son Chamund Rai, vy 1s eon. 
in a.D. 1025, when Guzerat was invaded by Sooltan Mahmood of 
Ghuzny ; and from that period forward, Guzerat had to sustain its 
share of Mahomedan invasions. They were, however, less frequent 
than those directed against the northern Hindoo dynasties; for 
Gazerat, except by sea, was very inaccessible from the west. 
Bheem Déo, who reigned in 1032, was remarkable for eae ake 
the noble Jain temples of Aboo; and Somnath was re- Kajal 
built by him. The reign of his successor, Kurun, was 
made equally memorable by temples at Girnar and Modheyra, 
and by the construction of the Kurun Ségor, or sea of ana works 
Kurun, a fine reservoir for the purposes of irrigation— ° !rrigatiun. 
and the firat én historical record—which was several miles in cir- 
cumference. The embankment of this fine work was destroyed 
by a flood as late as 1814. Bheem Déo, the last of the Salunkis—a 
dynasty to which Guzerat owed all its splendour and good 
government—reigned in a.p. 1209, and died in 1215, when the 
throne was occupied by a chief of the Waghila or Baghila tribe, 
who retained it for a hundred years, until Guzerat was occupied 
by the Mahomedans, and annexed to the empire by Alla-ood-deen 
Khiljy. Before that time, the vigour of an united kingdom had 
been frittered away into emall principalities; yet the py ontual 
prolonged resistance of independent chiefs of the coun- couquest by_ 
try forms a remarkable feature in the history of Guzerat; duns, 1305. 
and though their inroads in the province were frequent, the Maho- 
medans, until a comparatively late period, possessed, in reality, 
none of the country. 

It is a strange circumstance to find recorded in a Mahomedan 
history of a period of high religious fanaticism in India, , a. of 
that the viceroy of one of the most important of the the Mahome- 
imperial provinces should have sympathised with = 
Hindoos to such an extent, as Ferishta writes, ‘ that he promoted, 
rather than suppressed, the worship of idols.’ ‘This was, however, 
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the case in the person of Furhut-ool-Moolk, imperial viceroy 
of Guzerat in the year 1391, when the JItmperor Mahomed 
Toghluk II. was reigning at Dehly. It is very possible that 
Furhut-ool-Moolk designed to effect his independence, and, as a 
preliminary measure, made friends of the Rajpovts, who were still 
a very powerful and strictly military class, by allowing them free 
exercise of their faith. His conduct, however, excited the alarm 
of the learned and religious professors in the province, and they 
despatched petitions to the emperor for his removal. These were 
submitted to a council of holy persons at Dehly, the result o. 
Purhut-ool Which was the recall of Furhut-ool-Moolk, and the ap- 
ay tecalica, POintment, on March 6, 1391, of Zuffur, a nobleman of 
1391. the court, to the office of viceroy, under the title of 
Mozuffer Mozuffer Khan. It is recorded, also, that he was pre- 
pointed sented with a white canopy, or perhaps umbrella, and 
scarlet pavilion, such as were used by kings only ; and 
Manecret it may be presumed that the emperor was prepared to 
the East. =» acknowledge him as a tributary king, provided he could 
establish his position. Mozuffer Khan was a man of no ancient 
family ; he was descended from a Rajpoot; his immediate pro- 
genitors had been menial servants, and one historian of the period 
mentions that Zuffur Khan had been wine-distiller to the court. 
Be this as it may, Mozuffer Khan proceeded to Guzerat, and was 
opposed by Furhut-ool-Moolk with an army of Hindoos. These, 
Forhut-ont. however, were defeated in an action &t Sidpoor or 
Moolk slain. Chitpoor, in which Furhut-ool-Moolk was slain, and 
Mozuffer Khan took quiet possession of the capital, Anhulwara, 
and its dependencies. His first acts appear to have been a display. 
of furious religious zea] against the Hindoo chiefs, several of 
whom he reduced between 13983 and 13895, and for the second 
Templeot time, the temples at Somnath, found standing, which 
festroyea, had been erected in 1032 by Bheem Déo, with all their 
Moruffer idols, were broken down, and mosques built in their 
stead. In the year 1396 Mozuffer Khan caused him- 
self’ to be proclaimed king, and coins were struck in his 
name. He had left his son, Tartar Khan, at Dehly, who espoused 
the cause of Noosrut, the rival king, with Mahmood Toghluk. 
‘Their contention for superiority has been already alluded to in 
Chapter X., Book IJ., and Tartar Khan fled to his father, as 
Teimoor invaded India in a.D. 13898. Mahmood Toghluk followed 
him, but Mozuffer Khan declined to receive him, and it was thus 
evident that the invasion of the Moghuls had only seated the King 
of Guzerat.more firmly in hisdominions. The life of any king of 
India at that period could hardly pass without war: but till his 
death, on July 27, 1411, Mozuffer Shah appears to have enjoyed 
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a tranquil and prosperous reign. He was succeeded, though 
not without some opposition, by his grandson Ahmed, |. 
son of Tartar Khan, who had died intermediately. shan dies, 
Feroze Khan, by some accounts the son, by others the ‘“” 
nephew, of the late king, gained a party in his favour, 3s 
was proclaimed king, and resisted Ahmed, but having GeTm»)- 
submitted, was restored to favour. As soon as peace Ferore Khan 
was secured, the king set about building a new city, king. 
which was named Ahmedabad, and is still the capital Ahmedsbed 
of Guzerat, while its present interesting remains attest 
the extent and grandeur of its original condition. The buildings 
which survive, many of them in a complete state of preservation, 
show the transition from Hindoo or Jain architecture _ .. 
to Mahomedan, and it is evident from them that the style of 
Mahomedans, in Guzerat at least, had no architects of meer 
their own. Arches were not used till a later period, and while 
the carved oriels, perforated windows, with the ornamental courses 
of carved stone masonry, are essentially Hindoo, the style is 
adapted to Mahomedan requirements. The architecture of Ahme- 
dabad has been recently illustrated by a beautiful work published 
by the Antiquarian Society of Western India,' and the city, as re- 
corded by the Mahomedan historian, was, at its period, considered 
the handsomest in India. The dominions of Guzerat at this time 
consisted of Guzerat and Kattiawar; but the latter was more 
nominal than real, as the Rajpoot chiefs had not been subdued. 
In 1413, however, the king made the flight of two  Kattiawar 
rebellious officers into Kattiawar a pretext for the in- Teduced. 
vasion of that province, when he reduced the important fortress 
of Girnar, or Joonagurh, which, up to that time, had remained 
in the hands of the Hindoos. Ahmed Shah seems to have been 
thoroughly imbued with the fanatical hatred of Hindoos by which 
his grandfather obtained his position; for, in 1414, an officer, 
Téj-ool-Moolk, was deputed to destroy all idolatrous |. 
temples in Guzerat ; and in 1416 the king himself temples 
marched against Nagore, where he did the same. oe 
On his eastern frontiers were the dominions of the king, or, as 
he styled himself, the Sooltan of Malwah, who had wars with 
become independent, as well as the King of Khandésh ; the Kings of 
and frequent raids on the Guzerat territory were made Khandésh. 
by them conjointly, or independently. In 1419 the king marched 
against Sooltan Hooshung of Malwah, defeated him in @ pattie of 
great battle at the village of Kulliada, and pursued him Eulliada. 
to Mandoo, his capital; but the rainy season having set in, he was 


1 * Architectare of Ahmedabad,’ Hope and Fergusson, (Murray, 1866.) 
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unable to invest the place, and peace was conclnded in 1420. This, 

Madeira however, did not continue, being broken by the Sool- 

discovered. tan of Malwah, who obtained some decided advantages 
and took possession of several of the Guzerat districts. In the 
sequel, however, Ahmed Shah retrieved his losses, and defeated 
the sooltan, who escaped with much difficulty. In 1428, the king 
was drawn into a war with Ahmed Shah Bahmuny of 
the Deccan, who, at the instance of his son-in-law, the 
King of Khandésh, espoused the cause of a fugitive rajah of the 
Guzerat dominions. The Deccan monarch had taken possession 
of the island of Tanna, near Bombay, which became the scene of 
a fierce and long-contested struggle between the rival parties; but 
the troops of Ahmed Shah, commanded by his son Zuffur Khan, 
were in the end victorious, and the Deccanies retreated with 
great loss. The contest was, however, renewed in Khandésh in 
1431, when the Deccan king made a great effort to retrieve his 
honour; but was again defeated. The last military enterprise of 
the king was an attempt to restore the grandson of the Sooltan of 
Malwah to the throne, from which he had been expelled by a 
rebellious officer who had usurped the government. In this, 
Ahmed shah however, the king was unsuccessful. He was unable to 
dics,1¢43 take Mandoo, and the plague breaking out suddenly in 
eet ‘sis army, he was forced to retire to his capital, where 


England. —he died, July 4, 1443, after a reign of nearly thirty years. 


Joan of Are, 


CHAPTER JIL 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF GUZERAT (continued), 
A.D. 1443 to 1626. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that the first act of the new king 
Mahomed Was to marry the daughter of the Rajah of Edur,' a 
Seats aa,  ajpoot, whose flight to Khandésh had been the cause 
Marriesthe Of the war with the Kings of the Deccan and Khan- 


thedtajan'ot Césh; and to restore to him all his dominions, King 


Fdur. Mahomed does not seem to have possessed the martial 
character of his father; the only military operation he undertook 
being in 1499, when he invaded the dominions of the Rajah of 


1 The principality of Edar still exists, having descended to its possessors 
from a period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasion, and survived all 
the revolutions of the last four hundred years, It is an interesting fact that 
the Jast prince, H. H. Maharajah Sri Jowan Singjee, K.C.S.I., who died in 
J869, was a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay up to the period 
of his decease. 
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Champanair, but was obliged to retreat and destroy his baggage. 
In 1451 the Sooltan of Malwah, encouraged by the king’s timidity, 
advanced into Guzerat at the head of 100,000 men; and the king, 
unable or unwilling to oppose him, took refuge in the Island of 
Diu, where, at the instigation of the officers of the Mahomed 
State, poison was administered to him on February 12, S00 oa 

by his wife. He had reigned nearly nine years, and, 1451. 

from his inoffensive disposition, had obtained the appellation of 
‘ Kurreem,’ or the Merciful. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Kootub Khan, who ascended the throne under the title , tay shah 
of Kootub Shah. He reigned nearly eight years, and is snerecds: 
remarkable only for his cruel, vindictive character, and dles, 
and disgraceful profligacy and debauchery. He died ““~ 

May 25, 1459. His uncle Dawood succeeded him, but Lele 
was immediately afterwards deposed in favour of his ceeds, 1459, 
nephew Mahmocd, who was entitled Bégurra. 

Mahmood was a brave and warlike king, and displayed con- 
siderable talent in civil government, redeeming the neglect and 
profligacy of his predecessor Kootub Shah; and though he was 
only fourteen years of age at the period of his accession, the 
prompt suppression by himself of a revolt by the nobles of the 
State gave evidence of unusual energy, and he soon gawara king 
grew to be respected by his people. Up to 142 the °f¥nelaua. 
king seems to have had a peaceful reign. In that year his aid 
was besought by Ahmed Nizam Shah, king of Ahmednugger in 
the Deccan, who had been reduced to extremity by the Sooltan 
of Malwah; and he took command of the army in person, re- 
lieved his ally, and prevented any further combination against 
him. 

In 1469 the strong and hitherto impregnable fort of Girnar 
was finally reduced, the Tajah tendering his submission 
rather than abiding the issue of asiege. Many Hindoo reicin acdite 
temples, it is recorded, were destroyed on this occa- eelhees 
sion. In the ensuing year, however, the rajah again resisted, 
and, being unable to oppose the king, consented to be- 
come a Mahomedan, and received the title of Khan becomesa 
Jehan. This led to the founding of a city near Girnar, “™™°™**™ 
which was named Moostufabod, and which was the favourite resi- 
dence of the king for many years. Passing over campaigns in Kutch 
and the borders of Sinde, the reduction of the fort of Champanair, 
and the capture of its Chowhan Rajpoot rajah, Bénee 
Rai, is recorded in 1488, The Rajpoota had bravely king of a 
defended the place, and when further resistance be- “"™"* 
came hopeless, they put their women to death, set fire to the 
palaces, and, as the smoke ascended, sallied out to meet their 
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death; but the victory was sorely tarnished by the execution of 
the brave Rajpoot, on his refusal to become a Mahomedan. 

In 1607 King Mahmood, in command of his own fleet, acted in 

concert with a Turkish fleet, sent from the Red Sea by 
snngaeea, the Sooltan of Constantinople, against the Portuguese, 
Portuguese, Who are, for the first time, mentioned in an action with 
Naval action Cuzerat history. The Mahomedan historian claims 
wee the victory, but though one of the Portuguese ships 

was blown up, the Mahomedans were defeated by 
Almeida. The action had, nevertheless, the effect of restraining 
the Portuguese for some time from further attacks upon the 
Henry vitr, COB8t towns. In 1509 the king had the satisfaction of 
kingof | receiving an embassy from Dehly, by which the inde- 
Engiand. pendence of Guzerat was acknowledged. He was, if 
possible, much more powerful in reality than Sikunder Lody, who 
sent it; but the supremacy of Dehly was always acknowledged 
by all the independent Mahomedan kings, and their official re- 
Mahmood 1, COSnition by the emperor was an honour highly 
dies, 1511. prized. On November 23, 1511, King Mahmood I. 
Hischaracter died, in his seventieth year. He had reigned fifty- 
andacts = five years in great prosperity and honour. He had not 
only extended his dominions to the Indus and the desert, but 
had consolidated them by an efficient civil administration ; and 
his power, and martial character, restrained all attempts to 
molest him by the neighbouring Kings of Malwah and the 
Deccan. He was the greatest, both in power and character, of 
all the Mahomedan kings of Guzerat, and traditions of his fami- 
liar life and exploits are still recited in the country, mingled, 
however, with laments for the subjugation of the ancient and 
more romantic Hindoo dynasties of that remote antiquity which 
is still dear to the people. During the last hundred years, archi- 
tecture had made great progress, and the king was its liberal 
patron, as well at the new cities he had founded, as at Ahmed- 
abad ; and reference to the work mentioned at p. 135 will prove 
the exquisite taste and skill by which it was distinguished. 

The eldest son of the late king, Mozuffer, ascended the throne 
Mozufrer 08 his father’s death without opposition, under the title 
Shah ite of Mozuffer Shah IL He was born on April 10, 1470, 
on and was in his forty-firet year when he began his reign. 
quered| bythe In 1517 the reigning Sooltan of Malwah had been ex- 

Spaniards pelled from his capital by the Rajpoots, and the king 
The king, marched thither in person to succour his ally. Since 
Malwal. the early contention between Malwah and Guzerat for 
superiority, which ended in the triumph of the latter, the kings of 
Malwah had ceased from aggression, and there are no records of 
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disputes on either side. Mozuffer Shah took the strong fort and 
capital of Mandoo by assault, and the garrison—19,000 Rajpoots, 
according to Ferishta—were slain. On taking possession of the 
place, Mozutier Shah restored Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy to his 
throne, without stipulation of any kind—a circumstance which, for 
the times, redounds much to his honour, The Rand Sanka, chief of 
Chittore, had been the aggressor against Malwah ; and j,conctustve 
Mozuffer Shah undertook a campaign against him in campalgu 
1519 and 1520, but little impression seems to have been Chittore. 
madg upon the rajah, who, though he made a nominal submission 
to the Guzerat king, continued to retain his independence. On 
February 17, 1526, the king, who had long been afflicted |. 
with a painful disorder, died, having nominated the Shan dies, 
Prince Sikunder as his successor. At the period of his 
death, the king was fifty-six years old and had reigned fixunder 
fifteen years. He had come to the throne at mature *ceed® 
age, and was 8 man of simple habits and even disposition, though 
he was warlike and enterprising ; he was well educated and accom- 
plished, and made several copies of the Koran during his life; and 
his liberality to learned men caused many, from distant countries, 
to settle in Guzerat. 

- In the year 1526, the Moghuls under Babur invaded Hindostan, 
and the reign of Mozuffer Shah II, completes the history of 
Guzerat up to that period. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS ‘OF MALWAH, A.D. 1887 To 1482. 


FeRisata gives the following definition of the boundaries of 
Malwah, which is substantially correct :—‘ It is bounded pounaaries 
on the south by the river Nerbudda; to the north it of Malwab. 
has the Chumbul ; to the west is Guzerat, and on the east are the 
districts of Bundelkund and Gurra Mundalah.’ The whole com- 
prises some of the most beautiful and fertile provinces of Central 
India, and being for the most part a high tableland, enjoys a cool 
and salubrious climate. One of the most ancientand , 
illustrious Hindoo dynasties of India had ruled over Hindvo 
Malwah from the year 840 B.c., in a guccession of fifty- ee 
six monarchs, to a.p. 1192, the most celebrated of them being 
Vikram-Aditya, in the year 56 B.c., and Rajah Bho), a.p. 483 ; 
both, probably, having been Maha-Rajah Adhiraj, or emperors of 
all India. Oojeyn was the Hindoo capital; and as early as the 
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reign of Vikram-Aditya was the seat of learning and science of the 
best days of Hindoo literature. lt was under him also that the 
great effort for the renewal of the Brahminical faith and the 
extirpation of Booddhism was made; and it is probable that the 
Puranas, and other sacred works now followed, were composed or 
compiled by the Brahmins, who were supported by him and his 
immediate predecessors. There was no tract of India, except 
Resistance to PJpootana, which more patriotically resisted the 
Mahomedan Mahomedans than Malwah; and the histories of the 
progee*® early kings and emperors of Dehly are full of accqunts 
of campaigns in this province, waged with varying fortune till, in 
1310, during the reign of Gheias-ood-deen Bulbun, king of Dehly, 
the province was annexed to the Mahomedan dominions, and the 
old Hindoo line disappeared, after an almost perpetual contest of 
300 years. 

In the year 1387 Dilawur Khan Ghoory, a nobleman of the 
Ditawur court of Dehly in the reign of Feroze Toghluk, who 
hoary claimed descent from the Ghoory sooltans of Damascus, 
independent. was appointed governor; and, during the unsettled 
period which ensued, threw off his allegiance to Dehly, and 
became independent. Instead of occupying the ancient Hindoo 
capital, Oojeyn, he resided chiefly at Dhar and Mandoo; and the 
latter place became, ultimately, the capital of the Malwah domi- 
nions, and one of the strongest, as it is still one of the most 
picturesque, mountain fortresses in India. In 13898 Mahmood 
Toghluk, king of Dehly, who had fled before the invasion of 
Teimoor, and had been denied refuge in Guzerat, received a hos- 
pitable welcome from Dilawur Khan Ghoory, and resided with him 
at Dhar for three years; at the expiration of which period he 
Giiawae returned to Dehly, and Dilawur Khan, at the instance 
Khan Ghoory of his son, Alp Khan, who, during the king’s residence 
King 1401; at Dhar, had been fortifying Mandoo, declared himself 
1405. King in 1401, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and had 
Deathog «Coins struck in his name. He only survived this event 
Tamerlane. four years, and died in A.D. 1405. 

He was succeeded by his son Alp Khan, who ascended the 
Rooltan throne under the title of Sooltan Hooshung Ghoory, 
Gooshuné —_ without immediate opposition; but a strong belief pre- 
succeeds, = vailed that he had poisoned his father; and Mozuffer 
Shah of Guzerat, who had been an intimate friend of the deceased 
monarch, invaded Malwah to avenge his death, or probably by 
covert invitation from the disaffected nobility. The issue has been 
Bnditan already stated in the detail of the events of Mozuffer 
Hooshung = = Shah’s reign, in the preceding chapter. Sooltan Hoos- 


deprived of 
hisauthority. hung was beleaguered in Dhar and forced to surrender, 
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and the kingdom was placed under charge of Noosrut Khan, the 
brother of Mozuffer Shah. Very shortly afterwards, Noosrut Khan, 
in a panic, abandoned his government, and the Malwah court placed 
Moosy Khan, a nephew of the late king, upon the throne. Svoltan 
Hooshung now besought the King of Guzerat to allow him to 
regain his kingdom, and declared his innocence of all , | ee 
the allegations made against him; when the king, re- Guzerat 
leasing him from his confinement, sent with him a “"**™™} 
force under the Prince Ahmed, his own grandson. Hooshung was 
not immediately successful ; but some of the principal officers of 
State having joined him, Moosy Khan abandoned his - 
pretensions, and gave up the fortress of Mandoo, where recovers 
Sooltan Hooshung now established himself in security. ““"°”° 

In 1410 Mozuffer Shah died, and the Prince Ahmed succeeded 
him. He was opposed by his uncles, who sought aid from 
Sooltan Hooshung. lt might be supposed that the sooltan, who 
owed his throne to the exertions made on his behalf by the Guzerat 
king, would have refused connection with the movement; but the 
first invasion of Malwah was still rankling in his heart, and he had 
determined to avenge it. His present intentions were frustrated 
by the submission of the insurgents in Guzerat, but in rhe soottan 
1418 he attacked the Guzerat dominions in person, and ‘{iack*, | 
sustained the defeat at Kulliada which has been already !8 defeated. 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. Nor was this his last attempt 
upon Guzerat. In 1422 and 1423 Sooltan Hooshung amuratn 
again made war against it: but, after some successes, ble ea 
was in the end obliged to fly to Mandoo. It was said peteratea 

of the sooltan that victory never smiled on him; and Ahmed Shab. 
in 1428 he was defeated by Ahmed Shah Bahmuny of the Deccan, 
when the ladies of his family were taken prisoners, but restored to 
him with all honour. The restless career of the sooltan gooitan 
came to an end on September 7, 1432, when he died, G7o"ry ahve, 
after a reign of thirty years. In the intervals of his 14%. 

wars, Sooltan Hooshung had devoted himself to the His capital 
completion and adornment of his capital Mandoo, which described. 
remains, though deserted and ruined, a noble memorial of him. 
The Hindoos had occupied the position before the Mahomedans 
came to Malwah; but not asacity. It is a large table mountain, 
which forms a bold promontory as it were, projecting from the 
Vindhy4é range into the valley of the Nerbudda, but is almost 
isolated from the tableland by adeep ravine. On all sides but one, 
fhe mountain is steep; and its rugged sides are almvust inaccessible. 
The circumference of the summit, which is nearly level, is esti- 
mated at twenty-eight miles. While the King of Dehly had been 
the guest of his father at Dhar, the sooltan, then the Prince Alp 
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Khan, had fortified this natural stronghold till it became im- 
pregnable against all military operations of the period. Natural 
scarps of the summit rock were made more perfect, and walls and 
towers built along the dizzy steeps of all the faces. During his 
lifetime, and when Mandoo was thickly inhabited as a city, 
Sooltan Hooshung built the noble Jumma mosque, one of the 
finest specimens of Mahomedan architecture in India: the beau- 
tiful water palace, situated between two lake reservoirs; with 
many other public edifices which still remain to attest the magni- 
ficence of the period; and, unfortunate in many respects as he war, 
wilful, headstrong, and ungrateful, he was yet popular with his 
people. He did not molest his Hindoo subjects, nor break down 
their temples; and even at the distance of nearly five hundred years, 
his warlike achievements and romantic adventures and amours, 
are still the subjects of popular tales and ballads of the country. 
In this respect, mdeed, Sooltan Hooshung, and the brave but un- 
fortunate Baz Bahadur, the last of the royal races of Malwah, 
have, as Mahomedans, few rivals in romantic interest. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF MALWAE (concluded), 
A.D. 1482 To 1526. 


THE king left two sons, Ghizny and Othman, and some demon- 
jue Riad stratione ensued in favour of the latter. Ghiay Khan, 
succeedsas however, succeeded to the throne under the title of 
tomed Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory. He proved weak and dis- 
Ghoory, 1482. solute, and was poisoned, at the instigation, as was 
Is polsoned alleged, of his vizier, Mahmood Khan, who, setting 
year bythe aside the son of the deceased king, and all the claimants 
usurpsthe to the throne, himself beeame sooltan, and was 
throne. erowned. under the title of Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy 


Booltan 


Mahmood in 1435. The Ghoory dynasty of Malwah was not, 
ene ta, 4 however, extinct. The cause of Prince Ahmed, son 
of the late king, was warmly espoused by the King of 
Guzerat, Ahmed Shah; but on the death of that prince, and the 
settlement of other members of the late royal family on estates 
judiciously allotted to them, all opposition to the new dynasty 
ceased. Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy proved to be a brave general 
and soldier, and an equally good administrator of the civil detailse 
of his government. During the reign of Syed Mahomed, king of 
Dehly, he received an invitation from a party at the capital to 
become emperor; and he marched thither in 1440, but finding 
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himself opposed, gave up the project. His unsuccessful expedition 
to Guzerat in 1451 has been already noticed in connection with 
King Kootub Shah, by whom he was defeated ; and after this event 
he refrained from further molestation of the Guzerat dominions. 

With the Hindoo chiefs around him, however, he was at constant 
variance from one cause or other. The Rajpoots had, in fact, 
grown to be very powerful; and the king appears to operations 
have had no resource, in order to check their marauding 32°18 t0° 
propensities, but to follow them to their strongholds. xerowy, 

In 1455 he took Kerowly, Ajmere, and Runtunbhore, Agnere, ind | 
and compelled their rajahs to pay tribute. The Rajah taken. 

of Kéhrla, on the southern frontier, proved more difficult of subjec- 
tion ; and his cause having been espoused by the Bahmuny king of 
the Deccan, Sooltan Mahmood was drawn into @ war the peccan 
with that power, which he prosecuted vigorously, and !vaded. 
defeated the Deccanies under the walls of their capital, Beeder ; 
but on his return to Guzerat, his army suffered heavily, and the 
retreat became little better than a flight. In 1467, however, after 
some severe fighting on both sides, Ellichpoor, in Berar, wes: Berar 
was taken by the sooltan’s general, Mukbool Khan, and sunexed to 
having been ceded to Malwah, peace ensued. Two Serene 
years afterwards the sooltan died in his camp, while mood Ehiijy 
engaged in a campaign against the Rajpovts of Keech- is 
wara, on May 27, 1469, at the age of sixty-eight. He was thirty- 
four years old when he ascended the throne, and reigned as nearly 
as possible thesame period, During his reign, many noble is pubic 
buildings were erected in Mandoo, and its fortifications purdiygsaus 
much improved. The great mosque began by Sooltan ments. 
Hooshung was entirely completed in 1439 as one of the first acts 
of his reign ; it had 360 arches and 200 minarets, To his Hindoo 
subjects he was kind and just, and it was only when he 5. jer 
passed his own frontier that he occasionally destroyed sion of tk tbe 
the temples in the territories of the Rajpoot chiefs. In 

his own dominions the profession ef the Hindoo faith seems to 
have been perfectly tolerated. 

Sooltan Mahmood was succeeded without opposition by his 
eldest son, Gheias-ood-deen, a man of mature age, gooitan 
who, during the greater part of his father’s reign, had gery'suc. 
been his constant companion, and had led the troops of ceeds, 1409. 
the State in many a hard-fought field, with distinguished gal- 
lantry. He had, however, determined upon a peaceful 51 wr 
reign, and for a period of thirty-three years seems reign and 
neither to have molested any one nor been himself “”” 
molested. He maintained 15,000 women in his seraglio, of all pro- 
feasions and trades, and possessed of all possible accomplishments ; 
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and among them were a body-guard of 500 Abyssinians, armed with 
firearms, and dressed in uniform. He was much attached to his 
feathered favourites—pigeons, parrots, mynas, and other birds—and 
yet with all this appearance of sensual indolence, the sooltan 
was not in reality neglectful of his public affairs. Malwah was 
The king's Never more prosperous, nor its people better governed, 
mid dienutes tian under this strange king. In the latter end of his 
ensue for the life his intellect became clouded, and a contest began 
’ among his sons for the succession in 1497, which ended 

on October 22, 1500, when Nasir-ood-deen, his eldest son, who 
had been obliged to fly from Mandoo, regained his place, im- 
prisoned his younger brother, Alla-ood-deen, who had opposed him, 
ae and ascended the throne. <A few days afterwards the 
Gheiae-ood- Old sooltan died. Ferishta acquits Nasir-ood-deen of 
‘sino =—shaving poisoned his father, as alleged by some. He 
Nasir-oog- bad already been crowned with the sooltan’s consent, 
deen, his and was, with his sanction, conducting the govern- 
eceeds.. ment when his younger brother conspired against him. 
His peaceful The aged sooltan was imbecile, and his death or life 
made little difference in Nasir-ood-deen’s position ; but 
Alla-ood-deen had won over one of his father’s mistresses to aid 
his designs, and had thus gained an advantage, which, as has 
been related, was the cause of his imprisonment. With the 
exception of an expedition to Chittore, where the rajah did not 
resist, but paid tribute, and the king married one of the princesses 
of the country—there is no remarkable event connected with 
this reign. ‘Ihe sooltan’s eldest son, Shahab-ood-deen, had 
onitan revolted and fled to Dehly, from whence he refused 


waste, to return, and the sooltan, being taken ill, nominated 


1513. his third son, Mahmood, as his successor, and died 
Gaston de in 1512, having reigned a little more than eleven 
° years, 


The sooltan’s death was no sooner known in the country than 
mnian his son returned from Dehly to Mandoo, and a struggle 
Manmood —_ between the brothers ensued, in which Sooltan Mah- 
succeeds. mood was victorious, and his brother was obliged to 
fly ; but his success—mainly attributable to the exertions of Medny 
Rai, a Rajpoot chieftain, who supported him when the Mabome- 
Meany Rat aN Officers held aloof—was dearly bought in the favour 
exerts objec: extended to that person, who introduced his own tribe 
infuence. and other Hindoos into the executive government, to 
the exclusion of the old Mahomedan officers. Some allowance 
must be made for the prejudices of the Mahomedan historians of 
the period, and Medny Ra4i’s conduct may be exaggerated by 
' them; but there can be little doubt that he overstepped the 
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proper bounds of his position, and that the king's suspiciors were 
ultimately confirmed. He attempted to discharge the whole of the 
Rajpoota, but was foiled, and reduced to such extremity that he 
fled from Mandoo, leaving it in possession of Medny xing escapes 
Réi, and took refuge in the Guzerat territory. Mo- from Mandov. 
zufler Shah, as has already been related, warmly espoused his 
cause, and marched with a large army to Mandoo, which was 
taken by escalade ; when the Rajpoots, who were unable 1, | a4, 15 

to escape from the fortress, and had already put their petaken end 
women and children to death, were slain, to the number garrison 

of 19,000 men. Medny Réi had, however, escaped, and "*!"- 

taken refuge with Rand Sanka of Chittore; and it was an interest- 
ing and romantic incident of the war which followed, that when 
the sooltan had been badly wounded in a charge against pumane 

the Ran4’s army, and lay on the field unable to move, treyment of 
he was taken to the Rand's tent, where his wounds Réné Sanka. 
were dressed, and, as soon as he had recovered, was forwarded 
honourably to his own dominions. Had the situations been 
reversed, the Hindoo chief would either have been put tu death 
on the field, or held to ransom by the sacrifice of his treasures or 
dominions. In the year 1526 Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat died, and 
his son Bahadur Shah succeeded, but was opposed by his __ . mince 
brothers. Bahadur Shah was too powerful to be de- Malwah sup- 
throned by them ; but the princes intrigued against him fp: spirncy 5 
at Dehly, and one of their agents was very cordially the Ring of 
received at Mandoo. Babadur Shah, therefore, re- 0" 
monstrated with Sooltan Mahmood, who, by his conduct, seems 
to have been really implicated in the plot against him, and re- 
fused to confer with him in person. This conduct mandoois 
so incensed Bahadur Shah, that he marched at once Pepera.a"4 
upon Mandoo, and captured it by escalade, in the the king 
night of May 20, 1526. Sooltan Mahmood was taken prisoner. 
prisoner, and was ordered into confinement at Champanair. On 
the way thither, the camp of his escort was attacked by some 
maranders, when, in an attempt to escape, the sooltan .oonen 
was killed by the guards who had charge of him. This al 
event happened on May 25, 1526, and Malwah thence- 
forward ceased to exist as a separate kingdom. It was annexed by 
amexed to Guzerat, and continued as a dependency of °°" 
that kingdom till its final annexation to the great Moghul empire. 
The two dynasties of Malwah, Ghoory and Khiljy, had lasted 139 


years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF KHANDESH, A.D. 1870 To 1520. 


Kwanp&sH is a province which intervenes between the table- 
Biteation ana L024 of Malwah on the north and that of the Deccan 
boundaries of OD the south. To the north it is bounded by the Sét- 
poora and the Vindhyé range of mountains ; to the south 
by the plateau of the Deccan, which breaks into it by deep rugged 
ravines, clothed with forests; to the east is Berar, and to the 
west the southern portion of Guserat. It is for the most part a 
broad, low-lying valley, with the river Tapty running through it 
from east to west, and receiving the drainage of the mountains 
north and south, by innumerable small rivers and brooks. The 
soil everywhere is extremely fertile, and during the Mahomedan 
Ite great occupation of the province was cultivated like a garden, 
fertiiity, the streams supplying means of irrigation, which was 
largely used. In after years, when it was perpetually harried by the 
Mahrattas, Khandésh became nearly desolate. Many of its 
most fertile tracts had become unhealthy jungles, and were 
without inhabitants; but its reclamation commenced from the 
period of its possession by the British after the Mahratta war, 
and it has again attained a high degree of prosperity, being, with 
Berar and Guzerat, celebrated for its production of cotton. 

To this province Mullik Rajah Farooky was appointed as go- 
Malik Rajan VOTHOF by Feroze Toghluk, king of Dehly, in the year 
Farooky, 1370; and a romantic incident is related of his rise 
Mahomedan under the patronage of that king. Mullik Rajah was 
governors descended from a noble but reduced family, which 
His origin. traced its pedigree to the Caliph Farook, and held 
himself aloof from the court, but belonged to the body-guard of 
King Feroze. He was a great sportsman, and having once met the 
king, who had separated many miles distance from his atten- 
dants, and was alone, he dressed a rough repast of game for him, 
and was invited to court, where he was promoted to the command 
of 2,000 horse, and nominated to the government of Khandéeh, 
the capital of which was then Talnair, on the Tapty river. Such 
frontier commands, with freedom for exertion, were acceptable 
posts for the adventurous spirits of the time; and having taken pos- 
session of his province, Mullik Rajah speedily reduced some of the 
Hindoo chiefs about him, and caused himself to be feared as well 
as respected. On the death of his patron King Ferose, and when 
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Dilawur Ghoory, governor of Malwah, and Mozuffer Shab of 
Guzerat, had declared their independence of Dehly, assames in- 
their example was followed by Mullik Rajah, who, to ‘pendence: 
strengthen his political connection, married the daughter of 
Sooltan Dilawur Ghoory. For a time he entered into the echemes 
of his father-in-law for the subjugation of Guzerat ; but having 
been sharply defeated on one occasion by Mozuffer Shah, and 
followed to his capital, peace ensued, which was never afterwards 
broken by the parties. Nor was Mullik Rajah Farooky of a 
restless and intolerant spirit, like his great neighbours. He ap- 
plied himself sedulously to the extension of agriculture and cotton 
manufactures, he protected his Hindoo subjects, and at on 
his death, on April 28, 1899, after a reign of twenty- Farooky dies, 
nine years, he left a compact and prosperous kingdom 
to his successor, Mullik Nusseer, his eldest son. ree. 
One of the first acts of Mullik Nusseer’s reign was Boelsnd. 
his seizure of the celebrated fortress of Aseergurh, Mollik 
which had been so called after Asa Abeer, a descen- ceeds, 1399. 
dant of one of the ancient Aheer, or cowherd kings, rhe ancient 
who, being Hindoos, had ruled over the wild tracts of Bins, 
Géndwand, and parts of Khandésh and Berar, long *'"6* 
antecedent to the Mahomedan invasion, and had possession of 
fastneases like Aseergurh, Gawilgurh, Narnalla, and other moun- 
tain positions, where they had remained secure and independent ; 
tributary, however, to the Yaddvas of Déogurh, or to the Hindoo 
dynasties of Malwah, as long as they existed, and afterwards acting 
independently, until their final extinction by the Mahomedans. 
Aseergurh was situated in the north-eastern portion of Khan- 
désh, and commanded the upper or eastern division Of pescription 
the valley of the Tapty, which is chiefly used as graz- °f Aseergurb. 
ing land, even to the present day. It was a huge mass of basalt, 
Yising seven hundred feet above the plain, with perfectly pre- 
cipitous sides, except at one corner, where a steep pathway led to 
the summit. It contained water in abundance, and, rising as it 
did out of a nearly level country on all sides, was, for the period, 
quite impregnable. With Mullik Rajah the Hindoo prince Asa 
had been on excellent terms, and he had no suspicion King Mallik 
of his son. When, therefore, Mullik Nusseer wrote Nasece 
tohim, begging shelter for his family, pending other Asa 
arrangements, his request was at once acceded to, and the first 
procession of palanquins which arrived was welcomed with 
honour, and the ladies it contained ho-pitably received. The 
next day 200 other litters arrived, and the unsuspicious Hindoo, 
accompanied by his family, went to meet them; but they found, 
too late, that these litters were filled with armed men, wha, 
L2 
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having surprised the garrison, put the unfortunate Asa and the 
Asa and nia bole of his family to death ; and Mullik Nusseer, arriv- 
familyare ing shortly afterwards, took possession of the fort and 
pat to death. of the wealth of the Hindoo prince, which was very 
great. This exploit was considered so important, that Zein-ood- 
deen, 8 celebrated Mahomedan saint, came expressly from Dow- 
The towns of latabad to tender his congratulations upon the ‘ victory 
Zeinaeene over the infidels,’ and the town of Zeinabad, on the 
founded in. left bank of the Tapty, was founded in his honour; and 
event. Boorhanpoor on the right bank, opposite to Zeinabad, 
being also founded at the same time, was named after the equally 
celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen, and became the capital of 
the province. In 1417 a dispute having arisen between Mullik 
Nusseer and his brother, Mullik Ifty Khan, to whom Talnair had 
been left by his father, the king besieged and took Talnair, 
confining his brother in the fort of Aseergurh. Khandésh was 
thus once more united under one power. ‘The king’s wars with 
the Bahmuny kings of the Deccan, which arose out of the marriage 
Mulltk of his daughter to the Bahmuny king, Alla~ood-deen, 
Russcer dies are of little interest ; and he fared so badly in them 
iimot, that, after a severe defeat, he died of vexation, on Sep- 
Scotland. = tember 19, 14387, after a reign of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his son, Meerun Adil Khan Farooky, who 
Meerun aa, Yeigned a little more than three years, and was assassi- 
Bhae nated in the city of Boorhanpoor, on April 28, 1441, and 
ceeds, 1487. was in turn succeeded by his son Meerun Moobaruk 
eee saso, ban Farooky, who enjoyed a perfectly peaceful reign of 
Meerun adit SeVenteen years, which he devoted to the improvement 
Khan assasst- of his dominions, keeping himself aloof alike from the 

political transactions and the military expeditions of 
Moobaruk (tuzerat, Malwah, and the Deccan. Ile died on May 17, 
Farooky suo 1457, His eldest son, Adil Khan Farooky, followed in 
ceeds, 1441. succession; and for a time endeavoured to free himself 
Dies 1457. from the supremacy of Guzerat. In this, however, he 
Porsckr sac. fAiled ; and for the rest of his long and prosperous reign 
ceeds, 1457. of forty-six years enjoyed entire peace. He died on 
Dies, 1503. April 8, 1503, deeply regretted by his people. He had 
Pope PiusIII. resided almost continuously at Boorhanpoor; and 
though that city had been greatly increased by his predecessors, 
pereriptionot 224 adored by many fine buildings, yet it was under 
Adil Khan's his own hand that it grew to be one of the most beau- 
Bortunpoor. tiful in India. By Adil Khan Farooky, the noble 
Fortinea palace citadel which was named the Ark, and com- 
ar mands the only ford leading to the city, was entirely 
constructed, and of which the splendid and massive ruins still 
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exist. Rising almost from the river-bed to the summit of the 
lofty northern bank of the Tapty, in tiers of fine arches, and 
terraces which were once gardens, the level portion of the summit, 
connected with the town, was filled with sumptuous buildings in 
a fine style of architecture. The interiors of some of the apartments, 
which have vaulted roofs, are fitted with fountains, and marble 
slopes honeycombed, over which, in the hot weather, pure water 
flowed with a rippling murmur; while the spacious halls and 
private rooms, with their open arches, and oriel windows once 
fitted with screens of carved woodwork, show an appreciation of 
comfort in fresh air and ventilation foreign to the habits of the 
present people of India. The elegant Jumma mosque, in the 
market-place, the fortifications, garden-houses and hunting- 
pavilions in many parts of the picturesque environs of the city; 
the deer park ; and, above all, the noble and never-failing supply 
of water, brought to the city by pipes from the neigh- warer 
bouring hills, prove Adil Khan Farooky to have been a %»Ply. 
person of no ordinary public spirit, benevolence, and taste. The 
city, even in its present reduced condition, shows evidences of its 
former wealth in the carved woodwork of balconies, verandahs, 
and architraves of doors and windows, and in the style and size of 
many of the dwelling-houses. The king completed the fortifica- 
tions ot Aseergurh, and the paved road up to the summit; and 
the remains of pavilions and gardens, and the mosques and mauso- 
leums, which appear on every side of Boorhanpoor, testify to the 
wealth and good taste of the period. Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, 
situated twelve miles north of the city, and now a military station 
of the Bombay army, are to the present day most interesting to 
the traveller, and well worthy of a visit. The branches of manu- 
facture introduced or perfected in the time of the pranntec- 
Farooky kings, of gold and silver thread, tissues, rib- “ures 
bong, cloth of gold and silver, and brocaded silks and muslins, still 
survive, and are the main support of the population; and the 
processes of manufacture of these valuable and elegant fabrics are 
at once curious and ingenious. 

Adil Khan Farooky left no male issue, and his younger brother, 
Dawood, succeeded him. With the exception of a short DawoodKnan 
war with the Ahmednugger State, nothing remarkable cals 
is recorded of his reign, and he died on August 6, 1510, Dies, 1510. 
having reigned nearly eight years. At his death, his Hosa 
son, Ghizny Khan, @ minor, was placed on the throne England. 
by the chief minister; but almost immediately after- Khan's eon, 
wards poisoned, and the direct line of the house of Sieeaia a. 
Farooky ceased to exist. There were, however, several !* polsoned. 


collateral relatives who laid claim to the throne ; and, i ca 
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as was inevitable, intrigues arose among them; but Mahmood 
Shah Bégurra of Guzerat summarily put an end to these 
Aa Khan 22ctions by marching into Khandésh, and placing 
Farooky suc: Adil, the son of Hussun, and grandson of Nusseer Khan 
coeds, 1611. by the daughter of Mahmood Shah of Guzerat, upon 
the throne, under the title of Adil Khan Farooky II. The first 
act of Adil Khan was the recovery of Talnair and ite dependencies, 
which had been alienated and usurped by the vizier of the late 
king; and having married a daughter of King Moszuffer Shah of 
Dies, 1590. Guzerat, und assisted him in his campaigns in Malwah, 
iMeerun the king lived in peace till his death in 1520, after a 
Manor, ‘Teignof nine years, His son Meerun Mahomed succeeded 
152. == him, whose fortunes will be hereafter noticed. ~- 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF BENGAL AND BAHAR, 
A.D. 1841 To 1528. 


In the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, king of Dehly, Mullik 
Fukhr-ood-deen revolted, and having slain Kuddur Khan, the 
viceroy of the eastern provinces of Bengal, proclaimed himself 
king over Lukhnow, Soonargaum and Chittagong. This event 
happened in the year 1841. He was, however, opposed 
Mall Fokbr by Mullik Aly Moobaruk, by whom he was defeated and 
prema, put to death, after a short reign of two and a half 
Executed, Years. Mullik Aly, who had assumed the title of 
1344. Alla-ood-deen, now became kiug, but was put to death 
Allncod- = in less than two years afterwards. Ferishta’s records 
ceeds, 1344, Of this monarch are very meagre, and it is probable that 
perr™ Bengal had no good court historian. Hajy Elias, who 
assassinated. succeeded Alla-ood-deen, under the title of Shumsh- 
Bhumsh-ood- ood-deen Poorby, is not accounted for as a relative or 
een Poorby a rc . 
succeeds, otherwise; but he was a wise and benevolent prince, 
— and so active in defence of his dominions, that the 
forces of Dehly could make no impression upon him. In 1353 
he was obliged to take refuge in the fort of Yekdalla, which was 
besieged by Feroze Toghluk without effect; and in 1354 and 
1357 he sent embassies to Dehly, when his independence appears 
Dies, 1357. to have been recognised asa tributary. He died in the 
Bikxunter _— latter year, 1357, and was succeeeded by his eldest son, 
roois13ss. +Sikunder Poorby, who, being again attacked by Feroze 
Dies, 1267,  Toghluk, consented to pay tribute, which was most 
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likely the cause of the war. He afterwards reigned in peace until 
1367, when he died. 

Little more than the date of accession and deaths of the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns of this dynasty are to be found in the Maho- 
medan chronicle, and those recorded are as follows :—Gheias-ood- 
deen Poorby succeeded his father Sikunder in 1867, and gnetas-coa- 
died in 1874; he was followed in the same year by $scaea:iser. 
Sooltan Uos-Sulateen Poorby, his son, who is described pytea, 1374. 
as brave, benevolent, and merciful. He reigned nearly gooitan ooe- 
ten years, and died in 1988. His son, Shumsh-ood- Swan” 
deen Poorby II., succeeded him. He was a weak prince, pies, 1382, 
and after an inglorious reign of three years died. Shumeh-ood- 
Daring the reign of the last king, the Poorby authority oscde" sea 
seems to have been greatly weakened ; for Rajah Kans, 8 pies, 1380. 
Hindoo zemindar, seized the throne after the king’s Rajah Kane 
death, and reigned until 1892, when he died. He was throne, 1366 
succeeded by his son J eetmul, who, strange to say, Dies, 1302. 
being a Rajpoot, professed a desire to become a Maho- Jeetmal, 
medan, and was admitted to that faith with great Julal-ood- 
pomp, ‘under the title of Julal-ood-deen. coeds, 1392. 

Julal-ood-deen proved to be a wise and benevolent monarch, 
and reigned for seventeen years, or till the end of 1409, 
in great prosperity. His son, the Prince Ahmed, suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned nearly eighteen years; and 
after his death, the throne was usurped by a slave, 1% 
named Nasircood-deen Gholam, who was shortly after deposed. 
As Ahmed had left no male heirs, Nasir Shah, a lineal nasir shah 
descendant from Shumsh-ood-deen, was placed on the fwee™ 
throne, but died after a brief reign of two years, and nics 140 
was succeeded by Burbik, who reigned peaceably for 5. on suc 
seventeen years, and died in 1445. Yoosuf followed ceeds, 143s. 
him, who died in 1457, when Sikunder was placed on Dies, 145. 
the throne; but immediately deposed, and Futteh yoosur suc 
elected, who, though distinguished for liberality and °°™ 1 
justice, was murdered by one of his eunuchs, in 1461. Dice. 1487. 
This person seized the throne: but was deposed by Murdered, 
Mullik Andeel, an Abyssinian chief, who became king yoyo. 
under the title of Feroze Poorby, and died in the year Fou: ac 
1498, after a long and prosperous reign, at his famous 
capital of Gour. His son Mahmood succeeded him, , 
but was put to death by an Abyssinian slave, named succeeds, and 
Sidy Budr, who adopted the title of Mozuffer and we 
ascended the throne. In the year 1496 he was be- mosomer 
sieged in his capital, Gour, by the nobles who had ‘°ccets143 
revolted, and in a sally made by the garrison under his command, 


Dies, 1409, 
Ahmed, 1409. 


Dies, 1493. 
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which brought on a bloody general action, he was slain ; though by 
Is killed, 1408. ANOther account he was put to death by the captain of 
Alla-ood-deen his body-guard. He was succeeded by his vizier, Syed 
succeeds.  Shureef, who had been at the head of the revolt, and 
who ascended the throne under the title of Alla-ood-deen Poorby. 
He dismissed the Abyssinian and the Bengal levies, probably 
Rajpoots, who had proved rebellious and fickle, and reigned in 
quiet prosperity and great splendour till 1528, when he 
died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Nuseeb, 
whose history will \e followed hereafter. During this period of 
broken successions, however, Bengal rose to great wealth and 
prosperity, and its capital, Gour, was one of the finest and most 
populous cities of India. It is now completely in ruins, and for 
the most part overgrown with jungle, and uninhabited. 


Died, 1523, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF JOONPOOR, THE SHURKY 
DYNASTY, A.D. 1394 To 1476. 


On the accession of Mahmood Toghluk to the throne of Dehly he 
raised his minister, Kwajah Jehan, who was a eunuch, to the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and conferred upon him the government 
of the eastern provinces, of which Joonpoor became the capital. 
Muntc-cos. 4 confusion which attended King Mahmood’s reign 
Rhurk de enabled the viceroy to declare his independence; and 
pendence, he assumed the title of Sooltan Oos-Shurk, or king of 
ne the East, and the dynasty was continued under the 
appellation Shurky till its close. The viceroy had declared his 
Dies, 1302. | independence in 1394, and died in 1399. He left an 
Moobarok adopted son, Mullik Kurrunful, who ascended the 
Aecga~? throne under the title of Moobaruk Shah Shurky. On 
1390. hearing of this event, Mulloo Yekbal Khan, the vizier 
of Mahmood Toghluk, who had usurped the throne of Dehly, 
marched against Moobaruk Shah; but was unable to enforce the 
royal authority, and obliged to return to the capital, where Mahmood 
Toghluk had resumed the government. Shortly after- 
ees wards Moobaruk Shab died, in 1401, and was suc- 
Shah c- ceeded by his son Ibrahim, under the title of Ibrahim 
ceeds, 1401. Shah Shurky. Mulloo Yekbél Khan and Mahutfood 
Toghluk now again conjointly invaded the Joonpoor territory ; 
but Mahmood Toghluk separated from his minister, and betook 
himself to the city of Kanouj, where he was suffered to remain 


Dies, 1401. 
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unmolested by both parties. On the death of Mulloo Yekbél 
Khan, in 1405, Mahmood Toghluk removed to Dehly,  xanouy 
and Kanouj was taken by Ibrahim Shah, after a short ‘x 
siege. With this consolidation of his dominions the king appeared 
to have been content, and applied himself with much success to 
the improvement of the agriculture and civil government of his 
territory. In 1427 he was engaged in a short but indecisive 
campaign with Syed Moobaruk, king of Dehly, and in 1436 
endeavoured, without effect, to prevent Kalpy falling into the 
hands of Sooltan Hooshung, of Malwah. These seem to have 
been the only military events of his reign, which lasted, for the 
most part in profound peace and prosperity, for forty rranim 
years, He died at an advanced age, in 1440. wee Se 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahmood, who cap- 
tured Kalpy in 1444, but restored it, at the instance of . os 
the Sooltan of Malwah, to ita oriyinal possessor. In Bhab sue: 
1452 the king endeavoured to possess himself of Debly, naan 
which he besieged ; but was obliged to abandon his pdb 
project on the approach of the Emperor Bheilole Lody, °™*"*: 
who pursued him and captured much of his baggage. Reprisals 
followed on both sides; and up to the period of the 
king's death, in 1457, peace had not been concluded 
between them. Mahmood Shah was succeeded: by his eldest son 
Bheekun, who ascended the throne under the title of yranomea 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, and a hollow peace with Dehly Shan Burky 
was concluded ; but Kootub Khan, the cousin of the 147. 

King of Dehly, was not released, which furnished pretexts for a 
fresh war with Joonpvor. Mahomed was a warlike king, and a 
man of great personal bravery ; but his cruelties at Joonpoor had 
alienated many persons from him, and his having caused his 
younger brother Kootub to be put to death, had inspired wie crueities. 
almost universal detestation of him. His army fell pereatea ry 

away from him and joined his surviving brothers, ¥!s brothers. 
Hoosein Khan and Julal Khan; upon which Mahomed Shah 
fled, but was overtaken and killed. The Mahomedan 
historian relates that the queen-mother, eager to re- 
venge the murder of Kootub Khan, her favourite son, persuaded the 
armour-bearer of her son Mahomed Shah to remove the points of 
all the arrows in his quiver; and in this defenceless 
condition he was put to death. 

Mahomed Shab‘s reign, though full of tragic incidents, had only 
lasted five montha. He was succeeded by his brother | at 
Hoosein, under the title of Hoosein Shah Shurky. The shorty sue- 
province of Orisaa, then governed by a descendant of “““* '*” 
the ancient local Hindoo dynasty, had been invaded by his father, 


Dies, 1457. 


And killed. 


Killed, 1457. 
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but without effect; and the king now again attempted its subjection. 
Invasion ot He invaded the province at the head of an army of 30,000 
— horse and 100,000 foot, and the rajah, being unable to 
resist so vast a force, submitted at once; but the occupation of 
the province was not attempted, and the king returned, satisfied 
Gwalior with the booty he had obtained. In 1465 Gwalior was 
attacked. attacked, and its rajah forced to pay tribute; and in 
attempts 0 1478, the king, incited thereto by his wife, Mullike 

take Debly. Jehan, a princess of Debly, aspired to become emperor, 
and marched against Bheilole Lody, who, at first, endeavoured to 
make terms with the Shurky king; but his offers being refused 
in arrogant terms, the emperor marched out of Dehly at the head 
rm of such troops as he could hastily assemble, defeated 
and loses his the Shurky army in three successive actions, and pur- 
Kingdom. sued it to J oonpoor, of which, and its dependencies, he 
Which isto took possession. The kingdom was not, however, 
with Debiy. finally subdued till the reign of Sikunder Lody, son of 
EdwardIv. Bheilole, who annexed it to Dehly in 1476. Hoosein 
mre Shah Shurky found refuge with Alla-ood-deen Poorby 
Hooeein Shah of Bengal, with whom, till his death, he continued 
kingdom,and ¢o reside, and the dynasty of the Shurky kings ceased 
Bengal. with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF MOOLTAN, THE LUNGA (AFGHAX) 
DYNASTY, A.D. 1443 To 1624. 


THE accounts of the rulers of the province of Mooltan, from the 
period of its annexation by the Mahomedans up to the year 
1443, are extremely obscure. It appears at one time to have been 
held asa province of Ghuzny, at others by viceroys from Dehly, 
and again to have reverted to the Hindoos. In 1443, however, 
during the troubled reign of Syed Mahomed, king of Dehly, the 

Sheikh people of Mooltan, having no viceroy or governor, and 

yoosuf suffering under attacks of marauders on all sides, 

ruler. elected Sheikh Yoosuf, a person of good family and 
high character, to be ruler over them. Among others who ten- 
dered their submission was Rai Sehra, an Afghan chief of the 
Lunga tribe, who offered his daughter in marriage to Sheikh 
Yoosuf, and the ceremony was performed with great pomp. Rai 
Sehra had, however, conceived the design of securing Mooltan for 
himself; and during a visit to his son-in-law, contrived to throw 
him off his guard and to seize his person. He then caused him- 
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self to be proclaimed king, under the title of Kootub-ood-deen 
Lungs. This event happened in the year 1445. Sheikh |. a 
Yoosuf was allowed to proceed to Dehly, where he deen Lungs 
became the proud guest of the Emperor Bheilole AR 
Lody, but made no attempt to recover his position at 1 
Mooltan, and Kootub-ood-deen Lunga reigned in peace, till his 
death in 1469, 

His son Hoosein succeeded to the throne, and an attempt was 
made by the Emperor Bheilole Lody to recover Mooltan uu. 
for Sheikh Yoosuf, by despatching an army under the Lunga suc 
Prince Burbik and Tartar Khan; but the invasion ee 
was bravely repulsed by the Mooltan king; he received no further 
molestation from the emperor, and after Bheilole’s death, King 
Hoosein sent ambassadors to his son Sikunder Lody, , 4.104 
who were honourably received. Towards the close of 
his reign, the king abdicated in favour of his son Feroze, but 
this prince having been soon afterwards assassinated, Hoosein 
resumed his authority, until August 29, 1502, when he sue resnmes 
died at an advanced age, having reigned nearly thirty- Snes 
four years. He was celebrated for his literary attain- 1002. 
ments, and founded many colleges and schools during his lifetime. 
On the king’s death the heir-apparent, Prince Mah- manmooa 
mood, was placed on the throne by the minister, Jam eat*iies, 
Bayezeed; but proving licentious and dissolute, the peyor of nis 
minister revolted and endeavoured to possess himeelf minister,who 
of a large portion of the kingdom. In this he eventu- kingdom. 
ally succeeded ; the river Ravee (Hydraotes), being decided by 
Doulut Khan Lody, the governor of the Punjab, on the part of 
the Emperor of Dehly, as the boundary between them. In the 
year 1624 the Emperor Babur directed the viceroy of the Punjab 
to assume the management of Mooltan affairs, which had become 
greatly disordered; but before these instructions could be fully 
earried into effect, King Mahmood Lunga died, in 16524. pies, 153¢, 
His son, Hoosein Lunga II. was a minor, but he was it's the 
placed on the throne by the nobles of the State. Mool- 4ynasty. 
tan was now invested by Shah Hoosein Arghoon, viceroy of the 
Panjab, on behalf of the Emperor of Dehly. The garrison wooitan 
made a brave resistance, and though in sore distress for Desicseg and, 
provisions, being reduced, according to the letter of a the Province 
person present in Mooltan, to the historian Ferishta, to Deb!v. 
eating ‘the dogs and cats of the place,’ they refused to surrender 
the fortress, which was finally taken by escalade, with great 
slaughter of the people. The young king was confined as a 
State prisoner, and the Lunga dynasty ceased to exist, the pro- 
vince being annexed to the dominions of the empire of Dehly. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF SINDE AND TATTA, 
A.D. 1214 ro 1623, 


THE earliest Mahomedan invasion of Sinde, by Mahomed Kassim, 
in A.D. 71], and its result, has been already related in Chap. I. 
Bk. II., and the history of the province is resumed from that 
period. After the death of Kassim, the conquests he had made 
The Soomtra Were not maintained by the Arabs, and a Rajpoct 
Rajpoota. = tribe, the Sooméras, established themselves in Sinde, 
and maintained independence during the progress of the conquest 
of Mooltan and Guzerat by the Mahomedang, or for about five 
hundred years; but no genealogical detail of them has been dis- 
covered ; and except a partial invasion of their territory by the 
Emperor Mahomed Toghluk, in 1351, the prosecution of which 
was prevented by his death, the Hindoo princes of Sinde remained 
unmolested by the Mahomedans of India. 

At various periods, however, in the thirteenth century, Sinde and 
Mooltan were invaded by Mahomedan leaders from the west, one 
of whom, Nasir-ood-deen Kubéchi—a Toorky slave of Mahomed 
Ghoory, king of Ghuzny, and who had married a daughter of King 
Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, the successor of Mahomed Ghoory in India 
—subdued the Sooméras, and declared himself King of Sinde. The 
date of his assumption of royal dignity does not appear in the 
Alexander tr, “®bomedan history; but, in a.p. 1214, he repelled 
king of Scot an attack on his Sinde territories, made from the west, 

by the forces of the King of Kharizm. In 1217 Nasir- 
ood-deen had conquered Sirhind, and endeavoured to possess 
himself of Lahore, but was defeated by King Shumsh-ood-deen 
Altmish, of Dehly. His territories, with the whole of the western 
frontier of India, would probably have fallen before Jeldl-ood- 
deen, the gallant son of the King of Kharizm, who, for awhile, 
appeared desirous of establishing his independence in India. He 
had gained most of the Punjab, defeated Nasir-ood-deen in several 
engagements, and even penetrated as far south as Tatta, on the 
Indus; but in 1222 he returned to his brother, the King of Irak, 
and did not renew his connection with India. In 1224-5 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, king of Dehly, dispatched an army for 
tha conquest of Sinde, and Nasir-ood-deen became so straitened in 
Nasir-cod- consequence, that he was forced to abandon Mooltan 
Kebscha and Upper Sinde, and in an attempt to reach the 
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lower country from the fort of Bukkur, by water, he and his 
family perished in a storm. Nasir-ood-deen Kub- grownea, 
&ché had reigned twenty-two years, and left no suc- "4% 
Cessor. His dynasty 

The next dynasty which arore in Sinde was at first extinc.. 
Hindoo, of the Soomina tribe of Rajpoots, entitled Jam, yxy 
which had risen to power after the decline of the Soomé- °**4*TY- 

ras, and the intermediate reign of Nasir-ood-deen Kubaché. After 

ake king’s death, in 1224-5, Sinde continued subject to sam atra, 
the kings of Dehly until a.p. 1836, when Jam Afra '** 
declared his independence, but died .in 1389. Jém Cho- Dies, 1330. 
bén succeeded him, and it was probably to attack this Jam Choban 
prince that Mahomed Toghluk made his expedition 1339. 
from Guzerat into Sinde. J&m Chobdn died in 1353, pies, 1353. 
and was followed by Jém Bany. Up to this period, jm pany, 
the Sinde State appears to have paid tribute to Dehly; '** 
but in 1360, on the refusal of Jim Bany to remit it, and his 
declaration of entire independence, King Feroze Togh- xing Feroze 
luk invaded Sinde from Guzerat. The Jém was at fospk 
first successful, inasmuch as the royal army was ‘sdes Sinde. 
obliged to retreat for want of forage; but the campaign being 
renewed by the king in person, Jém Bany was obliged to 
submit, and was taken by Feroze Toghluk, honourably, to Dehly, 
where he was received into favour, restored to his possessions, 
and reigned till 1367. His brother, Jam Timmajee, Dies, 1367. 
succeeded him, and reigned till 1880. At the ensuing jin tim- 
succession, the Jém family, hitherto Hindoos, embraced ™V 1567. 
the Mahomedan faith, though for what reason, or Dies, 1380. 
under what circumstances, is not mentioned. Their history, 
indeed, is a mere list of successions, as follows. 

Jam Sulah-ood-deen, who succeeded Timmajee, died in 1391 ; 
Jim Nizam-ood-deen in 1893. Jam Ali Sheer, a 
benevolent monarch, died, deeply lamented by his Geen’ iss. 
people, in 1409. Jém Girén succeeded, but died 00 pjea, 1391. 
the second day after his accession; and Jém Futteh 5,0, xiam- 
Khan, a collateral relation, was elected king, and died deen, 
in 1423. His younger brother, Jam Toghluk, succeeded . ee 
him, and died in 1460. During his reign the Viceroy ' 
of Guzerat declared independence ; and there being no Sneer, 1398. 
actual imperial government in existence at Dehly, Jém pica, 1409. 
Toghluk entered into relations with Guzerat, and pro- 5... rutten 
bably paid tribute. On his death, his kinsman, Jém Khan, isos. 
Moobaruk, was placed upon the throne, but almost im- Dted, 1423. 
mediately deposed, and Jam Sikunder succeeded, who Jam Toghluk, 
died in 1452. He also seems to have left no male ' 
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issue, for Sunjur, a descendant of a former royal race, was 
Died, «so, elected to fill the throne, on account of his high personal 
Jim Moo- Character, and died in 1460. J&ém Nizam-ood-deen 
aed” Nunda, who followed, was subjected, in the latter part of 
at his reign, to various invasions by the Toorkomans of 
under, 1450. Kandahar, by which he lost the northern portion of 
Died, 1452. his dominions, with the fort of Bukkur, and he died of 
Jim Sunjur, & broken heart, in 1492. His son, Jém Feroze, suc- 
a ceeded him, but was opposed by Jam Sulah-ood-deen. 
Died, 1400. He was related by marriage to Mozuffer Shah of 
Jam Nizam- Guzerat, who espoused his cause. Sulah-ood-deen 
Nanda, 1460. was not at first successful; but Mozuffer Shah having 
Died, 1402. undertaken a campaign against Sinde, in 1519, drove 
Jam Ferose, Out Jim Feroze, and occupied the country himself. In 
: turn Feroze besought aid of Shah Beg Arghoon, now 
Deprived of independent at Mooltan; and in an engagement which 
nions, 151% followed, Sulah-ood-deen was slain. Feroze would now 
charles V7, have recovered his throne; but after a very brief interval, 
Germany. Shah Beg Arghoon advanced with a large army into 


Sinde, and in 1520 annexed the province to his own dominions. 
Jém Feroze attempted to collect an army for the recovery of his 
position ; but, failing in this, entered the service of King Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat, and the Jém dynasty ceased with him. 

Shah Beg Arghoon was descended from an illustrious family of 


Aranooxn Khorassén, and became governor of the province of 
vysasry. Kandahar, whence, taking advance of the civil war 
ents = between Jim Feroze and Jém Sulah-ood-deen, he 
king, 1520. invaded Sinde in 1520-21, and ultimately became pos- 


Solyman, the gessed of it. 
Magnificent, 


emperor of 
the 


He survived the event, however, only 
two years, and died in 1528. He was succeeded by his 
son, Shah Hoosein Arghoon, who rebuilt the fort of 


He died, 1538 Bukkur, and reduced the whole of Sinde to obedience. 


Is succeeded 


hy Shah 


In 1624 the Emperor Babur, before his invasion of 


Heghoon,  LOdia, directed operations to be commenced aguinst 
1533. Mooltan and Sinde; and whether on his own account, 


or on that of the emperor, appears uncertain, but Shah Hoosein 
Arghoon besieged and captured Mooltan, extinguishing the Lunga 
dynasty, and for the present*reigned over both Sinde and Mooltan. 
His future fortunes and those of the Sinde kingdom will be related 
in connection with the histories of the Moghul emperors of Dehly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE BAHMUNY MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN, 
A.D. 1851 to 1878. 


Taz commencement of the rebellion in the Deccan has been already 
noticed, in Chap. X. Bk. I., and on the death of the Em- John II, king 
peror Mahomed Toghluk, in 1351, it had been virtually ot 
accomplished by Zuffur Khan, one of the most remark- Rebellion of 
able men of his time. According to the account by the 7 ; 
Mahomedan historian, he was originally a menial %'*°"'s'™ 
servant in the employ of a Brahmin of Dehly, named Gungoo, 
and when ploughing one of his master’s fields, chanced to turn up 
8 mia filled with gold coins. These he took to the Brahmin, who, 

ppreciating his honesty, constructed his horoscope, 045 ore 
which disclosed that he should attain royal honours; diction re- 
and the Brahmin requested that should this prove true, ae ca 
his own name might be associated with that of the dynasty. It 
is perhaps the best confirmation of this story, that at a period in 
which a fierce fanaticism and hatred of Hindoo idolators was a 
proud distinction coveted by most Mahomedans of high rank, 
Zuffar Khan, when he became a king, should have assumed 
‘Gungoo Bahmuny,’ as the distinguishing title of his dynasty, 
in preference to any Mahomedan appellation; a title which it 
continued to possess till its extinction. Zuffur Khan was |. 
recommended to the service of the King of Dehly, 
and rose in it till he attained a high military command in the 
Deccan. 

Although the emperor was absent in Guzerat, the struggle for 
superiority was for some time carried on by the viceroy, Im&d-col- 
Moolk ; but the royal troops were, in the sequel, completely de- 
feated in a general action near the town of Beeder, on which 
occasion Imfd-ool-Moolkh was killed; and no further attempts 
for the recovery of its power being made by the kingdom of 
Dehly, the whole of its possessions in the Deccan fell to Zuffur 
Khan, who, on August 12, 1347, was crowned king under the title 
of Alls-cod-deen Hussun ‘Gungoo Bahmuny.’ He AAlla-ood-deen 
selected the city of Goolburgah as his capital, on ac- Gunsoo 
count of its central position, and applied himself with Sve’ 
great vigour and ability to the consolidation of the '*’- 
dominions he had obtained. It is recorded of him Charlesrv. 
also, that he took into his service his old master Gun- Germany. 


?e 
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goo, the Brahmin, and made him his ‘ chief treasurer,’ being the 
first record of any office hitherto having been bestowed upon a 
Hindoo by a Mahomedan monarch. In J367 the king was in- 
vited by an ancient prince of Guzerat to occupy that province, 
and advanced towards it with a large army; but falling ill, the 
expedition was abandoned, and he returned to Goolburgah. The 
kingdom was now divided into provinces, and from the details it 
Extent of the W8Y be gathered that the northern frontier was Berar; 
Bebmuny the eastern extended from Berar, Mabore and Ram- 
dominion’. geer, to Indoor and Kowlas; on the south was the 
line of the Krishna and Tumboodra rivers, and on the west the 
sea, with the ports of Dabul and Choule. This did not, however, 
include Dharwar, which belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of 
Beejanugger. Over the area included in these general boundaries, 
the Mahomedan government had been gradually established in the 
previous fifty-three years of invasion and partial control. The 
king did not recover from the illness he contracted on his 
Pan er Guzerat expedition, and died at Goolburgah on Fe- 
Huesun dies, bruary 10, 1358, in the sixty-seventh year of his age 
as and twelfth of his reign, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahomed = Mahomed. 
Although the Mahomedan power was now very con- 
Hindoo siderable in the Deccan, it was nevertheless menaced by 
Kingcoms two great Hindoo kingdoms, that of Wurungul, now 
repossessed by its original dynasty, on the east and south-east, and 
Beejanugger, a more modern State, but more powerful than 
Wurungul, on the south and south-west. Any display of weak 
ness or irresolution on the part of the Mahomedan king would 
have produced very dangerous consequences; but Mahomed Shah, 
unlike his father, whose calm valour and political dignity had 
won him the kingdom, was a fierce and daring character, burning 
eects with fiery zeal, and intolerant of all Hindoos; and it 
made by the was with the utmost impatience that he received the 
Hindvos for demands now made, that he should restore portions of 
of conquests. the dominions of both States which his father had 
conquered. Mahomed was not, however, able at once to enter 
upon a campaign with either or both Hindoo States, and while he 
kept their ambassadors at his court, watched his opportunity 
for action. Nor was it long denied him. On his brother's return 
from Mecca, his demands on the Rajah of Wurungul induced that 
Warwith prince to send his son Vindik Déo to recover Kowlas; 
Warungul. but he was defeated, and the Mahomedans plundered 
the country up to Wurungul, receiving the expenses of the 
war. 
Peace then continued for some time, when a party of horse 
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merchants having complained of the exactions by Vinéik Déo, 
Mahomed Shah invaded the Wurungul kingdom, captured the 
fort of Velumputtun, when Vindéik Déo was taken prisoner, and 
put to death in a cruel manner. On his return, however, the king’s 
force was roughly handled by the Hindoos, and he only 4,4, uittmate 
escaped by the sacrifice of his baggage. But in the success 
contest with Wurungul he was ultimately successful, and obtained 
cession of the fort of Golcondah, with its dependencies, together 
with jewels of great value, and elephants; when a peace was 
concluded, which lasted many years. 

On the king’s return to Goolburgah, a great festival was held in 
celebration of his success; and a band of minstrels qnsutt to 
having given him peculiar pleasure by their perform- Becianveser. 
ance, he directed an order for their payment to be written on 
the treasury of the Hindoo King of Beejanugger. His minister 
did not immediately despatch the order; but when Mahomed 
Shah inquired next day in regard to it, and found it had been 
detained, he is said to have exclaimed :—' Think you a word 
without meaning ever escapes my lips? the order I gave you 
arose, not from intoxication, but from serious design.’ It was 
therefore forwarded, and, as was evidently expected, Pushing 
was treated with contumely by the Hindoo rajah. The messenger 
royal messenger was placed on an ass, and with his face oo 
blackened was led about the streets of the Hindoo capital. The 
rajah took the initiative in the war which ensued; and wa; with 
though it was the rainy season, attacked and took the Beelsnuseer. 
fort of Moodgul, in the Raichore Dooéb, then in possession of 
Mahomed Shah, and put the garrison to the sword. These events, 
and in particular the slaughter at Moodgul, roused the fanatical 
spirit of the king and of his people to the utmost. A crusade was 
preached in the great mosque of the capital; and the xing wa- 
king swore an oath on the Koran before the assembly, bemed’s cath. 
that ‘he would not sheath the sword till he had put to death a 
hundred thousand infidels,’ in revenge for the death of the martyrs 
of Moodgul. 

In the month of January, 1365, therefore, he crossed the 
Krishna river with 9,000 chosen horse, and fell upon the Beeja- 
bugger army near Raichore, amidst a storm of rain, and when its 
elephants were powerless in the muddy soil. The Hindoo host 
was routed with the loss of 70,000 men, and the boast of the 
Hindoo general, Bh6j-Mul, that he would return with the head of 
the Mahomedan king upon a spear, was changed to lamentation. 
The Hindoos lost all their camp equipage; and it is especially 
recorded that on this occasion 300 gun-carriages were artinery frst 
among the spoils, This led to the immediate forma- wenHoned. 

M 
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tion of a field artillery, which, manned by ‘Turks’ and ‘ Europeans,’ 
did excellent service. Artillery had been used at the battle of 
Crécy, in 1346: and it seems by no means improbable that Euro- 
pean or Turkish adventurers who traded with Beejanugger, by 
Choule, Calicut, Goa, and other ports on the western coast, should 
have introduced cannon there, when they were as yet unlmown to 
the Mahomedans of Goolburgah and Northern India. The cam- 
paign now continued, and in one action, fought on August 22, 1366, 
Mahomed Shah having been meanwhile employed in a fruitless 
investment of the fort of Adony, he was nearly defeated; but 
eventually gained a great victory, in which the Hindoo general, 
Bh6j-Mul, was killed. 

Mahomed Shah now followed up his success; and the Hindoo 
king, unable to oppose him in the field, retreated to the jungles 
and forests south of the capital, and finally into the capital itself. 
Maseacreot During this time, Mahomed Shah, who had followed 
the people. him from place to place, massacred the miserable inha- 
bitants of the country without distinction ; and finally invested 
Beejanugger the capital, after surprising the rajah’s camp at night, 
invested. = which had been pitched outside the fortifications. The 
massacre of Hindvos still continuing, the population of Beejanugger 
The Mahome- TOS against their rajah, who now offered terms of peace. 
dan oMcers” This proposal seems to have been seconded by the offi- 
agulnar the cers of King Mahomed’s army, who reminded him that 
ae his vow of slaying only 100,000 infidels had been 
largely exceeded ; but the king, while he admitted the fact, would 
be content with nothing less than the payment of his order to 
the minstrels, and the amount was finally disbursed to them from 
The king’s the rajah’s treasury. ‘ Praise be to God,’ exclaimed the 
urder tspa. king, when he heard of it, ‘that what I ordered has 
been performed ; I would not let a light word be recorded of me 
Peaceensues, 12 the page of history.’ Peace then ensued, which was 

honourably observed by Mahomed Shah during his life ; 
and as one of the conditions, the practice of putting prisoners to 
death was to be mutually discontinued. The desolation caused by 
the Mahomedans in this campaign had been terrible ; and their his- 
torian records, with ill-concealed exultation, that from first to last 
500,000 ‘infidels’ had fallen before the swords of the true be- 
lievers, ‘and that the Carnatic did not recover this depopulation 
for ages.’ 

The war with Beejanugger was the most prominent event of 
mente: King Mahomed’s life and reign ; and after quelling a 
homed's civil rebellion at Dowlatabad, which had originated in false 
governmen*: news of his death, he applied his great natural abilities 
- to the government of his dominions in all departments. His 
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Measures were eminently successful; all marauders were exter- 
minated, and cultivation was materially increased. He made 
yearly tours through his dominions, receiving petitions, and pro- 
viding for the security of his people. He entered into no further 
ware, and at his death, which occurred on March 21, , oa 
1375, he left a compact and flourishing country, a full Bhah dies, 
treasury, and an immense property, in jewels and ele- 
phants, with a well-appointed army, to his son, Mujahid Rupe?" 
Shah, who succeeded him. Bugland. 
On his accession to the throne, Mujahid Shah was nineteen 
years of age; tall and majestic in person, and possessed siuiskid bah 
of great bodily strength. He did not long preserve succeeds, 
the peace with Beejanugger, which his father had so 
well observed ; and his first act was to send an imperious mes- 
sage to Krishn R&i, the reigning rajah, to give up the .. semands 
territory west of the Tumboodra, as also the district cession of 
between the Tumboodra and the Krishna rivers. The {7m Beeja- 
former had constituted part of the ancient Chalikya "“S%°" 
dominions, and had never hitherto been claimed by the Mahome- 
dans. In reply, the rajah not only refused the demand, but 
haughtily claimed that the elephants taken by the late King 
Mahomed should be returned. War therefore ensued ; 
Mujahid Shah invaded the Hindoo kingdom, an 
with a portion of his army invested Adony, bane with 
the remainder to attack Krishn Radi. The rajah, however, de- 
clined an engagement, and retreated into the woods and forests 
south and west of his capital, pursued by Mujahid Shah, who 
followed the track of Mullik Kafoor in 1810, to the sea. Krishn 
Rai now returned to Beejanugger, and the king, suddenly re- 
tracing his steps, invested the city. He could, however, make 
no impression on the works, and in one of the skirmishes outside 
the walls nearly lost his life. In another, he penetrated into the 
second line of works, where there was a celebrated image of the 
monkey gud Hunooman, which the Brahmins tried to save. 
They were, however, attacked and dispersed, and the king, dis- 
mounting, struck the image in the face, mutilating its features. 
A dying Brahmin, lying at the foot of the image, cursed the king. 
‘For this act,’ he said, ‘thou wilt die era thou seine 
reachest thy kingdom.’ A prophecy which was literally death pro- 
fulfilled. The image, hewn out of a large boulder of 
granite, still remains, and shows the marks of the king’s mutilation. 
The last effort of the rajah to dislodge Mujahid Shah from his 
position proved successful; for, after a severe engage- xing 
ment, he retired with very heavy loss in officers and men, Mujahid 
accompanied by from 60,000 to te 000 captives, chiefly Beejanugyer 


a War ensues. 
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women. But Mujahid Shah had observed his father’s guarantee 
not to put to death any of the inoffensive inhabitants. Adony 
had not fallen ; and peace was now concluded between 
the kingdoms. Dawood Khan, the king’s uncle, 
had command of a division of the army in the last battle before 
Beejanugger, and had been severely reprimanded by the king 
for withdrawing from the place in which he had been posted and 
joining in the engagement. Smarting under the affront, he now 
Mujahiashah COUSpired against his nephew, and assassinated him 
sssassinated with his own hand, when asleep in his tent, April 14, 
Dawood Shah U2’ o: Mujahid Shah had reigned scarcely three 
succeeds, years, and, having no children, Déwood Khan, being 
ee heir presumptive, claimed the succession, and was 
acknowledged by the army. 
Dawood Shah's succession was disputed by many, and by none 
. Pope Urban more than Roohpurwur Agha, the sister of the late 
vi king, who instigated one of her late brother's most 
attached attendants to revenge his master’s death; and as the 
king was kneeling in prayer in the mosque at Goolburgah he was 
Dawood Shah cut down by the assassin and died on the spot. This 
i378, “* event happened May 19, 1378. Déwood Shah had 
reigned only a month and five days. An attempt was made by 
some of his adherents to place his son Mahomed, a boy of nine 
Mahmooca ©- YC8FS Old, on the throne, but this was resisted by the 
Shah suc. princess Roohpurwur Agha, and Mahmood, the youngest 
son of the first king, Alla-ood-deen Hussun, was crowned 
with the consent of all parties. 


Peace ensues. 





CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE BAHMUNY MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN 
(continued), A.D. 1878 To 1438. 


Manmoop Suan was fortunate in inducing his maternal grand- 
, {ather, Seif-ood-deen Ghoory, his father’s chosen com- 
Ghoory panion and counsellor—whose wisdom had mainly con- 
’ tributed to the well-government of the kingdom since 
its foundation—to become his minister. Mahmood himself was 
King Mah- Of & peaceable and virtuous disposition, and during his 
eae thd reign both foreign wars and domestic insurrections 
character. were unknown. It is remarkable, for the time, that the 
king had but one wife, to whom he was constant; and in his 
Hiterary tastes, and the daily affairs of his kingdom, he found 
ample and: congenial oecupation. It is recorded of him, that on 
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an occasion of scarcity he employed 10,000 bullocks to bring 
grain from Malwah and Guzerat, which was distributed to the 
people at a cheap rate, and that he established orphan schools at 
Goolburgah, Beeder, and many other towns and cities, with ample 
endowments for their support; while his other charities, especi- 
ally to the blind, were large and universal throughout his dominions. 
On April 20, 1397, Mahmood Shah Bahmuny I. died of | 
fever, to the great grief of his subjects, and on the day ghah I. dies, 
following the venerable Seif-ood-deen Ghoory died *” 

also, at the extraordinary age of 107 years. 

Mahmood Shah I. was succeeded by his son, Gheias-ood-deen, 
without opposition. The king was seventeen years old, gnetas-ood- 
and there appeared nothing likely to prevent a long and deen Stan 
prosperous reign ; but having given offence to Lallcheen, 1397. 

a Turkish slave who aspired to the office of minister, he was 
invited to a banquet on June 9, 1397, and there blinded pynaea and 
and imprisoned. He had reigned little more than a ¢cposed, 1397. 
month. Lallcheen, now supreme in the State, placed Shumsh- 
ood-deenu, brotherof Mahmood Shah L, upon the throne, fa ris 
and constituted himself prime minister. Matters did deen suc- 
not lung continue in this condition. Feroze Khan and ce 
Ahmed Khan, the sons of D&éwood Shah (who had been pro- 
tected and educated by the late King Mahmood), were considered 
dangerous by Lallcheen, and he was on the point of seizing them, 
when they escaped to the fort of Sugger, the commandant of which 
was in their interest; whence, with the troops under his command, 
the brothers marched upon Goolburgah. As they halted at the ford 
on the Bheema, and. were sitting on a terrace overlooking the 
river, a mad fakeer came up to the Prince Feroze, and cried out, 
‘I am come to conduct thee to Goolburgah and to make thee 
king.’ The act was accepted as a good omen, and the brothers set 
out. The personal daring of Feroze Khan secured the revolution, 
and the king and Lallcheen were confined. Gheias- . oo oa. 
ood-deen, the previously deposed and blinded king, was deen de- 
eent for, and Lallcheen being placed before him, was re 
killed by him with a single blow of his sword. Gheias-ood-deen 
then proceeded to Mecca, where he died at an advanced age. The 
deposition of Shumsh-ood-deen was effected upon November 15, 
1397 ; and girding himself with the famous sword of Alla-ood-deen 
Hussun, the Prince Feroze ascended the throne on the See 
same day, under the title of Feroze Shah, Réz Afzoon, succeeds, 
Gungoo Pehmuny; Feroze Shah may be entitled to the ' 

epithet of the ‘merry monarch’ of the Deccan; and of all the 
kings of the great Bahmuny dynasty he is almost the ais character 
voly one who survives in local tradition and song, %¢ havits. 
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after the lapse of nearly 500 years. He was passionately fond of 
music, and drank hard; but, as he said, never to affect his reason, 
and he hoped, if these were sins, he should be pardoned for them. 
He had an immense harem, and boasted that it contained a repre- 
sentative of every nation on earth, including Europeans, and that 
he could speak to each lady in her own tongue. He founded a 
town which was called Ferozabad, on the Bheema, where the mad 
fakeer had called him to be king, and built a fort-palace there, 
which still exists, overlooking a large pool of the river, on which 
boats conveying musicians and fireworks floated for the amusement 
of his seraglio. Though he worked continuously at state affairs 
during the day, he devoted the evening to pleasure ; and his assem- 
blies were open to all his friends, who called for what they pleased. 
Every year his ships sailed from Goa and Choule to Arabia and 
Egypt, and brought back the choicest productions of Europe; and 
among all his extensive reading, there was none he more particu- 
larly enjoyed than the Old and New Testaments, for in religion 
he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds. Few monuments 
of his reign survive him, except the half-finished mosque in the fort 
of Goolburgah, said to be a copy of the great mosque of Cordoba 
in Spain, and the palace-fort of Ferozabad. Allelse of the splendid 
palaces of Goolburgah, which overlooked the artificial lake con- 
structed by him, are now mere masses of ruin. 

The events of his reign were very varied. In 1398, as it began, 
rventsot D060 Rai, rajah of Beejanugger, encouraged by the 
hisreign. news of constant revolutions at Goolburgah, invaded 
Tamerlane the Raichore Dooéib. FerozeShah moved to meet him, 
invades == but was obliged to detach part of his army to check an 
inate. incursion of the Rajah of Kéhrla into Berar. With the 
remainder, however, he advanced to the Krishna, where an 
individual having volunteered to slay the Hindoo rajah or his son, 
received permission to make the attempt. Disguising himself as a 
minstrel, the man, with several companions, attended a perfor- 
mance before the rajah’s son; and themselves being called upon, 
danced according to the custom of the country with naked 
qhe von ot E8PONS. Watching their opportunity, they assassinated 
the Rajah of the young prince and escaped. Before dawn the king 
tacssinaced, had crossed the river, and Déo Rai having fled in the 
Victory of | panic caused by his son’s murder, his camp was taken 
King Ferose. possession of with booty to an immense amount. The 
Hindoos were pursued to Beejanugger, and the large sum of 
440,000/. was paid to the king as arrear of tribute and ransom for 
Brahmin prisoners. 

In 1399 the king in person conducted a campaign against Rajah 
Nursing Rai of Kéhria, with great success; receiving a daughter of 
the rajah's into his seraglio, with money and elephants. In 1401, 
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an embassy sent to Teimoor aroused the suspicions of the Kings of 
Malwah and Guzerat, who opened negotiations with the Rajah of 
Beejanugger for a defensive alliance, which might have brought 
about another war; but it occurred from another and remarkable 
cause. 

A goldsmith of the town of Moodgul had a very beautiful 
daughter : and inflamed by the accounts of her, and , i. 
the refusal of her parents to give her up, the Rajab of war witn 
Beejanugger sent a body of horse to carry her off. The mins 
girl, however, escaped ; and for revenge, the cavalry plundered the 
districts. Foléd Khan, the governor of the Doodb, chased them 
out of it across the Tumboodra with heavy loss; but King Feroze 
was by no means inclined to put up with this unprovoked insult ; 
and, assembling his army at Ferozabad, marched across the 

Doodb and invested Beejanugger, whence he despatched detach- 
ments westward and southward to overrun the country. That sent 
to the west succeeded in taking the fort of Bunkapoor with its 
dependencies ; the other returned with a rich booty in captives and 
gold. Déo Rai had relied upon assistance from Malwah and 
Guzerat: but none having come, he was now in sore straits, for 
Feroze Shah not only demanded his daughter in marriage, but 
Bunkapoor and the western districts as her dowry. The yerore shan 
proposal of the Mahomedan king was humiliating to Mrincess of 
the utmost degree, but it could not be evaded, and Beejanugyer. 
Feroze Shah was married to the Beejanugger princess, with the 
utmost pomp and ceremony on both sides. The Hindoo prince, 
however, failed in a point of etiquette on the departure of Feroze 
Shah, and the king declared he would one day avenge it, and 
so returned to his capital, where he married the goldsmith’s 
beautiful daughter to his son Hussun Khan. 

Nothing further of moment occurred till the year 1417, when 
the king endeavoured to possess himself of the fort of war with 
Paungul, which belonged to Beejanugger. Déo Rai cai 
took the field against his son-in-law, whom he com- ,,,, 
pletely defeated : and, as the Mahomedans had done on Martin. 
former occasions, laid waste the dominions of Feroze Shah with 
fire and sword. These disasters were redeemed by Khan Khanan, 
the king’s brother; but Feroze Shah’s health and intellects were 
both giving way: and after some years of troubled character he 
fell dangerously ill, and having sent for his brother, resigned the 
crown to him on September 15, 1422, dying himself reroze shan 
on the 25th of the same month. He had reigned up- “°*? 
wards of twenty-five years, for the most part in great Sese of Gon- 


prosperity and glory. by Amurath, 
On ascending the throne, Khan Khanan assumed famed shah 


the title of Ahmed Shab, to which was added ‘Wully,’ ceeds, 1422. 
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or saint; and as the King Feroze on his death-bed had not 
recognised his son Huseun, he was put aside and provided 
for liberally. The accession of Ahmed Shah was, therefore, un- 
opposed. After providing for the safety of his northern frontier, 
warwith  Abmed Shah declared war against Beejanugger, and as 
Recjanugger. no reason is given by the historian, it can only be at- 
tributed to the king’s fanatical character, in the desire for the 
extermination of ‘infidels.’ Although the agreement not to 
slaughter inoffensive persons had been observed since the days of 
Massacreot Mahmood I., yet, probably to avenge the invasion of 
Hindoos. §Déo Réi, the king now broke down Hindoo temples 
and colleges, desecrated sacred places, and ‘whenever the slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days and made a 
festival, in celebration of the bloody event.’ Such at least is the 
statement of the Mahomedan historian, and it was most likely 
from such fanatical deeds that the king obtained his much-prized 
appellation of ‘ Wully.’ In the sequel, the Rajah of Beejanugger 
paid up the arrear of tribute, and the parties separated with acts 
warwith Of mutual courtesy. In 1421, a war with Wurungul fol- 
Wurungul. owed, in which its rajah was slain; and for several 
years afterwards the king appears to have been travelling through 
his dominions, for in 1425 he completed the fortifications of 
Gawilgurh in Berar, and in 1426 engaged in hostilities with 
Sooltan Honshung of Malwah, who had invaded the Deccan 
kingdom, and defeated him. On his return, Ahmed Shah founded 
the city of Beeder, on the site of an ancient Hindoo 
capital of the country, which afterwards became the 
capital of the Bahmuny dynasty, and will be described 
hereafter. The fort was finished in 1432, and it apparently be- 
Ahmed Shan C2™€ & favourite resort of the king’s until his death, 
Wulty dies, which occurred there on Februnry 19, 1432, He had 
or reigned twelve years, and was buried where he died, at 


The city of 
Beeder 
founded, 


Beeder. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE BAHMUNY MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN 
(continued), A.D. 1435 to 1461. 


AHMED SHAH WULLY BaHMUNY was succeeded by his son Alla- 
Alleood-deen 0od-deen Shah II.; and as the court was then at 
fase Beeder, he was crowned at that city. Contrary to the 
Parisre. usage of Mahomedan monarchs, he was much attached 
tn English, © his brother the Prince Mahomed Khan, and provided 
1436. liberally for him nstead of blinding or confining him. 
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This conduct, however, was not reciprocated ; for when the Prince 
Mahomed was despatched, soon after his brother's . setae 
accession, with an army to demand arrears of tribute of Prince 
from Beejanugger, he was induced by some discon- os 
tented officers to conspire with the rajah to effect a revolution in 
his own favour ; and with a force supplied by the rajah, he seized 
upon and occupied the Doo&b of Raichore, Beejapoor, and other 
provinces. So formidable a conspiracy and rebellion could only 
be subdued by force; and the armies of the brothers met in the 
field, the king proving victor in a hard-fought battle. prince 

The insurgent troops and their officers fled and dis- Mwomsi's, 
persed, and the king induced his brother to surrender *Tenders. 
on promises of protection. It is pleasing to record that the king 
fulfilled all his engagements: not only pardoning his brother, 
but conferring on him the estate of Raichore and its dependencies, 
where Prince Mahomed lived undisturbed till his death. 

In 1436 an army was sent to subdue the Konkan, the tract lying 
between the Ghats and the sea, which was successful ; eoeaeee 
the Rajahs of Rairee and Lonekhair not only paying reduction of 
tribute, but the latter cementing the alliance by the °*°"™*™ 
gift of his daughter, a lady of great beauty, talents, and ac- 
complishments, to the king, and she became his especial favourite, 
under the title of Perichehra or Fairy-face. This, however, brought 
ebont quarrels with his queen, the daughter of Nusseer | re 
Khan, king of Khandésh, and she appealed to her Khandesb 
father for justice, Nusseer Khan, being too weak to “"*S™°™* 
enter into a war by himself, applied for aid to Ahmed Shah, king 
of Guzerat, who assisted him with troops, and the province of 
berar was invaded. To oppose this inroad, King Alla-ood-deen 
eent Mullik-oot-Toojér, one of his chief commanders, with a 
body of select troops, who defeated Nusseer Khan and pursued 
him to Boorhanpoor, which city was plundered and partially de- 
etroyed. Nusseer Khan had previously fled to Lulling, before 
which place another action was fought, which resulted tne King of 
in Nusseer Khan’s complete overthrow, and Mullik-oot- fiaity 
Toojér returned in great triumph to Beeder, now ‘efeated. 
established as the capital of the Bahmuny kingdom. 

There is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the 
Deccan than Beeder. The fort had been already - pescription 
erected on the north-east angle of a tableland com-  Beeder. 
posed of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which is con- 
aderable, or about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abruptly about 500 feet 
to the wide plain of the valley of the Manjera, which it overlooks, 
The fortifications, still perfect, are truly noble; built of blocks 
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of laterite dug out of the ditch, which is very broad and has a 
peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere else, two walls of 
laterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having been left at 
equal distances between the faussebraye and the counte 

all round the western and southern faces of the fort. There 
were large bastions at frequent intervals in the rampart, and the 
curtains are strong and lofty. Inside the fort, the royal palaces 
overlooked the walls; and their present ruins attest their great 
extent and former magnificence. ‘I'o the west extended a level 
plain covered with groves of mango and tamarind trees, out of 
which rise the noble mausoleums of the later Beereed dynasty, 
and the ruins of garden-houses, mosques, and tombs in great 
profusion. The city adjoined the fort, space being left for an 
esplanade, and stretched southwards along the crest of the emi- 
nence, being regularly laid out with broad streets. There was a 
plentiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells are deep; 
and in every rpspect, whether as regards climate, which is much 
cooler and healthier than that of Goolburgah, or situation, the new 
capital was far preferable to the old one. At the present time, 
though the city has diminished to a provincial town, and the 
noble monuments of the Bahmuny kings are decayed, there is no 
city of the Deccan which better repays a visit from the traveller 
than Beeder. 

In 1448 Déo Ri, rajah of Beejanugger, having largely aug- 
Warwith mented his army and taken a corps of Mahomedans 
Beejanugeer. into hia service, became impatient of continual payment 
of tribute, and once more determined upon trying the issue of 
war. He therefore invaded the Raichore Doodb, the old battle- 
field, and took up a position on the nght bank of the Krishna 
river. Alla-ood-deen Shah, having assembled his troops at 
Beeder, found himeelf at the head of 50,000 horse, 60,000 foot, 
and a considerable train of artillery; and with as little delay as 
practicable, he marched to the scene of action. In two months 
three severe actions were fought on the wide plains of the Doo&b, 
in the first of which the Hindoos had the advantage, in the 
second the Mahomedans, and the third seems to have been doubt- 
ful; but two Mahomedan officers of distinction having been taken 
prisoners, the king sent word to Déo Rai that ‘he valued the 
lives of each at 200,000 common men,’ and swore, should Déo 
Réi put them to death, that he would revenge each by the 
slaughter of 100,000 Hindoos. Such grim threats on the part 
of the Bahmuny kings had not proved vain on former occasions, 
and there was little occasion to doubt them on the present. 
Their effect was a proposal on the part of Déo Rai to 
make peace, which was duly concluded; the parties 


Peace ensues. 
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contracting to respect each other’s dominions, and Déo Réi 
agreeing to pay tribute as before. The terms of this treaty were 
strictly observed on both sides to the close of the king's reign. 

It is pleasing to read records of the king’s benevolence in 
erecting and endowing hospitals, and of his vigorous 4, W140, 
prosecution of idle vagabonds and robbers, who were government 
sentenced to hard labour in chains. Edicts also were 
issued against the use of fermented liquors ; but it does not appear 
that the king himself set a good example to his subjecta. He not 
only indulged largely in wine, but now gave®himself up to a 
sensual life, neglecting the affairs of state, and seldom appearing 
in public. A considerable force, however, was despatched under 
Mullik-oot-Toojar to reduce the rebellious and hitherto independent 
rajahs of the Konkan ; but in 1458, after some successes, a ey 
Mullik-oot-Toojér with his army was treacherously Toojir with 
entrapped in a frightful ambuscade, when the whole pers inan 
of the force, and its gallant commander, perished “""**°* 
miserably. 

The jealousies and rivalries between the foreign troops and the 
Deccanies had been gradually augmented during this gontention 
reign ; and a great number of the former were massacred former”. 4 
in cold blood by the latter at the fort of Chakun, an netivetroops. 
event which laid the foundation of those commotions which 
eventually caused the decay of the dynasty. The king sup- 
pressed them for the time, and with much of his former vigour, 
notwithstanding the painful disorder in one of his feet, led his 
army in 1455 to oppose the King of Guzerat, who, however, 
retreated. On his return to Beeder in 1457, the king’s disorder 
increased ; and he soon afterwards died of mortification of the 
affected part, after a reign of nearly twenty-four years, ana-ood-deen 
appointing his son Hoomayoon as his successor. DE dles, 10¢: 

A feeble attempt to raise the king’s youngest son Hussun to 
the throne was frustrated by the Prince Hoomayoon goomasoon 
himself, who, having blinded and imprisoned his brother, open tz. 
took possession of it without opposition, and appointed |, vasan 
Khwajah Mahmood Gd&wan, who had been steadily Mahmood 
rising in public esteem, to the office of chief minister. minister. 
Before his accession to the throne, the cruel and vindic- qpe xing’s 
tive temper of Hoomayoon had shown itself on so many “elties. 
occasiuns that he was feared by all classes; and it was not long 
before it broke out in acts of the most hideous cruelty. During 
the king’s absence on o campaign in Telingdna in 1459, a few 
desperate individuals, in the interest of one of the state prisoners, 
succeeded in setting him at liberty, and with him the king’s 
brothers, the Princes Hussun and Yehdyé, who, with some 7,000 
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persons were confined on various counts. The rage of the king 
when he heard of this event was beyond bounds. 2,000 of the 
city guards were put to death, and 8,000 cavalry despatched after 
the fugitives, who were finally entrapped at Beejapoor, and sent 
to the capital. The king now glutted himself with revenge. 
Seating himself in a balcony, over the gate of the fort, still per- 
fect, he ordered his brother to be cast before a ferocious tiger, 
which killed him instantly and partially devoured him ; and all who 
had even the most distant connection with the affair of his 
release, even mental servants, were impaled upon stakes, hewn to 
pieces, or cast alive into caldrons of boiling oil. After this, 
Hoomayoon’ Hoomayoon threw off all restraint; and his horrible 
ee ~~ cruelties continued to his death on September 3, 1461, 
Edward king Dy some accounts from fever, and by others, probably 
of England. more accurately, from the hands of his servants, who, 
in one of his fits of intoxication, put him to death. By his will, 
drawn up during his illness, he appointed the queen-mother and 
Khwajah Mahmood Gawan, with Khwajah Jehan Toork, to be a 
Nizam Shan COURCI uf regency on behalf of his son Nizam Shah, 
succeeds, then eight yearsof age. Hoomayoon Shah had reigned 
ei three years and a half, the last two of which were passed 
in the revolting and inhuman cruelties which have been related, 
and in the most terrible debaucheries, too indecent to be recorded. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


OF THE BAHMUNY MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN 
(continued), A.D. 1461 To 1482. 


Nizam Swau, the young king, was a boy of great promise, 
Nizam Shah, Spirited, and yet amenable in all respects to his mother 
me and her counsellors. The queen herself was one of 
dowssere the few remarkable women that have appeared among 
character. female Indian sovereigns. She did not sit in public ; but 
she daily received all reports of the kingdom tendered to her by 
the members of the regency, and gave her opinion and orders 
upon them. She brought her son forward in public, and directed 
that he should sit every day in the hall of audience while the 
business of the State was being transacted, in order that he should 
gain a full knowledge of current affairs. Under this attention to 
general affairs of State, the neglect and cruelty of Hoomayoon were 
speedily redeemed; but the dominion of a woman and a child 
could not be believed powerful by the neighbouring princes, and 
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the Hindoos of Orissa and Telingdéna were the first to take the 
field, and advanced with a great army upon the capital. the kingdom 
The queen, in nowise dismayed, put herself at the {rvaded by | 
head of 40,000 troops: and when the Hindoos had of Worungul. 
advanced to within ten miles of Beeder, an unaccountable panic 
seized them, and they began to retreat. They were 
closely pursued by the royal army, until the Rajah of 
Orissa was obliged to take refuge in a fort, from which he was not 
allowed to depart without paying the expenses of the war. 
During these operations, the young king was daily in the tield 
with Mahmood Giwan, and was thus early initiated into the 
details of war. Hardly had the Hindoos retired, than Sooltan 
Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah invaded the Bahmuny |, 
kingdom, in the hope of annexing it to his own; and the Sonltan 
advanced, unchecked, to within a short distance of ““""*™ 
‘Beeder. The young king again appeared at the head of his army, 
and was present in a severe general action fought near Beeder, 
during which, for a time, the Bahmuny army was successful ; but, 
at a critical point in the action, the Sooltan of Malwah tne nan- 
charged the Bahmuny centre with his chosen horse and O07 forees 
won the battle. The Sooltan of Malwah now invested ,...,, 
Beeder; and the queen, under the advice of her coun- invested. 
sellors, betook herself to Ferozabad on the Bheema, carrying 
‘the king with her. Ambassadors had also been despatched to the 
King of Guzerat, Mahmood Shah, who, unwilling to see the 
balance of power destroyed, marched at once with peret trom 
80,000 horse into the Deccan, being met by Mahmood Guzerat. 
_G&wan, who had kept the field, and was cutting off the Sooltan of 
Malwah’s supplies. Beeder had been invested by the sooltan, but 
the fort proved impregnable; and now threatened on his flank by 
the combined forces of Guzerat and the Deccan, he abandoned the 
siege of Beeder, and commenced his retreat to his own ,..  g nitan 
dominions. While Mahmood Géwan directed 10,000 of Malwan 
cavalry to harass the sooltan’s retreat, he operated 
himself on the left flank of the enemy, declining a general action, 
until the Malwah army was reduced to sore straits for food. The 
sooltan burnt his baggage, and was pursued to the frontier of the 
Génd districts, whence, through the desolate forest... 4... 
tracts which compose them, he retreated into Malwah, tions and 
losing the greater part of his army by heat, starvation, 
and thirst. In the following year, 1462, the invasion was renewed 
by way of Dowlatabad ; but the King of Guzerat again interfered 
in force, and the Sooltan of Malwah was obliged to retreat. 
The Bahmuny dominions being now at peace, the queen-mother 
returned to Beeder with her son; and preparations for his 


They retreat. 
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marriage were in progress, when, to the great grief of all, he 
Nizam Shah ied suddenly on July 29, 1468, having reigned only 
dies, 1463. two years. 
King Hoomayoon had left three sons, Nizam, Mahomed, and 
Mahomeq  Sbmed; and the Prince Mahomed, now in hisninth year, 
Bhah II.enc- Was placed on the throne ; the regency of the queen- 
mother, with her two counsellors, continuing as before. 

Of the latter, Khwajah Jehan Toork, who represented the Deccany 
party, was the executive minister at Beeder; and having con- 
trived to keep Mahmood Gaéwan employed at a distance, 
usurped the queen’s authority, and so greatly misused 
it in peculations from the treasury, and other corrupt 
practices, that the queen determined to rid herself of him. She 
accordingly instructed her son the king, who sat daily in public, 
to denounce the minister ; and as the boy one day took his seat, he 
whole cried to Nizam-ool-Moolk, one of the chief nobles, 
executed. ag he pointed to the minister, ‘That wretch is a traitor, 
put him to death,’ an order instantly obeyed. Mahmood Géwan 
was now sent for, and to him the queen committed the executive 
details of the government. When the king had reached his 
fourteenth year he was married, and the queen, recognising his 
Thequeen. majority, retired from the regency; but her son con- 
dowaser 1 tinued to consult her on all important affairs of State 
once for many years afterwards, indeed to the close of her life. 
The first act of the king was to despatch an army to reduce 
Pan Kéhrla, the rajah of which, in connection with Malwah, 
attacked | kept up much irritation on the northern frontier. This 
andvakeo. expedition was successful; but the brave Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who commanded it, was treacherously killed by two of 
the enemy, after the place was taken, a loss deeply felt by the 
young king. The Sooltan of Malwah was not likely to submit 
tamely to the capture of Kéhrla, and remonstrated; and after a 
series of negotiations, which are very graphically detailed by 
Ferishta, a treaty resulted, by which Kéhrla was given up, and 
Malwah resigned all claim upon Berar or any part of the Bah- 
muny dominions, terms which were faithfully observed on both 
sides. In 1469, the kingdom being otherwise at peace, Mahmood 
GAwan marched into the Konkan, where it will be remembered 
Mullik-oot-Toojaér had perished with his army during the reign 
The Konkan 0 Ala-ood-deen Shah Bahmuny II. The expedition 
reduced aud was particularly directed against the Rajah of Kéhrla, 
anncxed. —_ who maintained a piratical fleet and intercepted the trade 
of the Mahomedans. These operations were perfectly successful. 
The whole of the Konkan, hitherto considered irreclaimable, was 
reduced to obedience in three years, and was taken with its 
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dependencies from the Rajah of Beejanugger; and Mahmood Géwan 
was received on his return to Beeder with public honours. 

The king himself undertook his first campaign in 1471, when 
he marched into Telingéna, at the instance of Ambur oo. in 
Réi, arelative of the Rajah of Orissa, who promised to Telingana. 
become tributary should he be restored to bis rights. pate of 
The king on this occasion took Condapilly and Rajah- ‘Edward Iv. 
mundry, and brought the campaign to a successful "Te. 
conclusion. Yoosuf Adil Khan, governor of Dowlatabad, was 
also successful at the period in a campaign against the independent 
chieftains of the mountains bordering on Khandésh, and was 
rising steadily into notice and favour. 

In 1472 the king conducted his second field campaign, against 
Birkéna Rai, rajah of Belgaum, then, as now, a strong The king's 
fort witha wet ditch. The fort was regularly besieged, Sssiraign. 
and artillery employed to breach the walls, as well as 1,. o¢ 
mines to blow in the counterscarp of the ditch. When *tillery. 
the breach was reputed practicable, it was assaulted, and on the 
failure of the first attack the king himself led another, which was 
entirely successful. The queen-mother had accompanied her son 
on this campaign, and to his great grief died on. ou. 
the j journey homewards, in camp near Beejapoor. Her queen- 
Temains were buried at Beeder. After about five years Sree 
af peace another expedition into Orissa occurred in Seco expedition 
1477; but it is doubtful whether the king, though he agalus 
levied tribute from the rajah, ever completely pos- 
sesed the country. He reduced, however, the Rajah Nursinga, 
whose dominions lay on the coast, near Masulipatam, and extended 
probably to those of the Beejanugger kingdom : and while engaged 
in these operations, he marched with a light force upon Ginisebada 
Conjeveram, and despoiled the great temples there of plundered, 
an immense amount of jewels and gold. It was the 
first occasion on which the Mahomedan arms had penetrated so 
far to the south of India, which, as yet, belonged exclusively to 
the Hindoos ; and the event was considered so remarkable, that to 
commemorate it, the king assumed the title of Ghazy, or holy 
warrior. On this occasion, however, the king had slain a 
Brahmin with his own hand, and as Brahmins had been hitherto 
spared out of consideration for Gungoo of Dehly, the circumstance 
was considered by the people a dire omen for the dynasty. 

By the recent conquests of the king and his generals, the 
Bahmuny territories had become considerably extended. They 
now stretched from sea to sea, and had attained their greatest 
limits, and a new division of them took place. Many other 
reforms were carried out under the suggestions of Mahmood 
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(G&wan, who, in the capacity of chief minister, had behaved with 
unexampled fidelity and ability. His reforms not only extended 
Policy and to every department of the State, to finance, to justice, 
Nahmooa ‘to the army, and to public education, but embraced a 
Gawan, the new assessment and, in many instances, survey of the 
Btate. village lands, traces of which still remain in the country. 
By a note drawn up by the accomplished translator of Ferishta’s 
history, it is evident that the Bahmuny army was better paid in 
1470, when the value of money was greatly higher, than the 
English native army in 1830, the rates of which, since then, have 
been considerably reduced. The cost of a regiment of cavalry of 
500 men, on the Bahmuny rates of 1470, was 31,5001. per year, 
that of an English native regiment of the same description in 
1830, 21,9007. A private soldier, furnishing his own horse and 
arma, then received forty rupees per month; the allowance is now 
only twenty. It may be inferred, therefore, from this example, 
that the whole of the State establishments were in a highly 
creditable and practical working condition ; and so efficient were 
the checks imposed by one part of the administration upon the 
other, that peculation was impossible. 

It has been previously recorded, that there were two great 
sities military parties in the State—the foreigners and the 
parties and Deccanies. The foreigners were Moghuls, Persians, 

ction =~‘ Turks, Arabians, and the like; and these, as well from 
natural sympathy as from their opposition to the Deccanies, held 
together. The Decannies and Abyssinians were the descendants 
of foreigners in perhaps many degrees, mixed up with converted 
Hindoos. They were equally numerous with the foreigners, in- 
deed perhaps exceeded them; but they were seldom able or 
trustworthy as State servants in civil affairs, though brave in 
battle. At the period of Mahmood Gaéwan’s reforms, he, Y ooauf 
Adil Khan, a Turk by birth, and some others, were the chiefs 
of the foreign party; Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry and others, the 
leaders of the Deccanies and Abyssinians. Since the period of 
the execution of Khwajah Jehan, who had belonged to the 
Deccany party, the foreigners were in the ascendant; and the 
admirable conduct of Mahmood Géwan left no room for cavil or 
complaint. He was in the almost exclusive confidence of the 
king, who had repeatedly conferred the highest honours on him 
that could be afforded to a subject, and these, instead of engender- 
ing arrogance, had only produced in the great minister addi- 
tional exertions to make himself worthy of them. The Deccany 
Conspiracy party were, however, by no means idle ; and their repre- 
Saaroa 4s Setative, Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, and his creatures, 
Giwan. began their execrable plot against the minister by 
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poisoning the king’s mind with covert insinuations of the minister's 
faithlessness in public matters, of his peculations under cloak of 
reform, and of his mischievous interference with ancient vested 
rights and privileges of the nobility and the people. As these 
gradually had their effect, the conspirators determined upon a 
bolder and final effort. Yoosuf Adil Khan, the minister's adopted 
son, was absent, and the minister in sole attendance on the king 
in camp: accordingly a letter was drawn up, purporting to be 
from the minister to the Rajah of Orissa, representing the general 
discontent against the king, and the defenceless state of the 
eastern frontier; and urging him to march on Beeder, where he 
himself would join him, depose the king, and divide the kingdom 
between them. The minister’s seal was obtained by drugging 
the slave who had charge of it, and an impression attached to the 
blank paper on which the forged letter was written. The letter 
itself was declared to have been taken from s messenger who had 
escaped. Such was the hellish plot. : 
Nizam-ool-Moolk was present when the letter was delivered to 
the king, and pretended that it was no more than he had long 
expected, and given warning of. Mahmood Gdwan was then sent 
for. He was apprised of his danger, and many of his adherents 
pressed him to escape, under their escort, to Yoosuf Adil Khan ; 
but he refused. ‘Such conduct,’ he said, ‘would be open re- 
bellion;” and resolute in his own innocenge of any crime, he 
went bravely to meet the accusation. The king was already in- 
toxicated, and on the minister’s entrance into the tent, po iscet 11. 
sternly demanded what should be the punishment of a emperor of 
disloyal person? ‘Let the abandoned wretch,’ said 
the minister, ‘who practises treason against his lord cawau exe: 
meet with no mercy.’ The king then produced the “* '#: 
letter, and while the minister was denouncing it as a forgery, 
the king rose from his seat, and ordered his Abyssinian slave 
Jowhur to put the minister to death on the spot. ‘The death 
of an old man,’ said Mahmood Gawan to the king as he passed 
into the harem, ‘is indeed of little moment; but to your Majesty 
it will be the loss of your character, and the ruin of an empire.’ 
Kneeling down, Mahmood Géwan repeated the creed of his 
faith, and at one stroke his head was severed from his body. 
This lamentable event occurred on April 5, 1481, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age; and with him departed all the co- 
hesion and the power of the great Bahmuny kingdom. Two 
Persian verses curiously mark the date by computation of letters, 
and express the cause of his death. One, which is carved on 
the architrave of his tomb at Beeder, is:—‘Kutl-i-na huq—the 
unjast execution;’ the other, ‘ Bé goonah, Mahmood Gawan, 
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shood shaheed — without fault, Mahmood Géawan became a 
martyr.’ z 

The character of Mahmood Géwan stands out broadly and 
character of Srandly, not only among all his contemporaries, but 
Mahmood among all the ancient Mahomedans of India, as one 
oe unapproachably perfect and consistent. The utter 
absence of selfishness or of self-aggrandisement in his public con- 
duct and policy, his perfect and unaffected devotion to his sove- 
reign the queen, through two trying and helpless minorities, when 
he might, as others had done at Dehly, and as his colleagues did 
after him at Beeder, have created an independent kingdom for 
himself; his noble and judicious reforms, his skill and bravery in 
war, his justice and public and private benevolence, have, in the 
aggregate, no equals in the Mahomedan history of India. Mah- 
mood GAwan was descended from an ancient family in 
Persia, which had filled the office of vizier to the 
princes of Geelan. He was of royal descent, and, apprehensive of 
the jealousy of Shah Tahmasp, declined office, and in his forty- 
third year set out to travel as a merchant. In this capacity he 
came to Beeder, by way of Dabul, during the reign of Alla-ood- 
deen Bahmuny II., whe persuaded him to join his service, and 
thenceforward he rose steadily, by the sheer force of his great 
a abilities, to the post he occupied at his death. His 

personal ‘ . 
habitsand personal habits, though he kept up public state as 
benevolence. befitted him, were curiously simple. At his death his 
treasurer rendered to the king an account of all the minister had 
possessed, which consisted of the capital he had brought from 
Persia—about 4,000/.—out of the profits of which he paid his pni- 
vate expenses for food and clothing, which were two larees, or 
four shillings a day; the rest being remitted to poor relations in 
Persia, and to humble friends, and the remainder disbursed to 
the poor. Out of the public revenues of his ample estates, while 
he paid the public establishments attached to him, he built and 
endowed the magnificent college at Beeder, which was partially 
destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder, in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, and which, while he lived at the capital, was his daily 
resort; and the grand fortresses of Owsah, Puraindah, Sholapoor, 
Dharoor, and many others, attest alike his military skill and 
science. He slept upon a mat, and none but earthern vessels were 
employed for cooking his simple meals. He had collected a 
library of 3,000 volumes, but they belonged to the college he had 
founded, and those works-he wished to read were borrowed as he 
required them. Many affecting anecdotes of him are told by the 
local historians, but none more characteristic of the man than the 
following. When he returned from his great campaign in the 
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Konkan, and honours and gifts were showered upon him; and 
when the king paid him a memorable visit, and put his own robes 
upon his minister, Mahmood, when the king had left him, went to 
his chamber, and casting himself on the ground, wept bitterly ; 
after which, he sent for the holy men of Beeder, and distributed 
what he possessed among them. When asked why he had done 
this, he said gravely, ‘When the king honoured me with a visit, 
and the queen-mother called me brother, my evil passions began 
to prevail against my reason, and the struggle between vice and 
virtue was so great in my mind, that I became distressed even in 
the presence of his majesty. I have, therefore, parted with my 
wealth, the temptation to evil.’ Every Friday night he went 
disguised through the different wards of the city distributing alms 
to the poor, eaying, as he gave them, ‘ This is sent by the king ;’ 
and bis private charities from his estates, and from personal 
savings, reached poor and distressed persons in far distant cities 
of Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Such was the practically benevolent and simple, but noble, cha- 
racter of the man so basely destroyed. ‘QO king,’ said the fearless 
treasurer of the minister, when rendering an account of the funds 
in his charge, ‘ may many thousands such as Mahmood Géwan be 
sacrificed for thy safety ; but why didst thou not regard the claims 
of that minister, and ascertain who was the bearer of the letter to 
the Réi of Orissa, that his treason might be made manifest to us 
and to all mankind?’ Too late the king discovered the ‘horrible 
deceit which had been practised on him. Two of his principal 
officers at once separated themselves from him, and would not 
return till the arrival of Yoosuf Adil Khan, who was hastily 
summoned to camp. A fresh distribution of estates was ordered ; 
but on their arrival at Beeder, the recipients of these honours 
would not enter the city, and sullenly withdrew to their posses- 
sions. It was the beginning of the end. When the king, restless 
at Beeder, soon afterwards marched to Belgaum, he dispatched 
Yoosuf Adil Khan to defend Goa, of which the Rajah of Beeja- 
bugger strove to repossess himself; and returned to Ferozabad. 
But Iméd-ool-Moolk and Khodawund Khan, governors of Berar, 
with the whole of the Berar divisions of the army, refused to ac- 
company him, and marched to their respective capitals. Mahomed 
Shah remained for three months at Ferozabad, afflicted with 
illness, and scared by the reproaches of his own conscience, vainly 
endeavouring to dispel care by sensual pleasures. When he 
arrived at Beeder, he had somewhat recovered from his fever, 
when excessive drinking brought on a relapse, from which 
he was partially relieved by his physicians; but in their tem- 
porary absence, he drank again, and fell into convulsions, from 
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which he could not be relieved, and died on March 24, 1482, 
Mahomed  eXclaiming constantly to the last, that Mahmood Géwan 
va was tearing him to pieces. Mahomed Shah had reigned 
Mahmood twenty years, and was succeeded by his son Mah- 


ooo taez ©mood, then twelve years of age. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF THE BAHMUNY MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN 
(concluded), A.D. 1482 To 1526. 


N1zamM-0oL-MooLtk Buerry, the author of the detestable plot 
against the late minister, was too strong to be interfered with. 
He was the head of the Deccany party in the State, and now 
became executive minister and regent at Beeder. The 
Mahmood IL. : 
crowned, | young king was crowned with much pomp and cere- 
oe mony, but all the chief foreign officers were absent, 
which gave rise to many rumours, and to not a little apprehension 
as to their ultimate designs. Shortly afterwards, Yoosuf Adil 
Khan arrived at the capital with his forces, and his entry into the 
city at the head of a thousand foreign cavalry, in glittering armour, 
as described by the local historian, must have been a grand 
sight, and reminds the reader of the Moorish chivalry of Spain. 
The rival The minister and Yoosuf Adil Khan met in an ap- 
ministers. —_ yarently friendly manner, but they were each attended 
by some hundreds of their chosen personal guards, and their 
sentiments in regard to each other were well known: never- 
theless, the offices of State were distributed afresh, and with a 
really fair consideration for the claims of both parties. Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, however, would accept no office, except his military 
command, and remained on his guard at the capital; but so long 
as he lived, Nizam-ool-Moolk was never certain that the late 
Plot against Minister's death might not be suddenly avenged, and a 
the foreign plot was arranged to attack the foreign troops, and put 
pore Yoosuf Adil Khan to death. It was clumsily executed. 
The foreigners were attacked in the city unawares, and many of 
them killed; but they soon rallied, and in their turn did much 
execution. Eventually the holy men of Beeder mediated between 
the parties, and Yoosuf Adil Khan retired to his estate of Beeja- 
poor, leaving the field to his rival. He never afterwards returned 
to Beeder, and declared his independence at Beejapoor in 1489, as 
will be related hereafter. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry was himself a native of the Deccan, 
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the son of the Brahmin ‘ Putwary,’ or hereditary accuuntant of 
the town of Putree; or, by other acccunts, the son of origin ana 
a Brahmin of Beejanugger, named Timapa. He had [eof Nuam- 
been taken prisoner when young, and, as was the usual] Bheiry. 
custom, circumcised and educated asa Mahomedan. His abilities 
had raised him to the post he had gained before the death of 
Mahmood Gaéwan, and his power and native origin secured to him 
the leadership of the Deccany party in the State. His disposition 
was, however, crafty and unfaithful. The queen-dowager soon 
suspected him, and endeavoured to rid herself of him; but this 
was not effected, and for a time the minister became stronger than 
ever, until the king entered upon the conduct of public affairs. 
From that time, the minister’s influence began to decline, and he 
seems to have contemplated the establishment of an independent 
kingdom, like Yoosuf Adil Khan. Leaving the king’s camp, then 
in Telingina, Nizam-ool-Moolk returned to the capital, |. aiates 
and sending for his son, Mullik Ahmed, distributed to indepen- 
him much of the royal treasures, and dispatched him iia 
to Jounair, his seat of government, intending to follow with more; 
but Pusund Khan, governor of Beeder, delayed his departure, on 
various pretences, writing the particulars of his conduct to the 
ing. Mahmood Shah replied, ‘that if he were sincere he would 
send the traitor’s head without delay,’ and set out for Beeder; but 
Pusund Khan was faithful; he entered the minister’s 15 put to 
palace, strangled him, and sent his head to the king. “*" 
Thus was the death of the great minister Mahmood Gawan 
avenged, but tvo late to save the kingdom. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 
son, Mullik Ahmed, declared his independence on re- gis son 
ceipt of the news of his father’s execution, and main- seuss his 
tained it, as will be hereafter shown. dence. 

The king’s own conduct was little suited to the emergency of 
the situation. Instead of proceeding in person against | cine 
his rebellious officers, or checking the dissensions of imbecile 
his foreign and Deccany troops—on one occasion of oo 
which he narrowly escaped with his life—he gave himself up to 
pleasure. ‘He totally neglected,’ quaintly writes the historian, 
‘the affairs of his government, leaving them entirely to the 
direction of his favourites. Musicians and dancers flocked to his 
court from Lahore, Dehly, Persia, and Khorassaén, as also story- 
tellers, reciters of the Shahnama, and other agents of pleasure. 
The people, following the example of their king, attended to 
nothing but dissipation: reverend sages pawned their very gar- 
ments at the wine-cellars, and holy teachers, quitting their 
colleges, retired to taverns, and presided over the wine-flask.’ 
Imad-ool-Moolk, the governor of Berar, who had been virtually 
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independent since he withdrew from Mahomed Shah at Ferozabad, 
as related in the preceding chapter, had already be- 


Moolk "come king. The Bahmuny dominions had now lost their 
kingof finest and most valuable provinces on the north, west, 


and south-west: and the districts round the capital, 
with Telingana, and the northern Circars, then under the govern- 
ment of Kootub-ool-Moolk, were all that remained. 
At the capital, Kassim Bereed, a Turk of great 
ability and craft, was minister, and the king became 
little more than acipher in his hands. In the year 14938, how- 
ever, on the complaint of the King of Guzerat, he entered on a 
Campaign campaign against Bahadur Khan Geelany, who was 
egalust Goa nartiaily independent, at Goa, and in the sequel 
Bahadur Khan was killed in action. During this spirited 
campaign, the king displayed more energy than he had been 
believed capable of; but it did not last, and after betrothing his 
son to the daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah, at Goolburgah, in 1497, 
Risin he returned to Beeder. Here, in 1504, died Kassim 
Bereed dies. Bereed, the minister, who was succeeded by his son 
a rae a eae Ameer, and henceforward the king’s life was passed in 
eee entire dependence. Kootub-ool-Moolk, governor of 
Moolk Telingdna, declared his independence in 1512, and all 
king of that remained to Beeder were the provinces imme- 
Golconda. diately adjoining the capital. With the royal treasures, 
however, Ameer Bereed raised troops and endeavoured to win 
back portions of the old dominions, and in 1514 had invaded 
Beejapoor, taking the king with him, who was made prisoner in 
a general action near that city, when Ameer Bereed was de- 
feated by Ismail Adil Shah, the successor of Yoosuf. The 
Beejapore king sent Mahmood Shah back to Beeder, under an 
honorary escort of his own cavalry, and for a time the king en- 
Thekings joyed comparative liberty; but shortly afterwards the 
pdsubjes, Beejapoor troops withdrew, and the minister return- 
nin: ing, resumed his power. Weary of this humiliation, 
the king, in 1514, escaped to Imad Shah, king of Berar, who 
sent an army with him to reinstate him at Beeder ; but the treat- 
ment he received from Imfd Shah appears to have been worse than 
that of Ameer Bereed, and as the hostile forces approached each 
other, in a general action, the king, leaving the army of Im4d Shah, 
galloped across the field to Ameer Bereed, and was never after- 
wards allowed to escape. He was used as a pageant king for 
some years afterwards, whenever Ameer Bereed took the field ; 
but had no power whatever, and died on October 21, 1518, after 
Mahmood a eign of thirty-seven years, passed in constant viciesi- 
isi tudes, With him the dynasty of the Bahmuny kings 
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minister. 
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may be said to have virtually closed ; but Ameer Bereed found a 
king necessary to his political existence. The Bahmuny 1 x pope. 
fantily were atill respected in their fall by their former ,. os gan 
vassals, and could not be interfered with, whereas had 11. succeeds, 
the minister declared independence, he could not have ”” 
maintained it. The Prince Ahmed, eldest son of the ?!* 15% 
deceased king, was therefore placed on the throne, as Alsond-decn 
Ahmed Shah Bahmuny IL, and died in 1520. He was ceeds, 1520. 
replaced by Alla-ood-deen Shah Bahmuny II., the second son of 
Mahmood Shah, in the same year, who was a person of steady 
character and some determination, and formed a plan for arresting 
Ameer Bereed, and ridding himself of him. This plot was, how- 
ever, accidentally discovered, and the king deposed, after 1. sca, 
anominal reign of two years, and shortly afterwards 1623: snd put 
put todeath. He was succeeded by Wully Oolla, the 
third son of King Mahmood, who, like his brother Alla- pnaiee 
ood-deen, tried to liberate himself, and was poisoned °*** '5°?. 
in order to make way for the marriage of Ameer Bereed Folsoned, 
to his queen, of whom the minister had become en- _ 
amoured, in the year 1524. He was again succeeded Oolla Shah 
by Kulleem Oolla, the son of Ahmed Shah, by the isa” 
daughter of .Yoosuf Adil Shah of Beejapoor. The sweden ana 
king was, however, kept in close confinement; but in Renmark 
1526 he contrived to send one of his companions with Protestant. 
a petition to the Emperor Babur, who, however, was in no condi- 
tion to interfere, and he afterwards escaped to his uncle, Ismail 
Adil Shah, and resided for a time at Beejapoor. Nothing, however, 
being done on his behalf, he proceeded to the court of Ahmed- 
nugger, where he resided till his death, and the Bahmuny dynasty 
ended with him: it had reigned, for the most part, in great glory 
and power, from 1347 to 1526, or 179 years. From it had sprung 
five separate independent kingdoms: Iméd Shahy, or kings of 
Berar ; Nizam Shahy, or kings of Ahmednugger; Adil Shahy, or 
kings of Beejapoor; Kootub Shahy, or kings of Golcondah, and 
Bereed Shahy ; for Ameer Bereed assumed the style and title of 
king after the departure of Kulleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny. The 
histories of these States must be sketched separately, until they 
are connected with the period already referred to, namely, 1526. 
On reviewing the events of the dynasty of the Bahmuny kings 
of the Deccan, and notwithstanding the early cruelties review or the 
to the Hindoo inhabitants of Beejanugger, in the reign theRarmony 
of Mahomed Shah L., it is evident that they were, on the ¢y#ety. 
whole, considerate to their Hindoo subjects, and governed them 
with moderation. The reign of Mahmood Shah I. was one of 


entire peace, and evidently one of much progress and improve- 
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ment in civil administration ; while, throughout the whole period 
of 179 years, foreign and domestic trade had flourished. The 
aim of the Mahomedan historians of the Deccan was more directed 
tu the record of war, and of political events and intrigues, than of 
the traneactions of peaceful years ; but, notwithstanding this, there 
are occasional pleasant glimpses of quiet times, and their beneficial 
effects, which are not to be found in the records of Dehly. Of 
the details of the government of the country little is apparent. 
It does not appear that the Hindoos were employed in public 
affairs; but it is evident that their ancient system of corporate 
village government and district administration was not interfered 
with, and became strengthened by use. Up to the regency of 
Mahmood Gawan, the revenue had been probably raised in kind, 
on 8 proportion of the crops; but his system evolved a commuta- 
tion for money payment upon the value of the land, much on the 
principle of that afterwards perfected by the Emperor Akbar, and 
the great Ahmednugger minister, Mullik Umber. The country 
was probably as.well cultivated and populated as it is at present, 
Description and Athanasius Nitikin, a Russian Armenian, who, in 
PeAthananiua 2470, visited Beeder as a merchant, gives in his diary 
Nitikin, 1470. an interesting description of the country and its capital. 
There were villages at every céss, or two miles, about the present 
complement; the land was laid out i in fields, and the ground well 
tilled; the roads were well guarded, and travelling secure. 
Beeder i is described as a noble city, with great salubrity of climate, 
and the King Mahmood Shah II. as a little man, twenty years old, 
with an army of 300,000 men, well equipped. Artillery is not 
mentioned; but there were many elephants, to the trunks of which 
scythes were attached in action, and they were clad in bright 
Architecture Steel armour. The architecture of the Bahmuny 
of the period. dynasty is not remarkable. The royal mausoleums at 
Goolburgah are heavy gloomy buildings, with domes, roughly 
built and finished; but some of the stone terraces around them 
show specimens of good arabesque carving. The material, basaltic 
trap, did not, perhaps, invite more finished works. If, however, the 
mosque in the interior of the fort at Goolburgah, begun by Feroze 
Shah, had ever been completed, it would have been one of the 
grandest buildings in India. The city of Goolburgah is still a con- 
city of Goo Siderable town, and the head of a province of H.H. the 
burgat Nizam’s dominions, carrying ona large trade incotton and 
oilseeds with Sholapoor and Bombay. The fort is still perfect, but 
the rich palaces of Feroze Shah are masses of undistinguishable 
ruins. Without, the tombs of the early Bahmuny kings form noble 
groups of buildings ; j and deserted mosques and tombs of all 
descriptions, with ruins of pavilions and garden-houses, mark the 
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once great extent of the royal city. Goolburgah is situated 
upon the railway from Sholapoor to Raichore, and is one of the 
principal stations on the line; and a line in extension will shortly 
connect it with Hyderabad. Could a greater contrast between 
India in the 15th and 19th centuries be imagined ? When the 
court removed to Beeder it is evident that the style of architecture 
was much improved. The royal palaces were noble and spacious 
buildings, containing lofty halls and apartments, and thp large 
oriel windows and arches, then filled up by carved woodwork, 
admitted air and light freely. The noble college of Mah- conege at 
mood Gaéwan, in the city of Beeder, was perhaps the Beeder. 
grandest completed work of the period. It consisted of a spacious 
square, with arches all round it, of two storeys, divided into con- 
venient rooms. The minarets at each corner of the front were 
upwards of a hundred feet high, and, as also the front itself, 
covered with enamel tiles, on which were flowers on blue, yellow, 
and red grounds; and sentences of the Korén in large Kufic 
letters; the effect of which was at once chaste and qnepanmuny 
superb. The fortresses built by the Bahmuny kings ‘rtresses 
are, however, perhaps their greatest and most indestructible 
monuments, and far exceed any of the same period in Europe. 
They are of all kinds, both on the plains and on the crests 
of mountains, from baronial castles to forts of the grandest 
dimensions. Gawilgurh and Narnalla in Berar, especially the 
latter, are choice specimens of grandeur of design of mountain 
fortresses, and tasteful and munificent execution. At Narnalla, 
the first gateway near the crest of the mountain is covered with 
stone carving, in the most elegant designs, as perfect now as, 
when it was built, 450 years ago. In the plains, Puraindah, Kul- 
liany, Sholapoor, Owsah, Nuldroog, Dharoor, Mahore, Kandhar, 
Yatgeer, Shahpoor, Oodgeer, and many others, are equally 
remarkable and beautiful; and of all, Puraindah and Owsah are 
the most perfect, according to military science. They consist of 
a wide deep ditch, and counterscarp with a covered way, and 
glacis rising to the height of the faussebraye. Tho gates were 
defended by traverses and redoubts; and the rampart and fausse- 
braye are of cut stone, with round bastions fitted for the heavy 
guns of the period; which, many of them of immense size, and 
used for throwing stone shot, were composed of bars of iron 
welded together. 

To this dynasty, the origin of the present Mahomedan ware 
population of the Deccan in the rural districts is still gasses nd 
traceable. The foreign troops, that is the Persians, dants. 
Tartars, Moghuls, and Arabs, intermarried with the women of the 
country, or took them, forcibly at first, as slaves and concubines, and 
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from them descended the Deccanies or mixed breeds, also soldiers, 
but counted of lower estimation, who have gradually merged into 
the present agricultural classes, and in some places still preserve 
their ancient haughty distinction of Alla-ood-Moolks, Bhylemees, 
Kalachuttrees, and other designations derived from their original 
leaders. Their warlike spirit, however, has not remained, and in 
this respect they are perhaps inferior to their fellow-farmers and 
eure labourers, the Mahrattas. In respect to education, the 
" Bahmuny kings were liberal for their time. Mosques, 
often perhaps small and rude, were built in all the principal villages 
and market-towns, and well endowed as part of the existing village 
system. To each a moolla was appointed, who acted as school- 
master and priest, while kazies and higher officers of civil law 
superintended the whole ; colleges existed at the chief cities, all 
richly endowed. Thus means of education were free to all who 
chose to learn Persian or Arabic; and in most of the Deccan 
villages the endowments still exist. The Hindoos, it may be 
presumed, were neither assisted nor interfered with, and their 
literature was confined to the Sanskrit language, and to its pro- 
fessors the Brahmins. In the Telingé country, the example of 
Worksof the ancient Hindoo rulers in regard to irrigation works 
irrigation. was followed in a liberal and spirited manner by the 
Mahomedans, and many of the noblest lake reservoirs now existing 
were built by them. On all these points, and in a general 
amelioration of manners, there is no question that the Mahomedan 
occupation of the Deccan during the existence of the great Bahmuny 
dynasty had not been barren of good effects. : 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE SOUTHERN HINDOO STATES, SUBSEQUENT TO THE FIRST 
MAHOMEDAN INVASION—THE DYNASTY OF VIJYANUGGER OR 
BEEJANUGGER, A.D. 1119 To 1524. 


In Chapters XIV. and XV., Book I, the histories of several of the 
southern mediseval Hindoo dynasties have been sketched; but in 
them, that of Beejanugger could have no place, for it was not in 
existence at the period of the dissvlution of the Chalikya dynasty 
of Kulyan, and the extension of their dominions by the Yédavas 

of Déogurh. The family of Beejanugger claimed a very 
ratiquity of ancient origin, and a detail obtained by Mr. Edward 
ese ~~ Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service, from the 
family. —__ Rajah of Anagoondy, its lineal descendant and present 
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representative, and published in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xx., 
gives a list of eighty-five princes from Pandoo, the original founder, 
to Yésha Nandi, whose fourteen sons divided his dominions, and 
being conquered by another power, Nandé Maharaja, one of them, 
fled to Wurungul, in Telingana, and established a dynasty there. 
It would appear, therefore, that he belonged to the 2 oy nana 
Andhra race. Nand& died in a.p. 1076; and the suc- pee 
cession proceeds to Vijéla Raya, of Kulyan, in A.D. emperor,’ 
1119, who, it will be remembered, had usurped the “°?*** 
throne; but his brother Vijya Raya established himself about 
the same period at Vijyanugger, which he named after himself, 
and became the founder of a new dynasty. 

Now, comparing the foregoing with the history of Kulyan, 
as shown by its inscriptions (vide Chapter XV., Book I.), some 
confusion is apparent. Vijaéla, who occupied the throne of 
Kulyan in 1162 a.p., was a Kala Bhirya, and a feudal noble of 
the Kulyan kingdom; and it is quite possible that his brother or 
descendant Vijya, in the troublous times which succeeded 
the deposition of the Chaltikyas, may have established a new 
dynasty at Beejanugger, and incorporated with it the former Kéla 
Bhirya possessions, which lay directly west of that city. Vijya’s 
line, however, of five successions, ended with Bhoop Raya, who 
having no male issue, adopted Bukka Rajah, son of the Rajah of 
Kumpila, or Kumply, near Vijyanugger, from whence an un- 
broken line descended. 

By another account, however, Bukka and Hanhéré alone are 
stated to be the founders of the Beejanugyer dynasty, saxxa and 
and to have been fugitives from Wurungul, after its #44 
first conquest by the Mahomedans in 1322. The probability of 
the first account is questionable, from the fact that Beejanugger 
lay in the route of Mullik Kafoor, when he traversed the country 
from Déogurh or Dowlatabad to the sea, and when Dwaira 
Sumoodra fell, would not have been overlooked ; but, on the other 
hand, the sudden growth of the dynasty, if only established in 
1322, to a power which could dispute the empire of the south of 
India with the Mahomedans after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, 
is hardly conceivable. A third hypothesis is founded upon the 
record of the great Brahmin missionary, Méhédéva Acharya, who 
states that he was the minister for a time of Sangama, a prince 
whose dominions extended to the southern, western, and eastern 
seas—that is, embraced the whole of the southern peninsula—and 
that Bukka and Harihéraé were his sons, and the inscriptions of 
these princes, given in Vol. IX of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ confirm 
this account. 

The historian Ferishta, too, seems to have been at much pains 
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to make out the origin of the remarkable family of Beejanugger. 
boast ana His statement is, that in 1344 Krishna Naik, son of the 
accounts of Rajah of Wurungul, had fled to Bellal Déo, rajah of 
te family: the Carnatic, and that they entered into a contract to 
oppose the Mahomedans. ‘To this end, a stronghold was es- 
tablished on the frontier, and given to his son Beeja, or Vijya, 
after whom it was named Beejanugger or Vijyanugger, and the 
Mahomedan posts, after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, were 
expelled from their country. 

Whatever, therefore, be their exact origin, whether as an in- 
dependent family, an offshoot from the Kala Bhuiryas, from 
Wurungul, or from the Bellél dynasty of Dwaéra Sumoodra, there 
is no question that the kingdom of Beejanugger had risen to a 
Probable high condition of power and prosperity at the period of 
petnexine. the declaration of independence by Zuffur Khan in 1347. 
dom, in 1347. Agsuming the line of the Tumboodra river to its junc- 
tion with the Krishna, and afterwards the Krishna to the sen, 
as its northern boundary, it possessed the whole of the present 
Southern Mahratta country; and Mysore, as far as the boundary 
of the Chéla dominions. It had extinguished, or at least sub- 
dued, the Bellél dynasty of Dwéra Sumoodra and Tonoor, and 
held possession of the sea-coast from Goa to Calicut. The extent 
and consvlidation of this dominion may favour the hypothesis that 
the Beejanugger State could not have attained its dimensions 
in the short period between 1204 and 1347, and that it must 
have grown out of the ruins of former dynasties. At the same 
time it must be considered that, under the rapid effects of Indian 
revolutions, much might have been accomplished by active and 
spirited princes in fifty, or even in twenty-five years, in the 
national consolidation of the Hindoo power of the south, which had 
become so seriously threatened. Of the founders of the dynasty, 
rte Bukka reigned from a.p. 1834 to 1367; Hérihéra from 
relaned, 1367 to 1891. The city which had been founded was, 
coe as to situation, one of the most remarkable in India. 
Hirinara, —_An irregular plain on the right bank of the Tumboodra, 
Manuel near the sacred ground of Kishkinda, celebrated in 
cuperor of =the Ramayana, was sufficient, but no more, for its en- 
Deacription Cute. On the east and west it was bounded by rocky 
of Beeja- granite hills, through which were a few rugged passes. 
are On the south the spurs of the lofty range of Raman- 
mullay, descended into it; on the north, the river Tumboodra, in a 
line of extremely deep pools and violent rapids, formed an al- 
most impassable boundary ; and immediately beyond, and rising 
out of its bed, a range of still more rugged and impassable granite 
hills, which has only one outlet, constituted an outer line of 
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fortification, as it were, of great strength ; and when the passes 
and hills had been fortified by bastions and curtains, the whole 
was rendered almost impregnable. The enceinte of the city com- 
prised about ten square miles, and the ruins which everywhere fill 
it now, attest the great amount of its population, while the 
temples, monasteries, and receiving-houses for pilgrims to Kish- 
kinda, are some of the finest in Southern India, many of them 
still in perfect preservation. Whether, therefore, from the se- 
questered situation of the city, the wild strange beauty of the 
river scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces, or its historical 
interest, there are few places in India more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the traveller than Beejanugger. 

It isnot easy to determine what prince reigned in Beejanugger 
at the period of the accession of Mahomed Shah to the throne of 
Goolburgah, as none of the genealogical lists agree one with 
one another. The most probable is Déva.or Déo Rai, who is 
termed Krishn Rai by Ferishta. It would be superfluous here to 
recapitulate the events of the war which ensued upon the wanton 
insult of Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, king of Goolburgah, or those 
of the war with Mahomed’s successor, Mujahid Shah, which have 
been adverted to in Chapter XI. of this book. Unfortunately 
Beejanugger had no Hindoo historian, and had it not been for the 
Mahomedan records, this great Hindoo dynasty, like others, 
would have left no memorials except inscriptions. It is therefore 
impossible to follow the detail of its internal condition or suc- 
cessive conquests during the periods in which it was not en- 
gaged with the Mahomedans; but there is no question that the 
extent of its dominions, as also its wealth, far exceeded those of 
the Mahomedans, who, as Ferishta observes, only maintained 
their superiority by their valour. 

Whether the third war with the Mahomedans occurred from 
the act of the same Déo Réi already mentioned or another, it is 
very difficult to determine; but the Déo Rai who reigned from 
1391 to 1414, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s list, was on this 
occasion the aggressor, and invaded the Raichore Dooab with 
30,000 horse and a vast number of foot. Feroze Shah Bahmuny 
was now king of Goolburgah, who met the Hindoos on the bank 
of the Krishna river, and procured the assassination of the rajah’s 
son by a fanatic, who disguised himself as a player, and performed 
in the rajah’s presence. This tragical event dismayed Déo Rai, 
and he fled to his capital followed by Feroze Shah, who laid waste 
the country south-west of Beejanugger, occupied it in force, and 
was only stayed from further proceedings by the payment of 
eleven lacs of hoons—about half a million sterling. It might be 
suppoeed that so severe a lesson would have restrained the Hindoo 
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prince from further aggressions, but this was not the case. In 
1406 he heard of a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a gold- 
smith of Moodgul, then held by the Mahomedans, and sent a 
large body of cavalry to carry her off. She had, however, escaped, 
and the Beejanugger horse, in revenge, ravaged the country. 
Feroze Shah Bahmuny immediately resented the insult, and as has 
been related in the account of his reign, Chapter AII., Book Ill., 
obliged the rajah, not only to give him his daughter in marniage, 
but to cede Bunkapoor and other districts to the west as her 
dowry, and to give also ten lacs of hoons, 450,000/., five mans 
(120lbs. weight) of pearls, 60 elephants, and 2,000 slaves, and 
thus a third peace was concluded. 
After the accession of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny L, war 
again broke out between Goolburgah and Beejapoor. Déo Rai, 
Vijya Rit, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s list, had been succeeded 
1414. by Vijya Rai, in 1414, who was besieged in his 
Councttof capital, but finding resistance fruitless, paid the arrear 
Constance. Of tribute, and sent his son to escort the Mahomedan 
king to the frontier. In 1435, however, a fresh arrear of five 
years’ tribute had occurred, and Mahomed Khan, the brother of 
Alla-ood-deen Bahmuny II., was sent to enforce payment. Vijya 
vijya rat -R&i had reigned till 1424, and Pandéra Déo Rai had 
dies, 1424 = succeeded him. The campaign had a strange termination 
Pandéra Déo in the rebellion of the Prince Mahomed Khan, already 
ceeds, 1424 related in Chapter XII., Book ILI., but the event had 
excited in the mind of Pandéra Déo Rai a desire to conquer the 
whole of the Bahmuny kingdom. He admitted Mahomedans 
into his army, allotted to them a quarter of the city, and even 
built a mosque for their use, allowing them free practice for the 
rites of their religion. These haughty Moslem warriors would 
not salute an infidel prince, even on his throne, and made their 
salutations to a copy of the Korfn placed before him, and it is 
very doubtful whether they were ever perfectly faithful. Having 
made his preparations, the Hindoo prince, in 1443, crossed the 
Tumboodra, and overran the country as far as Sugger and Beeja- 


oor. 
/ It is an interesting fact that this war, and the events that fol- 
lowed it, are confirmed by the journal of Abd-el-Ruzzak, an 
ambassador to India from the King of Khorassén in 1442-3, which 
has been translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. W. Major, and- 
published under the title of ‘India in the Fifteenth Century.’ ,It 
is an extremely interesting record of events at Beejanugger, and 
full of quaint descriptions of the city, and of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the great Hindoo festivals. Three great battles were 
fought on the plain between Moodgul and the Tumboodra, in 
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the course of this war, with no decisive result; but two of the 
Mahomedan officers having been taken prisoners, the king wrote 
to the rajah that he valued their lives at 100,000 Hindoos each— 
& grim but significant threat which brought him to terms. The 
arrears of tribute were paid, and peace ensued, which from 1442-3 
up to 1489, a period of forty-six years, was not disturbed on 
either side. There are, however, no records of the local events of 
the Beejanugger kingdom during this long period, except that of its 
various successors. Pandéra Déo Rai died in 1450,and , 
was succeeded by Ramchunder Ra4i, who died in 1478, ral dies, 
and was succeeded by Narsinha Rajah, who died in 
1490. The last prince is authenticated by his inscrip- aia 
tions, and left three sons, Achootya, Suda Seeva, and pies rs, 
Trimala. The Bahmuny Mahomedan monarchy had aces 
now broken up, and the State of Beejapoor was declared succeeds, 
independent by Yoosuf Adil Shah in 1489. Im- 

mediately after that event, Kassim Bereed, minister of "“* “” 
Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, incited the Rajah of Beejanugger to 
attack Yoosuf Adil Shah, promising him Beejapoor if he could 
take it. The danger to Yoosuf Adil Shah was imminent: but 
local quarrels between the rajah and his minister delayed the 
projects for some time, and when the Beejanugger army advanced 
in 1498, it was defeated with immense slaughter by the Beeja- 
poor monarch, and the rajah died of wounds received in the 
action. Between 1493 and 1524 eome confusion exists as to the 
successions, and by Ferishta’s account, it would appear that there 
had been several local revolutions in this period. In 1524, 
however, Krishn Réi Maharaya was the reigning xrisho pit, 
sovereign, and it is for many reasons doubtful whether 5% 

he belonged to the original Beejanugger family, or was the 
illegitimate son of Rajah Narsinha of Telingéna, who had usurped 
the throne. In either case, he proved to be a man of vigour 
and ability. He was the only ruler of Beejanugger who ever 
competed evenly with the Mahomedans in the field; he carried 
his arms into Orissa, and married the daughter of its Hindoo 
king; and it was under him that the kingdom attained its greatest 
eminence and extent. During the long peace with the Mahome- 
dans, its conquests had progressed ; and at the period under 
notice, a.D. 1524, the localities recorded in inscriptions as being 
subject to the kingdom are as follows: Kanchy and Chdldesh, 
the country of the Chélas; Pandoodesh or Madura, the original 
dynasties of both kingdoms having long since entirely disappeared ; 
the whole of Mysore and the country eastwards to the sen; the 
midland dominions of the ancient State of Chéra, which had been 
conquered by the Belléls, and the Raichore Doodb, and other 
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western provinces. At this stage of its history, and when, in its 
modern condition, it had existed from 1322 to 1524, or 202 years 
the record of Beejapoerfs, for the present, discontinued, and 
will be resumed and concluded in connection with the details of 
the Adil Shahy dynasty of Beejapoor. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


OP THE IMAD SHAHY DYNASTY OF BERAR, 
A.D. 1484 To 1527. 


Fotren Ootta Imdp Suan was the first of the great military 
Pope Inno. commanders of the Bahmuny kings to declare his inde- 
cent VII, pendence. He was 6 native of the Carnatic, was 
originally a Hindoo, and having been taken prisoner in 
Origin of . ° 
Futteh Oolla one of the wars with Beejanugger, was brought up as 
Tnuid Shah. a Mahomedan by Khan Jehan, governor and viceroy of 
Berar, in whose service, and afterwards in that of Mahmood Shah 
ot Beeder, he much distinguished himself. At the recoommenda- 
tion of Mahmood Gawan, he received the title of Iméd-ool-Moolk, 
and succeeded his patron as viceroy of Berar. In 1482 he was 
summoned with his forces to join King Mahmood in his campaign 
against Bahadur Khan Geelany; but he obeyed sullenly, and at 
Futteh Oolls the close of the field service, when the king remained 
edd Shah at Ferozabad, proceeded direct to Berar, and declared 
king, 146. hig independence. This event occurred in 1484, and 
Dies, 1484. he soon after died, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alla-ood-deen. 

Alla-ood-deen continued the dynastic title of Iméd chosen by 
Alla-ood-deen his father, and was crowned king at Gawilgurh, then 
succeeds, the capital of Berar, where he continued to reside. 
an Gawilgurh is a noble mountain, rising 2,400 feet above 
Maw? the valley of Berar; and projecting from the Satpoora 
gurh. range, to which it is joined by a narrow neck, or 
isthmus, and from its rugged and precipitous sides a natural 
stronghold almost impregnable. The summit was an extensive 
undulating area, then closely covered with dwellings, which 
extended to another elevation to the north, communicating with 
the level tableland of the range. Gawil was a grand and most 
picturesque position; and was fortified with great care by a 
wall and bastions all round the crest of the exterior precipice. 
A mosque, and part of the king’s palace, are all that remain of the 
fort buildings; and the dynasty was probably never rich enough 
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to indulge in architectural works of any magnitude. The most 
perfect of them is a pavilion in a small urtificial lake, near 
Ellichpoor, called the Houz Kutora, which is a perfect specimen 
of the florid Saracenic style. 

No attempts had been made by the Bahmuny king or his minis- 
ters to reclaim Berar, and Alla-ood-deen Shah reigned peort to 
in peace. In 1514 Mahmood Shah Bahmuny escaped replace Mah- 
from Beeder, and threw himself on his protection; and at Beeder. 
he marched from Berar with a large army to reinstate him. Mah- 
mood Shah, however, had not relished the treatment he had met 
with ; and, on the field of battle, left the Berar king and rejoined his 
minister, Ameer Bereed. When his father, Futteh Oolla, , 
separated himself from King Mahmood Bahmuny, Bereed takes 
Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore and Ramgeer, 
had followed his example, and become independent. In 1516 
Ameer Bereed marched against Mahore, and took it by storm, when 
Khodawund Khan was killed. This act was resented by Alla- 
ood-deen Shah, who marched to the relief of Mahore; and fearing 
the result of a war, Ameer Bereed retreated, leaving the sons of 
Khodawund Khan in possession. Alla-ood-deen, how- ,, Sener 
ever, displaced them, and retained the forts himself, by King Aila- 
in virtue of the general treaty of partition entered into “““*™" 
with Ameer Bereed. The young men took refuge with the King of 
Ahmednugger, and a war ensued, which continued for some time ; 
but in the end, the King of Ahmednugger captured and retained 
both Mahore and Ramgeer. The ill-will between the | 
States continuing, Alla-ood-deen, and his ally the King Anmed- 
of Khandésh, attacked the King of Ahmednugger in ”°*" 
1527 ; but they fared worse than on the former occasion, losing 
much of their dominions. In his extremity, Alla-ood- tnterte- 
deen applied for help to the King of Guzerat, who, Kineor 
with a view of taking advantage of these quarrels, @u7¢™- 
marched into the Deccan, and soon displayed his real intentions:; 
and as the only means of preserving what remained of his do- 
minions, Alla-ood-deen did homage to the Guzerat king, and held 
Berar nominally in his name. Soon after this, though anp-ood-ceen 
the date is not recorded by the Mahomedan historian, [740 Shan 
Alla-ood-deen Im4d Shah died, and was succeeded by |, sss 
his eldest son, Duria Imféd Shah, who enjoyed an shan suc- 
entirely peaceful reign ; but its duration is not recorded. Por 
He was succeeded by his son, Boorhan Imad Shah, an infant: and 
during the period of regency, Berar was annexed by the King of 
Ahmednugger to his dominions, as will appear in the history of 
that State. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OF BEEJAPOOR, A.D. 1489 
To 1510. . 


Yoosur ApIL Kuan, the founder of this noble dynasty, was the 
Origin of 800 88 generally believed, of Agha Moordd, or Amurath, 
Yoosut Adil sooltan of the Turks, who died in 1451. On the 
fo accession of his eldest son, Mahomed, an order was 
issued for all other male children of the late sooltan to be de- 
stroyed; but his mother, with extraordinary presence of mind, 
saved her son Yoosuf, and made him over to the charge of 
Khwajah Iméd-ood-deen, a merchant of Sava, in Persia, with 
whom she was acquainted. To represent her son, the queen 
substituted a Circassian slave, who was strangled, and the real 
Yoosuf conveyed safely to Persia, where he was brought up. The 
s,oltana subsequently maintained communications with her son ; 
and sent to him his nurse, with her eon Ghuzunfer Beg, and her 
daughter Dilshéd Agha, who accompanied Yoosuf Adil Khan to 
He proceeds India. The reason of his selecting India is attributed to 
to India, = a dream, in which it was revealed to him that he should 
attain royalty ; but it is equally possible that Persia was insec 
and India a more noble field for exertion. Yoosuf, theref 
embarked at Shiraz, and reached Dabul, in the Konkan, in1459. He 
was then seventeen years old, and of a handsome and engaging 
presence; and becoming acquainted with a Georgian merchant, 
andtesora 8S taken by him to Beeder, and sold es a Georgian 
to Mahmood slave to Khwajah Mahmood Géwan, the minister, for 
Gta ot the royal body-guard. He did not divulge his real rank, 
Beeder. = and probably permitted his own sale, both as a means 
of introduction to court, and as the best means of cutting off all 
trace of his position. From the rank of a private soldier, Yoosuf 
gradually rose to the command of the body-guard, and to be master of 
Hie rise in ‘2 horse; but becoming attached to Nizam-ool-Moolk 
the royal § Toork, who procured for him the title of Adil Khan, 
oe he accompanied that nobleman to Berar, on the 
campaign against Kéhrla, and behaved with much distinguished 
bravery in the storm of the fort. His friend, Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
having been killed on that occasion, Yoosuf Adil Khan succeeded 
to the command of his forces, with which he returned to Beeder. 
By his ability in civil government, and bravery in the field, Yocsuf 
Adil Khan rose gradually to the highest grades of rank and 
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employment. Mahmood Gdwan loved him, and adopted him as a 
sou; and at his death, Yousuf Adil Khan was looked up to as the 
leader of the foreign party in the State. The commands and es- 
tates of the late minister were bestowed upon him, and it has been 
already detailed in Chapter XIV. of this Book, how he ,. 
withdrew from Beeder to Beejapoor, and did not return trom Beeder. 
to the capital. In 1489 he declared his independence, beciares in- 
and was crowned at Beejapoor, the capital of his “°">**"°: 
dynasty—destined to become one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent cities of India, or indeed of Asia—under the title of Abool 
Mozuffer, Yoosuf Adil Shah. 

Beejapoor was an ancient Hindoo city: and a Hindoo building 
in the fort bears an inscription of the Chalikya dynasty, as a 
college, with a large endowment. It was probably a considerable 
provincial town on the accession of the Bahmuny king, Alla-ood- 
deen Huseun ; for it became the the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment of the western provinces of the Bahmuny do- peseription 
minions. Beejapoor stands nearly on the crest of one f Beeiapuor. 
of the great trap waves of the Deccan, the watershed of the 
Deccan and Carnatic, at a considerable elevation, perhaps 2,000 
feet, above the sea; but there is nothing picturesque in its situation 
for around it are undulating downs, and the country for the most 
part, though fertile, is stony and uninviting. To the east, how- 
ever, where the trap formation breaks into the granitic plains of the 
Carnatic, lies the broad valley of the Déne river, a region of 
unsurpassed productiveness of grain. ‘If the crop on Déne ripens, 
who can eat it? if it fail, who can eat?’ is an old Mabhratta 
proverb, expressive of its value. From this tract, and the wide 
range of Shorapoor, the Raichore Doo&b and Dharwar, supplies of 
grain for a large city or army were unfailing ; and in these respects, 
and its healthy climate, the situation of Beejapoor was excellent ; 
but the dominions of Yoosuf Adil Shah were by no means exe 
tensive, the maintenance of a large army as yet was impossible, and 
his enemy, Kassim Bereed, was not idle in stirring up intrigues 
against him. Kassim Bereed’s plan was a subtle one. He 
incited Timraj, the regent of Beejanugger, by a promise of the 
Raichore Doofb, to attack Beejapoor on the south-west; he made 
profuse promises to Mullik Bheiry, king of Ahmed- ,__. se 
nugger, for co-operation on the north; he fequested Kassim 
Behadur Geelany to act on the west; while he himself, nice 
with the whole of the Beeder army, should join from the east. 
To oppose this immense combmation against him, Yoosuf Adil 
Shah had only 8,000 cavalry and 200 elephants. He could not 
pretend to oppose Timraj, and made peace with him. He then 
fell upon Bahadur Geelany, and defeated him, forcing him back 
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into his own territory with heavy loss. He then turned northward, 
Theking met the combined armies of Beeder and Ahmednugger 
defeats the near Nuldroog, and in the partial action which ensued, 
confeuerae®- Kassim Bereed fled to Beeder, leaving his ally to 
extricate himself as best he could; when the King of Ahmed- 
nugger, having no desire for a war on his own account, made 
peace and departed homewards. The confederacy was thus broken 
warwith Up; but the Beejanugger regent, Timraj, had been 
Beejanugger. excited by the promise of the Raichore Dovéb, and 
determining to wrest it from Yoosuf Adil Shah, advanced with 
a large army for the purpose. The king proceeded to meet him; 
but in the first partial encounter, his troops were broken; then, 
hearing that the Hindoos had dispersed to plunder, he fell upon 
them with his reserve, with such fury, that the whole Hindoo 
The Hindoos @rmy broke and fled to Beejanugger, leaving their camp 
are defeated. to be plundered leisurely by the Mahomedans. The 
booty obtained was enormous. Sixty lacs of gold hoons were found 
in the treasury—about 2,500,000/. sterling—with many valuable 
jewels; and 200 elephants were captured. This remarkable 
Maxtmiliany, &Ction was fought in April 1493.: The consequences 
emperorof of it were serious to the Beejanugger State, for its 
Sermiany. young rajah died of wounds received in the action, and 
the long peace which had subsisted between the Hindoos and 
Mahomedang, since the treaty of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny, 
in 1425, or for nearly seventy years, was now broken. 
In 1495 Dustoor Deenar, an Abyssinian eunuch who held the 
Theking government of Goolburgah, under Beeder, determined to 
Herter declare his independence, and would have succeeded, 
“sun. but for the assistance given to King Mahmood by 
Deenar. ‘Yoosuf AdilShah. In the previous year he had co- 
operated in the reduction of Bahadur Geelany, and he now 
rendered an equally efficient service to his former sovereign. 
It seems almost unaccountable how, in the course of ‘a short 
period, the authorities of the Deccan could, as it were, suddenly 
change sides, and forget, even for a time, mutual rivalries and 
animosities. On this occasion, Dustoor Deenar’s pretensions were 
supported by the King of Ahmednugger; and Kassim Bereed, in 
his emergency, sought the aid of Yoosuf Adil Shah, the man 
whom he had so recently endeavoured to destroy. It was given 
cheerfully, though not perhaps without a political purpose; the 
eunuch was defeated and humbled, but restored to his office; 
and Goolburgah was fixed upon as the place to celebrate the 
marriage of the Beejapoor princess to Ahmed Shah, son of Mah- 
mood Shah, in fulfilment of their former betrothal. On this 
occasion, Yoosuf Adil Shah proposed to the king the dismissal 
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of Kassim Bereed from office, on condition that he himaelf should 
receive the districts held by Dustoor Deenar; and the king con- 
senting, the orders were made out. Kassim Bereed re- Cees 
sisted, as might have been—probably was—expected; Bereed 
and was defeated near Allund. There were other “*** 
parties, however, who were dissatisfied by the arrangement. The 
Kings of Ahmednugger and Berar put in claims for other portions 
of territory, in order to create a balance of power; and after a 
long series of negotiations, a division was made, with which all 
appeared satisfied for the present, except Dustoor Deenar, who 
had been altogether thrown out. He had amassed much treasure, 
and was the leader of the Abyssinians, who supported him; and 
with them, and other troops, he took the field. Yoosuf Adil 
Shah offered honourable terms to him, and these being rejected, 
the parties met, and a severe general action was fought anne 
with great bravery on both sides. Dustoor Deenar was Deenar slain 
slain in the battle, and the King of Beejapoor suffered a eee 
eevere loss in the death of his foster-brother, Ghuzunfer Beg, from 
the effects of wounds received in the last desperate charge which 
had decided the action. 

In 1502 Yoosuf Adil Shah, in pursuance of a vow, and with the 
concurrence of his principal officers and advisers, 4, . sit. 
changed the State profession of faith from the Soony, or one 
orthodox, to the Sheea, or heretical, in which he had from soony 
been brought up in Persia. He experienced some ‘°°*™* 
Opposition in this as yet unprecedented public declaration of that 
faith in India; but, as he allowed every one to follow hia own 
Judgment, he was not opposed in his own dominions ; in regard to 
others, however, he was not so successful. A great , Rikeie 
league was made against him, in the name of a holy against him 
crusade, by the Kings of Ahmednugger, Golcondah, and “"” 
Berar, with Ameer Bereed, who had succeeded his father at 
Beeder, and possessed, if possible, a more intriguing and restless 
spirit. Mahmood Shah was made the nominal leader peejapoor 
of the league, and the Beejapoor territories were in- !vaded. 
vaded. Yoosuf Adil Shah, finding himself too weak to encounter 
the united armies of the confederacy, took with him ,, | bine 
6,000 horse, marched northwards to Dowlatabad and pr. ceeds to 
Berar, plundering the country, and made his way to 
Imad Shah of Berar, his son- in-law, who had not as yet moved. 
Iméd Shah would not, however, openly espouse his cause; he 
advised him for the present to restore the Soony faith at Beeja- 
poor, and to retire into Khandésh till the storm was past; advice 
which Yoosuf Adil Shah at once followed. Im4&d Shah was an 
experienced politician, and of great age and wisdom. He wrote 
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to the leaders of the confederacy, to put them on their guard 
against Ameer Bereed, who, it was evident, had contrived the 
movement in order that he should be put in possession of Beeja- 
poor; and should this occur, that he would then turn his forces 
against each of his allies in succession. This warning had the 
The confede. desired effect. The Kings of Ahmednugger and Golcon- 
Eacy bieaks dah saw, at once, that Ameer Bereed had made tools 
en of them, and both suddenly left his camp with their 
Bereed forces. Yoosuf Adil Shah now returned to Gawil, and 
deteatel. after routing the army of Ameer Bereed, who had 
Theking fled to Beeder with the king, and plundering its 
Beejapoor. camp, returned triumphant to Beejapoor, where, until 
Portuguese 1510, he reigned without further molestation. In that 


at Gogy. sixty miles to the eastward, near the grave of a local 
saint, Peer Chunda Hooseinee, whom he had venerated. No mau- 


Reverence ° : ° : 

stillpaidto holy burying-ground his open tomb is as simple as 
bis memory. any others, and an endowment, which hes been pre- 
served, still provides a covering of cotton chintz for it, renewed 
from year to year. Thus, as the people of Gogy assert, with an 
honourable pride, there are not, as yet, faithful servants wanting 
to the noble king, to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to 
say fatehas for his soul's peace ; while the tombs of the great Bah- 
muny kings, and of all his enemies in life, are desecrated. Soon 
after his first appointment to Beejapoor, Yoosuf Adil Khan had 
reduced a Mahratta chieftain, Mookund Réo, to sub- 


witha, mission ; and he married his sister, to whom he gave 
lady. the Mahomedan title of Booboojee Khanum. By this 
Thetr lady he had three daughters and one son, Ismail, who, 
c ren. 


as a minor, succeeded to the throne. Of his daughters, 
Muryam or Mary, the eldest, married Boorhan Nizam Shah 
Bheiry, of Ahmednugger ; Khoodeija, Alla-ood-deen Im4d Shah, of 
Berar ; and Beeby Musseety, the youngest, Ahmed Shah Bahmuny 
of Beeder. 

Among the sovereigns of the Deccan, there is no one of his 
character of period who can be compared with Yoosuf Adil Shah. 
Xoceut Adil Ty political ability, in learned accomplishments, and 


*. 
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skill and personal bravery in the ficld, he had no equal, 
and was only perhaps inferior to his great patron, Mahmood 
Gawan. He was perfectly tolerant of all religions, and his con- 
sideration for his Hindoo subjects may have proceeded in some 
degree from the influence of his wife, whom he loved with a rare 
affection, and to whom he was entirely faithful. Under him 
Hindvos were freely admitted to offices of trust, and Mahratta 
became the ordinary language of accounts and local business. 
From the means afforded by the booty of the Beejanugger army, 
the king built the fort and citadel of Beejapoor of stone—enormous 
and magnificent works of their class. The fort walls surrounded 
the town, as it was then, of Beejapoor, and consisted of a deep 
ditch and wall crowned with handsome machicolated battlements, 
with fine round and. octagon bastions at intervals, fitted for 
artillery. Here and there, on weaker points, there is a faussebraye. 
In the citadel were the royal palaces and public offices, and its 
defences were similar to the outer walls, ex¢ept that its ramparts 
were loftier, its bastions larger, and its ditch, partially filled with 
water, wider and deeper ; and in addition to the ramparts there is 
a faussebraye all round. These works are, for the most part, still 
perfect. But in the time of Yoosuf Adil Shah, the splendour of 
Beejapoor was only in its infancy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OF BEEBJAPOOR (contemued), 
A.D. 1510 to 1534. 


WHeEw Ismail Adil Shah succeeded his father, he was about nine 
years old ; and the late king, on his death-bed, had ap- tema aa 
pointed Kumé] Khan, who had followed him from Sede" tsio 
Beeder, and proved faithful on many trying occasions, |. | xhan 
to be regent, in conjunction with the queen-mother. resent. 
Kumél Khan at once restored the public profession of the Soony 
faith. The Portuguese had retaken Goa, and he made popugese 
peace with them, on condition that they should not retake Gos. 
extend their possessions. It was soon observable, however, that 
the regent was strengthening his own party; and, as Ferishta 
observes, the Deccan then supplied examples, in Atneer Bereed of 
Beeder, and Timraj of Beejanugger, of the success of ministers and 
regents against their lawful princes. In the crafty and un- 
scrupulous Ameer Bereed, Kumal Khan found an ally tutrigues ot 
ready to further any desperate intrigue. He proposed theresent 
that he should assist Ameer Bereed to conquer Ahmed- Bereed. 
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nugger, if he would further his own projects for usurping the 
crown of Beejapoor; and these nefarious terms were ratified by 
a secret treaty, which provided that Kuma] Khan was at liberty 
to imprison Ismail Adil Shah, or put him to death, as might be 
most expedient. The first act of the confederates was to besiege 
the fort of Sholapoor. Ameer Bereed had moved to Goolburgah 
and invested it; and Kuma] Khan, confining the queen-dowager 
and her son to the citadel of Beejapoor, proceeded to Sholapoor, 
the possessor of which, Zein Khan, surrendered the fort to him. 
He then returned to Beejapoor, and to secure his own position, 
dismissed the foreign guards, who were to a man faithful to the 
king, while he took into his service a body of Mahratta horse, by 
which his own adherents were raised to the large number of 
20,000 men. : . 

The queen, who possessed information of these proceedings, and 
Kumél Khan Of the fact that Kumél Khan had actually fixed, by his 
Neurptke astrologers, a date for ascending the throne, now deter- 
atone: mined upon his destruction, if possible, as the only 
available means for escape; and she urged Yoosuf Toork, the 
foster-father of her son, of whose devotion to the family she had 
no doubt, to effect it—a commission he readily accepted. Kumél 
Khan had feigned to be ill, and had shut himself up for some 
days, a8 the astrologers had predicted certain malign influences 
The queen's against him. The queen, pretending to be solicitous 
counter plot. ag to his health, sent an old female attendant, whom 
she knew was acting as Kumal Khan’s spy, to him with a com- 
plimentary message and wave offering, and requested her to take 
with her Yoosuf Toork, who desired an audience for leave to de- 
part on a pilgrimage to Mecca. There was nothing in the message 
or in the individual to excite suspicion, and after its delivery, 
Yoosuf Toork was summoned to receive an honorary dismissal. 
On such an occasion it is customary for the superior to give some 
leaves of pan, rolled up with betel-nut, to the petitioner: as 
Yoosuf Toork advanced to receive the pan on his extended scarf, 
the naked hands being considered a disrespectful breach of etiquette, 
Kuma! Khan he concealed a naked dagger beneath it, and as the 
assassinated. yeoent stretched out his hand, Yoosuf Toork suddenly 
plunged the dagger into his breast, and he died instantly, with a 
loud groan ; while the attendants, hearing the noise, rushed in, and 
dispatched the assassin and the woman ere they could leave the 
apartment. Kuméal Khan’s body was then dressed and placed in 
the balcony by his mother, as though he were alive; and a message 
sent to the troops to hasten to salute him as king, and seize Ismail 
Adil Shah and his mother. Sufdur Khan, the minister's son, 
considering he had troops enough for this purpose, shut the gates 
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of the fort, and proceeded in person against the queen’s palace, 
which was separate from the rest, with a body of 5,000 men. 

The queen did not as yet know of the fate of her measenger, and 
supposing he had been killed, and that Kumél Khan gerote con- 
still lived, proposed to make the best terms she could; duct of the 
but Dilshad Agha, the foster-sister of her husband, at dowager. 
once saw the danger of such a step, and determined to resist. The 
pelace gates were shut, and a faithful eunuch dispatched to the 
few foreign soldiers in the fort, to warn them of the king’s situa- 
tion. On their arrival, they undauntedly withstood the storm of 
shot and arrows poured against them, Dilshéd Agha and the 
queen, clad in armour, encouraging them in person; but when 
cannon were brought up against the palace, its brave defenders 
began to despair, and some fled. Dilshéd Agha’s message to the 
few foreigners still in the city had, however, reached them: and 
they gained admittance to the palace from the fort ditch, by ropes 
thrown over the wall. This reinforcement augmented the de- 
fenders to nearly two hundred men, and with these, Booboojee 
Khanum and Dilsh4d Agha continued to fight gallantly. As 
Sufdur Khan broke open the gateway of the palace, he was re- 
ceived with a sharp volley of arrows and shot, totally unexpected ; 
and being himself wounded in the eye, retired, and was leaning 
against the palace wall, when the young king, recognising him, 
pushed over a heavy stone from the terrace roof above, which 
killed him on the spot. His followers fled, and in a short time all 
the loyal population had rallied round their monarch. The body 
of Yoosuf Toork was buried with honour, and a mausoleum raised 
over it; nor did the king, when at the capital, fail to visit the 
place once in every month, and join in the ceremonies for the 
repose of the soul of the faithful servant to whose devotion he 
owed his life. As may be conceived, so romantic an event took a 
strong hold of the imagination of the people, and the facts are stil] 
recited by the minstrels of the country, with unfailing interest ; 
while the traveller, if he knows the history, will be shown the 
scene of the tragedy and its consequences. The account <f 
Ferishta is amply confirmed by the local narratives. 

Although still a mere boy in years, the events of the time, and 
his natural high spirit, imparted a decision to Ismail 
Adil Shah’s mind which never left him. He at once assumes the 
assumed the direction of his own government. He dis- °°°°""™"™* 
miseed the faithless Deccanies and A byssinians, and re-enlisted the 
Toorks and Moghuls who had been discharged ; and these, with his 
father’s gallant veterans, who flocked to him from all quarters, 
soon composed a sufficient army. Ameer Bereed, on hearing of 
the death of Kuma] Khan, had raised the siege of Goolburgah, 
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and retired to Beeder; but he was not the leas active in his designs 
‘ against the young king, and eventually succeeded in 
eague 7, 2 
against inducing the Kings of Golcondah, Berar, and Ahmed- 
BeelaPoor.  nugger to join him, on the part of Mahmood Shah Bah- 
muny, in an effort to uproot the Adil Shahy dynasty. These 
sovereigns sent quotas of troops; and, in 1614, Ameer Bereed 
and King Mahmood Shah Bahmuny advanced on Beejapoor at the 
head of 26,000 horse. Ismail Adil Shah was in nowise dismayed. 
Theting He allowed the Beeder army to advance to Allapoor, 
defeatsthe within a mile and a half of the eastern gate of his 
confederate®- capital; and as it debouched upon the great plain before 
the city, he fell upon it with 12,000 foreign cavalry, and leading 
the principal division himself, won a complete victory. Mahmood 
Shah and his son Ahmed had both been unborsed in the action, 
and were captured; but were received as honoured guests by the 
young king, himself only fourteen years old, and treated with 
t and dignity. The sequel to this invasion, was the proposal 
of Mahmood Shah to solemnise the marriage of his son to Beeby 
Musseety, the king’s sister ; and the two monarchs proceeded to- 
gether to Goolburgah, where the marriage was concluded, amidst 
great rejoicings. Mahmood Shah and his son, with his bride, were 
then forwarded to Beeder, with an escort of 5,000 select cavalry, 
and for a time Ameer Bereed did not appear. 

From 1514 to 1519 peace prevailed; but the Rajah of Beeja- 
nugger had succeeded in getting possession of the Raichore Dooaéb ; 
Warwith aud this being an original portion of the Beejapoor 
Beejanugger. State, Ismail Adil Shah determined to regain it. Timraj, 
the regent of Beejanugger, had poisoned his ward, and now exer- 
cised regal power; and he was by no means disposed to admit 
Ismail Adil Shah’s demands. He took up a position on the right 
bank of the river Krishna; and in an attempt to cross the river 
while excited by wine, Ismail nearly lost his life, and sacrificed 
many of his best troopa. He was obliged to retreat; but the 
event had the good effect of inducing him to abandon the use of 
wine, to which it had been feared he was becoming addicted. All 
further attempt upon the Raichore Doodéb was for the present 
ebandoned. Soon afterwards Boorhan Nizam Shah, king of Ahmed- 
nugger, proposed to marry the king’s sister Muryam, and the cere- 
mony was performed at Sholapoor, in May 1524, which fort, with 
its dependencies, was fixed as her dowry. The cession was not, 

Warwith however, immediately made; and Boorhan Shah, taking 
Ahmed —_ offence, invaded the Beejapoor dominions in 1536, 
Rattle ot 88isted, as usual, by Ameer Bereed. The issue of 
Pavia. this campaign was favourable to Ismail Adil Shah, 
who defeated his brother-in-law in a general action, with great 
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loas of men and matériel of war, both being present in the field and 
leading their respective armies. In 1528, however, Boorhan Shah 
and Ameer Bereed renewed the contest, and were tne King of 
allowed to advance to within forty miles of Beejapoor, Abner 
where they were attacked by Assud Khan, the Beeja- defeated. 
poor general, and utterly routed, with the loss of their guns and 
elephants. 

_ These, as it were, family quarrels, did not, however, prevent the 
parties from assisting each other on emergent occasions ; for in the 
same year, 1528-9, when the King of Ahmednugger was attacked 
by the King of Guzerat, Ismail Adil Shah sent him 6,000 horse 
and a sum of money equal to half a million sterling, to enable 
him to refit his army. It transpired, however, that while em- 
ployed in this service, Ameer Bereed had tampered with the 
Beejapoor troops, and had promised their commander an inde- 
pendent estate if he would desert and join in an attack penowea 
upon Beejapoor. This provoked Ismail Adil Shah intrigues ot 
beyond endurance; and he proposed to his brother-in- Bereed. 
law that they should join to punish the man who contrived, by his 
malicious and unceasing intrigues, to keep the Deccan in perpetual 
turmoil; or, if he pleased, he might remain neutral, which would 
answer the same purpose. Boorhan Shah preferred the latter 
alternative ; and in 1529 the Beejapoor king invaded tsmait aqui 
the territory of Beeder with 10,000 of his best cavalry. Suan invaces 
In all his campaigns, the king seems to have trusted tO peace of 
archery aa his chief weapon in war, and it was the Cambray. 
national arm of the Persians, Tartars, Moghuls, and Turks, who 
composed his best troops; but at Beeder he had to encounter 
artillery and musketry, and a hard-fought action outside... 
the walls of the city tested the bravery of his troops to action at 
the utmost. The king displayed great personal valour uaa 
in this battle, killing in single combat two of the sons of Ameer 
Bereed, who had attacked him successively. At the close of the 
action, a large body of fresh cavalry was seen approaching from 
the right, which proved to be a contingent of 4,000 Golcondah 
horeemen sent to the assistance of Ameer Bereed. The king 
would have attacked these at once with his own division, and 
was with great difficulty persuaded to witness the final charge 
instead of taking a part in it. He therefore handed his own bloody 
sword to Syed Hoosein, his Arab general, and seated the xing‘s 
himself on a mound overlooking the field of battle, by V!cr- 
which the place is still to be recognised. Syed Hoosein, and 
Aseud Khan were completely successful, nnd on their return the 
king presented his own horse to Syed Hoosein. 

The fort of Beeder was now closely invested, Ameer Bereed 
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retired to Oodgheer, leaving the defence to his sons, and wrote to 
the King of Berar to come to Beeder as a mediator. When Imaéd 
Shah arrived, he found that Ismail Adil Shah would be content 
with nothing less than Ameer Bereed’s unconditional submission ; 
but the fort was impregnable, and Ameer Bereed would not 
come to terms. Hearing that his camp was pitched near that of 
the King of Berar, and that he was neglectful of it, Assud Khan 
was sent with 2,000 horse to make a night attack upon it, when 
the scouts sent on, returned, and declared they had reached the 

ace: royal tent without a challenge. Assud Khan, con- 

Bereed ducted by these men, took twenty-five horse and a few 

captured. foot with him, and found Ameer Bereed drunk, lying 
on his bed, and surrounded by guards, musicians, singers and 
dancers, all intoxicated and asleep. The bed of Ameer Bereed 
was now gently lifted as he lay on it and carried off, and it was 
only when he found himself at a considerable distance from his 
camp, travelling as it were through the air, that he awoke, crying 
out that he was in the power of evil spirits, and praying God to 
forgive him. Assud Khan now rode up to him, and told him 
what had happened; but promised his good offices with the king. 
Ismail Adil Shah was overjoyed with the result of the night 
expedition, which indeed was more like romance than reality; 
and at first seemed disposed to put the aged Ameer Bereed to 
death, for he was led out bureheaded in the hot sun for execution. 
Then he humbly begged his life, and promised to give up the fort 
and the Bahmuny treasures if it were spared; but his son, who 
beld the fort, replied to his father’s message to surrender, that he 
would not, and that his father’s life, at his age, was not worth such 
aransom. This was, however, only a feint to get better terme, for 
even in this extremity the merciful and chivalrous disposition of 

The tort ot tHe King of Beejapoor was relied on. Ameer Bereed 

Beeder now begged to be taken before one of the towers of 

siven uD the fort where his sons were, accompanied by the 
elephant which the king declared should trample him to death ; 
when at last, believing him to be in real danger, the sons offered 
to give up the fort if they were allowed to depart with their 
families to Oodgheer; and it was afterwards discovered that they 
had loaded themselves with the most valuable of the crown 
jewels before they departed. The kings now entered the city and 
fort in state, and seated themselves together on the throne. All 
ape the money in the treasury, about half a million sterling, 
distributes the jewels, clothes, china, and other valuables, were 
er Beederto’ distributed to the armies, or in charity, and King 
hisarmy. = Tgmail refused to take a single article for himself; he 
had not made war, he said, for booty, but for his honour, which 
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was satisfied. The disposal of Ameer Bereed alone remained, 
and st the intercession of the King of Berar, an estate was con- 
ferred upon him, and he was allowed the command of 3,000 
horse in the Beejapoor army. 

The king now proceeded into the Raichore Dooab, 4 aien in 
Which, with the forts of Raichore and Moodgul, he the Raichore 
recovered. Ameer Bereed, having rendered important 
service, was forgiven, and assured that his government of Beeder 
would be restored to him ; and he was soon afterwards allowed to 
proceed to Beeder, on condition of surrendering two forts and 
their dependencies. But he was no sooner free than he recom- 
menced his old practices, and renewed his intrigues with Boorhan 
Shah of Ahmednugger, who was sore at hfving had no |. 
part in his brother-in-law’s last successful expeditions. Anmed- 
Ismail Adil Shah had given notice to his brother-in- “"“*"" 
law that he was about to make a tour of his dominions, and that 
the officers on the frontier should not be alarmed; to which 
the King of Ahmednugger replied contemptuously, ‘that it would 
be better if he stayed at home and minded his own business.’ 
Ismail Adil Shah received this uncourteous message at Bahmun- 
hully, when at evening prayer, and was so incensed, that he marched 
at once with a slight escort, and did not draw rein till he arrived 
next evening at Nuldroog. Here he dismissed the Ahmednugger 
ambassadors, and awaited the advance of their troops. Boorhan 
Nizam Shah had equipped a fine army, and his train of artillery 
was unusually large. He brought 25,000 horse into the field on 
this occasion ; but they were chiefly Mahrattas and Deccanies, and 
had no chance against the veteran foreigners of Beejapoor. Boorhan 
Nizam Shah was defeated with the loss of all his guns sacs 
and camp equipage, and fled to his capital; but the Nizam shah 
brothers-in-law met afterwards on the frontier, and ““““ 
agreed mutually that Ahmednugger should annex Berar to its 
dominions, leaving Beejapoor at liberty to proceed against Golcon- 
dah. In 1533, therefore, King Ismail opened a campaign against 
Golcondab—which State he averred had attacked him treacherously, 
and without cause, in the affair at Beeder—by the siege of Kowil- 
konda. Here the king fell ill of a violent fever, and died. 
on September 6, 1534, after a glorious and successful Jemall Adil 
reign of twenty-five years. In all his military enter- 4 
prises the king had suffered only one reverse, that at Betormation 
the Krishna river, by the Beejanugger army, which was 
only attributable to his own rashness: and in the subsequent 
campaign, he not only retrieved that disaster, but recaptured the 
Raichore Doofb, which had been in possession of the Hindoos 
for nearly twenty years. The king’s body wascarried from Kowil- 
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konda to Gégy, and interred beside his father, a simple tomb- 

Iemairs Stone alone marking the spot. The character of this 

character. Jing is well given in the words of a local historian, 
quoted by Ferishta. ‘He was just, patient, and liberal; ox- 
tremely generous, frequently pardoning State criminals, and averse 
to listening to slander. He never used passionate language, and 
possessed great wit, to which he added a sound and accurate 
judgment. He was an adept in the arts of painting, varnishing, 
making arrows, and embroidering saddlecloths; and in music and 
poetry excelled most of his age. He supported literary men aad 
scholars munificently at his court; and had a great fund of 
humour, which he displayed at his private parties and in familiar 
intercourse with his courtiers.’ His personal bravery was beyond 
question, as was proved by his acts of valour in all his wars, and 
he shared the fatigues and privations of his soldiers, who loved 
him deeply, and deplored his loss. No record of his civil ad- 
ministration has been preserved ; but, it may be inferred from his 
general abilities and kind disposition, that it had flourished 
abundantly. On his death-bed he ‘appointed his friend Assud 
Khan to be protector of the kingdom; and though he had no 
confidence in his eldest son Mulloo, he declared him his suc- 
nition aan © C°880F- ‘This prince was therefore raised to the throne 

Shaheu- at Goolburgah, but his father’s opinion was confirmed 
ceeds, 154 by his conduct, which so disgusted Assud Khan, that 
he retired to his estate of Belgaum, leaving the regency to the 
old queen-dowager, Booboojee Khanum, and Ismail Khan Dec- 
He Is de- cany. After enduring Mulloo Adil Shah’s vices for six 
throned, 1534. months, the queen-dowager determined to depose him; 
[orahim Adit and with the full approbation of Assud Khan, Mulloo 
ceeds, 5% Adil Shah wae dethroned and blinded, and his brother 
Ibrahim crowned king, to the satisfaction of all parties in the 
State. 

These transactions have brought the history of the Adil Shahy 
dynasty somewhat beyond the date previously mentioned, namely, 
1526; but the details of the reign of Ismail Adil Shah could not 
be interrupted ; and those of his successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah I, 
will be resumed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


OF THE NIZAM SHAHY DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGER, 
a.D. 1489 To 15382, 


Tae death of Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, who succeeded Mahmood 
Gawan as minister of the Bahmuny State, after his ex- ,. 4 
ecution, has been before related in Chapter XV. of this Nizam shan 
Book, as also the declaration of independence by his son denendence, 
Mullik Ahmed, which immediately followed thatevent. “* 

He had been previously employed in the royal service, both by 
Mahmood Gaéwan and his own father; and, at the period under 
notice, was engaged in reducing the Northern Konkan, which 
formed part of his father’s public estate, to obedience. In these 
operations he had been singularly successful; and had captured all 
the Mahratta strongholds, which, up to this period, had defied the 
Mahomedan arms. Ferishta states, that though he assumed in- 
dependence, he was not crowned, nor did he style himself shah 
or king, until a later period. An attempt was made by The Bab- 

the Bahmuny State, soon after his declaration of inde- Mreras 
pendence, to recover Mullik Ahmed’s possessions ; but ‘efeated. 

the generals dispatched for the purpose were successively de- 
feated ; on the last occasion with the loss of all their baggage. A 
third attempt by Azmut-ool-Moolk, with 18,000 men, on the part 
of Mahmood Shah Béhmuny, was equally unsuccessful. Mullik 
Ahmed evaded them, marched suddenly upon Beeder, a distance 
of nearly 300 miles, surprised the city guards, and carried off 
the females of his family without loss ; an exploit which consider- 
ably added to his fame. He then rejoined his forces, and after 
some manceuvres by both parties, a general action ensued, on May 
28, 1490, in which the Bahmuny troops suffered a severe defeat 
on the plain near the town of Bingar, which was commemorated 
by the erection of a palace, surrounded by a garden and park, 
which still remain. The occurrences of the reign of Ahmed 
Nizam Shah were so much mixed up with those of Mahmood 
Shah Bahmuny, and his contemporaries, that they need not all be 
reviewed. Joonair as yet had been the capital of the new king- 
dom; but it was inconvenient in many respects, and was not 
sufficiently central. Mullik Ahmed Shah had determined to gain 
possession of Dowlatabad and its dependencies, which included 
the broad and fertile valley of the upper Godavery, and eventually 
to extend his power into Berar; and he fixed upon a spot near 
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Bingar, where he had already erected a palace for the new capital, 
Abad: which was named ee the fort of Ahmed. 
DUBGOr aot, he position, in every point o view, was an excellent 
Amertea.iie OU@- 1t commanded all the passes into Khandésh and 
covered by Dowlatabad, and its elevation, near the crest of one of 
the principal Deccan ranges of hills, secured a cool and 
salubrious climate. The city soon sprang up, and with the noble 
fort palaces of the Nizam Shahy dynasty, forms one of the most 
valuable military stations of the British army in the Deccan. 

The Bahmuny officer, Mullik Wujoo, in charge of the province 
of Dowlatabad, had, like others, declared his independence; and 
there had since occurred a domestic revolution, in which his 
younger brother, Mullik Ashruf, had obtained the power. Ahmed 
Nizam Shah had not as yet been able to make any impression on 
Dowlatabad ; but he devastated its districts in every season of 
harvest, and determined on continuing this policy till it should 
Dowlatatad LC Biven up. In 1499 he was engaged in besieging the 
besieged. § fort, when Mahmood Shah of Guzerat moved south- 
Brazil diss Wards with the purpose of reducing Khandésh and 
covered, relieving Dowlatabad. This had the effect of obliging 
Ahmed Nizam Shah to raise the siege; and a subsequent night 
attack upon the Guzerat army near Sooltanpoor, in Khandésh, 
caused its king to retreat. Ahmed Nizam Shah now advanced 
once more towards Dowlatabad, the garrison of which sent him 
word that their master had engaged to acknowledge the King of 
Guzerat as his sovereign, and as they could not submit to this, 
they would admit him if he would come. So favourable an offer 

The fortis COUld not be neglected, and the king marched with 

givenup 98,000 horse, and encamped without the walls. Mullik 

‘ohim-  Ashruf was then ill, and died in a few days; and the 
keys of the fort were delivered up to Ahmed Nizam Shah, who, 
rejoiced at his good fortune, directed the whole of the works to be 
repaired, and placed in them a trusty garrison of his own troopa. 
The possession of Dowlatabad, with its large dependencies, very 
much increased the king’s power ; and though frequently threatened 
by Guzerat, no war actually took place. Ahmed Nizam Shah 
Ahmed Shah Bheiry fell ill in 1508, and died in the course of the 
ey “le =year. He was buried at Roézah, near Dowlatabad, 8 
League ot Place to which, as well for the mausoleums and colleges 
Cambray. of holy Mahomedan saints established there, as from 
its beautiful situation and delightful climate, he had become 
deeply attached. ; 

The king was succeeded by his son Boorhan Nizam Shah, thena 
Boorhan = boy of seven years old. The public affairs were in 


Nizam Shah, * a 
hinson.sue- the hands of experienced officers, and the young king's 
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education was carefully conducted by them. Ferishta states, 
that he saw in the royal library at Ahmednugger, o treatise 
on the duties of kings, neatly copied by him when he was ten 
years old. In 1510 the kingdom was placed in some danger by 
the desertion of 8,000 cavalry to Alla-ood-deen Imfid 4, invasion 
Shah of Berar, who, assisted by them, invaded the PY trmps | 
Ahmednugger dominions, being led to believe they defeated. 
would fall an easy prey; but he was resolutely opposed by 
Khwajah Jehan of Paraindah—who, partially independent, was yet 
tributary to Ahmednugger—and the young king himself: and was 
defeated with great loss, flying from the field of battle at Ranoory 
to Ellichpoor. The young king in this battle rode before Ajdur 
Khan, his tutor, on the same saddle, in the thickest of the fight. 
It was after this war that the Brahmin relations of the king 
claimed their hereditary rights as ‘ Putwaries,’ or accountants of 
Putry. The regent, Mokumil Khan, proposed an exchange of 
territory for Putry, which belonged to Berar, and this being re- 
fused, he took forcible possession of the town, and it was after- 
wards retained as a family point of honour. 

In 1523 the king was married at Sholapoor to Muryam, the 
sister of Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor: and their sub- the xing 
sequent quarrel in regard to that fort, and the defeat of Princess of 
the King of Ahmednugger, when he was carried off the Beeisrocr. 
field fainting from the weight of his armour, have been S¢!yman 
already mentioned. Ferishta adds of this battle, ‘it Belgrade. 
was 80 bloody a one, that nature revolts at the remembrance.’ Jn 
1527 Putry became the subject of a war. Alla-ood-deen Iméd 
Shah of Berar retook and fortified it, when Boorhan pome taxen 
Nizam Shah in person drove out the Berar garrison, 5 Charles V. 
razed the fortifications of the place, and bestowed it as ‘a charitable 
gift’ on his Brahmin relations, by whom it was held successively 
till the reign of the Emperor Akbur, and whose descendants still 
represent the family. 

In 1529 Boorhan Nizam Shah was severely pressed by the 
junction of Guzerat to the confederation of the Kings of — 
Khandésh and Berar against him. The two latter he amine the 
had defeated: but the accession of Guzerat to their “"® 
league was very formidable. The timely assistance rendered by 
his brother-in-law, the King of Beejapoor, on this occasion, to 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, will be remembered ; but the final success 
may be attributed to the judicious conduct of Kawur Sein, a 
Brahmin, who became Péshwa, or prime minister, being the first 
instance as yet recorded of any Hindoo being raised to an office 
of the highest rank. The Brahmin seems to have been +, 41, 
as brave a soldier as he was a skilful administrator, but defeated, 

P 
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Boorban Nizam Shah was nevertheless defeated, and obliged to 
sue for peace, and acknowledge the supremacy of the Guzerat 
king, which was considered a sufficient humiliation. In 1630 the 
king sent an embassy to the monarch of Guzerat, to congratulate 
him on his conquest of Malwah, but he was informed that he 
must do homage in person—a further humiliation, at which the 
king’s pride revolted. ‘ Should he who had won his independence 
from the great house of Bahmuny stoop to that of Guzerat ?’ 
Shah Tahir, the holy saint who had been his ambassador, now 
dexterously delivered him from the dilemma. At the interview 
between the kings, he carried on his head a Koran, written by 
Ally ; and the Guzerat king, descending from his throne to pay it 
reverence, saluted Boorhan Nizam Shah, who was following his 
ambassador. The two kings then entered into conversation, and 
became good friends ; Bahadur Shah, before he returned to Guzerat, 
formally resigning all his assumed honorary pretensions as king of 
Mahratta the Deccan. His Brahmin minister now rendered more 
chiefs re. excellent service to Boorhan Shah, in reducing the 
obedience. Mahratta chiefs of the mountain tracts who had as yet 
not submitted, and all these princes were very judiciously confirmed 
in their estates. . 

The last quarrel between Boorhan Nizam Shah and Ismail Adil 
Shah, in 1531, resulted, as has been recorded, in the former’s utter de- 
feat ; but the letter written by Ismail on receipt of the rude message 
‘to stay at home and mind his own business,’ has been preserved 
Remarkable i0 Ferishta’s history, and is too characteristic of the 
letter fr, Period to be omitted. ‘Have you so soon,’ writes the 
Bbuh. Beejapoor king, ‘forgotten your late condition at 
Ahmednugger? If you pride yourself on the tattered rags of 
the King of Malwah, the boast is ridiculous. Nor need you be too 
vain of the title of shah, conferred on you by the King of 
Guzerat, since I derive my royal lineage from arace of sovereigns, 
and am so styled by the kings of Persia, descendants of the 
Prophet. I advise you to repent of your folly and arrogance, or I 
shall compel you to quit the enjoyments of your Bagh-i-Nizam, 
and try how you like the clashing of steel in the field of battle.’ 
No doubt much of the royal correspondence between the brothers- 
in-law and their neighbour was in the same strain; and could 
Ferishta have introduced more specimens of the familiar and 
political letters and transacticns of his period into his history, its 
interest and importance, great as both are, would have been highly 
enhanced. The King of Ahmednugger did not, it may be pre- 
sumed, like the clashing of steel in battle, to which his gallant 
brother-in-law invited him, though he did not evade it: and the 
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defeat which followed was one of the worst he had experienced. 
In 1532 Ismail Adil Shah died, while Boorhan Nizam Shah lived 
for twenty years longer. The review of the latter treaty of 
part of his reign is therefore postponed. Auten e: 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OF THE KOOTUB SHAHY DYNASTY OF GOLCONDAH, 
a.p. 1512 to 1550. 


THE conquests of the Bahmuny dynasty had gradually progressed 
eastward after the establishment of the kingdom of Goolburgah ; 
and the Hindoo principality of Wurungul, which made a gallant 
reeistance, was finally reduced in a.p. 1421 by King |. 
Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny. Beyond this, to the emperor of 
eaat, were the provinces of the Rais or Rajahs ear 
Orissa, as yet very “imperfectly known to the Mahomedans at that 
period, and consisting of some very fertile and productive posses- 
sions bordering on the sea, divided from the Deccan and western 
Telingina by a range of mountains, covered with thick and al- 
most impenetrable forests, and inhabited by aboriginal races, un- 
known in any degree to the Mahomedans, and perhaps . jen 
in a very limited one to the Hindoos. The last Bab- Manosedan 
muny campaign, in 1477, had established garrisons as “"*""* 
far north on the sea-coast as Rajmundry ; and southwards, as far as 
the Krishna river, the country had been conquered from Nursingah, 
or Nursing Réi, a powerful prince who held an independent 
kingdom or principality, bordering upon the Hindoo kingdoms ot 
Beejanugger, and probably the Choélas of Kanchy, or their 
successors of Tanjore. It is equally probable, however, that the 
tract from the Krishna south to Madras, and west to the moun- 
tains which border Mysore, was in the possession of Palligars, or 
small independent princes who ruled over semi-civilised aboriginal 
tribea, which had not escaped the influence of Hindooism, and 
probably professed a nominal allegiance, either to Beejanugger or 
one of the southern Hindoo kingdoms. The Mahomedan posses- 
sions, however, lay north of the Krishna only ; for King Mahmood 
Shah Bahmuny’s rapid march on Conjeveram, in 1479, had been 
productive of no accession of territory. To the west, the Krishna 
and Tumboodra continued the boundary, and while eee 
Beejapoor possessed the Raichore Doodib, Golcondah sal 
followed ‘the left bank of the river up to its confluence with the 
Bheema, and then stretched in an irregular line to the hills south- 
P2 
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west of Golcondah, which form the frontiers of the province of 
Beeder. 

This area was therefore very considerable, and the country was 
Sins highly productive. At a very early age—probably about 
worksof the Christian era, or perhaps anterior to it—the Iindoos 
irrigation, had commenced the works of irrigation on which the 
rice crops of the province depended : and up to the conquest of the 
Mahomedans, these useful works had been continued by the later 
Andhra dynasty of Wurungul, and the smaller native dynasties 
which were subject to it. Over this valuable tract, Koolly Kootub- 
ool-Moolk, a nobleman of the Bahmuny dynasty, was appointed 
governor by Mahmood Gawan, the regent and minister; and was 
in attendance on the king in the camp at Peerkénda when he was 
executed. Kootub-ool-Moolk accompanied the king to Beeder 
after that event ; but withdrew, like other great nobles, from court, 
to Golcondah, which had become the capital of the viceroyalty. 
oriainot -- 200tub-ool-Moolk was descénded from the Baharloo 
Kootub-ool- tribe of Toorks or Turanians, and arrived in the Deccan 
mre with a body of his countrymen, who were taken into the 
royal service in the reign of Mahmood Shah Bahmuny. He had 
been well educated, and was employed as a secretary in 
one of the public departments for some years. In this 
capacity he volunteered on one occasion to go into Telingdna, to 
adjust disputes with the Hindoo landholders; and having suc- 
ceeded by peaceable negotiation in this duty, was ennobled, and 
became viceroy and governor of the province. He did not imme- 
diately follow the example of Yoosuf Adil Khan and Mullik 
Koolly Ahmed Bheiry, in declaring his independence in 1489 : 
rates” but remained loyal to Mahmood Shah, until the as- 
derendenee, cendency of Kassim Bereed became unendurable, and 
Rattieot 2 1512 was crowned as sooltan, under the title of 
Ravenna, § Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah, which was continued as 
the designation of his dynasty. 

Ferishta’s history of his reign is meagre; but his translator, 
Colonel Briggs, discovered and appended a history of the several 
reigns of the Golcondah kings, written by a local author, which is 
full of interesting details, and of particulars of the various con- 
quests and annexations of Hindoo territory made by Sooltan 
Koolly during his long reign. Golcondah, previously an insignifi- 
cant village, lying under a small hill-fort, was selected as the 
capital, on account of its central situation, and became a strongly 
fortified city. The king gradually extended his power over the 
whole of eastern Telingina to the sea. He captured Dewarecénda 
and other forts from the Rajah of Beejanugger, and established 
the river Krishna as his southern boundary; and the last account 


His services. 
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of the famous fort of Wurungul, appears in its capture by the 
sooltan. Koolly Kootub Shah did not enter into the quarrels 
which were maintained among the other kings of the Deccan. 
The only act of interference that can be traced to him is the 
dispatch of a contingent force to assist Ameer Bereed, in 1533-33, 
an act which drew upon him the retaliation of the King of Beejapoor 
in the siege of Kovilcéudah, in 1534; in the campaign connected 
with which, he received a wound in the face, which terribly dis- 
figured him for the rest of his life. Towards the close of his 
reign, the king, content with the dominions he had gained, applied 
himeelf earnestly to the regulations of their civil government. 
He had attained the great age of nearly ninety years; and retained 
perfect enjoyment of his faculties, though he was infirm. Some 
years before, he had imprisoned his son Jumsheed for conspiracy— 
an act which the young man never forgave ; and as the king was 
kneeling down to prayer in the mosque of the fort, on .. 14, 
September 4, 1543, he was killed by the commandant, Koolly neh 
at the instigation of the prince, who, as had been pre- assassinated, 
viously arranged among the conspirators, succeeded ‘~ 

him 


Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah was in his ninetieth year, and had 
reigned as king forty-four years. Very little detail is sy unsneca 
given of the events of the reign of Jumsheed. He Foo Shan 
assisted Boorhan Nizam Shah in a war against Beeja- 15:3. 
poor, when he invested the fort of Etgeer, or Yatgeer, Mary queen 
near the Bheema; but being obliged by Assud Khan, Rewer 
the Beejapoor general, to raise the siege, was pursued by him to 
his capital with great loss in men and camp-equipage. After 
this event, he withdrew himself from Deccan politics, and entered 
into minor wars with Hindoo chiefs, many of whom he reduced. 
Latterly, however, he fell ill, and became cruel and sumsheea 
morose, and died in 1550, after a reign of nearly seven footur anes 
years, being succeeded by his son Soobhan, a boy of . seeded 
seven years; when the celebrated general Seif Khan, who by hie son 
was in exile at Ahmednugger, was recalled as regent. ts deposeu. 
This arrangement was not, however, popular, and the mranim 
nobles at court offered the crown to the late king’s Govnpspan 
brother, Ibrahim, who had been residing at Beejanugger Pope Julius 
under the protection of Ramraj. In pursuance of this ! 
invitation, Ibrahim arrived at the capital, which he entered in 
state, and was crowned on July 27, 1550. 


-_ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, A.D. 1415 To 1501. 


It is impossible to estimate the antiquity of the trade between 
gions India and Europe. From the dim ages of the Assyrian 
with India and Egyptian monarchies it had continued to the 
be EgyP. Grecian, and Alexander's invasion gave it an enormous 
impetus. Through the Romans, and by the Emperor Justinian, 
who, in A.D. 531, introduced the culture of silk into Italy, down to 
the Venetians and the Genoese, the trade descended with un- 
flagging increase and prosperity. The spices, the manufactures, 
the sugar, the silk, and the pearls and precious stones of India, 
were welcome and indispensable commodities in all European 
markets; and the manner of the quickest and safest route of 
transport became a question of the highest national importance. 
The channels of trade were many. Through Afghanistan and 
Trade by lana Central Asia, merchandise from Northern India went 
through Asta. first to Kabool or Kandahar, and thence, by Balkh, Sar- 
macand, Astrakhan, and the Caspian, reached the Black Sea. A 
more southern line was through Persia to Damascus, or Alex- 
andria; and, in a greater or less degree, the whole of the coast 
of Asia Minor and Syria served as an entrepét for the Indo- 
European trade. From Central and Southern India, as well as 
from its eastern portion, the sea was the only means of communi- 
cation, and was largely used; and long before the Christian era, 
the Hindoo (Aryan) ships of Bengal took its productions to 
Ceylon, and at the proper season stretched across to Africa and 
Egypt. The western coast of India, from north to south, seems, 
Trade by sea from the earliest times, to have been a busy scene of 
trom the —_ export in the north-east monsoon, and of import in the 
coast. south-west. The Indian vessels leaving Cochin, Ca- 
licut, Goa, Dabul, Choule, or Guzerat, from November to Janumy 
or February, with a fair wind, made safe and rapid voyages to 
the Persian Gulf, or to Aden, perhaps also to the coasts of Egypt; 
and discharging their cargoes at Berenice, Cossien, Mocha, or 
Jeddo, in the Red Sea, Busheir or Bassora, in the Persian Gulf, 
returned with equal certainty on the change of wind to the south- 
west. The emporiums for the southern trade were Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and other ports in the Mediterranean; and from these 
the Venetians first, and afterwards the Genoese, had almost a 
monopoly of the carrying trade to Europe. When Constantinople 
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was taken by the Turks, in 1453, the special protection the 
Genoese had received from the Greek emperors ceased, and the 
Venetians enjoyed a renewal of their prosperity for a considerable 
period. 

But other means of communication with India were, after 
many attempts, considered practicable. Prince Henry p,.,,,ues0 
of Portugal, in 1415, before the birth of Columbus, had enterprises. 
explored much of the west coast of Africa, and had Battie ot 
indicated a route by which its southern point might be rtd 
paased ; and it was well argued, that once Africa could be crossed, 
there was nothing to prevent access to India. Subsequently 
Columbus discovered America, but not, as he had hoped, a passage 
westwards to India; and it was Alonzo V., and after him King 
John II., who followed up the course of previous rgorts of 
West African exploration. Portugal was poor, and ¥!ngJohn It. 
the expense of fitting out expeditions very considerable. King 
John, therefore, offered shares in the discoveries that might be 
made to several European courts, on the condition that they 
ehould assist him, or otherwise allow him the full benefit of his 
national exertions. None, however, felt sufficient confidence in 
King John’s theories to venture ships and men in their elucida- 
tion, and he determined to pursue them himself. He portnanese 
obtained the sanction of the Pope to his proceedings : aier Diego 
and sent an expedition, under Diego Cam, who ex- 
plored the coast of Africa to latitude 22° south, whence he dis- 
patched messengers to find out where the Venetians obtained their 
drugs and spices. One of them, Pedro de Covillam, succeeded in 
reaching India, but before his discoveries were known in Portugal, 
Bartholomew Diaz, who had followed Diego's track in gecona 
1486, found he had rounded the Cape while driven ptempths — 
out to sea in a storm; for when he again made land, Diaz. 
he found it trended north-east, lying on his left hand, while to the 
east all was open ocean. His crew now mutinied, and, to his 
infinite mortification, refused to enter upon the unknown sea. On 
his way homeward by the coast, he discovered the southern Cape 
of Africa, which he called the Cape of Storms, but which was 
afterwards named the Cape of Gond Hope. 

No immediate result followed this remarkable voyage. The 
attention of the European world had been temporarily dazzled by 
the discovery by Columbus of the American continent, and it was 
not till after King’s John’s death that his successor ,,., em. 
Emmanuel determined to continue the discoveries of leek tae 
Diaz. An expedition of three small vessels, carrying under Vasco 
160 men, was fitted out under Vasco de Gama, already ““*™™ 
fatourably known by his qualities as a seaman, and Diaz ac- 
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companied him in a subordinate capacity. The ships sailed from 
vaseode —« tH. Tagus on May 8, 1497. Diaz quitted the expedi- 
Gama sails, tion at Santa Maria: and Vasco de (ama, pursuing his 

voyage, rounded the Cape of Good Hupe on November 
20 of the eame year. By Christmas he had discovered that part 
of the south-east coast which he named Tierra de Natal, and 
having stretched out to sea to avoid dangerous currents, he missed 
Sofala, then an emporium of trade with India, but reached 
He reaches Mozambique, a Mahomedan city, and then Melinda, a 
Melinds, = larger city than any hitherto met with. Ships frum 
India were lying in the harbour, and there was every evidence of 
large trade in the Indian manufactures and commodities with 
and thence Which they were laden. Here he obtained the services 
aalls for of a Guzerat pilot, Mélémo Kana, as he is styled— 
ne most probably Maalim Khan—and sailed for India on 
April 22, 1498. 

The pilot proved an excellent navigator, and was familiar with 
the use of the Portuguese quadrant, and other nautical instru- 
ments; and on Friday, May 17, the high land of India was sighted, 
Vasen de «2d. on the 20th they cast anchor near the beautiful city 
Cama reaches of Calicut. Here De Gama sent ashore one of the 

criminals whom he had brought with him to be em- 
ployed on desperate services, who, not being able to make himself 
understood, was taken by the people to the house of a Moor of 
wiiehitecs Tunis, who spoke both Portuguese and Spanish. This 
with anin- man went off to De Gama’s ship, and on approaching it 
‘erpreser. cried out from his boat, ‘Good luck, good luck! many 
rubies, many emeralds! Thou art bound to thank God for having 
brought thee where there are spices, and precious stones, and all 
the riches of the world.’ This fortunate meeting with one who 
could speak their language filled the Portuguese with joy: and 
De Gama lost no time in reporting his arrival to the Zamorin, 
The zamorin OF SOVereign of the country, who, being absent at a 
welcomes the little distance, sent him a courteous invitation and 
Portuguese. welcome, and had his ships conveyed to a safe an- 
chorage. On May 28 De Gama set out with twelve men to pay 
his respects to the prince, but not without many misgivings on 
the part of his crew. Ile was, however, honourably placed in a 
palankeen, and, attended by an immense concourse of people, 
finally reached the Zamorin’s palace, at Poniany. The magnificence 
by which the Zamorin was surrounded, seems to have struck De 
Gama and his companions with amazement : and the public recep- 
tion having been concluded, they were taken into a private apart- 
Theor. ment, where they detuiled the object of their mission, 
uere which was favourably listened to. Next day the 
Portuguese prescnts were to be delivered, and were 
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certainly in nowise calculated to impress the Zamorin with the 
importance or wealth of the European strangers. Four pieces of 
scarlet cloth, six hats, four branches of coral, six almasars, a 
parcel of brass, a box of sugar, two barrels of oil and one of 
honey, were selected from the stock; and, ay may be supposed, 
these homely articles were laughed at, while the Moors, jealous of 
any interference with their trade and privileges, coM- ry¢ yfoors 
menced an intrigue in the palace, in which they re- (nuisue 
presented De Gama to be a pirate. The letters sent by Portuguese. 
the King of Portugal, one of which was fortunately written in 
Arabic, were, however, honourably received by the Zamorin, who 
gave permission to De Gama to open trade. 

The Portuguese narrative of subsequent proceedings is very 
interesting, as well exhibiting the meanness and intrigue of a 
sisal] Hindoo court ; and De Gama was delayed on one pretence or 
other till August 10. His two officers, Diego Diaz and Braga, 
had been detained by the Zamorin ; but on their release, |, 
there was no further pretext for remaining, and he Gama quits 
weighed anchor, followed by a fleet of forty ships, @'™" 
which had been assembled to capture him, taking with him four 
natives. The Portuguese guns kept the enemy’s fleet at a distance, 
till a breeze springing up, De Gama escaped in safety, and in 
September 1499 reached home. 

A new expedition was now organised, under TFedro Alvarez 
Cabral, consisting of 13 vessels and 1,200 men, which ,,. .. a, 
sailed on March 9, 1500. De Gama had for the tion under 
present retired ; but Bartholomew Diaz and his brother 
Diego accompanied Cabral. On the voyage out, Brazil was dis- 
covered ; and between that country and the Cape, & pisz drowned 
violent storm overtook the fleet, in which Bartholomew °° *** 
Diaz’s ship foundered with all on board. The remainder, on the 
recurrence of fine weather, had, it was found, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope without knowing it; and the fleet soon ,, |, aie 
afterwards anchored at Melinda, where, as before, tivn reaches 
Guzerat pilots were obtained, and under their guid- “""" 
ance the Portuguese arrived at Calicut on September 13. Cabral 
was received with the same imposing ceremonies 88 ana is well 
his predecessor ; but the Mahomedans of Calicut were, "v4 
if possible, more hostile and intriguing. Nevertheless permission 
was given to establish a factory, whereupon disagree- 2 or 
ments increased, till the Mahomedans one day stormed. the Mauome- 
the factory unawares, and killed Ayres Correa, the officer — 
in charge of it. Cabral’s retaliation was severe. He took ten 
large vessels belong to the Mahomedans, and after gral 
transferring their cargoes to his own ships, set them on Tt#liutes. 
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fire. He then cannonaded the city, with destructive effect, and 
And proceeds 8Ailed to Cochin. Here the Portuguese were received 
w Cochin. with kindness, and underwent no difficulties in respect 
to loading their ships or trading with the people; and they re- 
His kind ceived messengers from Cannanore and Quilon, belong- 
rreera «ng to the Hindoo kingdom of Travancore, offering 
rade. them protection and trade on favourable terms. The 
Zamorin of Calicut, however, dispatched a fleet of twenty-five 
large and many smaller vessels, containing 15,000 men, to inter- 
Pen cept Cabral, who, however, not remaining to return 
returnsto — the hostages on board his vessels, set sail from Cochin, 
Portugal. and got away from the enemy, to Cannanore, where, 
completing his cargoes, he sailed for Europe, and arrived on 
July 31, 1601. 

Before his arrival, three ships and a caravel had sailed under 
fs Juan de Nueva, who first touched at Anchidéva, an 
Nueva's island near Goa, and thence proceeded to Cochin, where 
expedition. ‘he found the rajah had behaved in a friendly manner 
to the Portuguese left in the factory. The Rajah of Cannanore 
also gave him pepper and other goods on credit ; but the Zamorin 

of Calicut was still revengeful, and dispatched a large 
Naval action ; ° . ° 
withthe fleet against De Nueva. The Rajah of Cochin advised 
feet which is him to intrench himself on shore; but Juan de Nueva 
defeated. = was a brave sailor, and as a hundred of the enemy’s 
vessels came within shot, he handled them so severely, that they 
hung out a flag of truce, and presently departed. Had Cabral, 
with a much larger force, behaved in an equally spirited manner, 
the Zamorin’s fleet might have been captured. De Nueva’s conduct 
had, however, inspired respect, and he received an invitation from 
Hia return to the Zamorin to visit Calicut, and enter upon negotia- 
PMEODe: tions. This he declined to do, fearing treachery ; and 
having completed the cargoes of his ships, sailed for Europe. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA (continued), a.p. 1501 to 1527. 


DE Nveva’s voyage home was prosperous ; and the accounts given 
The Porta. by him of the power of the native princes of India and 
ee nag. tHe population of the country, convinced the king that 
tirgerexpedl- if the enterprises to India were to be continued at all, 
India, they must be of a more formidable character. Small 


vessels, carrying limited crews, for mere trading, were 8 mark 
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for the cupidity of small sovereigns like the Zamorin of Calicut, 
and were only tolerated by less powerful States and rulers such as 
Cochin and Cannanore. Of the greater powers in India, the 
Portuguese as yet appear to have gained no information; yet from 
the visits of European merchants to Beejanugger and Beeder, 
which seem to have been of ordinary occurrence, as ‘ Nazarenes ’ 
resided at Beeder, and traded as merchants in the reigns gary 

of the Bahmuny kings, the existence of some of the Christian 
powerful monarchies must have been as well known to the Deccan. 
the Venetians and to the Genoese as they were to the Turks. The 
Christian merchants to India had apparently come, in Mahomedan 
or Hindoo vessels, to ports to the north of Calicut; but there is 
no record of any Christian settlement for trade, and it appears 
strange that the Nestorian Christians of Travancore and the south 
of India generally, should have remained undiscovered by the 
Portuguese till a much later period. The whole of the western 
trade of India, there is no doubt, had at this time fallen 4,),.meaan 
into the hands of Mahomedan merchants from Arabia ‘™4e. 

and Southern Persia; and it is by no means impossible that they 
had extinguished the trade carried on by Christians and Hindoos, 
which had existed before the rise of Mahomedanism. It was now 
the great hope of the Portuguese to extinguish the Mahomedan 
trade in turn altogether, and to direct it into their own gxpeattion 
channel. The expedition of 1502, therefore, was com- 9 )37%,under 
posed of twenty ships, manned with a large proportion 6*™4 

of soldiers. Cabral declined the command, and it was Its projects. 
given i» Vasco de Gama, who, with his brother Stephen, and 
Vincento” 8edré, were to suppress the Mahomedan trade at all 
hazards. While Vasco de Gama himeelf should drive them from 
the caast of India, the two other captains should cruise through 
the :ndian Ocean, and at the mouth of the Red Sea, cutting off + 
all Moorish ships that appeared. 

The fleet had assembled at Melinda, after establishing factories 
eon the African coast, and now sailed across to the west coast of 
India, When near Cannanore, a large ship carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca, and the property of the Sooltan of Egypt, was wanton ae- 
captured, after a spirited resistance ; and a scene of cruel Stynction of | 
massacre and piracy ensued, which would be hardly Pilsrim sbip. 
credible, but that it is related with every impress of truth and 
most minute detail by the Portuguese historian, Fania y Souza, 
whose account cannot be discredited. When the children of the 
captives were removed to the Portuguese vessels as slaves or 
converts, the crews of the captured vessels, with the passengers, 
were confined to the hold and the ship set on fire.. The first 
attempt was not successful; but at the second, the whole, about 
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300 persons, perished in the flames. Vasco de Gama then pro- 
The Porta- ceeded to Cannanore, where he was sumptuously re- 
well received ceived, and thence sailed to Calicut, to revenge himself 
nore. upon the Zamorin. 

The Zamorin’s conduct, as incited by his Mahomedan subjects, had 
been faithless and hostile, but not barbarously cruel. As De Gama 
enialinee sailed into the bay, he captured the crews of fishing craft 
Vasco de and other small vessels, and then sent his demands to 
ae the Zamorin, declaring that if they were not settled 
instantly, he should execute all the natives he had taken. And he 
literally fulfilled his threat, hanging the prisoners at the yard-arm 
of his ships; and cutting off their hands and feet, sent them ashore, 
without further negotiation. He then cannonaded the town, 
destroying much of it, and set sail for Cochin. The Zamorin 
sent a measage thither, imploring De Gama to come to him, 
Thezamorin's When all would be settled, and De Gama went, taking 
treachery. only his own ship; but he had a narrow escape from a 
light fleet, by which he was intercepted, and nearly captured, and 
matters between the Portuguese and the Zamorin became worse 
than ever. De Gama did not, however, remain long in India, and 
peGama  Stiled for Portugal on December 20, 1503; but, before 
returnsto that period, he had formed an alliance with the Rajahs 
Portugal. of Cochin and Cannanore; and he left his deputy, 
Vincento Sodré, to protect Portuguese interests at both places. 

On De Gama’s departure, the Zamorin took up arms against 
his subject, the Rajah of Cochin, and demanded the surrender of 
the Portuguese. The rajah, however, resisted gallantly, and 
defeated the force sent against him. Sodré was unwilling or 
unable to risk anything in the contest, and remained at sea with 
Albuquerque bis squadron. Meanwhile, assistance was at hand from 

e arrives with Portugal, for nine ships had sailed from Lisbon, in 
ments. three divisions, under the command of Alonzo Albu- 
querque, hia brother Francisco, and Antonia Saldanha. On their 
TheZamorin Sfrival, the Zamorin’s combination was rendered im- 
defeated. possible, and he was defeated and obliged to sue for 
peace ; and Triumpaéra, the rajah of Cochin, being satisfied of the 
Portuguese Power and, to him, good faith of the Portuguese, gave 
forvbulltat them permission to build a fort, while a factory was 
bias established at Quilon. At this juncture, the brothers 
Albuquerque sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte Pachéco with a 

amall force to defend Cochin: and the Zamorin con- 
ceived he had now the Portuguese in his power. It is 
probable that he obtained aid from the Rajah of 

Beejanugger, whose vassal he was; for he now advanced upon 

Cochin, with a fleet carrying 400 pieces of ordnance, and by land 


The Zamorin 
attrcks 
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with an army of 50,000 men. Triumpara believed such a force to 
be invincible ; but the gallant Pachéco bade him fear _ | 4. 
nothing, and with his handful of men and the rajah’s feated ty 
troops, not only defeated the Zamorin in several bloody “°° 
fights, but forced him eventually to retire with the loss of 18,000 
men. These gallant operations were barely concluded, sone goaret 
when Lopé Soarez arrived with a fleet of thirteen srrives with 
ships, the largest that had as yet been built in ships 
Portugal; and with them he sailed to Calicut, where the Zamorin 
agreed to all his demands, except the surrender of @ Ganentts 
Milanese, who was employed as an engineer in his *t#cked. 
service. Soarez resented this creditable refusal by again bom- 
barding Calicut, and destroying much of the city; and on his 
passage from Cannanore, which had shared the same fate, he fell 
in with the Zamorin’s fleet, and seventeen large Moorish ,, | ens 
vessels, all of which, after a smart action, he captured. feet cap- 
These proceedings had afforded him a vast booty, and ‘”“* 

he sailed home, arriving on July 22, 1506, and leaving four ships 
to protect Cochin. 

In 1507 Don Francis Almeida, with the rank of staaagascar 
Viceroy of India, arrived in command of a magnificent “vere 
fleet of twenty-two ships and 1,500 trained soldiers. Ron Francis. 
After building a fort at Anchidéva, near Goa, he viceroy. 
tailed to Cochin, bearing a crown of gold and jewels which had 
been specially manufactured for Triumpéra; but the old rajah 
had retired from the cares of government, and his nephew, the 
reigning prince, was invested with it in his stead. Almeida 
now gained intelligence of a formidable combination ,. ion 
of native powers against the Portuguese. The Zamorin of native 
had not only drawn the court of Beejanugger, or against the 
Beejapoor—it is not very clear which—but the King of Portustc**: 
Guzerat, into an offensive and defensive alliance. The Ma- 
homedans, who had so long enjoyed an exclusive western trade, 
found it to be very seriously interfered with, if not entirely 
intercepted ; for the Portuguese squadrons cruised in the Indian 
Ocean, up to the mouth of the Red Sea, and intercepted most of 
the Moorish vessels. Through Mahmood Shah I., then king of 
Guzerat, the assistance of the Mameluke Sooltan of Egypt was 
invoked ; and the Venetians, who took up the subject with ardour, 
furnished him with timber and artificers. By these 4 manome- 
means, in 1507, a fleet of twelve ships, under Ameer San fect 
Hoosein, was sent to Guzerat from Suez in the Red the Red Bea. 
Sea, and united with the fleet of Mahmood Shah, under his 
admiral, Mullik Eydéz. The combined fleets sailed southwards; 
and the Egyptian fleet being in advance, found the Portuguese 
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at Choule, and immediately engaged it with an ardour and skill 
wavaien. 22 yet unknown to the Portuguese. The Guzerat fleet 
grement followed, and the close of the action found the Por- 
pas tuguese so disabled, that they were obliged to retreat, 
The Porta- losing their flag-ship, which carried Lorenzo Almeida 
anverely and a crew of 100 men, of whom only nineteen escaped. 
defeated, = ‘The accounts given by Faria y Souza, and the Ma- 
homedan historian, differ widely as to the loss in men; but 
they agree as to the flag-ship and the death of Lorenzo, and there 
is no doubt that the Portuguese on this occasion experienced a 
severe check. 
It might have been difficult indeed for them to hold the sea, 
but for the opportune arrival, in 1508, of thirteen ships 
Partwwucse 8nd 1,300 soldiers, under Tristan d’Acunha, and 
reinforce. = another fleet of twelve ships, under Alfonso Albu- 
D'acuuba querque. These combined armaments attacked the 
querque. § Mahomedan positions in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea; 
Mahomedan abd Muscat and Ormuz, the most important of all, 
eedeeleh fell in succession. Ormuz could not, however, be 
retained with the force at the admiral’s disposal; and 
having received news of his appointment as viceroy, he crossed 
to the Indian coast. Almeida, however, who was bent on taking 
revenge for his defeat at Choule, would not resign his office; and 
proceeded in search of the combined Mahomedan fleets. They 
had sailed northwards, and being presently out of reach, Almeida 
attacked the fort of Dabul, then the property of the King of Ahmed- 
Aimetaa = UUGBer, on the plea that it belonged to one who had 
destroys joined the Zamorin’s confederacy. This was not pro- 
gai bable, perhaps; but it may be easily supposed that the 
admiral knew little of the divisions of Deccan kingdoms. After 
navaten.  G2Stroying Dabul by a cannonade, Almeida did not land 
-aagement at his troops—he sailed northwards, and found the Maho- 
Victotyofthe medan fleets at Diu. He at once attacked them, and 
Portuguese. the Egyptian admiral, in a chivalrous spirit, weighed 
anchor and engaged him. The ‘result was a splendid victory to 
the Portuguese, and a complete satisfaction for the defeat of 
Aimetars  Choule; but it was stained by a savage act of Almeida, 
cruel. who put hia prisoners to death. Of this engagement 
there is no trace in the history of Guzerat; but Faria y Souza’s 
account of it is too circumstantial to be doubted. Almeida still 
Arrivatofa Tefused to give up his authority, and actually impri- 
fleet under ~~ soned Albuquerque; but the arrival of a new fleet 
are under Dom Fernando Coutinho, in 1510, obliged 
Almeida, him to resign. Almeida perished in a quarrel with 
some Kaffrs on the African coast; and he had been told, 
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it is related, by an Indian astrologer, that he should not reach 
Portugal. 

Albuquerque’s first act was to attack Calicut. Coutinho led the 
assault; but, drawn on too far by hia ardour, was oyjeut 
killed, and Albuquerque himself severely wounded. attacked. 
For the present, therefore, the viceroy withdrew from Calicut, 
and proceeded towards Ormuz; but by the way turned 
against Goa, then in possession of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
king of Beejapoor, which fell, almost without resistance. In 
1611 Goa was retaken by Ismail Adil Shah’s general, .. oon. 
Kumél Khan; but Albuquerque had seen the beauty quered hy the 
and value of its position, and determined to regainit, 
and soon afterwards, suddenly appearing before the ty tence 
city, carried it by assault. The Beejapoor troops de- 4°! Sts 
fended the place bravely; but they could not with- Sst” 
stand the ardour of the Europeans, who inflicted a loss 4/buaeraue. 
upon them of 6,000 men. No attempt was made by the King 
of Beejapoor to retrieve his loss, and the Portuguese were allowed 
to retain this most valuable possession under a covenant not to in- 
crease their territories. Albuquerque now declared Goa «., pecomes 
to be the capital of the Portuguese dominions in India the Portu- - 
—a distinction it still preserves. From the capture of °°“? 
Goa tili his death in 1578, the viceroy was actively employed 
against Malacca, Pegu, Aden, Ormuz, and Diu. Ormuz was 
attacked in 1514, and a fort built there, and the Portuguese power 
was fully recognised by the King of Persia. 

These glories did not, however, protect the viceroy from the 
intrigues of his enemies at court ; and, instead of receiv- ieee 
ing the title of Duke of Goa, as he had hoped, he was superseded 
superseded by his avowed enemy Soarez. He was ill gre 
when he received the news, and it hastened his death. prancist. 
On December 16, 1515, the great viceroy died, com- }ins of 
mending his son and a small property to his sovereign. 

‘Tn regard to the affairs of India,’ he said with his last breath, 
‘ they will speak for him and for me.’ Albuquerque had literally 
fulfilled the object of his mission ; he had made his na- smectite: 
tion master of the Indian seas, and he had carried its buquerque's 
arms victoriously into the Eastern Archipelago, from sicinnae 
whence, to Aden and Ormuz, there was none to dispute them. 
As nearly as possible all the Mahomedan trade with Western 
India had now been intercepted : and the European traders, instead 
of Genoa and Venice, now sought Indian drugs and Blieweus 

manufactures at Lisbon. He had committed his character ot 
govereign to no territorial acquisition which would have ‘°"'*"™ 
cramped his proceedings: and when he took Goa, he restricted 


Goa captured. 
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himself to the city and fort, giving its dependencies to his native 
ally, Timoja, who governed them for him. Albuquerque was a 
brave and honourable gentleman ; his acts have no stain of cruelty 
or deceit upon them, and he was reepected, as much as feared, by 
his enemies, 

His successors were men of a different stamp : less soldiers than 
His suc merchants. Lopé Soarez made an unsuccessful attempt to 
Ceecors: take Aden; and Malacca was threatened, only to be saved 
by the spirit of its garrison. In 1517, however, Fernando Perez de 
First inter. “+0drada reached Canton, and established the first Euro- 
course with pean trading relations with the Chinese. Diego Lopez de 

Siquéra was a viceroy of much the same character as 
Soarez. He had a fleet of forty ships and 3,000 men. With 
these, in 1521, he sailed to Diu, and made the old demand in 
Diego Lopez regard to a site for a fort; bat meeting with a stern 
defeated by refusal from the old Guzerat admiral, abandoned the 
dao admiral enterprise, and retired, but not unmolested, for 
Mullik Eyaéz harassed his rear, took one of his vessels, and 
followed him to Choule, where he wasagain shamefully defeated. 
That the Portuguese were cowardly, began to be believed by the 
are Kings of Guzerat and the Deccan; and in 1522, the 
taken by the King of Beejapoor attacked Goa, which he was how- 

ever unable to take; but the Portuguese could not 
defend the territory of thoir native ally, Timoja, which was an- 
nexed to the Beejapoor dominions. It is true that this pusillanimity 
was redeemed by Hector di Silviera, in 1527; but a review of 
his proceedings will be better deferred to the history of Bahadur 
Shah, king of Guzerat, over whom a great victory was obtainod. 
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BOOK IY. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


OP THE INVASION AND REIGN OF BABUR—INTRODUCTORY. 


BEFORE entering on the details of the last Moghul invasion and 
its consequences, and the establishment of an imperial dynasty, in 
many respects differing very materially from its predecessors—a 
dynasty which, after attaining the utmost degree of splendour and 
power, was finally extinguished in misery and shame within the 
last few years—it seems an appropriate stage in this history to 
review, very briefly, the effects of the early Mahomedan rule upon 
India, and upon its people, up to the period referred to. 

If this period be reckoned from the first invasion of Mahmood 
Shah of Ghuzny, in a.p. 100], to the establishment of the Emperor 
Babur at Dehly, in 1526, it amounts to 525 years; but as the 
Mahomedan expeditions to India, up to the reign of Mahomed 
Ghoory—nearly 200 years later—may be considered more as mili- 
tary and predatory operations than affecting the government of the 
country, then only partially occupied by military posts, it becomes 
necessary to date the establishment of Mahomedan governmient 
from the reign of Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, whose administration 
may be said to have commenced immediately after the battle of 
Narrain, in 1193 ; for, after that period, the various dynasties of the 
Mahomedan kings succeeded each vther, as has been exhibited in 
detail, without interruption, down to the extinction of that of 
Lody, by Babur, in a.p. 1526. The period of actual administration, 
therefore, becomes reduced to 333 years. It was at first neces- 
sarily partialand circumscribed ; but was gradually extended over 
the whole of India to the north, and as far asthe Krishna river to 
the south, which as yet defined the extent of the Mahomedan pos- 
sessions. South of the Krishna, as late as 1526, the country, up 
to this period, was exclusively Hindoo. 

It is always difficult to realise the progress of time by mere 
numbers. If reduced to practical application, the figures 333 may 
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serve to represent the period between the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and King John of England; or, as a later standard, between 
Henry VIII. and the present year, 1870, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The events of the intervening periods may be followed 
mentally, and the progress made estimated ; and hence a deduc- 
tion follows in regard to the time which has been needed to 
produce the changes that are evident. It is by no means so 
easy, however, to deal with the variations of a distant period, in 
© country entirely differing, in all respects, from any European 
standard; and while there is nothing on record among Hindoos, it 
is from the histories of the Mahomedans alone that the deficiency 
can be supplied; and from the details of their progress up to 1526, 
the conclusions to be arrived at are eminently unfavourable. This 
period has been shown to have been one continuous struggle for 
dominion, and, for the most part, for the suppression of Hindooism ; 
and though the former had succeeded, the latter had made no 
progress whatever. It was in vain that millions, perhaps, of the 
Hindoos had been sacrificed under the fanatic zeal of an intolerant 
faith ; equally vain that their temples had been destroyed, the 
idols they contained broken to pieces, and their holiest shrines 
desecrated. Hindooism yet remained, in every part of India, dear 
to the people, and ita rites were practised in defiance of edicts, 
and of Mahomedan terrorism. There is hardly a reign of the early 
Mahomedan kings, in which expeditions for the express purpose 
of the extermination of idolatry and infidels are not chronicled 
with undisguised exultation by the Mahomedan historians; and 
the details of wholesale brutal massacres, or making slaves of tens 
of thousands of captives at a time, up to the period under notice 
are at once savage and repulsive. If here and there they are 
varied by the comparatively benevolent toleration of one monarch, 
he is almost invariably succeeded by another of the hereditary 
stamp. 

Up to the period of 1526 thera is no appearance of the Hindoos 
having enjoyed the continuance of their own peculiar laws; and 
indeed, under the tenets of the Mahomedan faith, and its practice, it 
would have been impossible for Mahomedan law officers to have 
administered, or even recognised them. It can only be assumed, 
therefore, that they were continued in secret, and were applied to 
questions of inheritance after a manner which avoided, or did not 
provoke, interference; and that their social ranks of caste pro- 
tected them from disabilities which would otherwise have ensued. 
The Emperor Babur mentions in his Memoirs, that when he arrived 
in India, the officers of revenue, merchants, and workpeople were 
all Hindoos. In regard to the two last, the statement is no doubt 
literally correct. Mahomedan merchants, or dealers in money, 
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were very rare, and with few exceptions Mahomedan artisans 
equally so; but his statement as regards the first classes must be 
received with reservation : and it is most probable that the em- 
ployment of Hindoos extended only to the lower order of collectors 
of revenue, scribes and clerks—offices for which Mahomedans had 
neither qualifications nor tastes. In their dealings with the people, 
who spoke only vernacular languages, Hindoos were indeed indis- 
pensable, as interpreters and local managers; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is no trace of them having been admitted to 
public offices, or to any share in the government of their own 
people. Nor was it until after-times that their abilities were put 
to use, and they were allowed to rise in the imperial service to 
the rank to which they were entitled. 

There was not only no progress in Hindoo literature or science, 
which before the Mahomedan invasion had attained great per- 
fection, but what they possessed had grown obsolete from actual 
desuetude. ‘heir trade had become impoverished, and that with 
foreign countries, except on the western coast, appears to have 
ceased altogether. Every Hindoo State, except a few of the 
Rajpoots in Rajpootana, had disappeared from the records of his- 
tory; and while those that remained had as yet held their position 
only by their indomitable valour, they were tributary to the 
paramount power. In the whole of India there remained but one 
unconquered and independent, which was the kingdom of Beeja- 
nugger, and that was soon to follow the fate of the rest. 

Had, however, these great national revolutions been attended 
with any corresponding benefit to the people? Had the Ma- 
homedan Government introduced any civilizing influence of its 
own in furtherance of what had existed before? It is dif- 
ficult to discover any whatever; nay, it is evident that in the 
destruction of the Hindoo nationality, the Mahomedans had sup- 
plied none of their own spirit or energy. They had not sought to 
raise the Hindoos to their own level, but to depress them as 
much as it was possible to effect; and they lay, as it were, at the 
feet of their conquerors, humbled and helpless, the sport of every 
succeeding tyrant, or breathing awhile in peace under the rule 
of a monarch comparatively merciful and considerate. In one 
point, however, the Mahomedans could make no impression upon 
the ancient Hindoo system, which would in any degree tend to 
their own benefit, and for the most part it underwent no inter- 
ference. This was the mdependent government of villages by 
their local and hereditary corporations; and ‘it was this system 
which secured to the Hindoo people, and perpetuated, the only 
freedom they retained. 

The antiquity of village administration cannot be estimated ; 
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but that it descended from the Aryan period can hardly be doubted. 
As lands were occupied by communities, which supported them- 
selves by agriculture, members of trades and handicrafts were 
neceasary to the general wants, and to retain their services, be- 
came hereditary officers. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the potter, and others, were servants of the village, 
and were paid by dues levied on the produce at harvest. Over 
these was placed a chief authority or magistrate, and an ac- 
countant and registrar, whose offices aleo became hereditary. The 
head men, with the artificers and some others, formed the village 
council, which managed all local affairs, regulated the distribution 
of lands, settled local disputes, agreed with the officers of State 
for the revenues to be paid, collected them and transmitted them. 
Revolutions in general governments, of kingdoms or provinces, did 
not affect the constitution of these village republics: they were 
independent in the management of their own affairs; sometimes 
paying more, sometimes paying less, according to the rigour or 
mercy of the demand, but still preserving independence as far as 
social government was concerned. Nor did it much signify 
whether their government were Hindoo or Mahomedan. Over 
these communities the storms of dynastic revolution passed with- 
out effect; and as they were in 1526, so for the most part they 
remain, still practically free. The Mahomedans made no change 
in them ; they must have seen that they could substitute nothing 
more simple or more efficient. A brutal monarch like Mahomed 
Toghluk might, for a time, impose cesses or taxes which rendered 
cultivation impossible, and when the villagers fled, might hunt 
them down like wild beasts; but even such misery had only a 
temporary result. When the storm passed over, the people re- 
sumed their old habits, and their old system, which, throughout 
India, might be modified by local existing circumstances, but was 
never wholly changed or eradicated. It was the only condition of 
freedom which remained to the Hindoos, and it was maintained. 
The Hindoo system had involved payment in kind—a fifth generally 
of the produce. This was changed by the Mahomedans into a com- 
muted payment in coin, when coin became plentiful, and was 
probably of mutual advantage to both parties. It may also be 
stated, to the credit of the Mahomedan Governments, that their 
demands and assessments were seldom excessive or tyrannical, 
except when a poll-tax was imposed in addition to the demand 
upon the cultivation; and when this took place, it was at- 
tributable to the fanatic zeal which sought to abolish general’ 
idolatry by taxation of individuals. : 
It has been often said in praise of the Mahomedan period, that 
its monuments are unswrpassable in grandeur ; and this is true to a 
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certain extent, though that grandeur belongs to the period to 
come, rather than that which has been described. Up to 1626, 
architecture had made comparatively little progress, and their 
magnificent fortresses were only perfected after the introduction 
of artillery. Feroze Toghluk had constructed canals, and intro- 
duced from the south of India the system of irrigation; but his 
is a solitary instance of this public benevolence, and personally, 
in all respects, he was one of the most considerate of the early 
emperors of Dehly. Of the rest there are but few remains of 
any beauty or grandeur; even their mausoleums and palaces are 
insignificant in comparison with those which followed at Agra 
and Dehly, and in the Deccan; and it was in Guzerat and Malwah 
only, where the local monarchs applied the principle of Jain 
architecture to their public edifices, that up to this period, 1526, 
any remarkable buildings had been constructed. 

In regard to education, the Mahomedans founded many colleges 
and schools at their capitals, and in some instances extended their 
school system into villages in connection with the endowments of 
mosques; but the languages taught in them, Persian and Arabic, 
were foreign to the people, and even to Mahomedans who became 
gradually part of the general population, and spoke vernacular 
languages. The range of acquirement was confined to religious 
works and a few elementary sciences, inferior to those of the 
Hindoos, and were unattainable by the people at large. It may 
be presumed that ordinary Hindoo village-schuols were not in- 
terfered with, but they formed no part of the State system. 
It is recorded of many of the kings, that they patronised litera- 
ture; that they themselves were authors and poets; but the 
leamed men who assembled at their courts were not Indian; 
they came from Syria, Arabia, Persia, and even Spain; that is, 
from those countries to which the best era of Mahomedan litera- 
ture belongs. Some local historians made records of their times ; 
but the best of them, Ferishta, was a Persian, and belonged to a 
later period. Any progress in science which distinguished other 
Mahomedan countries did not appear in India. In poetry, and in 
novels and tales, there is an equal blank as regards native Ma- 
homedans ; for Ameer Khoosroo, and other Dehly authors, were 
fureigners. It has been already stated, that Hindoo literature was 
dead. 


In the general improvement of the country no progress appears. 
Main tracks between the capital and the chief towns of provinces 
might be cleared of impediments and jungles; but it has not 
been discovered that any permanent road or causeway was ever 
attempted or executed. There were horse-posts, and post-houses 
in some instances; but these were for the use of Government 
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servants and messengers, not for the people at large. In other 
respects, the communications through the country, whether by 
wheeled carriages or bullocks, remained as they were before the 
advent of the Mahomedans. 

It will be admitted, perhaps, that such a system of government 
was capable of no enlightened progress, and was not fitted for 
initiating any. It had never attempted any centralizing influences 
of amelioration, and was one of brute force and conquest only, 
without other aim or consequence. In its turn, and without any 
principle of co-adhesion, it had fallen to pieces, as was its in- 
evitable destiny ; and it may be believed that in 1526, the inmha- 
bitanta of Northern India regarded their deliverance from their 
gloomy and dissolute Afghan tyrants with a grim satisfaction, 
though they might not have much hope from their Moghul suc- 
Cessors. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OF THE MOGHUL DYNASTY—THE REIGN OF BABUR, 
A.D. 1526 to 1530, 


Basvr was 8 lineal descendant of Teimoor, or Tamerlane, and the 
sixth in deacent from him. His father, Oomur Sheikh Mirza, had 
first been placed in charge of Kabool, by his father, Abu Said; 
but he was removed to Ferghana, on the Juxartes, where Babur 
was born. His mother was a Moghul of the race of Ghengis 
Khan ; but Babur had no liking for the tribe, and indeed has 
recorded that he detested them. It is strange, therefore, that the 
dynasty he founded m India should ever have been termed 
Moghul ; it was essentially Tartar ; but the most recent invasions 
from the west having been by Moghuls, all Mahomedans had 
become known under that appellation, and the emperora them- 
telves never seem to have desired to alter what was assigned to 
them by the people. It would be foreign to the scope of this 
work to follow the early fortunes of Babur. They are full of 
romance, and the student will find in the Autobiography of this 
prince, translated by Mr. Erskine, not only a fund of information 
in regard to transactions in Central Asia in the becinning of the 
sixteenth century, but a delightful record of his own tastes, 
feelings, and adventures, written with truth, and under a high 
sense of enjoyment of the beauties and pleasures of nature and of 
life, which is very charming. When he was only twelve years 
old, he lost his father, and became king of the family dominions ; 
and at the age of fifteen, he had conquered for himself his 
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ancestors’ capital of Sarmacand. This he was too weak to retain— 
his conquest, and even his own dominions, alike passed away from 
him, and he was reduced to such straits of poverty, that his 
servants even abandoned him. When in his twenty-third year, 
Babur was driven out of Trans-Oxania, and this seems to have 
been the turning-point in his fortune; for in 1604, abandoning 
Central Asia, he had possessed himself of the kingdom of Kabool, 
where he reigned, in a constant state of chronic warfare with his 
neighbours, and of watchfulness to preserve his own possessions. 
In 1611 he had again taken Sarmacand; but, as before, could not 
retain it; and by a combination of Persians and Uzbeks, in 1514, 
he was deprived of all his dominions except Bactria. It was now 
that he turned his attention to India, The news of the dis- 
tractions and a vee revolutions at Dehly reached him through 
Doulut Khan y, Viceroy of the Punjab, from time to time ; 
and he conceived it a favourable opportunity for establishing the 
empire, to which, by his ancestor Teimoor’s conquest, he had at 
least a better claim than any of the adventurers who had success- 
ively filled the throne. His firat advance into India took place in 
1619; but he had only reached Peshawur, when an invasion of 
Budukshfén by the King of Kashgar obliged him to return. He 
had been unable to establish communication with Doulut Khan 
Lody ; but he had written to the Emperor Ibrahim Lody, that the 
Punjab should of right belong to him, and he requested its 
cession. In 1520 he again marched into India, but was obliged 
to return as suddenly as before, to repel an invasion from 
Kandahar. In 1524 Doulut Khan renewed his invitations, and 
Babur advanced as far as Lahore; but Doulut Khan had now 
turned against him, and in the uncertainty of his position, Babur 
returned to Kabool, having left governors in the districts he had 
occupied. Meanwhile the Prince Alla-ood-deen Lody, uncle to the 
King of Dehly, who had been residing at Kabool, made an 
attempt, under the assistance of Doulut Khan, to gain the throne 
of Dehly: but was defeated, and returned to his place of refuge. 
This seems to have encouraged Babur to make a final attempt. 
He croased the Indus on December 15, 1526, at the head of only 
10,000 chosen horse, and was met by Doulut Khan Lody and his 
son Ghazy Khan, at the head of 40,000 Dehly cavalry ; but they 
declined an action, and reconciliation between Babur and Doulut 
Khan ensued soon afterwards. Invitations from many parties dis- 
affected to the emperor noyw caine: in.rapidly, and the sequel has 
already been related in Chapter XII, Book II.; the battle at 
Paniput, and the death of Ibrahim Lody in the action. Sending 
on his eldest son Hoomayoon to occupy Agra, Babur entered 
Debly on May 10, 1526, and was proclaimed Emperor of India. 
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Babur had probably been misinformed as to the true condition 
of the monarchy of Debly; he may have considered that it ex- 
tended over all India, whereas he found it to be confined toa 
narrow tract, north-west of Dehly, communicating with the 
Punjab. All else, to the south and east, was in the possession of 
revolted chieftains, and must be reconquered. His army too was 
probably affected by this discovery, as much as by the heat of the 
weather: for it became discontented, and even among the nobles 
and courtiers of Dehly an expectation appears to have arisen that 
Babur, like his ancestor Teimoor, would be content with a 
ransom, and leave them to their usual intrigues and revolutions. 
Babur, however, was equal to the emergency. He had come to 
conquer India, and would do so. His appeal to his own army was 
successful ; under his resolute demeanour, many who had revolted 
made submission, and in four months his son Hoomayoon had 
recovered Joonpoor, and with it much of Bengal and Behar. 

- While the power of the Dehly kings was on the decline, that of 
the Hindoos in Rajpootana was on the increase, and had become 
in a great measure consolidated under Sunga, rajah of Chittore. 
In 1519 he had defeated and taken prisoner Mahmood Khiljy, 
king of Malwah, and since then had very materially increased in 
power. So long as Babur was merely opposed to a King of Dehly, 
anything that would tend to weaken that monarchy was welcome 
to the Hindoo prince, and he had sent Babur friendly communica- 
tions; but when he became emperor, the situation was changed. 
Rajah Sunga summoned to his aid all the choicest warriors of the 
Rajpoot tribes: and exciting them by an appeal to their former 
chivalrous deeds in defence of Hindooism and their country, 
received an enthusiastic response. Once overthrown, the Ma~ 
homedans could not again rise, and the national faith would be 
restored. War was now declared, Mahomedan outposts were 
driven into the fort of Byana, and the Hindoo army advanced 
towards Dehly, and was met by Babur near Sikry. His Memoirs 
afford ample evidence of the anxiety he suffered on this occasion. 
An astrologer from Kabool had foretold the defeat of his army ; 
his best veteran troops were dismayed; his Indian horse either 
deserted to the enemy or left his camp. He became penitent 
before God, he says: forswore drinking, gave away his gold and 
silver cups, and vowed to let his beard grow; but he did more 
than this—he assembled his best officers, and appealed to their 
honour, and the glory they had already achieved in many a 
fight. Were men of Islam to quail before the infidels? The 
reply was a fervent shout of devotion. As he drew up his army 
before the action, he rode down the lines cheering the men, and 
giving his instructions, and saw with joy that their old spirit had 
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notdeparted. The Rajpoots fought with a valour and desperation 
that astonished even Babur himself; but they sustained a bloody 
defeat, and fled. In the sequel, Rajpootana was reduced to 
order, and Mahomedan garrisons placed in strong positions; and 
this having been accomplished, Babur turned his arms towards 
Mahmood Lody, who, having assumed the title of sooltan, had 
declared independence, and advanced to Benares with 160,000 
men. This great but incongruous levy was also defeated, and 
afterwards dispersed, Mahmood himself retiring beyond the 
Soane river. Babur was now in possession of the Dehly territory 
south of the Ganges. North Behar was still held by the King of 
Bengal; but he made little resistance, and was admitted to terms. 
Soon afterwards a body of Afghans, who had separated from the 
Bengal army, rallied under Bayezeed Khan, and had taken Lukh- 
now; but these also were pursued and dispersed, and at the 
conclusion of this glorious and memorable campaign, Babur re- 
tuned to Agra. It had been his last effort. 

At Agra Babur was joined by his son Hloomayoon, who had 
left his government of Badukshan without leave, but was never- 
tneless affectionately welcomed. It is very possible that he had 
received intimation of his father’s indifferent state of health, 
and wished to be near him. He himself, however, fell ill, and so 
dangerously, that his life was despaired of. When Hoomayoon 
had been altogether given up by the physicians, his father, in 
accordance with a strange superstition of his country, and despite 
the entreaties of his courtiers, determined to give his own life for 
his son’s, and take his son’s illness on himself; he accordingly 
walked thrice round his bed praying. In a short time after- 
wards he was heard to exclaim, ‘I have borne it away, I have 
borne it away!’ and began to decline. But, as has been stated, 
his health had already been affected by the climate of India, and 
the immense personal exertions made in the last campaign: and an 
illness began, before which he gradually sank, and expired at Agra, 
on December 26, 1520, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty-eighth of his reign. 

Of all the varied acts of his romantic life, there was none which, 
for daring valour, resolution, and consummate ability, could com- 
pare with Babur’s short but brilliant Indian career. In less than 
four years, he had not only founded the dynasty of a great empire, 
but had recovered most of the ancient possessions of Dehly. He 
had himself selected a place for his grave, by a sparkling stream, 
near Kabool, and he was buried there ; while to this day the garden 
around his tomb is a favourite holiday resort of the people of 
that city. Mr. Elphinstone has recorded an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of this great man (‘ History,’ Book VII.), and quoted 
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from his Memoirs many curious and interesting passages; but the 
Memoirs themselves are hardly to be estimated from extracta, and 
should be read in their entirety, as the only means of understanding 
the great but simple wisdom, habitual generosity, and light-hearted 
cheerfulness, indomitable bravery and perseverance, wit, humour, 
and refreshing boon-companionship, of this most natural and ex- 
traordinary monarch. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE MOGHUL DYNASTY (continued)—THE FIRST REIGN OF 
HOOMAYOON, 1538 To 1540. 


On Hoomayoon’s accession to the throne of Dehly, he had to 
make provision, agreeably with his father’s dying request, for his 
own three brothers: Kamrfn, Hindél, and Mirza Askari. Of 
these, Kamran was employed as governor of Kabool and Kandahar ; 
the others had as yet received no offices. Hoomayoon would 
have preferred retaining Kabool and Kandahar as an appanage to 
his Indian dominions; nay, very possibly, might have preferred 
them to India itself; but he had little choice in the matter. 
Kamran was by no means disposed to give up the territory over 
which he ruled, and Hoomayoon had no means of compelling him 
to do so. He, therefore, made over Afghanistan to his brother, 
and with it, the whole of the Punjab. In following this course, 
however, he very materially weakened his own position; four 
years had not sufficed for consolidating the power of the new 
Indian dynasty, and Hoomayoon was by no means possessed of 
the talent or of the prestige of his father. He depended entirely 
upon his army, which was in fine condition; but he had alienated 
from himself the provinces from which fresh supplies of men could 
be drawn, the Indian soldiery had already the reputation of being 
mercenary and unfaithful, and he had no trust inthem. To his 
brother Hindél he allotted the government of Sumbbul, and to 
Mirza Askari that of Mewat in Northern Rajpootana. 

The emperor's first campaign was directed against the Hindoos 
of Bundelkund, always turbulent and disaffected. Kalinjer, so 
many times the subject of contention, was again being besieged, 
when the Afghan chieftains of Bengal, Bayezeed and Babun, again 
rebelled. This insurrection was speedily repressed, and the 
emperor proceeded to attack Chunar, then held by Shére Khan, 
another powerful Afghan feudatory. He however submitted, on 
condition of retaining his fort; and the emperor, in 1532, returned 
to Agra. At this period, the kingdom of Guzerat, as will be else- 
where related, had attained its greatest eminence. Bahadur Shah 
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was its king, who, as related in Ch. TII., Buok IJI., had succeeded 
Mozuffer Shah in 1526. He had annexed Malwah and some 
Hindoo States to his dominions; and as far south as Ahmed- 
nugger the kings of the Deccan acknowledged him as a para- 
mount power. Bahadur Shah was by no means disposed to 
acknowledge the new dynasty of Dehly. If he owed allegiance at 
all, it was to the house of Lody, which had afforded him honour- 
able protection in his absence from Guzerat ; none certainly to the 
house of Teimoor. Nevertheless Bahadur Shah might have been 
as little noticed by Hoomayoon as he had been by Babur, had he 
chosen to keep neutral ; but he did not remain so. His first offence 
was the protection of Hoomayoon’s brother-in-law, who, under an 
accusation of treason, had fled from Dehly ; and while negotiations 
regarding him were in progress, Alla-oud-deen Lody, the uncle of 
the late Ibrahim Lody, whose unsuccessful attempt to possess 
himself of Dehly has been related in the Inst chapter, suddenly 
left Afghanistan, and claimed his assistance. Bahadur Shah 
dare not, perhaps, openly espouse his cause; but he gave him 
money, by which Alla-ocd-deen was enabled to equip a consider- 
able force, and dispatch it against Dehly, under the command of 
his son Tartar Khan. It was, however, defeated by the emperor 
in a general action fought near Byana, in which Tartar Khan 
was slain. Hoomayoon was not now to be restrained from follow- 
ing up his victory over the malcontents in an advance into Guzerat ; 
and this was delayed on a serious point of honour peculiar to the 
times. Bahadur Shah was engaged in war with the Rajah of 
Chittore, and had invested that fort. Were he to be attacked in 
that position, it would not only be at a disadvantage, but as a 
corresponding relief to ‘the Infidels.’ Hoomayoon waited there- 
fore for the fall of Chittore; and in November 1584 advanced 
upon Bahadur Shah’s camp, which was entrenched at Munde- 
soor. He had placed great confidence in his guns, which were 
served by the Portuguese, who had enabled him to prevail at 
Chittore; but they were of no avail: Hoomayoon cut off the 
supplies, and on his final attack in March 1535, Bahadur fled 
precipitately to Mandoo, and thence, finding himself pursued 
by the emperor in person, to Cambay, and eventually to 
the Island of Diu. Bahadur did not attempt to defend his 
territories, of which the emperor took possession; but the fort of 
Champanair long held out, and was only taken by escalade, the 
emperor himself being one of the three hundred men who gained 
entrance by climbing its almost perpendicular side, by means 
of steel spikes driven into crevices in the rock, while the 
attention of the garrison was drawn off by a feint against the 
gate. Believing his occupation of Guzerat to have been secure, 
Hoomayoon left the province under charge of his brother 
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Mirza Askari, the history of whose brief administration will be 
given in connection with the reign of Bahadur Shah, and marched 
for Bengal, about 1537, according to Mr. Elphinstone’s computa- 
tion of time, against Shére Khan, who had again rebelled, and on 
this occasion in a most formidable manner. The details of Shére 
Khan's progress: will be more fitly given in the history of his 
career and reign than in this place. Hoomayoon, as he advanced 
eastwards, found Shére Khan was engaged in subduing Bengal: 
and he therefore laid siege to Chunar, which lay in the direct line 
of his advance, and of his communications. Chunar was taken— 
the pass of Chikragully, on the bank of the Ganges, was found 
unoccupied, and Hoomayoon’s army debouched without opposition 
into the plains of Bengal. Gour was taken possession of almost 
without resistance, but still Shére Khan was at a distance. He 
had, however, followed a wise course. He had allowed the 
emperor to advance, as it were, into a decoy. The Ganges began 
to inundate the country, and the rains rendered it impassable. 
The emperor held his ground near Gour during the monsoon, but 
when the dry season enabled him to advance, he found that Shére 
Khan had thrown himself between Gour and the upper provinces, 
and was intercepting his communications. The advanced force of 
his army, on its return towards the upper provinces, was defeated 
near Mongyr, and before he could form any plans of his own, 
Shére Khan with his whole army had taken up a position across 
his very path. (This campaign is one of the few of Indian 
occurrence in which military manceuvres were resorted to which 
can be followed with accuracy ;) and Shére Khan is entitled to 
high credit asa general, for tie disposition and management of 
his forces. The emperor did not attack him at once, as he might 
have done with advantage, but allowed him, during a delay of 
nearly two months, to entrench his camp; out of which he sallied 
on the night of June 15, 1539, leaving enough force to mask his 
movements, and at daybreak the following morning assaulted the 
emperor in three divisions. The emperor's bridge of boats had not 
been finished, and escape was next to impossible—Shére Khan’s 
attack was irresistible. Hoomayoon, as a last resource, plunged on 
horseback into the river, and would have been drowned with his 
horse, had not a water-carrier, floating on an inflated water-bag, 
rescued him. His army, including the best portion of his father’s 
veterans, perished for the most part by the sword and in the in- 
undations, The empress, who had been taken prisoner, was after- 
wards sent by Shére Khan to Agra, with every mark of respect. 
Hoomayoon reached Agra safely, and found public affairs in great 
confusion. His defeat, and the loss of his army, had reduced his 
prestige. His brother Hindél had conspired against him, and 
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Kamran, who had arrived from Kabool, was hardly to be trusted. 
Eventually, however, they were all reconciled. They expected that 
Shére Khan would follow up his successes, and were prepared to 
meet him ; but instead of doing so, he remained in Bengal, reducing 
the whole to order, and establishing his own government. Growing 
weary of delay, and seeing how greatly Shére Khan was im- 
proving his position, the emperor moved against him in April 
1640; and near Kanouj, met Shére Khan, who had advanced to 
encounter him. Hoomayoon had constructed a bridge of boats 
across the Ganges, over which he was allowed to pass his army 
without molestation. No sooner had he done so, however, 
than he was attacked by Shére Khan on May 16, and sustained 
an irreparable defeat. His army was driven back upon the 
bridge and into the river, where it perished for the most part; 
and Hoomayoon, whose horse was wounded, would have perished 
also, but for a eunuch, who guided an elephant on which the 
emperor had mounted, into the river and swam it across. Here, 
too, escape would have been impossible, for the elephant could 
not mount the steep bank on the other side; but two soldiers, 
who saw what had happened, tied their turbans together, threw 
them to the emperor, and so drew him to the shore. He was 
now joined by his brothers Hindal and Askari, and rallying a few 
troops, they made the best of their way back to Agra, whence, 
collecting such treasures and valuables as they could, the brothers 
pursued their route to Lahore, expecting that Kamran, who was 
there, would enable them to hold their ground. In this, however, 
the emperor was mistaken ; for Kamrdén made peace with Shére 
Kyhan, by the cession of the Punjab, and retired to Kabool. 
Hoomayoon now proceeded to Sinde, then in possession of 
Hoosein Arghoon; and endeavoured to excite him to action in 
his behalf. But he was coldly received, and in the end opposed 
by this prince, who forced him to leave Sinde; and in his ex- 
tremity, the emperor determined to cross the desert, and threw 
himself upon the protection of Mal Déo, rajah of Joudpoor. The 
march was one of misery and privation, many of his followers 
perished from thirst ; and when the unfortunate monarch reached 
Joudpoor, he found the rajah hostile to him, and was obliged once 
more to resume his wanderings in the desert between that city 
and the Indus. It was a tract of burning sand, with hardly a 
break, unrelieved by the shade of a single tree, and almost destie 
tute of water. Wherever there was any in the deep wells, a few 
houses had been built, generally fortified, and defended by a bold 
race of hereditary robbers and marauders. These people guarded 
their water with the utmost jealousy, resisted the attempts of the 
emperor's escort to ebtain it, and after sharp skirmishes in many 
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places, the unhappy fugitives were frequently driven off, and, 
already exhausted, had to struggle, as best they could, to another 
halting-place further on. In addition to the men, the horses, and 
a few camels, there was a crowd of helpless women, including 
the empress, then far advanced in pregnancy, and her attendants. 
After many weary marches, attended with the loss of numbers of 
their company by exhaustion, thirst, and fighting, they found 
themselves pursued by a body of the Joudpoor cavalry, from whom 
escape was impossible; but they were not attacked, and it seemed 
the intention of their pursuers that they should perish in the 
waste ; for parties of horse preceded them, cutting off all access 
to water and provisions. Yet the emperor and his devoted fol- 
lowers struggled on, until, in final despair, they prepared them- 
selves for death. At this juncture, their pursuers appear to have 
been actuated by pity for their sufferings ; for the son of the rajah 
advanced with a flag of truce, and after upbraiding the emperor 
fur a wanton invasion, as it was considered, of the country, and 
the slaughter of cattle, provided him with water and a few coarse 
provisions, and suffered him to depart. Amerkote, upon which 
place his final hope of deliverance rested, was, however, still far 
distant, and the horrors of the preceding part of this sad march 
were almost exceeded before it was concluded ; but finally the 
emperor, with but seven followers, arrived at the fortress, and 
obtained from its rajah, Rain& Persdd, the hospitality and rest he 
so deeply needed. Here too was born, on October 14, 1542, the 
Prince Akbur, destined to become one of the most glorious 
monarchs that India ever possessed. 

From Amerkote, with the assistance of its rajah, Honmayoon 
made a fresh attempt to obtain a footing in Sinde. He was joined 
by other Hindoo princes, and found himself at the head of 15,000 
horse; but he made no progress against Hoosein Arghoon; and 
R&né Pers&d, affronted by the conduct of some Moghuls, suddenly 
left Hoomayoon’s camp, his example being followed by most of . 
the others. The contest with Hoosein Arghoon did not last long 
after this. Glad to be rid of the emperor on any terms, he assisted 
him to proceed to Kandahar, and on July 9, 1548, Hoomayoon 
proceeded thither, all hope of re-establishing himself in India 
being for the present abandoned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE AFGHAN DYNASTY OF sooR, 1540 To 15465. 


Arter the flight of the Emperor Hoomayoon from India, his suc- 
cessful rival, Shére Shah Soor, succeeded him; and established 
the seventh Afghan dynasty. Shére Shah was descended from a 
family of purely military adventurers. His grandfather, Ibrahim 
Khan Soor, a member of the Afghan tribe of that name, belonged 
to the town of Roh, in the province of Peshawur; and on the 
accession of King Bheilole Lody, came to Dehly in search of em- 
ployment. The Soor family claimed descent from the princes of 
Ghoor, one of whom, Mahomed Soor, settled among the Afghans 
of Réh, married the daughter of a chieftain, and transmitted his 
name to his posterity. The Soor tribe were thus distinguished as 
illustrious from the other Afghans of the country. Ibrahim Soor 
did not enter the royal service of Dehly; he was employed by 
Jumiél Khan, a nobleman of distinction, who, being afterwards 
appointed governor of Joonpoor, in Bengal, took Hussun, the son 
of Ibrahim Soor, with him, conferred upon him the command of 
500 horse, and granted estates for their maintenance. This person 
had eight sons, the two elder of whom, Fureed and Nizam, were 
legitimate ; but they seem to have been neglected and ill-treated, 
and Fureed left his father, and entered the service of Jum4] Khan, 
asa private soldier. His father wrote for him to be sent back 
‘for hia education ;’ but the young man could not be persuaded to 
return home, and applied himself diligently to study. 

After the lapse of several years, Hussun Soor visited Jumél 
Khan at Joonpoor, and being reconciled to his son Fureed, now 
made over to him the management of the family estate, which he 
conducted with great success: but he was eventually displaced by 
his father, at the instance of a favourite concubine, in favour of 
one of her sons, Sooliman. Fureed then left Bengal, and proceeded 
to Agra, where he took service with Doulut Khan Lody, a relative 
of the king, Ibrahim Lody, who endeavoured to interest the king 
in favour of his protégé; but failing in this, Fureed made no 
other effort to disturb his father’s arrangements, and on his 
death was recognised as his heir, and received the royal confirma- 
tion of the family estates. He was not opposed by Sooliman, who 
retired to the court of Mahomed Khan Soor, a distant relative, 
now governor of Joonpoor, who seems to have endeavoured to 
make an arrangement between the brothers, and was preparing to 
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enforce his award, when Ibrahim Lody, the king, fell in battle, 
and was succeeded by the Emperor Babur. ) 

Fureed Soor would have been unable to resist the combination 
against him, but for the protection of Mahomed Shah Lohany, 
who had assumed independence in Behar. On one occasion, during 
a hunting party, Fureed slew a tiger with a single blow of his 
sabre, and received on the spot the title of Shére Khan, by which 
he was ever afterwards distinguished, and was also appointed 
tutor to the king’s son. This did not, however, preserve him from 
the efforts of the family combination against him ; and eventually 
Mahomed Khan Soor, taking advantage of his temporary absence, 
sent a force into the district, and placed Sooliman and his brother 
Ahmed in possession of the family estate. Shére Khan took 
refuge with the governor of Kuna, and obtained from him a body 
of troops to recover his territories, in the name of the new Em- 
peror Babur. In this he was perfectly successful; and he re- 
covered also other districts in the emperor's name, besides his 
own, obliging Mahomed Khan Soor to fly. Shére Khan thus 
became locally very powerful; but he recalled Mahomed Khan 
Soor, and generously put him in re-possession of his estate, thus 
converting his greatest foe into his warmest friend. Shére Khan 
had doubtless thus early perceived the necessity of strengthening 
the Afyhan party in Bengal to the utmost of his power. Having 
thus settled his Bengal affairs, Shére Khan returned to Kuna, and 
accompanied his friend the governor on a visit to the Emperor 
Babur’s camp. 

Here he seems to have first conceived the possibility of recover- 
ing the throne of Dehly for the Afghan race. He said to a 
friend one day, ‘that he thought it would be no difficult matter 
to drive those foreigners, the Moghuls, out of the country. If the 
Afghans, who were now at enmity among themselves, could be 
brought to unite, the work might be effected ; and should fortune 
ever favour him, he imagined himself equal to the task.’ Ferishta 
gives also a characteristic anecdote of Shére Khan. He was 
seated one day at dinner in the emperor's tent, when solid dishes 
of meat were before him, and he had only a spoon. His call for a 
knife was not attended to, and drawing his dagger, he cut up 
what he needed, and made a hearty meal. The emperor, who 
had been watching his guest, turned to the steward of the house- 
hold and said, ‘This Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trifles, 
he may come to be a great man yet.’ Shére Khan was perhaps 
sensible of the imprudence of his conduct, for he left the 
emperor’s camp suddenly, on pretence that his estate had been 
attacked, and proceeded to King Mahomed Khan Lohany, with 
whom he became an especial favourite; and it is evident that the 
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manner and society of his own countrymen, the Afghans, were 
more acceptable to him than those of the court of the Moghul 
emperor. 

Not long afterwards, King Manomed Shah Lohany died, leaving 
a son—a minor; and his wife, the Sooltana Ladoo, as regent. 
Shére Khan acted as her minister; and, on the lady’s death, 
succeeded to the chief power in the State, which was increased by 
a decisive victory obtained over the forces of the King of Bengal. 
It would appear as though it were impossible for any Afghan to 
endure the success or prosperity of another, and this national 
failing had proved the ruin of their several royal dynasties. 
Although Shére Khan's government of the Joonpoor State had 
been singularly beneficial and successful, his countrymen urged 
the young king, Julal Khan, to fly to the King of Bengal, 
already smarting under Shére Khan’s defeat, and secure his aid in 
driving the minister from his position. Shére Khan could only 
protest his fidelity; but this had no effect, for the young king 
threw himself upon the protection of Mahmood Shah Poorby of 
Bengal, who, believing his statements, dispatched a large army 
against Shére Khan. This, however, like the former, was utterly 
routed, with the loss of its guns and elephants, by Shére Khan in 
person ; and the young king, who had been present with it, again fled 
to Bengal, and made no further attempt to recover his kingdom. 

This event materially increased Shére Khan's reputation, and 
also his actual power. He had now no rival in Behar, and by his 
marriage with Ladoo Mullika, the beautiful widow of Taj Khan, 
late governor of the fort of Chunar, secured that strong fort and 
its dependencies; while, about the same time, the successes of 
Mahomed Shah Lody against the Moghuls had secured Joonpoor 
and its dependencies, as far as Manukpoor, to the Afghans. This 
powerful Afghan confederacy did not, as has been already related 
in the life of the Emperor Hoomayoon, escape notice; and 
Hoomayoon marched against them from Kalinjer, which he was 
besieging. Whether from pique against Mahomed Shah Lody, 
or from a conviction that the proper time had not yet arrived, 
Shére Khan withdrew his forces from his ally, and an easy 
victory over him was obtained by the Moghuls. The Emperor 
Hoomayoon, who had supposed Shére Khan to be in his interest, 
now sent an officer—Hindoo Beg—to request the surrender of 
Chunar. This, however, being refused, the emperor proceeded in 
person to attack it, when Shére Khan protested his loyalty, and 
offered to send his son with 500 horse to serve in the royal army. 
These terms were accepted; Chunar was secured by a royal 
grant, and while the emperor was employed against Guzerat, 
Shére Khan, joined hy his son from the emperar’s camp, reduced 
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the whole of Behar, and afterwards Bengal. Shére Khan had 
now completely thrown off the mask; and on the emperor's return 
from Guzerat, he besieged Chunar, which was taken, after a de- 
fence of six months, forced the pass of Gurhy, and entered Bengal. 
Shére Khan was, however, in nowise dismayed. As Chunar had 
been captured, what he most needed was a safe place for his 
family, and where his treasure could be protected ; and he proposed 
to Hurree Krishn, a Hindoo chief who held possession of the 1m- 
pregnable fort of Rhotas, to admit him. The Hindoo, trusting to 
possess himself of Shére Khan's valuables, gave a ready assent. 
But Shére Khan had determined upon ejecting the Hindoo, and 
establishing a garrison of his own in the place. This was accom- 
plished by sending a number of armed men in covered litters into 
the fort, as had been done in the case of the capture of Aseergurh 
by the King of Khandésh; and, after a short struggle, Hurree 
Krishn fled. Shére Khan, who was not far off, now took possession 
of Rhotas, established a strong garrison in it, and was free to pro- 
secute the campaign against the emperor, now engaged at Gour, in 
Bengal. He, therefore, took up a position which he knew the royal 
army must pass on ita way back to Agra, where the rebellion of 
Hindél Mirza had rendered the emperor’s presence indispensable ; 
and the emperor's entire defeat has been already recorded. Shére 
Khan might have pursued the emperor with success, but 5,000 
Moghul horse had been left in Gour, and this force was attacked 
without delay, and eventually routed, with the loss of its general. 
Shére Khan now considered it a fitting period to assume the 
ee title of king, and he was crowned in 1539; and in the 
Roor,kinget next year, marched to meet the Emperor Hoomayoon, 
Bengal, 150. who was advancing from Agra at the head of 100,000 
men. The engagement which ensued, and which decided the fate 
of the empire of India for the time, has been already related in the 
first reign of Hoomayoon. The emperor was pursued to A 
and through the Punjab, by Shére Khan; who, having laid the 
foundations of a new Rhotas, and appointed his faithful and able 
general, Khowas Khan, as viceroy of the province, returned to 
Agra. Here he heard of a new attempt to create a kingdom in 
Bengal by Khizr Khan, whom he had left as viceroy, and he 
proceeded thither, suppressed the rebellion, and divided the 
territory into provinces. In 1542 the emperor, as he was now 
styled, took the field on a campaign against the always rebellious 
Hindoo States of Central India. Gwalior was taken, as also 
Runtunbhore; and on his return to Agra, Shére Khan applied 
himeelf diligently to the civil administration of the kingdom. In 
1543 he again took up arms against the Hindoos. Raiseen was 
invested, and after a gallant defence, the garrison surrendered on 
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condition of retaining their arms and property. One of the holy 
men attached to the emperor, however, decided that no faith 
could be kept with infidels, and Shére Khan directed the Hindoos 
to be attacked. None escaped this massacre, which appears to 
have been revolting even to the Mahomedans employed in it, 
and whose loss was very severe. After a brief rest, Marwar was 
invaded from Agra: and the emperor, finding how resolutely he 
‘was opposed by the Rajpoots, contrived, by means of a forged 
letter, to excite dissension and mutual suspicion among them. 
But while Mal Déo, prince of the country, retreated, Koonbha, 
one of his chieftains, discovered the deception; and being unable 
to ‘convince Mal Déo of his error,\determined to subdue Shére 
Shah with his own tribe, or in any case to remove the stain upon 
their reputation. Shére Shah had 80,000 men in the field, 
Koonbha only 12,000; yet such was the fury of the Rajpoots’ 
attack, that the emperor would have been defeated, but for the 
opportune arrival of a reinforcement, at the head of which he 
charged the Rajpoots, broke them, and slew the greater part of 
them. In allusion to the poverty of the country, and the bravery 
of ita people, ‘ he had nearly,’ he said, ‘lost the empire of India for 
a handful of millet.’ Chittore surrendered, and the emperer 
advanced to Runtunbhore, where he established his son Adil 
Khan. The Rajah of Kalinjer was next summoned,‘but he had 
heard of the emperor's treachery to the garrison of Raiseen, and 
refused to surrender. His fort, too, was one of the very strongest 
in India. The emperor invested it, and the siege had made much 
progress, when a shell burst in the battery, where the emperor 
was standing, blew up the magazine, and with it himself and 
many of his officers. He survived, however, till the gyre shan 
evening, though in great agony; and when he heard “les. 154. 
that the fort had been taken by assault, he cried out, ‘ Thanks 
be to Almighty God!’ and expired. This event occurred on May 
22, 1545. 

The emperor had reigned about five years, and had, notwith- 
standing his wars, done more for his country than most of his pre- 
decessors. He had built caravanserais, and dug wells—one at every 
two miles—from Soonargaum, in Bengal, to the Indus. He had 
erected mosques on the highways, and travellers were entertained 
at every stage at the public expense. Fruit-trees were planted 
along the lines of road, and horse-posts established fer the public 
convenience. It is impossible to say what reforms might not have 
fullowed in the general administration, but for the emperor’s death, 
in, as it may be said, the prime of his life. He had thoroughly 
effected what he had believed and declared to be possible—the 
expulsion of the Moghule—and he had no rival in Northern India. 
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In comparison with most of the Afghan monarchs of India, the 
character of Shére Shah takes a high rank; nor is there any stain 
of the national cruelty attached to it, except in the instance of the 
massacre of the brave garrison of Raiseen. Shére Shah’s subjects 
in Bengal were for by far the most part Hindoos. Yet he had 
governed them without any display of bigotry, which renders the 
event at Raiseen the more inexplicable. Stratagem, however, was 
a national characteristic, and was exhibited in a remarkable manner 
in the capture of the stronghold of Rhotas. Asa general, Shére 
Khan takes a very high rank among Indian commanders. His 
military operations against the Emperor Hoomayoon, on both 
occasions of invasion of Bengal, were directed by great skill in 
strategy ; and the combination of his comparatively weak forces 
against the flower of the Moghul army, hitherto unchecked, and 
the personal bravery by which they were directed, met with 
deserved success. There is no instance in the attainment of empire 
by military adventurers in India, which can be compared with that 
of Shére Shah Soor. From a private soldier, he had raised him- 
self, in comparatively few years, to the rank in which he died, and 
that too without any of those crimes of murder or assassination 
which were the characteristics of his predecessora; and from his 
antecedents, bad his life been spared, there is every reason to think 
that India might have enjoyed the effects of s firm and beneficent 
reign. Shére Shah’s remains were carried to Sasseram, his family 
estate in Behar, and interred in the noble mausoleum there, which 
is still perfect. Surrounded by a reservoir of water, a mile in 
circumference, it is one of the noblest specimens of Afghan archi- 
tecture in Bengal. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE DYNASTY OF SOOR (concluded), 1545 To 1555. 


Sufre SHan Soor left two sons—Adil Khan and Julal Khan—and 
had appointed the elder to be his successor ; but the officers of the 
army, with whom Julal Khan was most popular, elected him to be 
emperor, and he was crowned in the fortress of Kalinjer, on May 
25, 1545, three days after his father’s death, under the title of 
autim Shah 28/8M Shah, or more familiarly, Sulim Shah, by which 
Sent emperor he is best known. He wrote, however, to his brother, 

Adil Khan, then at Runtunbhore, to meet him at Agra, 
declaring that he had. only taken up the authority as emperor till 
he should arrive; but near Agra he was met by Khowas Khan, the 
commander of all the forces, who had hastened from the Punjab 
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on receiving news of Shére Shah’s death, ard who again caused him 

to be solemnly crowned, amidst the rejoicings of the army and the 

people. Sulim then renewed his invitation to his brother, and at 

his request deputed four ufficers whom he had named to escort 

him. The brothers met in a hunting-party near Futtehpoor Sikry, 

with much apparently real affection, and returned together to Agre, 

where Sulim attempted to seat his brother on the throne: but Adil 

Khan, by nature timid and indolent, well knowing also how little 
he had to expect from the nobles of the court, declined the honour, 

and leading forward Sulim Shah, placed him on the royal seat and 
saluted him, at the same time publicly disclaiming his birthright. 

He only stipulated for an estate; and being offered his choice, 
selected Byana, in Rajpootana. It would seem that the emperor 
would, on that occasion, have seized and imprisoned his brother, 
but for Adil Khan’s conduct ; but his suspicions remained, and two 
months afterwards he despatched a eunuch, with a pair of golden 

fetters, to bring Adil Khan to Agra. Of this intention Adil Khan 
had received intelligence, and he fled to Khowas Khan, in whom, as 
his father’s most trusted friend, and a party to the settlement made 
at Agra, he had most reliance. Khowas Khan, shocked by Sulim 
Shah's perfidy, at once rebelled; and, aided by a number of the 
officers of the army, marched upon Agra. Sulim Shah was by no 
means prepared for such vigorous proceedings, and would have fled to 
Chunar ; but being encouraged to try the event of a battle, marched 
out his troops, and attacked Khowas Khan, who was defeated. 
The Prince Adil Khan now fled to Patna; but disappeared soon 
afterwards, and was never traced. The insurgent chiefs protracted 
their rebellion, and retired to the Punjab, where they were finally 
easily defeated at Umballa. Khowas Khan had, however, with- 
drawn from them on the eve of the action; and had he thrown 
himself on the emperor's mercy, would in all probability have been 
pardoned : instead of which, he wandered from place to place, till, 
in the year 1550, he was put to death by Taj Khan, the governor 
of Sumbhul, with whom he was residing. His remains were taken 
to Dehly and interred there, and such was the veneration in which 
his character had been held, that Ferishta informs us his tomb 
was considered sacred, and prayers were offered there, as to a saint, 
by all classes of suppliants. 

Sulim Shah Soor lived till 1553, when he died of a painful 
disorder which had long afflicted him. He had reigned , apie 
about nine years. Like his father, in whose campaigns Boor dies, 
he had always taken an active part, he was a brave 
soldier, and in other respects followed his example in time of 
peace. He built intermediate post-houses between those of his 
father, on the road from Bengal to the Indus, and maintained an 
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excellent police. In his general conduct he was spirited and ener- 
-getic ; and it is related of him, that when having leeches applied to 
him, he received news that the King of Kabool had crossed the 
Indus; he immediately started from his bed, ordered out his 
army, and had marched six miles before evening. As the gun- 
bullocks were at a distance grazing, he caused the field-artillery 
to be dragged by men as far as Lahore. This alarm, however, 
proved to be unfounded, and the emperor retired to Gwalior, 
where he died. It is remarkable that Mahmood Shah, king of 
Guzerat, and Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, died in the 
same year. 

Sulim Shah Soor had married his cousin Beebee Bye, the 
daughter of Nizam Khan Soor, and had by her one son, the Prince 
Feroze, who, at his father’s death, was twelve years old. Ferishta 
relates that the emperor had frequently warned his wife of her 
brother, Mobariz Khan; and asked her, if she wished to preserve 
her child, to consent to his execution, ‘for she might rely upon 
his putting his nephew to death.’ Beebee Bye, would not, how- 
ever, consent. The event proved that the emperor's suspicion was 
not without foundation; for, on the third day after his death, 
Mobariz Khan entered the females’ apartments, and tearing the 
young prince from the arms of his mother, slew him with his own 
hand. He then caused himeelf to be crowned under the title of 
Mahomed Mahomed Shah Soor, to which the appellation of Adily 
Nully sce. was added commonly, and by which he is distin- 
ceeda, 1553. guished. 

Mahomed Shah was a profligate libertine, addicted to the lowest 
company. He could neither read nor write, and he began to confer 
the highest dignities of the State upon his low-born companions. 
He selected Hémoo, originally a Hindoo shopkeeper, and a man 
of much spirit and cleverness, who had been made superintendent 
of the markets by the late emperor, to be his minister, which 
gave dire offence to the proud Afghans of the court. Hémoo, 
however, did good service to his master, and was faithful to him 
to the last. It is impossible to conceive a court more profligate 
or disgraceful than that of Mahomed Shah Soor, who flung away 
his treasures, even in the streets, shooting golden arrows among 
the populace for his amusement. Brawls among the rough Af- 
ghan chiefs, even in the royal presunce, were common ; and one of 
them resulted in a rebellion which obliged the emperor to take 
the field for its suppression. Ibrahim Khan Soor, his brother-in- 
law, was also a cause of anxiety. An attempt to seize him drove 
that person into rebellion, in which he was very successful. He 
seized Dehly, and declared himself king, and proceeding to Agra, 
reduced the country about that city to some distance. During 
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these proceedings, Mahomed Shah Adily was at Chunar, and 
from thence made a feeble attempt to suppress the usurpation. He 
found, however, that Ibrahim Khan was too strongly supported : 
and returning to Chunar, contented himself with the sovereignty of 
the eastern provinces. The empire was thus, for the present, divided 
into two portions. Meanwhile another strange revolution was in 
progress. Ahmed Khan, another nephew of the late Shére Shah, 
and brother-in-law of Mahomed Shah Adily, was in the Punjab; 
and with the aid of some chiefs and nobles there, assumed the title 
of Sikunder Shah Soor, with royal state, and marched upon Agra at 
the head of 12,000 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan opposed him with a 
magnificent army of 70,000 cavalry, splendidly equipped: 200 of 
its officers possessed tents lined with velvet, and the gorgeous 
tent-equipage of the king himself had never been equalled. Before 
this imposing host Sikunder Shah’s resolution failed for a time, 
and he made overtures for peace; but these were rejected, and 
he was attacked with impetuosity by Ibrahim’s whole army. Part 
of his own was at once broken, but with a reserve he charged his 
adversary at a judicious moment, and completely defeated him. 
Ibrahim Khan fled, and the conqueror took possession of the 
capital; but he was not long able to enjoy his good fortune ; 
the Emperor Hoomayoon was returning to India, and was to be 
opposed at all hazards. 

Having been defeated by Sikunder, Ibrahim Khan fled to Kalpy. 
Here he was met by Hémoo, on the part of Mahomed Shah Adily, 
with a fine army, which had been collected at Chunar, to reconquer 
the western provinces. With this, Hémoo defeated Ibrahim Khan, 
and pursued him to Byana, which he besieged. But Mahomed 
Shah Soor of Bengal now appeared in the field against Mahomed 
Shah Adily, and Hémoo was recalled; when Ibrahim Khan fell 
upon his rear during the march, and was badly defeated. Ibrahim 
afterwards became chief of the Afghans of Meeana; but he con- 
tinued restless till the end of his life, and was executed at Orissa, 
by ove of the Emperor Akbur’s generals, in 1567. After his recal 
from Byana, Hémoo followed Mahomed Shah Soor into Bundel- 
kund : and, in an action which ensued at the village of Chuppur- 
gutta, the Bengal king was defeated and slain. Hémoo was dis- 
patched to Agra to oppose the Emperor Hoomayoon, and recovered 
both Agra and Dehly from the Moghuls; but he was finally 
defeated by Beiram Khan, the general of the Emperor Akbur, and 
executed, as will be hereafter related. He had been the main stay 
of Mahomed Shah Adily: and after his death the fortunes of that 
king declined, and he was eventually killed in a battle with the 
son of Mahomed Shah Poorby, of Bengal. 

The reign of Sikunder Shah proved to be a very brief one, 
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He had been promised support by the Afghan chiefs; but no 
sooner had they placed him on the throne of Dehly (1554), than 
they fell to quarrelling among themselves for honours and estates ; 
and, as Ferishta writes, ‘the flames of discord were rekindled, 
and blazed fiercer than ever.’ No one, in fact, seems to have 
been able to control these fiery and unstable Afghan chiefs but 
a man like Shére Shah Soor, with an indomitable will and iron 
hand; and Sikunder Shah, though a brave soldier, had neither. 
The army he sent to oppose Hoomayoon was defeated ; and leading 
a second himself, he was beaten near Sirhind by Beiram Khan and 
the young Prince Akbur. Sikunder fled into the mountains, and 
continued a desultory contest against the Moghuls, which will 
be noticed in its proper place, until he was suffered to return to 
Bengal, where he reigned for some years; but the date of his 
death is not mentioned. With him the troubled reigns of the 
Soor dynasty ceased, and the family itself most probably became 
extinct, as it never afterwards rose to notice. The Emperor Hooma- 
yoon had entered India in triumph: and it may well be supposed 
that the people, again weary of the rude and faithless Patins, so 
long alike untrue to them and to each other, were content to 
expect better times from a new foreign dynasty, or to witness, with 
apathy, a fresh contest for superiority. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SECOND REIGN OF HOOMAYOON, AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE MOGHUL DYNASTY, 1555 To 1556. 


THE circumstances connected with the Emperor Hoomayoon's ex- 
pulsion from India have been already narrated in Chap. III. of this 
Book, and it is unnecessary to make further reference tothem. He 
proceeded from Sinde to the Persian court of King Thamasp, and 
was hospitably received ; but was perhaps at one time in some 
danger, owing to a desire on the part of King Thamasp to induce 
or compel his guest to adopt the Sheea doctrines, which he himself 
professed, and to introduce them into India, should he become 
repossessed of his authority there. In spite, however, of some 
eccentricity on the part of the Persian king, he eventually 
rendered Hoomayoon material assistance in furnishing 14,000 
horse, under the command of his son, to aid the emperor's designs ; 
while, on the other hand, the equivalent given was the cession of 
the province of Kandahar, if it could be recovered from the 
Prince Kamran, who now reigned at Kabool. With his Persian 
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allies, Hoomayoon appeared before Kandahar, in March 1545. 
The place was held by Mirza Askary, on the part of Kamrdn, and 
made a brave resistance fur six months: when, from want of pro- 
visions, it was surrendered, and the Persian prince put in posses- 
sion of it. So far Hoomayoon had performed his promises; but 
there seemed little hope of further co-operation on the part of 
his allies, and Hoomayoon marched towards Kabool, intending to 
treat with his brother Kamran. By the way, however, news of 
the death of the Persian prince reached him, and he returned to 
Kandahar, gained possession of the fort by a stratagem, and ex- 
pelled the Persian garrison, which retreated into Persia. Having 
thus secured a strong footing in the country, Hoomayoon, en- 
conraged by the accounts he heard of his brother Kamran’s un- 
popularity, marched upon Kabool, and on the road was joined by 
hia brother Hindal, and great numbers of disaffected persons of 
rank; and the invasion was so formidable, that Kamran, unable 
to attempt resistance, fled towards Sinde, pursued by Hindal, 
while Hoomayoon, on October 2, 1545, entered the city in 
triumph. Here he had the happiness of being reunited to his 
beautiful wife and his son Akbur, now four years old; and as he 
took up the boy in his arms, writes Ferishta, he cried, ‘Joseph by 
his envious brethren was cast into a well, but he was eventually 
exalted by Providence, as thou shalt be, to the summit of glory !’ 
It might be supposed that Hoomayoon would now have turned 
his arms against India; but news of the death of Shére Khan Soor 
did not reach him till some time afterwards. His successor, Sulim 
Shah Soor, was strong and popular; and Hoomayoon, therefore, 
proceeded against Budukshan, the affairs of which had fallen 
into much disorder. During his absence, Kamrain, who had been 
ill received in Sinde, and was wandering about Afghanistan, 
contrived to surprise Kabool; but he was unable to retain it. 
Hoomayoon hurried back from Budukshdn, defeated several de- 
tached parties of Kamran’s troops, and finally invested the city ; 
which, after committing many cruel acts, Kamran evacuated, and 
fled to the hills, and eventually to Balkh, where he received 
assistance by which he was enabled to repossess himeelf of Buduk- 
shin. The contest between the brothers now continued. 
Hoomayoon’s attempt to expel Kamran from Budukshan in 1550 
was not successful; on the contrary, he had a narrow escape of 
his life, and was obliged to fly, only eleven attendants remaining 
with him ; but, in the succeeding year, he recovered the power he 
had lost, and Kamran became a fugitive among the wild Afghan 
tribes which inhabited the mountains between Kabool and the 
Punjab. Here also he was pursued by Hoomayoon, and in a 
night attack upon his camp, November 19, 16551, the Prince 
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Hindél was killed. Hoomayoon had latterly loved his brother, 
who, by his good faith and bravery in the field, had redeemed 
his former errors, and was much afflicted at his loss; he now 
married Ruzeea Sooltana, Hindal’s only child, to his son Akbur, 
and settled upon them the wealth Hindél had accumulated. 
Kamran received no encouragement from Sulim Shah Soor to 
come to his court, and led a wild life among the Gukkurs and 
other hill-tribes of the Punjab borders. At length, in 1652, he 
was seized and made over to Hvomayoon by the chief of the 
Gukkurs. It was the opinion of the Moghul officers of State, 
that Kamran should be at once executed for his crimes; but this 
sentence was commuted by Hvomayoon into loss of sizht, which 
was carried out, Some days afterwards, Hoomayoon went to 
see him, and Kamran rising, advanced a few steps and said, ‘The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by visiting the unfortu- 
nate;’ and Ferishta adds, that Hoomuyoon burst into tears, and 
wept bitterly. Mr. Elphinstone, Book vii. p. 173, vol. vi., gives 
a detailed uccount of the whole event from Hoomayoon’s biogra- 
pher; from which, as well as from Ferishta, it may be inferred 
that the emperor, while he had saved his brother's life, could not 
defend him from the only other alternative of State punishment. 
Kamran die, Kamran asked to be allowed to proceed to Mecca, 
1530. which was granted; but he got no further than Sinde, 
where he died in 1556. 

Hoomayoon was now the undisputed ruler of all the Moghul 
territory in Afghanistan, and was free to commence his operations 
against India. The time was singularly propitious: a civil war was 
raging in India between the several representatives of the family 
of Soor, and the people were weary of the race. Hoomayoon’s 
friends at Agra and Dehly wrote beseeching him to come to them ; 
but he hesitated, as indeed was natural, considering the immense 
hazard of the stake. On the one hand, India might not receive 
him, and a common danger might unite the whole of the Soor 
family and Patins against him; on the other, his ever restless 
Afghan subjects might break into rebellion. In his perplexity, a 
courtier suggested an old method of divinatjon : which was, to send 
three messengers in different directions, to return with the names of 
the first person they met; and this was put to the test. The first who 
returned had met a man named ‘Doulut,’ or empire; the second 
one named ‘ Moorfd,’ or good fortune; the third, a villager named 
‘Saadut,’ or the object of desire. Thus, according to the native 
historian—and his anecdote bears the impress of truth—the omens 
were declared propitious: and no delay was made. Hoomayoon 
could only assemble 15,000 horse, but they were veteran troops, 
and with them he marched from Kabool, in December 1554. At 
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Peshawur he was joined by his son Akbur, and his friend and 
general, Beiram Khan, with a select body of veterans from Ghuzny 
and Kandahar. It is worthy of remark, that the emperor, in the 
previous war, had despatched his son Akbur to his government of 
(husny; and it was doubtless in this early training in public business, 
that his strength of character was developed. No opposition to 
the Moghuls was made by the Patan viceroy of the Punjab, Tartar 
Khan. The fort of Rhotas was abandoned, and Hoomayoon 
eptered Lahore without opposition. Here he halted to make 
some necessary arrangements in the country, sending on Beiram 
Khan in advance, with the Prince Akbur to check Sikunder Shah’s 
army, which was advancing under Tartar Khan. Beiram Khan 
however did not hesitate to engage it, and defeated it at Machy- 
wara, near Sirhind, with the loss of elephants and baggage; while 
he sent out detachments which occupied the country nearly as far 
as Dehly. The resources of Sikunder Shah Soor were not, how- 
ever, exhausted. On the defeat of Tartar Khan, he advanced in 
turn at the head of 80,000 men and a large train of artillery. 
Beiram Khan was too weak to oppose this host, but he wrote 
urgently to Hoomayoon to join him, and the emperor did not 
delay. On the morning of June 18, 1555, a memorable date in 
India, as well asin Europe in after years, as the young prince Akbur 
was inspecting the outposts, the Afghans under Sikunder Shah 
drew up and offered battle, and it was not declined. The contest 
raged for some time very hotly, the emperor, his noble son Akbur, 
and Beiram Khan being in the thickest of the fight; but the 
Moghuls, led by their young prince, were irresistible ; the Patan 
army was defeated with immense slaughter, and Sikunder Shah 
fled to the hills. This victory once more decided the fate of the 
empire of India, and established a dynasty, which of all those 
heretofore existent, was to prove the most glorious and enduring. 
Dehly and Agra were successively taken possession of by an 
advanced force, and in the month of July the Emperor Hoomayoon 
re-entered Dehly after an absence of fifteen years of Hoomayoon 
much vicissitude of fortune. Some revolts of minor peniy July 
character were summarily repressed, and the emperor 1° 

was engaged in the general pacification of the country, when he 
met his death by a strange and untimely accident. On the evening 
of January 21, 1556, he was walking on the terrace of the library 
at Dehly, when, in the act of descending the steps to go to the 
evening prayer, the muezzin of the mosque announced the hour in 
the usual manner. Pausing to repeat the creed, the emperor sat 
down till the invocation to prayer was finished, and to assist himeelf 
to rise, made use of a pointed staff he usually carried. This slipped 
on the marble pavement, and he fell over the parapet into the 
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court below. He was taken up, and put to bed; but the injuries 
he had received were mortal, and -he expired after some days of 
suffering on January 25, 1556, He was fifty-one years goomayoon 
of age, and had reigned in India and Kabool for twenty- 4% 1856 
tive years. 

With many weaknesses, the character of Hoomayoon was yet 
noble and interesting. With greater firmness he might have 
preserved his empire against Shére Shah Soor; but in his youth, 
though personally very brave, he was a bad general, and his 
adversary was one of the best India had yet produced. It must be 
remembered also, that the Moghuls were as yet foreigners in India, 
and were far from popular. To the Hindoos indeed it might have 
mattered little whether Moghul or Patan was in the ascendant ; but 
the native Mahomedans were of the latter party, and had attained 
under it power and wealth ; the Moghuls were hereditary enemies 
of long standing, and it was only a natural consequence that when 
the first flush of Babur’s conquest was past, the local Mahomedan 
party should have rallied under a vigorous leader, and thus they may 
have obtained the sympathy and assistance of the Hindoos. If the 
first reign of Hoomayoon had been one of rest and peace, it is 
probable India would have prospered greatly under his mild and 
tolerant government. As it was, the reigns of Shére Shah and 
Sulim Shah Soor were exceptions to the Patén or Afghan rule, 
and left little to be desired as to the well-being of the people ; but 
in Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, the worst features of the Patan 
domination were resumed, civil war among the members of the 
family was desolating the country, and the well-timed advance of 
Hoomayoon was productive of general relief and peace. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with Hoomayoon in his early mis- 
fortunes, in his miserable wanderings in the desert, his strugyules in 
Sinde, and his personal sufferings: nor to follow his variations of 
fortune at Kabool without interest; and the truthful memoirs of 
his servant Jouhur, exhibit him in all the conditions of his life as 
a simple, genial, good-humoured man, inferior in capacity to his 
great father Babur, but with a deep, fond love for his wife and 
child, so rare among eastern princes. Charitable and munificent, 
kind and courteous to all around him, and a pleasant companion, 
Hoomayoon’s character is not tainted by crime; and the sorest test 
he was ever put to, was the blinding of his brother Kamran, to 
save him from death. Passionately fond, as he was, of his boy 
Akbur, yet when he was only ten years old his father at once 
pushed him into public life at Ghuzny ; and before he was twelve, 
he was fighting with his father and his gallant tutor and general, 
Beiram Khan, in the fierce battles with the Paténs of Sikunder 
Shah, which were to decide his future glorious empire of India. To 
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the memory of his father, so deeply venerated, Akbur afterwards 
raised a splendid mausoleum of marble, which is still perfect ; and 
it was from this building that the last royal representative of the 
family was led prisoner after the capture of Dehly, in 1857, and 
where his two sons were shot in its precincts. 


CHAPTER VII, 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR, 1556 To 1558. 


Tug Emperor Akbur was not at Dehly at the period of his father’s 
death. He was employed with his tutor, Beiram Khan, in the 
Punjab; and when the news reached him at Kullanoor, he was at 
once raised to the throne, on February 15, 1556. Born on October 
14, 1542, Akbur was thirteen years and three months old, or, ac- 
cording to Mahomedan reckoning, thirteen years and nine months, 
when he began his glorious and eventful reign; and in regard to 
his tender years and early strength of character, has only one 
competitor in Indian history, Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who, 
in his more limited sphere, was equally distinguished. The life 
and character of Akbur are so remarkable, and his reign so il- 
lustrious, that he became the subject of complete biographies and 
histories, by native authors of high reputation ; while the records 
of the English Embassies, and the residence at Agra of Europeans 
of different nations, in considerable numbers, give undoubted con- 
firmation on many points, which were entirely wanting in regard 
to many former monarchs of India. 

It will have been seen by the previous narrative, that, as yet, 
public affairs in Northern and Eastern India were by no means 
settled. Sikunder Shah Soor, though defeated, was still in the 
field, at the head of some of the best of the old Patan chivalry. 
In the eastern provinces, the Patins still held royal power; and 
Mahomed Soor Adily, with his followers and clansmen, wag a 
formidable antagonist. The Rajpoots and Hindoos of Central 
India had as yet made no declaration, either of adherence to the 
old Mahomedan party, or the recognition of the new; and while 
many new estates and dignities had been granted by Hoomayoon 
to those who had served him best, the estates and allowances of 
the nobles and officers of the Pataén court were as yet unconfirmed. 
It is almost impossible to conceive the existence of elements more 
profoundly disturbing or difficult to deal with ; and to increase the 
embarrassment, the Moghul force in the country was singularly 
small, and may not at this period, even with reinforcements from 
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Afghanistan, have exceeded 30,000 cavalry ; whereas, on the other 
hand, the united Patan clans could bring 160,000 into the field 
with ease; and Kabool and Kandahar, with Budukshdn, ever 
restless and mutinous, were also to be controlled. Over this 
seething and unstable mass, a boy barely fourteen years of age, 
and his counsellors, inexperienced in Indian affairs, were to pre- 
side, and out of it to create one of the greatest empires of the 
world. 

Akbur immediately appointed his tutor and general, Beiram 
Khan Toorkoman, now raised to the dignity of Khan Khanéan, 
or lord of lords, as his prime minister: and committed to him the 
general regulation of civil and military affairs in detail: but, 
voung as he was, and indeed from the very first, he never seems to 
have evaded the responsibility or the toil of the authority in 
chief, to have been drawn out of it into the pleasures of youth, or 
ever to have lost confidence in himself. He might have estimated, 
by the letters of congratulation which reached him on his ac- 
cession, how slight was his hold on the country. They were 
those of his own officers only; all else held aloof, apparently 
watching the issue of events; and so long as Sikunder Shah Soor 
and Mahomed Shah Soor Adily were in the field, it ia easily to be 
understood why they did sv. Akbur’s first act was to pursue 
Sikunder Shah, who had collected an army in the northern bills, 
and presented a formidable appearance; but he was totally routed 
in a general action near Umballa, and again fled into the moun- 
tains. Meanwhile Soliman Mirza, who had been placed in 
Budukshan as ita governor, by Hoomayoon, rebelled, and marched 
against Kabool, which had so small a garrison, that Akbur was 
obliged to dispatch some of his own much-needed forces to the 
assistance of the governor; but they proved insufficient for the 
purpose. Suffering from want of provisions, the garrison at length 
capitulated, and Soliman Mirza was declared king, but returned 
to Budukshén. Akbur meanwhile had subdued the mountain 
tribes of the Punjab about Nagrakote, and had received Dhuam 
Chund, their prince, into favour. Hitherto, therefore, he had 
made no attempt either to march eastwards to Dehly and Agra, 
or to strengthen them by reinforcements ; and Hémoo, the active 
Hindoo minister of Mahomed Soor Adily, who had been watching 
his opportunity, now marched against them with a powerful army 
of 30,000 men and 2,000 elephants. The officer in charge of 
Agra had no means of opposing this invasion, and fell back upon 
Dehly; and an attempt was made by Khan Zeman, another 
Moghul commander, with 3,000 horse, to oppose the advance of 
Shady Khan, one of Hémoo’s generals ; but he was defeated, with 
the loss of nearly the whole of his force. Agra was taken, after 
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a short siege, by Hémoo, who now advanced upon Dehly with the 
whole of his combined forces, and defeated Tardy Beg Khan, its 
governor, in a general action near Meerut. Dehly now surrendered, 
and the country was left open. During these eventa, Akbur was 
at Jullunder, in the Punjab, where he was joined by Khan Zemin, 
and other officers, with the wreck of the Dehly and Agra forces ; 
but he could see no way of retrieving the misfortunes, and in his 
extremity he submitted the whole question to the decision of 
Beiram Khan, in whose wisdom and foresight he repused the 
utmost confidence. Ata council of war, the officers of the army 
declared that with 20,000 men, which was all that could now be 
asceembled, it would be madness to oppose the Paténs, who had 
100,000 at least under Hémoo; and that the most advisable course 
was to retreat to Kabool. This course, however, was opposed by 
Beiram Khan, who, almost unsupported, was of opinion that the 
emperor ought to advance at once to give battle; and Akbur 
coinciding with his general, the movement was determined upon. 
It is evident from the sequel, that discipline among the Moghul 
commanders had been of a very loose description. For the most part 
semi-independent chieftains themselves, at the head of their clans, 
they had been used to act very much as they pleased ; and though, 
when assembled together, they fought bravely and faithfully, yet 
they were not to be relied upon when separated. Beiram Khan, 
therefore, resolved upon making one serious example; and on the oc- 
casion of the emperor's temporary abeence from camp, caused Tardy 
Khan Beg to be beheaded, on the ground of his having abandoned 
his post at Dehly. On his return, Beiram Khan informed Akbur 
what he had done, and of his grounds for so severe a measure, 
which involved the discipline of the army, and the safety of all. 
Akbur gave a reluctant approval to this act ; but the difference in 
the conduct of the officers was immediately perceptible, displaying 
a confidence in Beiram Khan which was in the last degree im- 
portant. The Moghul army had gradually assembled at Now- 
shéhra, and now advanced upon Dehly. Hémoo, who had assumed 
the title of Raja Vikram Ajeet, was at Dehly, and marched out 
his army to Paniput, the old battle-field since the age of the Mihé- 
bhérut, and took up his position; but he had already lost his 
advance guard with its guns, which had been captured by Beiram 
Khan in a skirmish. The action commenced on the morning of 
November 5, 1556, by Hémoo’s advance with his elephants, which 
he hoped would terrify the Moghul cavalry ; but, galled by flights 
of arrows and javelins, they became furious, and ran back upon 
their own army, causing vast confusion, of which full advantage 
was taken. Hémoo himself, mounted upon a huge elephant, and 
accompanied by 4,000 Patan cavalry, continued the fight in the 
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centre, when he was wounded in the eye by an arrow; and sinking 
back from the pain, his troops considered he was killed, and fled ; 
but drawing the arrow from his eye he still fought on, and en- 
deavoured to break his way to the rear, till he was surrounded by 
a body of horse, who conducted him to the emperor, then at a 
short distance. Here Beiram Khan prayed Akbur to kill the 
‘infidel captive,’ with his own hand, and so become entitled to 
the proud title of ‘Ghazy,’ or Champion of the Faith. The boy 
burst into tears; but drawing his sword, touched the head of his 
captive with it, when Beiram Khan, observing his emotion and 
natural reluctance to strike, at one blow with his sabre severed the 
captive’s head from his body. Thus perished one who, raised from 
the lowest ranks of society, to be the minister and general-in-chief 
of a powerful Patén monarchy, had not only conciliated the proud 
people he had to control, but exhibited a clearness of judgment in 
military as well as in civil affaira, which had not only prolonged 
the existence of his master’s kingdom, but had enabled him to 
contest the empire of India with the bravest and most successful 
of the Moghul generals. He was the first Hindoo who had ever 
risen to distinction among the Mahomedans; and the high talent and 
devotion he had displayed, were worthy of a better fute. 

The emperor’s triumph was complete : 1,500 elephants were cap- 
tured, the Patén host dispersed, and Akbur entered Debly in 
triumph, Blood-stained, and of evil reputation as the capital was, 
it was yet the throne of India; and the young conqueror may be 
forgiven the emotion he displayed, as he ascended the royal seat of 
hie revered father. Akbur did not remain there long. News reached 
him from Kabool that Kandahar had fallen to the Persians, and 
that his general, Khizr Khan, had been defeated by Sikunder 
Shah Soorin the Punjib. The former misfortune was for the pre- 
sent irremediable; but the latter must be looked to without delay. 
Sikunder Shah advanced to meet the emperor, but finding himeelf 
too weak to encounter him in the field, retired to the fort of 
Mankote, which he defended, with much gallantry, for six months. 
When suffering from his wounds, he asked for terms of surrender, 
which were granted; and leaving his son Sheikh Abdool Rahman 

Stkunder 0 the emperor's service as a hostage, he was allowed 

Shab Soor to retire to Bengal. This event occurred in July 1567, 

Bengal. and left Akbur the undisputed possessor of the whole 
of North-Western India. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR (continued), 
1559 To 1567. 


It may be doubted, from the records of the period, whether the 
young emperor's relations with Beiram Khan continued to be as 
cordial as usual. Akbur of late had had many great questions to 
decide, and many new and serious responsibilities to assume, 
which had given strength and decision to his character; and he 
had rewarded independently, those who had done him good ser- 
vice, Beiram Khan does not always appear to have been present 
on these occasions, and the boy was thus thrown on his own 
regources. It is evident also, that acts of Beiram Khan had been 
of a violent, and perhaps revengeful, character; and though, as a 
State necessity, Akbur had openly acquiesced in the policy of the 
execution of Tardy Beg Khan, yet that officer had been one of his 
father's earliest and most devoted friends and companions: no taint 
had ever fallen upon his reputation for bravery; and a general 
sympathy for his fate prevailed, which was shared by Akbur him- 
self. When Beiram Khan heard that Akbur had rewarded persons 
without referring then to him, he took offence, and withdrew 
himself for some days. One day afterwards, during an elephant 
fight, which the emperor was witnessing, one of the beasts engaged 
ran through the ropes of the minister's tent, who took the accident 
as a personal affront, and remonstrated against it; but was appa- 
rently satisfied with his ward’s protestations that no indignity was 
intended. Several other occurrences served to excite mutual sus- 
picion. The summary execution by Beiram Khan of a person of 
some rank, who had given him offence, aroused the anger of the 
Choghtay Tartar nobles of the court, to whose tribe he had 
belonged ; and Moolla Peer Mahomed, the emperor's preceptor, 
who had also given offence to the minister, was summarily re- 
moved from office, banished from court, and replaced by a person 
in the minister's interest. Other events of the same character 
followed ; and on one occasion, the courtiers gave vent to their feel- 
ings, and remonstrated with the emperor against the minister’s now 
frequent acts of violence. The breach between them was now evi- 
dently widening, when at Agra one of the royal elephants attacked 
and killed another belonging to the minister, who ordered the 
driver of the emperor's elephant to be put to death ; and on another 
occasion, an elephant ran against a boat in the river in which the 
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minister was seated, and almost upset it. Beiram Khan, consi- 
dering this act as a plot against his life, demanded the punishment 
of the driver, and Akbur sent him to the minister to be dealt with 
as necessary. He also was put to death—an act of cruelty which 
caused the emperor deep pain and offence. Perceiving himself 
out of favour, Beiram Khan undertook a campaign against Byana, 
but was unable to continue it unsupported, and released Shah 
Abdool Maaly, a nobleman who had been imprisoned for revolt, 
and seeme with his aid to have contemplated an expedition against 
the Afghans of Bengal, with a view of establishing his own inde- 
pendence in that direction. All these acts combined to bring on 
a total estrangement between the emperor and Beiram Khan: and 
Akbur resolved upon asserting his right to carry on the govern- 
ment himself. He, therefore, sent his preceptor to the minister, 
with the following characteristic message. ‘Till now,’ he wrote, 
‘our mind has been taken up with our education, and the amuse- 
ments of youth, and it was our royal will that you should regulate 
the affairs of our empire; but it being our intention to govern 
our people by our own judgment, let our well-wisher withdraw 
from all worldly concerns, and retiring to Mecca, far removed 
from the toils of public life, spend the rest of his days in prayer.’ 
Beiram Khan did not resist; he sent the insignia of his rank 
and public establishments to the emperor, and proceeded as far 
as Bhikanere, in Rajpootana, on his way to Mecca. Here he 
seems to have changed his pacific submission for an attitude of 
defiance and rebellion, and in 1559 began to raise troops. A 
force was sent against him, which he evaded by marching into the 
Punjab; but he was eventually brought to action, and defeated at 
Machywara, with heavy loss. Thence he fled into the mountains, 
where the people protected him for a time; but weary of such an 
existence, he sent a favourite servant to the emperor, imploring 
forgiveness, and an officer was dispatched to bring him safely to 
court. In December 1560, he was met near the royal camp by 
a deputation of officers from the emperor, and conducted honour- 
ably to his presence ; where he hung his turban about his neck, 
and threw himself weeping at the foot of the throne. Akbur, much 
affected, stretched forth his hand and raised him, invested him 
with an honorary dress, and placed him in his old position, as 
head of the nobles, The emperor then offered him the govern- 
ment of Kalpy and Chundery, or, should he prefer to remain at 
court, his favour and protection; or otherwise, an honuurable 
escort to Mecca. But it was evident to Beiram Khan that his 
former position could not be re-attained, and the great general 
accepted the retirement offered. ‘The royal confidence once 
.broken,’ he said, ‘how can I wish to remain in thy presence 
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The clemency of the king is enough, and his forgiveness is more 
than a reward for my former services.’ A pension of 50,000 
rupees (5,000/.) a year was settled upon him, and Beiram Khan 
proceeded to Guzerat, on his way to Mecca. His fate was a sad 
one. He had been enjoying a boating excursion on a lake near 
the temples of Sahasnuk, and on his return to shore with his 
friends, was accosted by a Patén, Moobarik Khan, whose father 
he had slain in battle; and when in the act of receiving the 
embrace of this man, was stabbed to the heart by him, , 4... 
and died instantly. The event occurred in January assassinated, 
1561. His widow and infant son were sent with a ‘~” 
suitable escort to Agra, where they were amply provided for by 
the emperor; and to the last the early services of Beiram Khan, 
hia great bravery, and his spirited conduct at a very critical 
moment, continued to be Akbur’s constant subjects of eulogium. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that Beiram Khan was a gallant 
soldier, and a character eminently suited to guide the rough men 
with whom he was associated. But for him, the Moghuls would 
have turned back from Nowshéhra. Under his leading they won 
a magnificent victory over five times their number. As the head, 
however, of a military aristocracy, the minister’s presumption led 
him beyond bounds of endurance; and in no act of his life did 
the emperor display more acute judgment and fine temper, than 
in the graceful dismissal of his great minister. Henceforth 
Akbur was to rule alone. He was now eighteen years of age, 
and at the head of a body of chieftains who were but too ready 
to overrate the services they had performed. They looked more 
to such present advantages as they might be able to aitain or 
extort by intimidation, or haughty bearing, than to their real 
bond of union and strength in the security of their emperor's 
position, which many of them were ready to dispute. 

Mr. Elphinstone well observes, ‘Of all the dynasties that had 
yet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane was the weakest and most 
insecure in its foundations.’ It had as yet obtained no real hold 
of the country, and its enemies were powerful and numerous. Its 
civil government had never been properly organized, and the 
short reign of Hoomayoon had proved its military weakness. 
Numerically speaking, the troops of Akbur were even less power- 
ful than those of his father, and certainly less than those of his 
adversaries ; his chances of obtaining aid from Afghanistan or 
Central Asia were fewer, while the native soldiery of India were 
untried, and from their local attachment to former dynasties, as 
yet impossible to be trusted. The first employment of his own 
means of conquest was little calculated to inspire Akbur with 
confidence in his project for the subjection of the whole of India 

s 2 
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to his own rule. One of his most trusted generals, Khan Zamén, 
was dispatched to Bengal against Shére Shah II., the successor 
of Mahomed Shah Adily, in 1560. Shére Shah had advanced 
with 40,000 Afghans to Joonpoor, and the events ot Hoomayoon’s 
reign might be renewed. Zumén Khan was, however, entirely 
successful, and with only 12,000 Moghul cavalry he and his 
brother overthrew the Afghans; but they retained the spoils of 
conquest, and behaved in so haughty a manner, that the emperor 
was obliged to proceed to the spot to assert his authority. He 
used no force; but, as Ferishta records, ‘giving them a gentle 
reproof, he secured their attachment by his princely behaviour 
and courtesy.’ A second instance was that of Adam Khan, an 
equally trusted officer, who, in the following year, was employed 
to reduce Baz Bahadur, a Patan, who had gained possession of 
the kingdom of Malwah. Adam Khan obtained a brilliant 
success, captured his opponent’s family and property, and, as 
Ferishta writes, ‘sent him with streaming eyes and a broken heart 
towards Boorhanpoor.’ But, as had been done by Zumén Khan, 
Adam Khan retained the spoil, and the ladies of Baz Bahadur’s 
court. The latter was the occasion of an affecting incident. One 
of them, the beautiful Hindoo mistress of the Malwah king, was re- 
quired by Adam Khan to receive him; and, unable to resist, appointed 
an hour for the purpose. Dressing herself in her richest apparel, 
she lay down on a couch; but, as her attendants tried to rouse 
her on the Khan’s approach, they found her dead. She had 
poisoned herself rather than submit to be disgraced. Here 
again Akbur displayed that decision and promptitude of action 
. which alone prevented a rebellion. Marching at once from Agra 
on his general’s camp, he recalled him to his allegiance, received 
the spoils of Malwah, which he was told had been retained in 
order to be presented in person, and returning to Agra, removed 
Adam Khan from his government. The king’s choice of a succes- 
sor was, perhaps, unfortunate ; for he appointed his own preceptor 
to the post, who, being more a man of letters than of war, was 
defeated by Béz Bahadur, who, for a time, regained the whole of 
his dominions; but the loss was quickly redeemed, and Béz 
Bahadur, finding resistance useless, and after many fruitless wan- 
derings from place to place, eventually threw himself upoa 
Akbur’s clemency, and was honourubly entertained in his service. 
Adam Khan Adam Khan’s fate was very different. Smarting under 
minieter.and the loss of his government, and prospect of indepen- 
‘sexecuted. dence, he stabbed the emperor's minister to the heart; 
and as he stood with the bloody dagger in his hand, was, by 
the emperor’s orders, seized and thrown from the terrace of the 
building in which the murder had been done. The defection of 
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the new governor of Malwah followed in 1563. He was an 
Uzbek—a tribe which had furnished many officers and men to the 
emperor's army. All these formed a confederation which, at one 
time, assumed very formidable dimensions, and will be noticed 
hereafter. 

In the year 1561, the emperor being in Rajpootana, visited 
Sumbhul, the rajah of which territory gave him his _.. ..peror 
daughter in marriage, and, with his son, was enrolled marries an 
among the nobles of Akbur’s court. It is evident from cess of sum- 
this act, what turn the emperor's policy was taking, "'* 
No fanatical attacks upon Hindoo States are perceptible ; no wanton 
destruction of Hindoo temples and idols; but, on the contrary, a 
policy of conciliation and regard, which, to the Hindoo princes, 
was perhaps at first incomprehensible, but which, in the sequel, 
secured the attachment of the greater part of them. Some, how- 
ever, of the Hindoo princes did not submit; and while the em- 
peror, with six attendants, rode from Ajmere to Agra, a distance of 
200 miles, in three days, an officer was sent against the fort of 
Mairta, which was captured, but not till after a long siege. Soon 
after his return from Rajpootana, the emperor had a narrow escape 
from assassination—an arrow shot at him by a slave penetrated his 
shoulder deeply; but he bore its extraction without a murmur. 
In the year 1564 Asof Khan Uzbek had been employed against 
the Hindoo principality of Guna. He had defeated the Ranee, 
who had stabbed herself on the field of battle rather than be cap- 
tured, and following up his success, had obtained a vast booty in 
jewels, gold and silver coin, and bullion. A few indifferent elephants 
were alone sent to the emperor, and Asof Khan retained the rest 
for his own purposes. For this he was called to account; and 
immediately rebelled, in concert with the other Uzbek officers of 
his tribe. The first force sent against the Uzbek confederates in 
Bengal was defeated: a second was dispatched, which made no 
impression on them ; and the emperor followed in person, in Apnil 
1666, when some of the rebel chiefs submitted. But the rebellion 
was by no means at an end, when the emperor was obliged to pro- 
ceed to the Punjab, to check a formidable combination in favour 
of his half-brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, who, expelled from 
Kabool, sought to establish himself in the Punjab, and was en- 
couraged by several of the local commanders. On this occasion, 
however, Akbur’s energy averted serious consequences. In the 
course of a few days he was in the Punjab, whence his brother 
fled to Kabool, and local tranquillity ensued. The emperor now 
turned once more against his rebellious Uzbek chiefs, who, during 
his absence, liad made much progress, and had gained the greater 
part of Oude, Ile crossed the Ganges, though much swollen, on 
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his elephant, at night, and with only his body-guard attacked the 
Defeat of the osurgenta on the morning of June 6, 1566. Khan Zu- 
Uxvek chiefs. mén, one of the chief rebels, was killed; Bahadur Khan 
was taken prisoner, and the rest dispersed, most of them being 
afterwards taken prisoners, and executed. The rebellion had 
lasted for more than two years, had resisted some of the emperor’s 
best generals, and was put an end to only by the personal energy 
and bravery of Akbur himself; and it is evident from its details, 
which ure amply given by Ferishta and other writers, that the 
Uzbeks were not only strengthening themselves in the eastern 
provinces, but were identifying themselves with the former Maho- 
medan parties there—an obviously appropriate course for them, 
and which added much strength and importance to their rebellion. 
The slight hold which the emperor posseased upon his Moghul 
chiefs will also have been apparent to the reader from the rebel- 
lions of his officers in Malwah, Guna, the Punjab, and Bengal, 
the danger of which was increased by the transactions in Afghan- 
istan and Mooltan; and it is impossible to withhold a tribute of 
high admiration of the ability, firmness, and personal activity 
which Akbur displayed. Never during these exciting occurrences 
does he appear to have hesitated as to his mode of action, and 
never to have thrown away a chance of success. He had now 
subdued his military aristocracy, and had defeated their formid- 
able combinations. He had checked, if not entirely broken up, the 
Afghan party in Bengal; he had annexed a large portion of that 
country to his dominions, and had extended them to Malwah, and 
the frontiers of Khandésh and the Deccan. Yet it does not appear 
that his original means as to troops had been augmented. Kabool 
and Budukshén were too unstable and precarious to afford sup- 
plies of men; and admiration for his character is increased by the 
consideration of the accurate judgment by which his military 
operations must have been directed, in the employment of such 
troops as he possessed, amidst such serious distractions, and in so 
widely divided provinces. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR (continued), 
1567 to 1586. 


In July 1567, after arranging the government of the provinces 
which had been held by the rebel Uzbek chiefs, the emperor 
returned to Agra, and thence proceeded on a tour through Mal- 
‘wah—of which province he changed the governor—to Chittore, the 
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rajah of which had refused to acknowledge him. This place was 
the stronghold of Hindoo independence ; Rana Oody Singh was 
the head of the Rajpoot clans, and must be subdued before he 
could expect a general acknowledgment of his authority as em- 
peror. The Rana left 8,000 picked men as its garrison, and retired 
to an inaccessible part of the country to wait the issue, and the 
fort was regularly invested. Ferishta gives a minute and spirited 
account of the siege; but what is especially noticeable in the 
detail, is the scientific mode of approach and attack, which, it is 
questionable, could have been exceeded in Europe at the period. 
Akbur does not appear at this time to have possessed, or to have 
in any form used, artillery. No meption is as yet made of it in 
his battles. A fort was to be taken by sabats, or zigzag approaches 
formed by gabions and trenches, thrown up to reach a part of the wall 
selected to be breached, by mining. In the case of Chittore, there 
were two principal sabats, carried under two sepurate bastions, end- 
ing in mines. Both were loaded with gunpowder, and were to 
have exploded simultaneously ; but while one succeeded, the other 
hung fire till the storming party was near it, and blew up, causing 
much loss to the besieged as well as to the storming party. This 
attack, therefore, failed ; and another one was in progress, when 
the emperor chancing to see Jugmul, the governor of the place, 
directing the repair of one of the breaches by torchlight, seized a 
matchlock from an attendant and shot him in the forehead. The 
Rajpoots now became desperate ; they performed the ceremony of 
Jowhur—put their women and children to death, and burned them 
with their leader’s body ; they then retired to their temples, and 
awaited the Mahomedans’ approach. The emperor, seeing the 
walls deserted, entered the place at daylight ; the tttore 
temples were stormed, and the brave garrison, reject- captured, 
ing his offers of quarter, perished toaman. The cap- aks 
ture of Chittore conduced in a great degree to the pacification of 
Rajpootana, and to the eventual co-operation of the Hindoo 
princes, which was a leading feature in the emperor's policy ; and 
it does not appear that the Rajpoots, on any other occasion after- 
wards, repeated their rebellion. 

In the year 1569, the strong fort of Runtunbhore, so frequently 
in the alternate possession of the Hindoos and Ma- | 
homedans, was taken; and on September 2 the em- bhore ‘taken, 
peror’s first child was born, and named Selim. Kalinjer, * si 
which had lapsed again into Hindoo possession, was surrendered ; 
and in 1570 a second son was born, who was named Mooréd. In 
this year also the emperor married the daughter of Rajah Kullian 
Mul, of Bhikanere, and enrolled him with high rank among the 
nobility. Both his sons having been born in the town of Sikry, 
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the emperor laid the foundation of a city, to be called Futtehpoor 
—a name which the town still bears. The year after- 

Mike tron wards, the affairs of Guzerat, as will be eleewhere re- 
ded,1571. lated, having fallen into confusion, the emperor marched 
Guzerat thither, and on the road received the intelligence of 
a's the birth of his third son, the Prince Daniel ; and as he 
approached Ahmedabad, the capital, Mozuffer Shah, 

the king, came out to meet him, and submitted, laying down his 
crown and being enrolled among the nobility. The emperor's 
cousins, however, sons of Soliman Mirza of Budukshan, were at 
the head of considerable forces in Guzerat, where they had re- 
treated from Malwah, and their reduction occupied some time. 
One affair with them is remarkable as showing Akbur’s personal 
bravery. A body of the rebels, under his cousin Ibrahim Mirza, 
intending to march into the Punjab and continue their insurrec- 
tion there, was endeavouring to pass the royal forces, when the 
emperor heard of its position, and marched upon it at once with a 
Aftairor &Slight escort. At Surtaél he found he had but forty 
Suri. troopers with him; but a reinforcement arrived of 
seventy men under Rajah Man Singh, Soorjun Rai, Bhugwundas, 
and some other officers. The whole party amounted to only 156 men 
in all. With these, the emperor determined to attack his cousin’s 
force, which was dispersed after a sharp skirmish, in which his 
cousin escaped. This affair shows what trust the emperor now 
placed in his Rajpoot friends, and how heartily it was reciprocated ; 
for the Rajpoot chiefs fought side by side with him in the affray, and 
one of them lost his life; nor, though otherwise blamable for the 
reckless exposure of his person, could such events fail to cement 
e personal affection and respect. Akbur left Guzerat before the 
monsoon set in, aud reached Agra on June 4, 1573. His cousin, 
Ibrahim Hoosein Mirza, who had escaped from him at Surtal, had 
proceeded to Sumbhul, in the Punjab, but was pursued and killed ; 
and his head sent to the emperor by the governor of Mooltan. 
Rebellion in 2 emperor had little time to rest. In July he re- 
Guzerat, July ceived advice by express from Guzerat, that the officers 
aie of the Guzerat kingdom had united in a formidable 
insurrection, taken several districts, and were then besieging 
Ahmedabad. The rainy season had set in, and the transport of a 
large force was impossible. Two thousand picked horsemen were 
Akbors therefore pushed on, and the emperor and his retinue, 
march from about 300 persons, followed by double marches on 
Guzerat. camels. When he reached his advanced troops at 
Paitun, the whole, Ferishta states, did not exceed 3,000 men. 
They had marched 450 miles in nine days. With this small 
force the emperor marched direct on Ahmedabad, ordering the 
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royal kettledrums to beat as he approached the enemy's camp. 
Mahomed Hoosein Mirza, the king’s cousin, and brother of 
Ibrahim, rode out to the river to reconnoitre, and perceiving one of 
the emperor's officers examining the ford, asked whose army was 
approaching, and was told it was Akbur in person. ‘ Impossible 1? 
he exclaimed ; ‘it is only fourteen days since one of my spies saw 
him at Agra.’ ‘It is only nine days since he marched,’ attack on the 
was the reply. In the battle which followed outside ioe 
the walls of the city, the emperor led several charges A!™edabaa 
in person; and in one of these directed his own body-guard against 
his cousin, broke through his troops, and Mahomed Hoosein 
Mirza was captured. The beleaguered governor was now able to 
sally from the city, and the enemy’s rout was completed. who are 
Akbur did not stay in Guzerat. Bengal required his ‘fated. 
immediate attention; Dawood Khan Kirany had taken up arms, 
and the whole of the eastern part of the province was pawooa 

yet unsubdued. The emperor loaded a thousand boats {t)Bras yale 
with soldiers, and sailed down the river in the heaviest 4,42, pro- 

part of the monsoon. Hajypoor was occupied without ceedsthicher. 
resistance. Dawood Khan wished to treat, but the emperor in- 
sisted on his unconditional submission. ‘ Tell Dawood Khan,’ 
Ferishta records of him, ‘I have a thousand men as good as he, 
and if disposed to put the point to an issue in single combat, 1 
will myself meet him.’ But Dawood Khan fled: and the emperor, 
perhaps despising his antagonist, left the war to be finished, as 
was his custom, by his commander, Moonjim Khan. Rajah 
Toder Mul, subsequently the famous minister of finance, pursued 
Dawood Khan into Orissa, and was defeated by him; but re- 
inforcements arriving under Moonjim Khan, the war was renewed, 
and Déwood Khan, in a final arrangement, being per- tana 
mitted to retain Orissa and Kuttack, surrendered al] Behar an- 
pretensions to Bengal and Behar, which, in the year "°°" "> 
1575, became incorporated with the empire. It was after the conclu- 
sion of this campaign, that the emperor lost his feithful Deatn of 
servant and able commander, Moonjim Khan. He had Rpenin 
endeavoured to establish Gour as the metropolis of Ben- G4" 1575. 
gal, but died there of its unhealthy climate, on October 12, 1575. 
On hearing of this event, Dawood Khan endeavoured tO swood 
repossess himself of Bengal ; but in an action fought Khan taken 
on July 23, 1575, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and “"*°**°""* 
executed after the battle. His son, Jooneed Khan, died of the 
wounds he had received, and thus the last of the Patén dynasties 
of Bengal became extinct, while Orissa and Kuttack reverted to 
the emperor. Several subsequent revolutions nevertheless fol- 
lowed, which will be hereafter noticed. 
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- From 1575-6 to 1579 seems to have been a brief interval of 
peace, employed by the emperor in civil affairs, and the construc- 
tion of the splendid mosque and other buildings at Futtehpoor 
Sikry and Agra (he habitually avoided Dehly); and in the latter 
Hakeem year, his brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, ruler of 
Mirza ln. Kabool, invaded the Punjab, and defeated Rajah Man 
Pun}ib, 1579. Singh, the governor of the province. It is thus evident, 
that Hindoos of rank now shared the highest offices with the 
Moghuls. The Punjab was one of the most important provinces 
of the empire, and the emperor would not have appointed Rajah 
Mén Singh to the charge of it without full confidence in his 
ability, both as a soldier and an administrator. Prince Hakeem 
Mirza invaded Lahore; and on the urgent request of his com- 
Akbur pros manders, who were defending the place, Akbur marched 
frit ara to the scene of action, and his brother retreated to 
his brother = Kabool, in February ; but, following up his success, the 
Kabool. emperor deputed his son, the Prince Mooréd, to pursue 
him. This division was, however, defeated near Kabool; but on 
March 6, 1579, a victory was gained, on which the Prince Hakeem 
Akbur enters Mirza fled to the mountains, and the emperor entered 
Manook Kabool, but on his brother’s submission forgave him, 
and restored his territories to him. Nevertheless, in October of the 
same year, Rajah Bhugwundas, of Jeypoor, was appointed to the 
charge of the city— perhaps as a check upon his brother's actions. 
In this year the fort of Attock on the Indus was rebuilt; and about 
the same time the fortifications of Allahabad, one of the most 
splendid memorials of the emperor's reign, were commenced. 
Mozuffer Shah, the king of Guzerat, who had abdicated on the 
Insurrection, eEMperor’s first expedition into that province, had re- 
thei cf mained at court, and had been granted an estate for his 
Guzerat, 1581. maintenance; but he had kept up his connection with 
his former dependants, and in 1581 an insurrection was commenced 
in his favour, which was for the time highly successful. Mozuffer 
Joined by Shah now proceeded to join his friends, and regained 
Mozuffer Shah pogsession of Ahmedabad and the southern districts 
without difficulty. After desultory operations and struggles on 
both sides, which continued for three years with varied success, 
Mirza Khan, the imperial general, brought the king to action on 
aie kine de: January 29, 1584, near Ahmedabad, and completely de- 
feated, 15%. feated him. He fled to the vicinity of Joonagurh, and 
there assembled another force, and with the Jém of Joonagurh, 
advanced towards the capital; but did not await the attack of Mirza 
Khan, and again fled. He renewed his efforts a third time, when 
he was equally unsuccessful, and continued to reside in Ka 
until, in 1586, he again plundered the country, but without any 
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decisive result. About this period, the emperor was drawn into 
the disputes in the Deccan, which were in progress at the court of 
Ahmednugger in 1685. Shah Futteh Oolla Shirazy, a 2 
holy person who had arrived from the Deccan, received from the 

an office near the emperor’s person, and was succeeded received at 
by two officers of the Ahmednugger court who had “™™ 

been defeated by Sulabut Khan. Other refugees followed, and 
were hospitably received. There can be little doubt that the 
accounts given by those persons of the political state of the Deccan, 
the constant wars between the rival sovereigns, as well as of its 
fertility and fine climate, acted gradually upon the emperor's 
mind, and induced an eventual interference in its affairs. For the 
present, however, the emperor was fully employed, and the most 
he could do was to direct Mirza Azeez Koka, the governor of 
Malwah, to take advantage of circumstances. In 1586 the emperor 
married his eldest son, the Prince Selim, to the daughter of Rajah 
Bhogwundas, which still further strengthened his Rajpoot con- 
nection; and as his brother, Hakeem Mirza, ruler of Kabool, had 
died, Akbur proceeded thither, sending Man Singh, the son of 
Rajah Bhugwundazs, to bring the children of the Prince Hakeem 
Mirza to Lahore; and the son of Mén Singh was afterwards 
sppointed to the charge of Kabool on the part of the emperor. 
No objection seems to have been made by Hindoos of any grade 
to cross the Indus, or to serve in Afghanistan during the emperor's 
Teign; yet it is worthy of remark that, in after times, the Hindoo 
Sepoys of the British army were held to have violated caste by 
proceeding beyond Attock. During his residence at Attock, in 1586, 
the emperor dispatched a force into Kashmere, which was dis- 
tracted by family disputes, and another against the Afghans of 
Swat and Bijour, who had been uniformly rebellious, 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR (continued), 
1586 to 1605. 


THE operations against the Afghans were more unsuccessful than 
any of the emperor’s previous warlike undertakings. Zein Khan 
Koka, the emperor’s foster-brother, commanded the army, being 
assisted by Rajah Beerbul Singh, and other distinguished officers. 
The rajah was an especial favourite of Akbur; witty, brave and 
accomplished, he was one of his habitual comrades and companions, 
‘and many of his bens mots have survived him. The Moghul forces 
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were no match for the Eusufzyes on their own ground. The latter 
had been easily beaten in the plains; and pursued to their mountain 
valleys and fastnesses. They drew on the Moghul, till extrication 
ae was impossible; and Rajah Beerbul Singh and 8,000 
Beerbul men perished in one of the rugged defiles. On the other 
Somes hand, Rajah Mén Singh, who had been dispatched 
uccfeee * =against the Afghans of the Khyber Pass, when it had 
aus, been closed by them between Kabool and Peshawur, 

gained a complete victory. The expedition against 
Kashmere, under Shah Rokh Mirza and Rajah Bhugwundas, 
suffered severely from snow in the passes, and did not succeed in 
entering the country. They were met by the King Yoosuf Shah 
Chuk, with whom they entered into a convention, by which a 
small tribute and some minor advantages were secured to the 
emperor; and on their return to Lahore, the king accompanied 
them. Akbur, however, refused to ratify the convention, detained 
Yoosuf Shah Chuk, and sent another force, under Mahomed Kassim 
Khan, who bore the title of Ameer-al-Behr, or admiral. This 
Kashmere Ofticer penetrated to the capital, Sirinugger; and though 
annexed, § Yakoob, the son of Yoosuf Shah, maintained a desultory 
ac warfare for some time, and even gained some temporary 
advantages, he was eventually obliged to surrender, when he and 
his father received estates in Behar, and were enrolled among the 
Akbur visits Moghul nobility. In 1589 the emperor proceeded on a 
Aud Kaboot, tour through his new dominions, and made arrange- 
) ments for their proper government; travelling thence 
to Kabool, where he stayed for two months. Here he received 
iene intelligence of the death of Rajah Toder Mul, his great 
Raja Toder finance minister, which caused him sincere distress; and 
Mul, 1589. he returned to Lahore, where he continued to reside for 
some years. 

It does not appear that the imperial authority had ever been 
extended to Kattywar, where, with the Jém rajah of that pro- 
vince, Mozuffer Shah had taken refuge. In 1589 Mirza Azeez 
Koka, governor of Guzerat, attempted to annex the province. 
He was met by the Jém with 20,000 horse, and a severe action 
was the result, in which both sides lost heavily; and, as no 
further attempt was made by Mirza Azeez, he had probably 
found the Jahreja Rajpoots, the descendants of the proud Sau- 
rashtra dynasties, too powerful to be interfered with for the 
present; but, watching his opportunity, he took advantage of the 
death of the Jam in the sueceeding year, and captured Joonagurh, 
after a siege of several months duration, when the rest of the 
province submitted. Sinde still remained independent. The 
Arghoon family had been succeeded by one of Persian extraction ; 
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among which arose continuous disputes; and the harbouring of 
malcontents, and other frontier troubles, gave a pretext for inter- 
ference, which probably amounted to necessity. In 1590 Mirza 
Khan attacked Sehwan by sea, but the Prince of Sinde defended 
himself bravely, and the Moghuls were reduced to some straits ; 
when a detachment from another force sent from Lahore into the 
north of Sinde, by a rapid march into the province, induced its 
ruler to submit; and in 1592 he proceeded to court, where he 
was favourably received; and, as was the case with all conquered 
princes who submitted, enrolled among the nobles of the empire. 
In the same year, the Prince Moordd, now twenty years old, 
was employed in the public service, and made governor of Mal- 
wah. 

The year 1593 was very productive of incidents. Mozuffer 
Khan, the ex-king of Guzerat, was given up by his protectors to 
Mirza Azeez Koka, the viceroy of Guzerat, and on his way to 
Ahmedabad committed suicide. In Bengal, Rajah Man Singh, 
the governor, overthrew Kootloogh Khan, who had raised an 
insurrection of the old Afghan families, and occupied part of 
Orissa. The emperor, in 1590, had dispatched ambassadors to the 
four Kings of the Deccan, with, as it may be believed, demands 
to acknowledge his supremacy. They all returned in this year 
(1593), with the same result. The four Mahomedan kings 
evaded or refused the emperor’s demand ; and this increased his 
desire to bring to subjection territories which he considered 
belonged to the empire of Dehly. About the same period, also, 
Kandahar and its dependencies were made over to the emperor by 
Prince Roostum Mirza, whose family had occupied them inde- 
pendently since their possession by Persia. The Kandahar chief 
was created a noble of the empire, and appointed to the govern- 
ment of Mooltan. By the occupation of Kandahar, Akbur had 
thus regained the western portion of the ancient empire of India; 
and the whole of India itself, as far south as the Nerbudda, was 
now in his possession. 

If the reader have followed the course of events and conquests 
since Akbur’s accession in 1556 to the present period, it will have 
been evident how, in the course of thirty-seven years, province 
after province, at different intervals, was conquered or submitted 
to his rule. His empire now included Afghanistan on the west, 
Kashmere and the Punjab on the north, and the whole of the 
north-western provinces; on the east, Oude and Bengal, with 
Orissa and Kuttack; while on the south, Malwah and Guzerat, 
with Sinde, formed the southern frontier. The Rajpoot provinces 
remained under the direct government of their own chiefs; but 
most of these were connected to the empire by marriages, or by 
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political alliances, and furnished not only some of its best troops, but 
many of its most able commanders and civil governors. Over the 
whole of the rest of Northern India the emperor’s administration 
was firmly established, and maintained in a spirit of tolerance and 
general advancement, which secured tranquillity and the good- 
will and affection of his subjects. The emperor was, however, 
deeply mortified by the conduct of the Deccan sovereigns in the 
absolute rejection of his authority, and prepared to enforce it. 
An army was ordered to march southwards under the command of 
the Prince Daniel; but the emperor revoking the order, recalled 
his son, and conferred the command upon his general, Mirza 
Khan. 

The kingdom of Ahmednugger, which, as the reader will re- 
member, adjoined Guzerat, had fallen into confusion, the particulars 
of which will be reviewed hereafter. A boy had been raised to 
the throne by the vizier of Ibrahim Adil Shah IT., Meean Munjoa, 
to whom the nobles objected ; and the vizier, besieged by them in 
Ahmednugger, besought the aid of the Prince Moordéd Mirza, now 
viceroy of Guzerat. Any legitimate pretence for interference in 
Deccan affairs was most opportune; and the prince, with his 
father’s permission, moved with his army towards the scene of 
action. Meanwhile Mirza Khan had arrived in Malwah, and at 
Mandoo had received the submission of Rajah Ally Khan, the 
ruler of Khandésh, who joined him with 6,000 horse. With these, 
and his own forces, he marched to join Prince Moordd, and formed 
a junction with him at Galna, whence the united armies marched 
upon Ahmednugger. Here, however, they found that the vizier, 
who had called upon the Moghuls for support, had been obliged 
to return to his master at Beejapoor, and that Ahmednugger was 
defended by Chand Beebee, the widow of Ally Adil Shah of Beeja- 
poor, @ princess of Ahmednugger, who now acted as regent on 
behalf of her nephew. The fort was invested by the Moghul 
army in November 1596, and its memorable siege will 
be detailed in its proper place, in connection with the 
nagger, 15% history of the kingdom. 

Several desperate assaults having failed, and an army from 
Beejapoor being on its way to relieve the garrison, the Prince 
Moorfd accepted the terms offered by the queen-dowager, which 
included the cession of Berar; and raising the siege, marched 
thither to take possession of that rich and fertile province. 
Shortly after his departure, however, a revolution occurred at 
Ahmednugger, and Chand Beebee was deprived of power. Her 
treaty with the Moghuls was set aside, and the chiefs of Ahmed- 
nugger and Heejapoor, at the head of 50,000 horse, marched to 
expel the Moghuls from the province. The armies met at Soops, 
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on the banks of the Godavery river, on December 27, 1596. The 
Moghuls were commanded by Mirza Khan, who was aeons 
now better known under his title of Khan Khanfn, 800pa,decem- 
with Rajah Ally Khan of Khandésh, and Rajah Ram > ™ 5% 
Chundur ; the Deccanies by Soheil Khan, who assumed charge of 
the confederate troops of Ahmednugger, Beejapoor and Golcondah. 
The action was well fought on both sides; it was, in fact, a national 
contest for superiority, which both parties, nearly equal perhaps in 
numbers, maintained with appropriate vigour and bravery. Rajah 
Ally Khan of Khandésh and Rajah Ram Chundur were killed in 
the first onset, and by nightfall the action was still undecided. Over 
the field of battle, parties of Moghuls and Deccanies, separated 
from their main bodies, wandered in the darkness, through heaps of 
dead and dying, and frequent collisions and skirmishes ensued, 
which increased the general confusion and added horror to the 
scene. As day broke, Soheil Khan, who had contrived to collect 
12,000 horee, advanced upon the Moghuls, who were now much 
inferior i in numbers, and the contest was renewed with fury; but 
he had been badly wounded the day before, and was again 
wounded; and worn out by loss of blood and fatigue, fell from 
his horse. He was borne off the field; and his troops, believing him 
dead, followed. The Moghuls thus kept possession of the field of 
battle: but were unable to pursue any advantage they had thus 
gained, and returned to the Prince Moordd, who was at Shahpoor, 
his cantonment, in Berar. As Khan Khanén and the Prince 
Mooréd could not agree, the emperor recalled the former in 1597, 
and the prince occupied his troops for the present in reducing 
Narnalla, Gawilgurh, and other mountain forts of the province. 
He had married also the daughter of Bahadur Khan Farooky of 
Khandésh, and established a local court in the new province. The 
climate of Berar did not, however, suit him, and he fell |. “ 
ill, and died at Shahpoor, in May 1599, to the great brince 
grief of his father, who, perceiving that his best troops ~ 
had made little impression on those of the Deccan, determined 
upon proceeding to the south himself. He appointed his eldest 
son, Prince Selim Mirza, to conduct the affairs of govern- the emperor 
ment, and having dispatched a fresh army under the Meccan, 
command of the Prince Daniel and Khan Khana, 1300. 

he followed them by easy stages to the Deccan. 

The affairs of Ahmednugger were found to be in a worse state 
if possible than before; and the queen-dowager, Chand Bocond siege 
Beebee, was for a seoond time obliged to defend her S74pupinre 
capital against the Moghuls. These events will be 2°88¢r 1600. 
detailed in the history of that State; but after the queen’s murder, 
the fort was taken by assault, and the young king was sent to 
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reside at Gwalior, as a State prisoner. Meanwhile the ruler of 
Khandésh, Meerun Bahadur Khan, had evinced a rebellious spirit, 
and the emperor himself proceeded to Boorhanpoor, whence he 
directed the siege of Aseergurh: and the fort was eventually sur- 
rendered to him, with the accumulated wealth of the ancient 
Hindoo as well as the Mahomedan dynasties. Khandésh was 
now finally annexed to the empire; but Ahmednugger continued 
to resist, and to occupy the exertions of the imperial forces for 
some years. While the emperor was at Boorhanpoor, he received 
an embassy from Ibrahim Adil Shah II. of Beejapoor, offering his 
daughter in marriage to the Prince Daniel, and an escort was 
dispatched for the bride. Before her arrival, however, the 
emperor, in 1602, was obliged to return to Agra; and having con- 
solidated the new provinces of Ahmednugger, Berar and Khandésh 
into one government, he appointed the Prince Daniel as viceroy. 
The Beejapoor princess arrived shortly afterwards, and the 
marriage was solemnised in the camp at Paitun, on the Godavery, 
with great splendour, in June 1604; but the prince did not long 
survive it. He died at Boorhanpoor on April 8, 1605, 
Prince of the effects of excessive drinking, from which no one 
a could restrain him. 

The cause of the emperor's sudden return to Agra was the 
conduct of his eldest son Selim, whom he had left in charge of the 
government. He had been ordered to carry on the war against 
the Rana of Oodypoor, and Rajah Man Singh, the viceroy of 
Bengal, was appointed his coadjutor. The prince had hardly 
commenced the campaign in Rajpootana, when an Afghan insur 
rection in Bengal broke out, and the rajah was obliged to proceed 
to his own government. The prince, freed from restraint, now 
Rebellion of S0™S to have formed the idea of asserting his own 
Prince Selim, independence. He first tried to secure Agra, but the 
ee governor was faithful to the emperor, and refused to 
give up the fort. The prince then proceeded to Allahabad, seized 
the local treasury, which contained 300,000/, and proclaimed him- 
self king. The grief caused to the emperor by this unlooked for 
Murder of  COduct, was aggravated by the news of the murder of 
Abool Fuzl his minister and intimate friend, Abool Fuzl, the 
sia author of his biography, and one of the most remark- 
able characters of the period, at or near Oorcha, as he was travel- 
ling to join the emperor, from the Deccan. It was a happy cir 
cumstance that Akbur never knew whose hand had directed that 
crime; but the prince himeelf, in his Memoirs, as the Emperor 
Jehangeer, not only acknowledges that he had directed the Rajah 
of Oorcha to kill Abool Fuzl, but justifies the act, as well as his 
own rebellion, by asserting that the minister had persuaded his 
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father tc renounce Mahomedanism. In regard to his son’s 
conduct, Akbur displayed his usual consideration and fine temper. 
Had he proceeded against him in person, or dispatched an army to 
Oude, there can be littla doubt that a civil war would have com- 
menced, and with it the scenes of the Afghan monarchies would 
have been renewed. Instead of this, the emperor wrote a kindly 
and impressive remonstrance, at the same time offering his son 
reconciliation and forgiveness if he would return. The prince 
seems to have hesitated at first, and even collected troops, with 
which he advanced towards his father’s camp ; but being requested 
to come slightly attended, returned to Allahabad; and it was 
during this interval of indecision, that he directed the assassina- 
tion of the minister. The emperor, however, still pursued his 
policy of reconciliation. He conferred Bengal and Orissa on his son, 
and sent to him one of his queens, who, on the death of his own 
mother, had adopted him; and it was probably owing to her good 
offices that the prince returned to his father’s court and made his 
submission. After a while, he was requested to resume his 
eampaign against Oodypoor; but his conduct continued to be so 
far from satisfactory, that he was directed to return to Allahabad. 
The prince had been long addicted to drinking profusely ; and this 
Vice increased upon him so rapidly and materially, that not only 
may much of his wild and rebellious conduct be attributed to it, 
but the cruelties he now practised, which, to his humane father, 
were peculiarly abhorrent. Remonstrapce was of no avail; but 
the emperor’s affection could not be restrained, and had in the end 
some effect upon his son, who repaired to Agra, and for a time 
submitted to restraint. Here his sons Khoosroo and Khurréim 
quarrelled, both being still béys, and separate parties were formed 
for each ; thus the condition of the imperial family was productive 
of many sad anticipations for the future. In the midst of these 
trying scenes, the news of the death of the Prince Daniel reached 
the emperor, and the grief he felt seems to have stricken him 
down. Daniel was perhaps his favourite son, and was possessed 
of much real ability ; but the vice he was addicted to, though it 
had produced no bad effect like that of his brother, was even 
more ineradicable ; and in regard to any reformation, as was proved 
by his sudden and untimely death, the emperor’s continuous 
remonstrances, and the prince’s oaths to his — were alike 
useless. 

From the time he heard of the event, the emperor, it may be 
said, never completely rallied, nor was the conduct of Mision 
those around him calculated to soothe his last days; ness com- 
for there was, for a time, every prospect of a contest ~~ 
between the Prince Selim and his sons for the throne. In Sep- 
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tember 1605 Akbur grew worse. Finding hia end approaching, 
and. true to his promises to his son Selim, he assembled the nobles 
of his court to hear his dying declaration that he was to succeed 
him. Mr. Elphinstone, from Price’s ‘Memoirs of Jehangeer,’ thus 
describes the final scene. ‘ When they were assembled, he (the 
emperor) made a suitable address to them, and after wistfully 
regarding them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of 
which he might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears; 
but Akbur pointed to his favourite scimitar, and made signs to 
his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems afterwards to hare 
recovered from this exhaustion; he addressed himself to Selim, 
and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort of the ladies 
of his family, and not to forget or forsake his old friends and 
dependants. After this he permitted one of the chief Moolleha, 
who was a personal friend of Selim’s, to be brought to him, and 
in his presence he repeated the confession of faith, and died in 
all the forms of a good Mussulman (‘ Hist.’ vol. ii. book ix. p, 
Denth ofthe 2/0)’ Lhe event occurred at Agra, on Octuber 13, 1605. 
Emperor The emperor was born on October 14, 1542, and had 
pos thus completed his sixty-third year, all butaday. Of 
that period he had reigned, in all the success and glory which 
have been detailed, for fifty-one years and some months. He was 
buried in a splendid mausoleum, near Agra, erected by his son 
Selim, who, as the Emperor Jehaéngeer, succeeded him, which 
is well described by Bishop Heber in his ‘ Travels,’ and is still 
perfect. 

\ 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE CHARACTER AND ADMINISTRATION OF AKBUR. 


Bot little romance has ever attached itself to the characters of 
Indian history: and in this respect the difference between the 
actions of the Moors of Spain, and the early Mahomedans of 
India, is very remarkable. During the cruel and gloomy reigns, 
with few exceptions, of the Afghan dynasties of India, there was 
little scope for romantic incident, or the deyelopment of any free 
or chivalrous spirit among the people; and it is to the research of 
Colonel Tod, the Froissart of the Rajpoot clans and States, that 
the history of all that existed among them, exceptional as it was, 
is due. The Mahomedans of the same period may be considered 
too cruel and too savage to allow of the existence of any chivalry. 
Where they predominated, whatever had hitherto existed was 
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crushed out; their conquests were massacres of the people, or 
captures of them for sale into slavery. Any idea of equality or 
sympathy with Hindoos and infidels was utterly foreign to their 
morose and gloomy fanaticism; and consequently there was no 
birta of that free social intercourse and mutual respect which 
sprang up afterwards under Shére Khan Soor, and was perfected 
by Akbur. This, in some respects, may be compared to the 
relative situation of the Moors and Christians of Spain ; hereditary 
enemies and religious opponents, yet becoming fused together, as 
it were, under the influence of a common and beneficent civilisa- 
.tion. 

In Akbur’s character, romance prevails from the earliest dawn 
of its development, through its constant exercise, down to his 
last sad moments in the forgiveness of his son’s rebellion. In his 
wars, in his hunting exploits and expeditions, in his State policy, 
in the generous and tolerant spirit of his religious principles, and 
their application to the necessities of the varied classes of his 
people — instances are so numerous, that nothing short of an 
entire biography would suffice to exemplify them. Romance 
may be of two kinds: healthy and vigorous; or, on the other 
hand, mawkish and sentimental; devoted to public benefits, or 
confined to private gratifications. In Akbur, it was emphatically 
the former. It made him humane and merciful in conquest, just 
and considerate; yet, in all cases, firm and decided in action ; 
and while he permitted no scope for the exercise of national 
‘fanaticism, he yet secured the high respect, and often the affec- 
tion, of his opponents. In former times, the rulers of conquered 
States in India were either trampled to death by elephants, - 
hewn to pieces, or blinded and consigned to State prisons for life ; 
and there were occasions in Akbur’s reign when similar courses 
would have been applauded by his countrymen and courtiers. 
Yet they were never followed ; and when a foe submitted, he was, 
in the highest spirit of romance, premoted to dignity, and pro- 
vided with estates, while very rarely was there any instance of 
subsequent defection. 

Ag one of the first instances of this generous spirit, the case of 
Béz Bahadur may be stated, who, an usurper of the throne of 
Malwah himself, and a military adventurer, had no claim but that 
of his sword to that portion of the imperial dominions. Indolent 
and voluptuous, he fought badly at first; but he redeemed his 
character as a soldier, and in the second campaign against him, 
slew the young omperor’s preceptor and friend, and hunted his 
army nearly to Agra. Continuing afterwards a predatory life, 
he became unable to bear its privations, and at last threw himself 
on the emperor’s mercy. By any former sovereign of India, his © 
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conduct would have provoked, if it did not deserve, instant execu 
tion; but Akbur respected the man who had fought bravely for 
his territory, and of whose prowess in love and war romantic tales 
were in the mouths of singers and minstrels; and he was not only 
forgiven, but raised to the highest rank of local nobility. It was 
the same with all other cases of which accounta can be found in 
his history or his memoirs. It might even be supposed he had 
modelled his conduct upon the laws of Menu in regard to king 
craft. ‘ When a rajah has conquered a country,’ writes Menu, ‘he 
should respect the deities which are worshipped . . . distribute 
largesses . . . and reassure the people by loud proclamations. . . 
He should respect the laws of the country: or he may form an 
alliance with the rajah whom he has conquered, and act in union 
with him ... by securing a firm ally, a rajah obtains greater 
strength than by gaining wealth and territory.’ Yet, though the 
emperor’s acquaintance with Hindoo moral codes, from Feizi’s 
translations, may have inffuenced his decision in later times, his 
earlier instances of generosity proceeded from the spontaneous 
romance of his character. When the captive Hémoo was brought 
before him after the battle of Paniput, and he was asked to slay him, 
he burst into tears, and refused to strike a wounded and helpless 
enemy. In this case, too, the difference between the old merciless 
cruelty, and the new tolerance that was to follow, was exemplified 
in a marked degree. As Akbur wept, Beiram Khan, his uncle 
and general, struck the ‘infidel’s’ head from his body. Had 
Akbur obeyed his uncle’s desire, the bloody act might have in- 
fluenced his whole life. 

This gentleness, the truest test of chivalrous valour, followed 
Akbur through his life. With a rare perception of its value, both 
tc himself and to his posterity, he forbade, under heavy penalties, 
the practice of making slaves of persons captured in war, or selling 
captives as slaves. In former times, while thousands of male 
Hindoo prisoners were massacred in cold blood, women and 
children were openly sold into slavery. They were not only sold 
in India, but dispatched to foreign markets—Arabia, Afghanistan, 
and Central Asia; but this was now rendered impossible. In 
regard to the practices of Hindoos also, Akbur’s perceptions for the 
necessity of reform were very deep ; yet he did not carry them oat 
with any show of fanatical zeal—they were reforms, not 
tions. He prohibited suttee, except when the act should be 
entirely voluntary, and on one occasion rode a long distance to 
prevent the sacrifice of a princely Rajpoot lady, by her family. 
He allowed, and even provided for, the re-marriage of Hindoo 
widows ; made trial by ordeal a crime; prohibited the sacrifice of 
living animals, and forbade marriage before the age of puberty. 
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All these were serious innovations upon Hindoo faith and usage, 
and might have been considered dangerous experiments by another; 
but Akbur knew no fear: his designs were benevolent, and in the 
ordinary practices of their religion, the Hindoos were not only 
unmolested, but all previous restrictions, in the taxation of temples 
and places of pilgrimage, of sacred bathing-places, with the odious 
capitation tax, were removed. 

Considering the emperor’s toleration of ‘ infidels,’ his refusals of 
fanatical persecution, his abolition of slavery and of the poll-tax, 
his non-interference with temples; his protection of his Hindoo 
subjects, their priests and wealth—all the opposite of which had 
been avowed, and heretofore jealously maintained, as tokens of 
Mahomedan supremacy ; and considering also his own unconcealed 
doubts upon many points of Mahomedan faith, and law as part of 
that faith ; his rejection of any religious opinion promulgated by 
man, as an article of faith ; his rejection of Mahomedan forms of. 
prayer and ceremonial; his encouragement of Christians, his 
veneration for Christian symbols, his reverence for the sacred 
Scriptures, and his permission for the establishment of Christian 
schools, missions, and colleges—it is only wonderful how he 
escaped, or repressed, solely by his indomitable will, any out- 
break of intolerant zeal, to which he would probably have been 
the first victim. If Mahomedans hated Hindoos, they hated 
Christians even more; yet the emperor’s patient and constant dis- 
cussion of points of faith with them, and his encouragement of 
theological controversies between the Christian and Mahomedan 
priesta, were regarded by his powerful nobles, priests, and courtiers 
without remonstrance. 

It is easy to perceive how deeply Akbur's religious tolerance 
affected his State policy. He had induced the proudest and 
most exclusive of the hitherto inaccessible Rajpoot chiefs to 
bestow. daughters in marriage upon himself, his sons, and his 
grandsons. He employed Rajpoot princes as generals and civil 
administrators, and his great finance minister, Rajah Toder Mul, 
brought, by his measures of reform, thousands of Hindoos into the 
imperial service. They shared the details-of all ordinary business 
with Mahomedans ; were collectors, treasurers, surveyors, assessors, 
everything indeed but judges ; for their administration of Mahome- 
dan law would have been impossible. Hindoos, however, enjoyed 
the protection of their own laws, which were now recognised and 
explained in the courts of the Mahomedan judges. When all 
these reforms are considered, it becomes difficult to realise how 
they not only emanated from, but were carried out in all their 
details by, one mind ; and that too under frequent interruptions by 
war, and other political events. One material circumstance, how- 
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ever, in the emperor’s proceedings, will not have escaped the 
reader's observation. He seems to have had no abstract passion 
for war, nor ever employed much of his time in it. If necessary, 
he opened a campaign in person; and after giving general instruc- 
tions to his commanders, in regard to its prosecution, he returned 
to his seat of government, and devoted himself to civil affairs. 
But his opponents well knew that, though absent in person, he 
was yet present in spirit, and in case of any reverse to his troops, 
that he would join them as rapidly, and fight in person with the 
same fiery valour he had displayed at Surtél, and from his youth 
upwards. 

When everything he directed for the relief of his people was 
important and progressive, Akbur’s system of the assessment of the 
land revenue of his kingdom was perhaps the most perfect and 
most elaborate of his reforms. The measure was devised in 
‘ conjunction with Rajah Toder Mul, and possibly other ministers; 
but the clear decision of the emperor himself can be traced through- 
out. The merit of entire originality may be denied him, for 
he took up what Shére Shah Soor had partly begun; but the 
recognition and perfection of so grand a reform, is not much 
below that of original discovery. The land—that is, every field of 
every village—was measured by an imperial standard. Fields and 
part of fields might each contain soils of various qualities, and 
these were calculated in three classes. The averages of value of 
produce were then decided upon an average of the prices for nine 
teen years. Of the product, the Government share was fixed at 
one-third, which was a greater proportion than that of Shére Shah 
Soor; but, on the other hand, it was now the only rate or tax levied 
on the agricultural classes. All minor petty taxes, many of which 
had been very vexatious, were abolished ; extra fees and considera- 
tions to officers of Government were removed, and the system of 
farming out districts to individuals, and contractors for revenue, 
which had given rise to much abuse and oppression, was entirely 
discontinued. In its main features, Akbur’s system bears a very 
close resemblance to that of the recent revenue survey and 
assessment of the Bombay Presidency. The groundwork in the 
measurement of the land, the record of proprietors and occupaifs, 
the classification of soils, and the calculation of the value of 
produce, is as nearly as possible identical in both, and served the 
same great national purpose and need—the prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people. Under Akbur’s settlement, no land 
tenures were altered, or interfered with, in any way. They were 
accepted as they were found to exist among the people; and so 
long as an hereditary occupant paid the Government assessment, 
either in commuted money payments or produce, as he pleased, 
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he could not be outbid, or removed from his possession. It is not 
to be considered that the emperor’s system was perfect ; ita first 
provisions were found to be too minute, and involved yearly 
settlements, which were altered to terms of ten years; but it was 
an immense and liberal concession to the people, and that it formed 
the foundation of subsequent revenue settlements in India by 
native powers, and even English administrators, vouches for its 
excellence, after an experience of three hundred years. 

It is impossible to review thoroughly the emperor’s various 
reforms—of the army, of justice, of police, and of general State 
policy—which are contained in the ‘Ayeen Akburi,’ which Mr. 
Gladwin’s translation has placed at the command of all students of 
Indian subjects. Taking the code as a whole, it displays an 
amount of careful consideration and practical ability before 
unlmown in India, combined with a rare benevolence and philan- 
thropy highly characteristic of its author. Although it is im- 
possible that the whole can have emanated from Akbur himeelf, 
yet there can be no doubt that it was compiled under his own 
immediate direction, and that he watched its execution very care- 
tully, A proof of this is afforded by the emperor's letter to the 
Viceroy of Guzerat, given entire in Mr. Bird’s history of that 
province, and quoted by Mr. Elphinstone. While it specifies 
the limited punishments he was authorised to award, he is 
enjoined to be sparing in capital punishment; and, unless in 
dangerous sedition, to inflict none, until he has sent the proceed- 
ings to court, and received the emperor's confirmation—nor was 
execution to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty. 
Thus, throughout the whole, the evidences of order, and syste- 
matic regularity, extend from the highest to the lowest branches 
of State policy and executive detail of administration. 

Akbur’s court was perhaps the most magnificent in the world. 
It was the most gorgeous that even India had ever seen; and 
when the details of it, as given by Sir T. Roe, Hawkins, Bernier, 
and the Portuguese priests, which cannot be questioned as to 
accuracy or truth, are considered, it must be admitted that 
splendour—whether in jewels and ornaments, in costume and 
decoration, in cloth of gold and velvet, and the gorgeous manu- 
factures of the country ; in camp and hunting equipage, elephants, 
horses, and general equipment of the nobility and the army— 
could go no further. Akbur had a revenue of 30,000,000/. ster- 
ling a-year, which, without any reckless extravagance, was 
royally expended; as was proved by the State treasury at his 
death, which contained only 10,000,000/. sterling, with some bul- 
lion. He was never in debt, and the stipends of his civil esta- 
blishments of all kinds, as well as the pay of his army, were 
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disbursed witb the utmost regularity. “The emperor’s personal 
application to business was immense. He took but little sleep; 
three to four hours a day being sufficient for him. He had used 
to indulge in wine, though not to excess, in his youth, but he gave 
it up entirely ; and he ate moderately of plain food, abstaining from 
meat two days in every week. Every day he sat in public, 
transacting business, and receiving petitions even from the most 
humble. As Purchas describes him, he was ‘affable and ma- 
jestical, merciful and severe ; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enemies.’ In all professions of handicraft he took the 
greatest interest, especially in cannon founding, the manufactare 
of arms, and architecture, which, of his reign, is at once 
grand and beautiful. The town of Futtehpoor Sikry, one of his 
favourite places of residence, was especially decorated with public 
buildings, and the palaces and mosques at Agra remain ex- 
quisite specimens of his pure taste and costly expenditure. 

Such a man may have had private vices, yet they donot appear; 
and had any existed as prominent points in his character, they 
must, more or leas, have influenced his public conduct. Faults, 
indeed, he humbly acknowledged to all. Of other Indian mon- 
archs, the native historians of their times have not been sparing 
in comment or record when vices, meanness, or cruelty appeared ; 
and there isno reason to suppose that Akbur would have escaped 
had there been necessity for animadversion. His public and 
private character display a vivid sense of true honour, rare perhaps 
in royal life. He had no deceits, no falsehood, no shifts, no 
intrigues. He could find, he once said, ‘but one road to the 
attainment of his purposes, and that was the straight one,— 
after all the easiest and best.’ In his private friendships, who more 
sincere and constant? The men he raised to that honour were of 
the people, and so far inferior in rank to himself; yet he was 
true and faithful to all, lamenting their deaths with a passionate 
grief which could hardly be pacified or consoled. Enough, how- 
ever, of the great emperor. There is no character of the period 
with whom he can be compared, nor indeed with any other who, 
like himself, created an empire and ruled over it. At his death, 
the population of his empire can hardly have been less than 
150,000,000, und may have been more; and there is no instance 
in the world’s history, of such a kingdom having been won, not 
only with so small an amount of human suffering, but with se 
positive a relief from oppression; and the more his acts, his 
policy, and his disposition, in all their generosity and humanity, 
are studied and understood, the stronger will be the conviction 
that Akbur stands alone. Of his personal appearance there are 
few very particular accounts. His manly vigour of body was a 
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fit accompaniment for so large a mind; and of his feats in riding 
great distances, of walking sometimes forty miles a day, of slay- 
ing wild animals, and of his valour in battle, there are many 
interesting details in his Memoirs. The Jesuits record that he 
was white like a European; but his son Selim’s picture may be 
nearer the truth, when he describes him as tall of stature, of a 
ruddy brown complexion, his eyes full and dark, and his eyebrows. 
meeting ; while his great breadth of chest, and long sinewy arms, 
gave him the strength of a lion. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE PROGRESS OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, 1527 to 1612 
(continued from Chapter XXIII., Book III. ). 


ENCOURAGED by the success of his fleet, the King of Guzerat, in 
1527, sent it again against the Portuguese, who were at their 
naval station of Choule; but on this occasion the Portuguese were 
entirely victorious, and of eighty-three Guzerat vessels, seventy- 
three were either sunk or driven on shore and burned ; and the 
Portuguese followed up their success by an advance by land under 
Hector di Silviera, in which Tannah, Salsette, and other towns 
were made tributary. On this occasion, and subsequently, the 
Portuguese co-operated with the troops of Ahmednugger. In 
1530, Antonio di Silviera sacked the rich city of Surat, and burned 
Damaun ; but their greatest expedition was directed against Diu, 
in 1531. Four hundred vessels of all sizes were assembled in the 
present harbour of Bombay, under the command of Nufio da 
Cuerpa, governor-general in India; and conveyed 22,000 men, 
of whom no less than 3,600 were Europeans. On February 7, 
the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of Cutch, a strongly fortified 
position, was carried by assault, with heavy loss to the enemy in 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon ; but the brave Hector di Silviera 
fell in the attack. The expedition then proceeded to Diu, but 
was eventually repulsed with heavy loss by its defender, Moostafa 
Khan, a Turk, and the Portuguese returned to Goa, burning 
and destroying several towns by the way. But they had 
by no means given up the idea of possessing Diu. They were 
joined by the Prince Chand of Guzerat, who promised them 
extensive privileges for their aasistance; and, ostensibly on his 
behalf, nearly the whole of the Northern Koncan, including 
Bombay, was annexed. When the prince’s rebellion failed, the 
governor-general made overtures to the Emperor Hoomayoon, 
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who had invaded Guzerat; but this policy was abandoned for an 
alliance with Bahadur Shah, the King of Guzerat, who, in his 
extremity, ceded to them Bassein, and the long-coveted Diu. Ba- 
hadur Shah took Portuguese into his pay, and in his contests with 
Hoomayoon was latterly assisted by a corps of 450 Europeans. 
On a subsequent visit to the Portuguese at Diu, he was killed, as is 
elsewhere related. In 1537, after the representations and petitions 
for assistance of Bahadur Shah had reached Constantinople, the 
sooltan determined upon an expedition against Diu, and seventy- 
six vessels were fitted out at Suez, carrying 7,COO men. This fleet 
arrived off Diu in September, at a time when the garrison had 
been reduced to GOO men, and was straitened for provisions. The 
Egyptian fleet was supported by a Guzerat land army of 20,000 
men. The commander of Diu, Antonio di Silviera, made a noble 
defence in a close siege of eight months’ duration, during which 
the garrison suffered the extremities of hunger—a crow shot on the 
dead bodies was a luxury for the sick, and nauseous vermin were 
used as food. The Portuguese ladies took a noble part in the 
defence, and the details, as given by Faria y Souza, exhibit the 
highest qualities of heroism. The siege was raised by a fleet under 
the command of the viceroy, John de Castro, carrying 1,000 pieces 
of cannon and 5,000 men. Of the fleet, 93 vessels safely reached 
Diu, and their progress up the coast had been marked by horrible 
outrages on the inhabitants of many of the large towns; not only 
were they pillaged and burned, but men, women and children 
massacred without distinction, while several thousands of the 
people were sold into slavery. When the relief arrived, the 
garrison sallied out and routed the besiegers; and on his return to 
Goa, the viceroy made a triumphal entry, the particulars of which 
excited astonishment, even in Portugal. 

In 1548 Garcia de Noronha being viceroy, the Prince Abdoolla, 
or Mulloo Khan, of Beejapoor, took refuge at Goa. Assud Khan, 
the minister, according to the Portuguese historian, offered the 
whole of the Koncan to him, if the prince should be given up; but 
the offer was refused. On the death of Assud Khan, it is recorded 
that they agreed to the demand of Ibrahim Adil Shah, for the 
delivery of his brother, on condition of receiving the whole of 
Assud Khan’s wealth, and acknowledge to have received ten 
millions of ducats ; but the prince was not surrendered. In 1545, 
Diu was attacked unsuccessfully by Mahmood Shah of Guzerat, 
and the siege was renewed in 1548 ; but the place was relieved by 
Dom John de Castro, who obtained a great victory, both by sea 
and land. The King of Beejapoor also renewed his negotiations 
for the surrender of his brother, which was again refused ; and in 
1554 the Portuguese assisted him with a force of 3,000 European 
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infantry, with which he took possession of the Poonda ghaut and 
fort, the pass leading from Goa to the Deccan. Here, however, the 
intervention seems to have ended ; and whether the Portuguese had 
any political objection, as may have been the case, to entering 
upon the continent of India, or whether they found Mulloo or 
Abdoolla’y party less powerful than they had supposed, does not 
appear; but they at once abandoned his cause, and the prince, 
persisting in his rebellion, was defeated, taken and executed. Had 
the Portuguese advanced with him, his expedition against his 
brother, then in the last degree unpopular, would, most probably, 
have been successful. Ibrahim Adil Shah retaliated by sending | 
a large army to invade the Goa territory; but it was repulsed, 
though some of the Koncan was lost. In 1570, however, a serious 
combination was made against the Portuguese by the Kings of 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, assisted by the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Ally Adil Shah of Beejapoor invested Goa with an immense army, 
and 350 pieces of cannon of all sizes. The siege continued for ten 
months, and was ultimately abandoned by the king, who had lost 
12,000 men, 300 elephants, 4,000 horses, and 6,000 head of 
oxen, partly by casualties of the siege, and partly from the effects 
of climate. The attack upon Goa by the King of Beejapoor was 
seconded by one on Choule by the King of Ahmednugger, of almost 
equal magnitude ; but it suffered a very severe defeat. At the 
same time, however, the Zamorin’s attack upon Chale, near 
Calicut, was successful. The fort was surrendered by Don 
George de Castro, who was afterwards beheaded for imputed 
cowardice. These efforts on the part of the Portuguese appear 
to have inspired their enemies with respect, for peace ensued on 
favourable terms with the Deccan kings. In 1592, Boorhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger renewed his attack upon Choule; 
but this expedition was even more disastrous than the first. Its 
commander, Furhéd Khan, was taken prisoner with his family. 
Seventy-five pieces of large cannon were captured, and the Ma- 
homedan historian acknowledges the loss of 12,000 men. Furhad 
Khan and his daughters became Christians, and went ultimately 
to Lisbon. The year 1595 brought the first real interruption to 
the trade of the Portuguese. The Dutch, their first rivals, had 
sent two ships to the Indian Archipelago, which were, however, 
intercepted on their return in 1597. They were followed by a 
fleet of eight ships, which returned to Holland safely, and hence- 
forth the maritime supremacy of the Portuguese was not only 
disputed, but afterwards destroyed in the East, by the Dutch and 
by the English. In 1604 they were expelled from Amboyna, and 
in 1612 they suffered their first defeat in Indian waters from an 
English fleet. The Portuguese never aspired to be more than a 
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maritime and trading power in India, and this continued only so 
long as they preserved a monopoly. They might have used their 
opportunity both in Guzerat and in the Deccan to acquire political 
and territorial influence; but they had apparently no desire for 
any possessions but what could be guarded by sea. They were 
excellent sailors: but their never attempting military operations 
by land, except in the defence of their own seaports, either 
marks timidity or disinclination, amidst opportunities which few 
other adventurers would have neglected during a career of more 
than 100 years. Of their actions, some rise to heroism ; but they 
are deplorably tarnished by cruelty and vindictiveness, which sur- 
passed the acts of their Mahomedan contemporaries, and combined 
with their unscrupulous avarice, made them in the end detestable. 
Their history in detail, however revolting in many respects, is 
extremely curious and interesting, and well repays the perusal of 
the student from its outset to its close. The acts of the horrible 
Inquisition of Goa need no exemplification, and the nominal con- 
version of ‘infidels’ to Portuguese Christianity, gave pretexts 
of persecution and vengeance to this horrible tribunal, at which . 
humanity shudders. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
OF THE EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO INDIA, 1553 to 1618. 


In the reign of Henry VIII., Robert Thorne, a merchant, who had 
Roper, resided in Spain, addressed a memorial to the king, set- 
Thorne'’s ting forth the benefit of direct trade with China. The 
periion- text of this document is extremely curious, as exhibit- 

ing the ideas then prevalent, of a passage to India by the north- 

west, and the information possessed regarding India; and it became 
the foundation of subsequent expeditions. In 1553, three ships, 

SirHugh § under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, with in- 

wivdidon?. structions from Sebastian Cabot, sailed from Greenwich 

1SSe on May 10, bearing letters from Edward VI., addressed 
to all the potentates of the earth, in furtherance of the designs of 
the expedition. The little fleet was separated in the White Sea. 

Willoughby’s two ships were frozen in, their crews perished 

during the winter, and one only returned to England. Several 
enry Hua. Other attempts followed, the last by Henry Hudson, 1 in 

son's voyage, 1597, serving to satisfy even the most sanguine, that a 

north-west passage to the East was impracticable. 
Failure to the northward of the American continent induced 
attempts to the south; and the route of Magellan, in 1519-22, 
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whose expedition had circumnavigated the globe for the first time, 
was followed by Sir Francis Drake in 1577, who, with 

five small vessels, the largest of which was barely 100 Marclian’s 
tons burden, left Plymouth on December 18, and on {he sieve, 
September 26, 1580, again reached that port. He had Aaa 
crossed the Atlantic and Pacific, had sailed through Drake 

the Eastern Archipelago, and touching at Ternate, “”°""'”” 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope from the east; but he had 
not seen India. Nor was it till his subsequent capture of 
a Portuguese ship from India, that particulars of trade with, and 
access to, that country were understood. Drake’s voyage was 
followed by that of Cavendish, 1586-88, which was per- cavenaish's 
fectly successful, and returned with a large booty from vovase, 1586. 
ships and countries of all nations, which he seems to have consi- 
dered lawful prize ; and in his report of his voyage to Lord Hunsden, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he expressly states that he had 
been well treated by the heathen inhabitants of ‘Malucoes,’ and 
where ‘our countrymen may trade as freely as the Portugals if 
they will themselves.’ 

The supplies of eastern produce to England had hitherto been 
obtained through the Mediterranean Sea, by means of Venice and 
Genoa, as also directly from the Levant; and a company was 
chartered by the queen in 1581, which traded direct yevantcom- 
with the Levant and Turkey; but the eastern trade P#"y. 1581. 
had already turned into a different channel, of which, as will have 
been understood, the Portuguese had the monopoly, and the 
supplies obtained by the Levant Company were entirely insufficient 
to meet the demand for eastern produce now rapidly increasing in 
England. There had been a remonstrance from Spain against 
Drake’s passage through the Eastern Archipelago and 
Indian Ocean, which the queen treated with character- }im0r,, 
istic contempt. She declared the sea, as the air, fran asalnet 
common to all men; and that her subjects had as good voyage. 

a right as the Spaniards to sail where they pleased. Queen Bliza- 
An expedition to India direct was therefore projected, "°""*'*? 
and instructions issued to Mr, Edward Fenton for its fulfilment, 
which may be read at length in ‘Hakluyt,’ vol. iii, and 
were admirably adapted for the purpose. Four ships expedition to 
sailed on May 1, 1582; but the expedition failed signally, ‘"“'* °° 
only reaching the Brazils, and returning with but one ship out of 
the four. No attempt whatever appears to have been made to 
double the Cape of Good Hope ; and the failure may be attributed 
to the ill-conduct and want of enterprise of the com- 
manders. No further attempt was made for several 
years to renew English enterprise to the east ; but after the failure 
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of the Spanish Armada, a body of merchants of London petitioned 
Themer- | the queen to allow them to despatch three ships to 
snare —- the east by way of the Cape of Good Hope; and, after 
ciebatctips, Some delay, the expedition sailed from Plymouth on 
1591. April 10, 1591. On July 28 the Cape was seen, and 
on August 1 the three ships anchored in Saldanha Bay. They 
had lost a great proportion of their crews from scurvy. One of the 
ships, the ‘ Royal Edward,’ was despatched home with the sick; 
and with the ‘Penelope’ and the ‘Edward’ the voyage was 
continued. Of these, the ‘ Penelope’ was lost, and is supposed to 
have foundered; but Lancaster held on his course with the 
‘ Edward,’ and continued a desultory cruise by the Nicobar Islands 
into the Eastern Archipelago, capturing two large Portuguese 
ships in the Straits of Malacca. Thence the ship returned to Ceylon, 
where the crew being mutinous, obliged Lancaster to proceed 
homewards. The close of the voyage was most disastrous. While 
em on the coast of Brazil, nearly all the crew being on 
ending ot ‘the shore, the carpenter cut the ship’s cable, and it drifted 
enterprise. out to sea. Lancaster, and six men, were eventually 
taken to St. Domingo by a French ship, and he finally reached 
England alone, on May 24, 1594. Thus a second expedition to 
India had failed in its object. The Dutch, however, took up the 
Dutch voyage Project, and under the command of Cornelius Houtmanp, 
under Hout sent out four powerful vessels, in 1595, which sailed on 
mann, 185. April 2, On June 1, 1596, after many delays, they 
arrived on the coast of Sumatra, and finally reached Bantam, a 
Portuguese factory in Java. Here his attempts to open trade were 
met with the utmost jealousy by the Portuguese; Houtmann and 
some of his countrymen were imprisoned ; and they escaped finally, 
having undergone much danger of their lives, but having, neverthe- 
less, obtained recompense for their maltreatment. On the coast of 
Java one of the ships was abandoned as unseaworthy, and with the 
other three, the united crews being reduced to only eighty-three 
men, Houtmann arrived in Holland on August 14, 1598. He 

Secondex- was honourably welcomed, and a fresh expedition im- 
repack, mediately fitted out of eight ships, four of which 
a returned in fifteen months with rich cargoes. Thus 
the eastern trade of Holland became established, and in 1602 the 
several companies which had engaged in it were incorporated as 
one, under a charter. 

This example was followed in England. A company was 
English com- established with a subscribed capital of 30,000/., and in 
bilsned under @ petition to Queen Elizabeth, set forth its objects in 
Queen Ela. @Clear and business-like manner, embodying the re- 


beth, 1600. — sults of Portuguese and Dutch successes, The petition 
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was accepted by the queen, and the company was finally em- 
bodied by charter in 1600, under the title of ‘The Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies.’ 
It was provided with rules expressed in the charter, which em- 
braced all possible contingencies, and a letter was drawn up by 
the queen, recommending the expedition and its objects to the 
care and hospitality of all monarchs and peoples whose countries 
it might visit. ‘Finally five ships left the English coast pleselence 
on April 22, 1601; but the ‘Guest,’ of 130 tons, was five ships, 
unloaded at sea and abandoned. On November 1, the ~~” 

Cape of Good Hope was doubled, and the fleet, after much terrible 
suffering from scurvy, reached Acheen, in Sumatra, on June 6. 
Here Lancaster, who was the commander, delivered the queen’s 
ketter, and trade was opened with much spirit. Lan- baciiias: 
caster did not, however, confine his operations to casters pro- 
trade; he captured a Portuguese ship of 900 tons with ““'"S* 
avaluable cargo of Indian produce and manufactures, by which, 
and with pepper and spices, his ships were completely eeseide 
laden ; and having established a factory at Bantam, Bantam 
where he traded very profitably, he set sail home- “?™*** 
wards with the ‘ Dragon’ and the ‘ Hector,’ leaving the ‘Susan’ to 
follow when her cargo should be completed. On the voyage, 
his ship, the ‘ Hector,’ lost her rudder, and Lancaster writing a 
very noble letter to the company, advised the commander of the 
‘Hector’ to abandon him to his fate; but, eventually, both ships 
reached England together, finding their consorts had arrived 
before them. 

Before the return of these ships, the queen had endeavoured 
to prevail upon the company to dispatch another expedition ; but 
her energetic, and even reproachful, language had no effect, and 
the died before the first reached England. The enterprise had, 
however, been eminently successful, and the same ,,. 
ships were again fitted out for a second. The com- ships azatn 
mander received the honorary title of admiral and under middie 
Vice-admiral; and Captain, or Admiral, Middleton, was “™ '* 
placed in command of all. This fleet sailed on March 25, 1604, 
and had a prosperous voyage to Bantam, where it arrived on 
December 20, and was at first hospitably received by the Dutch ; 
but jealousies afterwards broke out, and it was evident that they 
aspired to a monopoly of the spice trade. Nevertheless, by 
trading at Ternate, Banda, and other islands where the Dutch 
had no pretext for interference, the cargoes were completed. 
The ‘Susan’ was the first to leave for England, but is supposed to 
have foundered at sea, The other three ships reached England 
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on May 6, 1606. As yet, therefore, India Proper had not been 
visited by any English vessel. 

In the third eastern venture, three ships were employed: the 
Thethira DP Tagon,’ the ‘Hector,’ and the ‘ Consent,’ a small vessel 
expedition, of 150 tons burden only, which, under the command of 

David Middleton, sailed alone on March 12, 1607; and 
it can only now be marvelled at, as in the case also of Drake, how 
such small ships contrived to escape the perils of their long 
voyages. The project was, however, perfectly successful. The 
‘Consent’ reached Bantam on November 14, and having taken in 
pepper, was on a cruise, when she met with a Java junk, from 
which Middleton purchased cloves to the value of 3,0001, which 
realised in England 86,2873. He now returned to England, 
which he reached in December 1608. The other two ships 
sailed on April 1, 1607, and after doubling the Cape, proceeded 
along the coast of Africa to Socotra. Here they separated, the 
‘Hector,’ under the command of Captain Hawkins, sailing to Surat, 
and thus being the first English ship which had reached India 
But he does not appear to have effected anything in regard to 
trade, and in hope of making arrangements for the establishment 
of a factory remained on shore, sending his ship to Bantam to 
rejoin her consort. Captain Hawkins’s subsequent proceedings will 
be hereafter noticed. From Bantam, both ships returned to 
England with full cargoes. Two vessels, dispatched during their 
Miadieton's 208ence, were wrecked with heavy loss to the com- 
second pany; but the next expedition, under Middleton’s com- 
voyage, 16°. mand, which sailed on April 24, 1609, for Bantam, 
returned to England in safety. The profit on the whole under- 
taking proved to be enormous, and fully justified further pro- 
ceedings; and on the petition of the company, King James I. 
The company granted a new charter in 1610, which confirmed all 
opeainsane’ existing privileges of the former. Upon this, and a 
" dames 1.1610 new subscription fur trade, three ships were dispatched — 
under Sir Henry Middleton, one of them, ‘The Trade’s Increase,’ 
air Henry  De1DB of 1,000 tons burden. Leaving one ship at 
Middteton's Aden, Middleton sailed for Mocha; but, when within 
vorage, ie! sight of the port, his Arab pilots ran the ship on a 
bank, and he, with many of his crew, were imprisoned. ‘The 
Trade’s Increase’ was however floated, and he was eventually 
released, when he proceeded to Surat. 

The Portuguese were fully aware of the transactions of English 
vessels in the Red Sea, and Middleton found a fleet of considerable 
Hindrances strength waiting to oppose him. The Portuguese pleaded 
wucscat their monopoly of trade, recognised by the West Indian © 
silos authorities, as superior to any pretensions on the part of 
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the English ; but Sir Henry Middleton, while he could not dispute 
the right of the Portuguese to trade, denied their establishment of mo- 
nopoly, and gave them to understand that, as he considered India a 
free and independent country, he should persevere, by force if neces- 
sary, and in pursuance of the royal charter, to trade as he pleased. 
The native authorities were, however, so fearful of the Portuguese, 
that Middleton found trade impossible at Surat, and was |. ..0n 
advised to proceed to Gdégo, not far distant, where he proceeds to 
would not be interfered with. This advice he adopted, ° 
taking on board, as passengers, Captain Hawkins and his wife, who 
had recently arrived from Agra. Hawkins’s adventures Captain 
had been of a very romantic character in those early Fant fon 
days of English intercourse with India. When he had 
remained at Surat, in 1608, and sent his ship, the ‘ Hector,’ to the 
eastern settlements, he soon found that without an His previous 
imperial deed of permission, he would be unable to Prajournsy’ 
establish a factory or to enter into mercantile transac- ° ~&™ 
tions with the native traders; and having the king’s letter to 
‘the Great Moghul’ in his possession, determined, in absence of 
other credentials as ambassador, to proceed to Agra and present it 
inperson. He was received honourably by the Emperor Jehangeer, 
promised a handsome salary, and became a personal favourite. 
According to the emperor's desire also, he married an Armenian 
lady, who appears to have made him a faithful wife. But, as far 
as the object of his mission went, he was unsuccessful; the 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuit missionaries frustrated all his 
efforts to obtain a firman—his salary remained unpaid | ses of 
—he was in continual dread of being poisoned, or other- the Jesuits 
Wise made away with by Portuguese emissaries; and woe 
to receive assistance from Jehangeer, he returned with 
some difficulty to Surat, in turn to be taken on board Sir Henry 
Middleton's ship. 

Middleton and his council now came to the determination of 
taking by sea what could not be obtained by land ; and he stationed 
himself near the Straits of Babel Mandeb, intercepting vessels from 
India, from which he took Indian products, giving stauieton's 
their masters portions of his own cargoes in payment, Proceedings. 
These transactions, it is evident, were little better than rank 
piracy ; but they were continued till the arrival of three ships, the 
‘Thomas, ‘Hector,’ and ‘Clove,’ which had left 4, joinea ny 
England under the command of Captain Saris, and had three mips 
proceeded direct to Mocha: but the former jealousies Saris. 
of the people still existed, and on his return he found Sir Henry 
Middleton engaged as has been related. Saris appears to have 
seen nothing objectionable in Sir Henry’s proceedings; and juined 
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him, receiving on each transaction of forced barter, a proportion 
ee 5 his three ships. In the course of a short time, the 
ceeds to ships, having obtained cargoes for the eastern market, 
coe and disposed of their own, all set sail for Bantam. The 
finest of these ships, ‘The Trade’s Increase,’ was lost on the 
voyage, and Sir Henry Middleton died; but Captain Sarie pro- 
ceeded to Japan, in order to establish a factory there, and, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, was favourably received. 
The produce of this voyage proved very remunerative to the com- 

Captain PANY. Captain Hippon’s voyage in the Globe ’ about 

Hippon’s the same time possesses a peculiar interest; for, in- 

voras°- stead of following the usual track, he sailed up the 
eastern coast of India, touching at several native ports, where 
he found the Dutch established under grants from the King of 
Golcondah. At these stations trade was impossible; but he 
Factory es- succeeded in establishing a small factory near Masuli- 
taeveguit- patam, and these comparatively insignificant proceed- 
Pesan: ings laid the foundation of the extensive trade 
subsequently developed. 

It had now become sufficiently evident in England, that small 
enterprises, in weakly manned and nearly unarmed vessels, could 
have no chance of establishing trade in India, in the face of the 
superior strength possessed by the Portuguese; and that means 
must be adopted to repel force by force, if necessary. Accordingly, 
Armod fleet ou ships, the ‘Dragon,’ ‘ Osiander,’ ‘Solomon,’ and 
under Best, ‘J8mes, sailed from England on February 1, 1612, 
isle. under the command of Captain Thomas Best. These 
ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for 
Surat, where they anchored early in September. Mr. Kerridge, 
the factor of the ‘Osiander,’ who had before resided at Surat, 
soon obtained an official permission for trade, and it was about to 
Navalen- OPEN, when a Portuguese fleet of four galleons, convoy- 
wih Peta ing & large number of trading vessels, entered the 
Eect,wno Harbour. These Best immediately attacked, and three 
aredeteated. of the Portuguese ships were driven ashore. They 
were got off, und the fight renewed, but with even more certain 
and disastrous results, Up to this time, perhaps, the English 
had been looked upon as mere traders, and as such with a certain 
degree of contempt, which, artfully fomented by the Portuguese at 
Agra, had tended to Hawkins’s discomfiture ; but the position was 
now changed: the hitherto irresistible Portuguese had been 
sreaty of the Deaten on their own element, as it were ; the English 
Emperor had established a reputation for valour, and its effect 
with the — Was soon practically and beneficially apparent. The 
English, 118 Emperor Jehéngeer concluded a treaty, by which 
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English settlers or traders at Surat should be protected. An am- 
bassador from England should reside at his court, and customs dues 
on imports should amount to no more than 3§ per cent. This 
treaty, which contained many other privileges, was received by 
Captain Best at Surat, on February 6, 1618, and necessarily 
becomes a famous incident in the progress of the English in 
India) They may be considered as established from that 
period, and their heretofore desultory proceedings to be at an 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE MAHOMEDAN KINGS OF GUZERAT (continued from 
Chapter I1I., Book III.), 1526 to 1584. 


Wuex Sikunder, who succeeded his father Mozuffer Shah II, 
ascended the throne, there were two parties in the State—one 
his own, which was the weakest; the other that of his brother, 
Behadur. Imfd-ool-Moolk, the minister, secretly favouring the 
letter, and believing that the king intended to put him 
to death, watched his opportunity, and caused him to Sbab sssasat- 
be assassinated on May 3], 1526, after a brief reign of ™“*'* 
three months. At this time, Bahadur was absent at Dehly, where 
he had taken refuge; but, when his younger brother, . og 
Nusseer Khan, was elevated to the throne, under the Shab IT. suc- 
title of Mahmood Shah II., and letters reached him “""'** 
from many of the nobility offering him assistance to attain his 
Tightfal position, he set out for Guzerat. He had, however, been 
offered the kingdom of Joonpoor, in Bengal, by the Afghans; and, 
undecided as to whether he should accept this offer, or proceed to 
Guzerat, determined to leave the matter to chance or fate, and 
to take whatever direction his horse should proceed in. Casting 
the reins on its neck, the animal took the southern road; and 
Bahador, believing in the omen, proceeded. He was joined on the 
frontier by parties of the nobility, and proceeded to Nehrwalla 
Puttun, where he was formally crowned on August 3, | 
1526, and reached Ahmedabad on the 28th, when his shah crowned, 
brother was deposed. In 1528 the king entered upon 
& campaign against Boorhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, on 
behatf of Imfd Shah, king of Berar, and marched as far as 
Mahore; but the expedition was fruitless of result, except the 
nominal submission of the Ahmednugger king, and his acknow- 
t of the sovereignty of Bahadur over his dominions. 
ln 1581, however, when visited by Boorhan Nizam Shah in 
v2 
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Khandésh, he withdrew his-pretensions, and even conferred royal 
honours and insignia upon him, as is related in the history cf 
Ahmednugger. During this campaign, the fortress of Raiseen was 
surrendered by Lékman, the brother of Rajah Silhuddy, its 
owner, who had been taken prisoner, on condition of his brother's 
release, and became the scene of a terrible and memorable 
tragedy. Wishing to remove the females of his family before the 
Mahomedan garrison should take possession, Lékman proceeded 
to the private apartments, where he was received with indigna- 
tion by Doorgawutty, his brother’s wife, who upbraided him with 
cowardice in not defending the fort, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable ; and having previously filled the palace with combustibles, 
she set fire to the place, and with 700 other women perished in 
the conflagration. This event so affected the brothers, Silhuddy 
and Lékman, that, at the head of a few adherents, they attacked 
their guards, and perished to a man. The Portuguese armament 
for the reduction of Diu arrived after the king’s return to his 
capital, and ita defeat is only slightly alluded to by the Guzerat 
historian, though it was in reality a great victory against an 
immense expedition. One of the guns taken from the Portuguese 
was the largest ever then seen, and was taken to the fort of Cham- 
panair. 

In 1533 Mahomed Zumén Mirza, a relative of the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, fled to Guzerat, and the king contemptuously refused 
all demands to give him up. Not content with protecting this 
prince, Bahadur Shah, over confident of his strength, conferred 
the highest honours upon him. About the same time also, Tartar 
Khan, the son of the late Emperor Bheilole Lody of Dehly, also 
a fugitive, received a warm reception ; and Bahadur Shah appears 
to have contemplated the possibility of becoming emperor. Tartar 
Khan was furnished with an army of 40,000 men; but he was 
utterly defeated by the Prince Hindél Mirza; and the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, who had been waiting a suitable opportunity, now 
declared war against Bahadur Shah, and marched upon Guzerat ; 
but purposely delayed by the way, till its king had finished the 
siege of Chittore. After some desultory movements, Bahadur 
Shah, depending upon his artillery, and against the advice of his 
best officers, intrenched himself. By this act he left the country 
open to the Moghuls, who cut off all his supplies, and the army 
became reduced to such straits, that Bahadur Shah fled secretly at 
night to Mandoo; but he was pursued, and sending his jewels and 
treasures to Diu, took refuge at Cambay. The siege of Cham- 
panair and occupation of Guzerat followed, as has been related 
in the history of the first reign of Hoomayoon. No sooner had 
the emperor left the province, than an insurrection against the 
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Moghuls broke out, and they retired, after a few feeble and in- 
effectual struggles. 

During the war with Hoomayoon, and while the king was at 
Cambay, he had concluded a treaty with the Portuguese, in the 
hope of receiving their assistance: by which, with other stipula- 
tions, permission to erect a fort at Diu was granted. This treaty 
was executed in 1534, and the Portuguese seem to have lust no 
time in constructing a very strong fortification. When the 
Moghuls withdrew, Bahadur Shah evidently repented of what 
he had done; and, as the Portuguese historian, Faria de Souza, 
and the Mahomedan, in the ‘ Mirat Iskunderi,’ both relate, was 
endeavouring to get the fort into his possession. The Portuguese 
general and viceroy, Nuiio de Cuerpa, was invited to a conference, 
which he declined: and the king was proceeding to the viceroy’s 
ship, according to the Portuguese account, when a sudden brawl 
arose between some Portuguese officers and the king’s attendants, 
during which the king, falling into the sea, was struck panagur 
with a pike, and killed. The Mahomedan account is SPh peo... 
somewhat different, and attributes the act to deliberate suese, 1587. 
previous arrangement; nor is it at all improbable that treachery 
was intended on both sides, The event happened on February 14, 
1537, in the thirty-first year of the king’s life, and eleventh of his 
reign. The gorgeous jewels and treasures he had sent to Diu 
—the spoils of Hindoo princes of Guzerat—had been forwarded 
to Medina for greater security, and fell into the hands of Soliman, 
the sooltan of Constantinople, by whom they were appropriated. 

Bahadur Shah having left no offspring, the throne ,. un 
was conferred by the nobles of the State upon Meerun Mahomed | 
Mahomed Farooky of Khandésh, the late King’s ceeds, 1887; 
nephew; but he died suddenly, after a brief reign of * ° ~ 
hardly two months, and the only representative of the royal line 
that remained was Mahmood, the son of the late king’s brother, 
Lutteef, who was residing at Boorhanpoor. He was, 
now sent for, and crowned at Ahmedabad, on April 5, Shab 111. suc- 
1538. Mahmood appears to have been a moderate, soa 
man, of simple habits, fond of erecting palaces and ornamenting 
parks, but in public affairs s mere cipher. His deer-park was 
walled round, and was fourteen miles in circumference; and in his 
reign, also, Surat was strongly fortified to repel the frequent in- 
cursions of the Portuguese. Having incurred the deadly came 
of his private chaplain Boorhan, whom on one occasion 4.0 woo 
he had built up to his neck in a mud wall, he was Shah assasi- 
aseassinated at his instigation in the year 1553, after a oe 
reign of fifteen years. On this occasion Boorhan succeeded in 
destroying several of the ministers by armed men, whom he had 
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stationed in the king’s chamber, and even assumed the crown; but 
he and his accomplices were all put to death as soon as they 
appeared in public. Mahmood left no heir, and a youth named 
Ahmed, declared to be a son of the Prince Ahmed, 
Ahmed Shah hate . : : 
succeeds, | was crowned; but during his inglorious reign of eight 
gaa years he was admitted to no exercise of power, and the 
affairs of State were managed by the nobles, who seem, for the 
most part, to have divided the kingdom among them. In the 
year 1561, the king was found dead of wounds, lying 
under the wall of a nobleman’s house, where it was 
supposed he had been carrying on an intrigue. He had left no 
heir, and a boy named Hubeehb, declared to be a son of Mahmood 
Shah II., was produced and crowned under the title of Mosuffer 
Moeurer 58h ILL. Etiméd Khan became regent and minister, 
Shah I1T.suo- but was a weak character, afraid of his colleagues, 
» 106). among whom he divided the kingdom into five districts 
(reserving one for himself), over which they were virtually 
supreme. In the year 1566 Chungiz Khan, the most active and 
ambitious among them, declared independence at Talnair, of 
which he had gained possession; and proceeding towards the 
capital, defeated Etimid Khan and the king, and took possession 
of it. He now allotted estates to the five sons of Mahomed 
Sooltan Mirza, who had fled before the Emperor Akbur; bat 
these persons in the sequel disputed his authority, and even de- 
feated him ina general action. Chuhgiz Khan was afterwards 
killed while playing at choughan, by an Abyssinian—an event 
which gave some relief to Etiméd Khan; but it was of short 
duration. Quarrels ensued between him and the other powerful 
chiefa, and eventually he wrote to the Emperor Akbur, requesting 
him to come and take possession of the kingdom. The emperor 
proceeded at once to Guzerat, where he was received without 
opposition, and the kingdom was annexed to the empire on 
November 20, 1572. The king abdicated, and was provided with 
an estate ; but nine years afterwards he escaped from surveillance, 
and in his last efforts to regain his kingdom, Mozuffer Shah III. 
displayed more spirit and energy than when he was its real 
sovereign. After his final struggle, in 1584, he retreated into 
Kattywar, where, until his death, he lived under the protection 
of Rajah Réi Singh. Thus ended the royal dynasty of Guzerat, 
which had reigned, for the most part in great splendour, from 
1396 to 1572, or 176 years. 


Ie killed, 1561. 
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CHAPTER XV 


OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OF BEEJAPOOR (continued from 
Chapter XX., Book IITI.), a.D. 1534 to 1579. 


THE long reign of the Emperor Akbur, and the occurrences which 
preceded it after the first reign of Hoomayoon, have brought the 
history of the Moghul dynasty down to the period of his death, 
in 1605 ; and it becomes necessary to revert to the progress of the 
other kingdoms of India, to make the general history of the 
period as complete as possible. Up to the death of the emperor, 
no interference with any of the Deccan kingdoms, except Ahmed- 
nugger, had taken place; and their power, and the interests 
attached to their progress, entitles them to more consideration 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them hy writers of Indian 
history. 

As has been already related in Chapter XX., Book III, Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded to the crown on the dethronement 
of his brother Mulloo, in 1534. His first act was to 5... ston 
abolish the profession of the Sheea faith, and to re- in Englund. 
store the Soony, and also to éxchange Persian for tranim adit 
Mahratta, as the language of accounts and current fiesomy 
business in the State. This involved the introduction fori". 
_ of many Brahmins into the royal service, and was a 
concession to Hindoo influence which had a marked effect. The 
foreign troops, the majority of whom were Persians and there- 
fore Sheeas, were discharged, and their places supplied by 
Deccanies and Abyssinians. The new army consisted of 30,000 
cavalry, the horses of which, for the most part, belonged to the 
State; and it does not appear that infantry or artillery formed 
any considerable part of the Beejapoor equipment. Of . saan 
the foreign cavalry discharged, 3,000 were taken into cavalry enter 
the service of Ramraj, the Hindoo prince of Beeja- Rajan of 
nugger; and as they refused to salute an infidel, a P™0eer 
Kor4n was placed before the rajah’s throne, to which the usual 
reverence was paid. The year after Ibrahim Adil Shah's acces- 
sion, @ revolution occurred at Beejanugger, and the aid of the 
Beejapoor king was sought by the rajah for his own support. 
This proceeding, involving Mahomedan intervention, caused vast 
alarm throughout the Hindoo kingdom, and for the iranm aai 
present arrested mutual differences. Ibrahim, who Seprnts 
had proceeded to Beejanugger, was royally enter- Beejanugger. 


A.D. 1534. 
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tained, and dismissed with the payment of fifty lacs of hoons— 
1,750,000/.—for his own and his army’s expenses. In consequence, 
however, of a fresh revolution, in which the rajah had perished, 
Ibrahim became involved in hostilities with his successor; but 
these were of short duration, and the king returned to his capital 
A period of tranquillity followed; but, jealousy of his minister, 
Coalition of Assud Khan, induced that able person to retire to his 
Anned© © estates; and the quarrel was taken advantage of by 
yrggerand =Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, and Ameer 
Bereed. Bereed, of Beeder, who coalesced, and reduced King 
Tbrahim to such straits, that he was obliged to retire to Gool- 
burgah. From this difficulty he was released by the instrumen- 
tality of the man he had suspected. Assud Khan wrote to the 
King of Berar, the uncle by marriage of the king, beseeching him 
to render assistance; and he marched with a large force, which 
had the desired effect. Ibrahim’s own army, too, rallied about 
him, and the losses by the invasion were soon redeemed ; while 
Ameer Bereed’s death broke up the confederacy. This peace 
was not, however, of long duration. Boorhan Nizam Shah was 
smarting under his defeat, and in 1543, assisted by Jumsheed 
Renewea | Kootub Shah of Golcondah, and Rajah Ramraj of 
coalition ~—_—s Beejanugger, declared war against Beejapoor. The 
Beejapoor. kingdom was now invaded on three points simul- 
taneously; and its destruction and division among the con- 
federates seemed inevitable. Assud Khan was again called into 
council: who advised, that, at some small sacrifices, peace should 
be made with the King of Ahmednugger and the Rajah of | 
. Beejanugger. This having been effected, Assud Khan led the 
The King ot Deejapoor army against the King of Golcondah, who 
Golcondah = WAS defeated, and followed up to his capital, receiving 

"go severe a wound in the face from Assud Khan's 
hand, that he never recovered its effects. 

But it seems to have been impossible to restrain the quarrelsome 
eae disposition of the Ahmednugger king, who, soon after- 
nuggerre- wards, again marched with a large army against Gool- 
ne burgah. He was met near the town of Oorchan, on the 
Bheema river, by Ibrahim and Assud Khan, who gained a 
Andisde memorable victory; Boorhan Nizam Shah leaving 250 
Zeatet elephants, 570 pieces of cannon, with all the royal 
insignia and camp-equipage, on the field of battle. Ibrahim 
fought bravely in this action, slaying three antagonists in single 
combat. Here, however, the quarrel did not rest; and in the 
next campaign, Boorhan Nizam Shah not only redeemed his 
losses, but reduced Ibrahim to serious extremities. These fluc- 
tuations of fortune seem to have affected the king's disposition 
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very materially; and he became morose, and suspicious of his 
officers. In the course of two months he put forty san 
Hindoos and seventy Mahomedans of rank to death ; Shan’s 

and a plot was formed to dethrone him, and elevate his “"°"* 
brother Ahdoolla to the throne. On the discovery of this conspiracy 
by the king, Abdoolla fled to the Portuguese at Goa, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the viceroy to assist him with .,. porn. 
troops, proffering large concessions of territory. Had suese retuse 
the Portuguese yielded to his solicitations, there is no innative 
doubt, under the prevailing discontent, that they ""#s'** 
would have succeeded, and might have laid the foundation of 
local power in the Deccan; but they declined all offers, and the 
prince, finding them impracticable, addressed himself to the 
Kings of Ahmednugger and Golcondah. The Portuguese, in 
their history, declare that Assud Khan was the prime mover 
in Prince Abdoolla’s rebellion; but this is contradicted by the 
fact that Assud Khan repelled with scorn the overtures of the 
King of Ahmednugger to support the pretensions of the prince. 
Had Agsud Khan indeed been disloyal, there can be no question 
that Ibrahim would have been deposed. While these events 
were pending, the great minister died, in January 1549, and left 
a reputation little less, in general estimation, than that of Mah- 
mood Géwan, the regent and minister of the Bahmuny king- 
dom. 

The remainder of the reign of Ibrahim was occupied with 
almost perpetual wars and struggles with Ahmed- tne struggio 
nugger, in which Ramraj of Beejanugger appears as Ti Anmet 
the active ally of the latter. Boorhan Nizam Shah ‘nvcd. 
had died; but his successor Hoosein followed the same policy, 
and defeated Ibrahim in a severe action near Sholapoor. This, 
with the rebellion of his great general, Seif Ein-ool-Moolk, whom 
his harsh conduct had driven into insurrection, reduced the 
king’s fortunes to the lowest ebb; and though, by the payment of 
twelve lacs of hoons—420,000/.—he obtained temporary relief from 
the Rajah of Beejanugger, he was unable to take the field. 
Latterly he had become afflicted with a complication of disorders, 
and as he put to death, one after another, physicians brahim Adil 
who failed to relieve him, he was deserted by all, and fs 1 
died miserably in the year 1557. Ibrahim Adil Shah Philip II. of 
I. had reigned twenty-four years, and was buried near Spain defeats 
his father and grandfather, at Gégy. He left two %¢8t-Quintin. 
sons and two daughters, and was succeeded by his Ally Adit 
eldest son Ally without opposition. ceeds, 1557. 

The first act of Ally Adil Shah was to restore the poscores the 
public profession of the Sheea faith, which had been Shees faith. 
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set aside by his father. These changes of State religion, accom- 
panied, as they were, with changes of offices in almost every 
department, produced the worst effects in the State of Beejapoor, 
and were a fertile source of disaffection, as well as of party in- 
trigues; for the present, however, the young king’s cause was not 
Anmea.  W2peded. His negotiations with Hoosein Nizam 
nugger. Shah, in regard to restoration of Beejapoor territory, 
tnvaded. having failed, he made an alliance with Ramraj of 
Beejanugger; and in 1558 their combined armies invaded the 
Ahmednugger territory, and completely overran it. The Hindooa, 
revenging themeelves for all the outrages they had suffered from 
Mahomedans from the earliest times, behaved with shocking 
barbarity in the first campaign, which was exceeded, if possible, 
The siegeot in the second. But the combined forces failed to take 
pha the fort of Ahmednugger, and the monsoon breaking 
ratecd. upon the besiegers, they were eventually obliged to 
raise the siege. The allies returning southwards, separated at 
the fort of Nuldroog, the fortifications of which were renewed by 
Ally Adil Shah. 
This campaign and its consequences, brought about the memor- 
, able quadruple treaty of alliance against Ramraj, whose 
against power was now thoroughly comprehended, and felt to 
Beslannéeer- be dangerous to the Mahomedan interests. No single 
Mahomedan kingdom could pretend to oppose the Hindoos of 
Beejanugger in the field: and after mature deliberation with his 
counsellors, Ally Adil Shah determined to sound the intentions 
of the Deccan monarchs on the subject of a crusade against them. 
His minister, Kishwur Khan, was therefore deepatched to Golcon- 
dah, where the project was well received; and an envoy from 
that State proceeding from Beejapoor to Ahmednugger, found 
Hoosein Nizam Shah willing to sink all differences with Beeja- 
poor in the common alliance. To cement this, he gave his daughter, 
League of the the afterwards famous Chand Beebee, in marriage to 
Eingectthe Ally Adil Shah, with the long disputed frontier for- 
scateae tress of Sholapoor as her dowry; and received Ally’s 
Beejanugger. sister, Huddeea Sooltafta, as the bride of his eldest son, 
Moortuza. With Ally Bereed Shah of Beeder there was no 
difficulty : and the treaties were exchanged and con- 
dnseroret, firmed by solemn oaths. Early in the month of 
Germany. § December 1564, the confederate armies had assembled 
bined armies &@¢ Or near Beejapoor, and the kings and their whole 
unite near forces marched leisurely southwards on December 28, 
by the route of Talikote. It is only a short march from 
Talikote to the river Krishna, and on arrival there, the con- 
federates found the right bank occupied by the enemy’s out- 
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posta, while the main body of his army was encamped at a 
little distance beyond. Ramraj had, for this great need, assembled 
all the available forces of his dominions. He had dispatched his 
younger brother, Yeltum-raj, with 20,000 cavalry, 500. 
elephants, and 100,000 foot, to secure the river; his resisted vy 
second brother, Venket-Adry, with an equal force, to “8° 
support him; and he himself followed with the flower of the 
amy. The numbers of this host, as given by Ferishta, are beyond 
belief; but unquestionably they were very numerous. Findixg 
the fords guarded by heavy masses of men, that on the extrime 
right of the Hindoo position, which was defended by a green 
the traces of which are still visible, was esteemed the mos 
awailable; and the allies, making a feint of marching up the 
river, returned suddenly on the night of the third day tic anies 
and carried the ford by storm. The Hindoos fell fou the 
back upon their supports and main bodies, and the "ver. 
Mahomedans crossing the river, advanced for about twelve miles 
to the south-west, where they found the whole Hindoo army in 
position. The Mahomedans now formed in line of battle, Ally 
Adil Shah commanding the right wing, Ally Bereed Shah 
and Ibrahim Kootub Shah the left, while Hoosein Nizam Shah, 
with his famous artillery, took post in the centre. On the other 
side, Yeltum-raj commanded the right wing of the Hindoos, 
Venket-Adry the left, and Ramraj himself the centre. There 
were 2,000 elephants in the Hindoo army, and these and the 
artillery were posted along the line. It was a memorable battle 
—to decide, as each party knew, the final supremacy of 4 creat attic 
Hindoo or Moslem in Southern India—and was well ensues. 
fought on both sides. In the first attack by the Hindoo cavalry 
on the wings of the Mahomedan army, both fell into confusion 
from the showers of rockets, and were even retreating; but 
Hoosein Nizam Shah, with his artillery, was not to be denied. 
He had brought 600 pieces of all calibres into action, commanded 
by Chuleby Roomy Khan, a Turk of great ability; and these 
preserving order, advanced in three lines, supported and assisted 
by the elephanta Seeing the danger, Ramraj directed them 
to be charged by his best infantry in a mass. As it approached 
it was met by a withering fire from the large guns, of shot, and 
copper money enclosed in strong canvas bags, which did vast 
execution : 5,000 of the Hindoos were left in heaps before the 
guns, and Kiahwur Khan Lary, an intelligent Beejapoor general, 
fell on the flank of the retiring column with 5,000 of the Beeja- 
poor cavalry, and completed the rout. Ramra) had witnessed 
the defeat of his infantry from a singhasun, or lofty royal litter, 
whence he had been distributing rewards; and his attendants 
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placed him on horseback as the Ahmednugger elephants came up. 
Ramrajis He was then taken prisoner, and conducted to Chu- 
tisener. | leby Roomy Khan, who sent him to Hoosein Nizam 
And te Shah. On ascertaining who he was, the king ordered 
beheaded. him to be beheaded; and his head, stuck on a long 
spear, was displayed to the army. The ghastly trophy was 
The Hindoo Preserved, and for many years afterwards was annually 
army {8 displayed at Ahmednugger on the anniversary of the 
routed. yictory. The rout of the Hindoo army was quickly 
completed: 100,000 men are stated to have perished on the field 
and in the pursuit. Yeltum-raj was killed, and the whole of 
the treasures of Ramraj, an immense booty, were captured. 
The allies  Venket-Adry escaped to Penkéndah, and the allies 
pevasce to. continued their march to Beejanugger, which was com- 
and plunder’ pletely plundered, and for the most part destroyed, 
the city. and henceforth became almost deserted. By this 
great battle, which is usually called that of Talikote, though in 
The Hindoo ‘reality fought nearly thirty miles to the south-weet 
power of —_ of that town, the Hindoo power of Southern Indie was 
India broken. destroyed. The dynasty of Beejanugger, represented 
Beejanugger by the Prince Venket-Adry, settled for a time at 
*  Penkéndah, but afterwards withdrew, under the en- 
croachments of the Mahomedans, to Chundergiry, and its great 
dominions became parcelled out among its feudal chieftains. 

It is curious, perhaps, that Ferishta, generally so ample in the 
Attack on detail of wars, should have omitted, in his history of 
the Portu- Ally Adil Shah’s reign, any account of the alliance 
gucee, ‘5! between the Kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 
for the reduction of the Portuguese. This occurred, however, in 
whe Turks 20/1, when Ally Adil Shah besieged Goa; but was 
defeated at repulsed with severe loss, and at the same time their 
Tepanios other factory, Choule, or Revadunda, in charge of Dom 
Luis de Andrada, was attacked by Moortuza Nizam Shah, with a 
like result. This event is slightly noticed in Ferishta’s history of 
the reign of Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, but there is 
no indication of the combination of the two powerful monarchies 
Hasriem 28ainst the Portuguese, and their failure. In the year 
taken bythe 1673, part of the intermediate period having passed in 
ae a desultory campaign with Ahmednugger, founded 
upon the jealousy of its king in regard to territorial acquisitions 
from Beejanugget, Ally Adil Shah marched to the south-west, 
captured Bunkapoor and Dharwar, and attached their dependencies, 
with the country nearly as far as Penkdéndah, to his dominions; 
but the subjection of the petty chieftains proved to be no easy 
task ; it occupied several years, and was in the end only partially 
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effected by confirming them in their estates as feudal vassals. In 
1579 the king, who, on the termination of these operations, had 
returned to Beejapoor, was aseassinated by a favourite any aan 
eunuch, to whom he had given offence. Having no Seen ytd 
male issue, he had previously appointed his nephew poouniicot 
Tbrahim, son of his brother Shah Thamasp, to succeed Holland. 
him. During his life, Ally Adil Shah had commenced a noble 
mausoleum for himself, which remains as it was left 1 | in 
by him, unfinished, and in the centre of its precincts works of Ally 
he was buried. He had also erected the spacious “*! 
Jooma mosque, which would accommodate 5,000 persons at prayer 
—a grand edifice, which is still perfect. Aqueducta for the supply 
of water to all parts of the city were constructed, and the city 
walls and fortifications, which were six miles in circuit, were 
completely finished. Ally Adil Shah had reigned twenty-two 
years, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OF BEERJAPOOR (continued), 
1579 to 1626. 


At the period of his accession to the throne, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
IL was nine years old. The queen-dowager, Chénd j,,.n1m aait 
Beebee, took charge of him, and the affairs of State were Shah rue 
managed by the pelea Kamil Khan. As had been Adit Shab, 
frequently the case in similar circumstances, the minister *” 
endeavoured to usurp the chief authority, but had little counted 
on the cost of deceiving such a woman. The queen resolved on 
his deposition, and directed Kishwur Khan to remove him from 
office. Fearing for his life, Kamil Khan fled, but was on xnan, 
pursued, overtaken, and killed ere he had proceeded + ponents 
more than a few miles from the capital, and Kishwur - 

Khan succeeded him. But the queen had not delivered Khan euc- 
herself from thraldom; on the contrary,she had increased °"* 

it. One of the new regent’s first acts was to procure the 
assassination of Moostafa Khan, the ablest officer of the ycoostata 
State, who had been employed in the government and Khan, 
pacification of the territory acquired from Beejanugger, sseassiuated. 
and was a person on whom the queen could thoroughly depend. 
Freed from his influence, Kishwur Khan now removed qe queen- 
the queen from Beejapoor, and confined her in the fort downer con: 
of Sattara. This, with other acts of violence and op- Sattara. 
preasion, rendered the regent highly unpopular. Plots were made 
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against his life; he was even hooted by the populace of the city, 
Kishwor 80d would probably have fallen a victim to ite fury ; 
Khan escapes but he escaped to Ahmednugger, where, receiving only 
nugger. a cool reception, he proceeded to Golcondah, and 
Iskitied at 4-788 killed there by a relation of Moostafa Khan, who 
Golcondah. had pursued him. 

Meanwhile an insurrection was in progress in the queen’s 
favour, headed by Yekhlas Khan and other Abyssinian chiefs, who, 
The queen is 8t the head of a large army, proceeded to the capital. 

released. § The queen was released, and placed in her former 
position, and Yekhlas Khan created minister. The parties of 
Deccanies and Abyssinians had frequently been in opposition to 
each other, and their feuds and jealousies now broke out with 
great violence; the streets of the capital were frequently the 
scene of bloody conflicts between them, and duels were of ordinary 
daily occurrence. These disturbances afforded a pretext fer the 
Kingsot -—« interference of the Kings of Golcondah and Ahmed- 
Goicondah = nugger, who, in concert, besieged Nuldroog or Shah- 
neler droog, one of the strongest forts of the kingdom ; but it 
Beejapoor. was bravely and loyally defended, and being unable 
to take it, the combined forces marched upon Beejapoor. At 
this crisis there were not more than 3,000 troops in the city; but 
two generals, Ankoos Khan and FEin-ool-Moolk, arrived with 
8,000 cavalry, and kept the enemy in check. Between them, 
however, and the Abyssinian chieftains in the city, disagreements 
Danger ot | reached such a pass, that the generals went over to the 
thecity. enemy, declaring that it was impossible to save the 
State. At this time also, a large portion of the city wall fell down, 
owing to heavy rain, and its capture appeared imminent. The 
breach was, however, repaired ; and under the intervention of the 
general of the Berar contingent, who was unwilling to witness the 
success of the allies, the Beejapoor generals were induced to re- 
turn to the city and offer their services to the queen-dowager. 
Bred Aboot Lhe Office of minister had been conferred upon Syed 
Hussun Abool Hussun, an able man, who rendered essential 
minister. service. All differences between the parties of the 
State were accommodated, and in six months he had raised an 
army of 20,000 horse. Beejapoor had been besieged for twelve 
of months, and its suburbs for the most part destroyed ; 
Beejapoor but before a reunited kingdom the allies could effect 
apendoned, ‘nothing, and abandoning further efforts, returned to 
their dominions; Dilawur Khan, the Beejapoor general, pursuing 
the King of Golcondah to the gates of his capital, and returning 
laden with booty. But the efforts of Abool Hussun were ill- 
rewarded, Dilawur Khan, on his return, conspired against him 
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seized and blinded him, and afterwards put him to death; nor 
could the queen prevent his assumption of the re- apooi qussun 
gency, for she was now confined to the palace, and de- Diinded by 
prived of authority. Dilawur Khan, however, proved in Kban. 

the sequel to be both able and loyal, and in the course of the six 
years of his regency, the affairs of the kingdom were completely 
retrieved. There had been no further quarrel with Ahmednugger, 
and in 1584 the king’s sister, Khodeija Sooltana, was oyna 
betrothed to the son of its sovereign, Moortuza Nizam Beebee, the 


queen- 


Shah. On the occasion of the journey of the bride to dowaser, 
Ahmednugger, the queen-dowager, her aunt, accom- Anmed- 
panied her on a visit to her brother Moortuza, and "“6" '™* 
never afterwards returned to Beejapoor. 

In 1586, Mullika Jehan, the daughter of the King of Golcon- 
dah, was asked in marriage for the young king—a tne xing’s 
transaction which gave great offence to the King of ™*™"s 
Ahmednugger, and had well-nigh produced a fresh war; but the 
difficulties were overcome, and the marriage took place at Shah- 
droog, with great pomp, though not without the cover, as it were, 
of an army of observation from Beejapoor. The king, who dis- 
played great aptitude for public business, now desired to be freed 
from the trammels of his minister, whose conduct had become 
offensive, not only to the king, but to others. Buleel case ot 
Khan, an officer of great ability and distinction, who Bue! ¥5*™ 
had been employed as viceroy in Malabar, arrived at court when 
the Beejapoor army was in the field against Ahmednugger, and 
was received with honour by the king; but the minister, jealous 
of the distinction that had been shown him, caused him to be 
seized and blinded—an act which the king would have 
resented at once had he been able. He, however, goincchis 
watched his opportunity, and soon afterwards escaping sroce’ iser. 
from his guards, proceeded at night to the camp of ,, 
Ein-ool-Moolk. Dilawur Khan followed him at day- of Scots 
light, and a slight skirmish ensued, when the minister, 
seeing that he had no further chance, fled to Ahmednugger, and 
the revolution was complete. In his history, Ferishta, pnawor 
who was a spectator and actor in the whole acene, Arai me. 
gives a graphic account of it, which is highly interest- "°88*r 
ing (Briggs’s Trans. vol. iii. pp. 163-170). Ibrahim now re- 
turned to Beejapoor, and entered on the administration of public 
affairs with great ability and success; but his character is tar- 
nished by his conduct to Dilawur Khan, now upwards of eighty 
years old, whom he induced to return to Beejapoor piawar 
under promises of favour ; and on his arrival, caused to fngim 
be blinded and imprisoned in the fort of Sattara, where Prisoved. 
he died. 
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In 1593, the king’s brother, Ismail, who resided at Belgaum, 
Pere rebelled, and the insurrection grew formidable. Em- 
Prince ool- Moolk, who was sent to quell it, joined the prince, 
Temail, 1598. and proclaimed him king; but, in an action which 
followed, he was defeated and slain; his head was sent to the 
He ts king, who caused it to be fired from a cannon on the 
executed. walls, and the prince was executed. These events 
were hardly at an end before the ever-restless King of Ahmed- 
ee nugger entered into an alliance with the Rajah of 
with Anmed- Penkéndah, and invaded the Beejapoor territory. 
muses: During the campaign, he fell ill and died; but the 
war was continued by his son, orrather by the regent, as he was 
a minor, and in a severe general action, the young king was 
killed. Ibrahim Adil Shah, who had acted only on the defensive, 
pavcsceee returned to his capital on September 9, 1596, making 
by the a triumphal entry amidst the rejoicings of his people. 
English. —_ This proved to be the last war with Ahmednugger ; 
and the conclusion of those frequent and desperate struggles for 
superiority which had lasted throughout their existence, which 
treaties and intermarriages did not prevent, and which weakened 
and at times exhausted both. 

From this period henceforth the kingdom of Beejapoor had no 
Separate Special historian, and its progress and final extinction by 
Beclarocr the Emperor Aurungzebe, form events of general 
ceases. history which supplies only great occurrences; but it 
can be gathered, that the last portion of the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah was prosperous and splendid. In the firat attack by 
the Moghuls upon Ahmednugger his forces were too late to 
relieve the city, and in the attempt, conjointly with Golcondah 
and the Ahmednugger army, to drive them from Berar, bis best 
troops were defeated in the battle of Soopa, as already related 
in Chapter X. of this Book, and the contest was never renewed. 
On the arrival of the Emperor Akbur at Boorhanpoor, in 1608, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah sent an embassy to him with costly presents, 
and overtures of alliance. It is believed that a secret treaty was 
then executed, which, while it protected Beejapoor, left the 
emperor free as regarded Ahmednugger; the marriage of Ibrahim's 
Death ot  Gaughter to the Prince Daniel followed, and his sub- 
Ibrahim Adit sequent neutralility saved his kingdom from any 

attempt at subjugation by the Moghuls, during the 
reign of his son. Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. He was the greatest of all the 
His character Adil Shahy dynasty, and in most respects, except 
andacts = its founder, the most able and popular. Without the 
distraction of war, he applied himself to civil affairs with much 
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care; and the land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among district records, show an 
admirable and efficient system of registration of property, and its 
valuation. In this respect, the system of Toder Mul, intro- 
duced by the Emperor Akbur, seems to have been followed with 
the neceasary local modifications. Although he changed the 
profession of the State religion immediately upon assuming the 
direction of State affairs from Sheea to Soony, Ibrahim was yet 
extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindoos not only 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil 
and military officers were Brahmins and Mahrattas. With the 
Portuguese of Goa he seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. 
Portuguese painters decorated his palaces, and their merchants 
traded freely in his dominions. To their missionaries, also, he 
extended his protection; and there are many anecdotes current 
in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbur. He allowed the 
preaching of Christianity freely among his people, and . . .,,, 
there are still existent several Catholic churches, one churches 

at Cheetapoor, one at Moodgul, one at Raichore, and “°"™ 
others, endowed by the king with lands, and other sources of 
Tevenue, which have survived the changes and revolutions of 
more than 300 years. Each of these churches now consist of 
several hundred members, and remain under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa. 

Tbrahim Adil Shah was fond of architecture, and during his 
long reign, and its peaceful close, embellished his now 
splendid capital with many noble buildings. His own 
mausoleum, which is still perfect, and kept in repair by the 
British Government, is one of the most elaborate specimens of 
Indo-Gothic architecture in India; and both of the tomb, and the 
fine mosque and terrace attached to it, the basalt of which they 
have been constructed has been worked with admirable skill and 
grace of design, and much of it is polished like marble. These 
buildings were not quite finished at the king’s death: and the 
inscription records their completion in the reign of his son 
Mahmood, at a total cost of 528,150/. at the present value of gold 
coinage, which was perhaps greater at the period. The work 
occupied thirty-six years. The noble palaces at Toorwah, three 
miles west of the city, which were entire till unroofed by the 
Mahrattas, with their gardens, were constructed by the king in 
1604, and were connected with the fort by a broad street, three 
miles long, and perfectly straight, which can be traced by its 
ruins; while to the right and left the extent of the old city can 
be followed for several miles. 


Architecture. 


x 
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At his death the king left a full treasury, a large and well-paid 
army of 80,000 horse, and his dominions extended to the borders 
of Mysore. He was succeeded by his son Mahmood, then in his 
sixteenth year, and the history of his reign and that of his suc- 
cessors, in the absence of any local record, must be traced in con- 
nection with the general history of India. 


4 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE NIZAM SHAHY DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGER (continued 
from Chapter XVIII., Book ITI.), 1532 to 1686. 


Boorwan Nizam Swag, after the death of Ismail Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, in 1532, enjoyed a period of peace until 1542, when he 
endeavoured to take advantage of the quarrel between Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and his minister, Assud Khan. The real object of the 
attack seems to have been the acquisition of the districts of 
Purainda and Sholapoor, always in dispute between the States; 
and having taken possession of them, he marched to Belgaum. 
Here there appears some inconsistency in Ferishta’s history, for 
Boorhan Nizam Shah is represented as having induced Assud 
Khan to join him in attacking Beejapoor; whereas, as is most 
probable from the general loyalty of Assud Khan’s conduct, 
the history of the events as given in the account of Ibrahim’s 
reign, is much more probable. The result of the attack on 
Beejapoor was unfortunate: and the king was not only obliged to 
surrender what he had taken, but to retreet to Dowlatabad. His 
Thexing te Testless disposition, however, impelled him into a fresh 
defeated at = War in 1546, when he was defeated at Oorchan, as has 
"been related in Chapter XV. of this Book, with the loss 

of his artillery, elephants, and camp-equipage. Failing against 
Beejapoor, the king now attacked the Beeder State, in revenge for 
Defeats the 28Ving denied him assistance against Beejapoor ; de- 
troopsof —_ feated the Beeder troops, and took Owsa, Kandhar, and 
= other forts, which occupied him till 1545, when the re- 
bellion of the Prince Abdoolla of Beejapoor, and his flight to Goa, 
occurred. In this matter he was able to effect nothing; Assud 
Khan rejected his overtures, and the Portuguese would not join 
Theking the confederacy against Beejapoor. The king now in- 
cooperation Vited the cooperation of Ramraj of Beejanugger, and 
ot Been" advanced as far as Kulliany to meet him. Near this 
nuggcr. town he defeated Ibrahim Adil Shah, with severe loss, 
and returning by Purainda, again took possession of it. This war 
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continued till 1549, in which year the king proceeded into the 
Raichore Doodb, and had a conference with the Prince of Beeja- 
nugger; the result of which was, that each was left to pursue the 
conquest of such portions of the Beejapoor territory as he could 
effect. Ramraj, therefore, occupied Moodgul and Raichore, 
while Boorhan Nizam Shah besieged Sholapoor, which was 
taken by assault. In the year 1553, the affairs of ytary queen 
Beejapoor being in a distracted condition, Boorhan ° Bneland. 
Nizam Shah again commenced operations against its dominions, 
and besieged Beejapoor; but being taken ill of dysentery, the 
siege was raised, and he returned to his capital, where peatn of 
he died at the uge of fifty-four, having reigned forty- Buia 
seven years. He left two sons, Hoosein and Abdool 15. 
Khadur, by his wife Ameena, and two by Beebee Muryam, the 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah. Of these Hoosein was yoosein 
the eldest, and at thirteen years of age succeeded him. Nizam Shah 
Notwithstanding his youth, Hoosein Nizam Shah 1353 ~ 
entered upon the conduct of public affairs with much spirit. 
A rebellion by his brother Abdool Khadur, supported by the 
Deecany party, was quickly suppressed, while his half-brothers 
took refuge with their uncle at Beejapoor. These desultory con- 
tests, as has been already related, continued to the last with 
Ibrahim, and were revived after Ally Adil Shah’s succession. 
They eventually provoked the invasion of the Ahmednugger 
dominions by Ally Adil Shah and Ramraj conjointly, 
with, according to Ferishta’s account, 100,000 horse Aly AGH 
and 900,000 infantry, by whom the country was over- *"*” 
run and plundered. But Ahmednugger, though besieged, was 
not taken ; provisions were supplied to the garrison from without ; 
the allies seem to have been unprovided with artillery, by which 
alone the fort of Ahmednugger could be attacked, and the 
monsoon compelled them to retire. The danger, however, was 
imminent, and Hoosein Nizam Shah begged for peace, when it 
was offered on the condition of giving up Kulliany to Ally Adil 
Shah ; putting Jehangeer Khan, the Berar general, to death, and 
accepting a pdu, or betel, from Ramraj. These terms were 
accepted, and the brave Jehaéngeer was murdered by a band of 
assaasins, an act which, done at the desire of ‘an infidel,’ produced 
universal execration, and the king afterwards proceeded to the 
camp of Ramraj. Ferishta’s account of the scene which ensued is 
too characteristic to be omitted. ‘ Ramraj rose on his entering the 
tent, and took him by the hand. Hoosein Nizam Shah, who 
possessed great pride, called for a basin and ewer, and washed 
hia hands, as if they had been polluted by the touch of Ramraj, 
who said in his own language, “If he were not my guest, I 
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would cut off his hands, and tie them round his neck ;” then 
calling for water, he also washed ; and such were the bad ‘feelings 
which prevailed, that a tumult nearly occurred on the spot.’ On 
giving the keys of Kulliany to Ramraj, the king said, ‘I give 
them to you as a present.’ But the peace did not last. 

In 1562 Hoosein Nizam Shah made an attempt to recover Kul- 
« Warwith liany, but failed ; and was attacked in turn by Ally Adil 

Beejapoor Shah and Ramraj, when he lost all his artillery —which 

Rattle of  Dumbered 700 pieces—except forty. Colonel Briggs, the 

Dreux. translator of Ferishta, supposes that the great gun of 
Beejapoor, the largest piece of ordnance in the world, weighing 
pane forty tons, cast at Ahmednugger by Chuleby Roomy 
gun at Khan, in the reign of Boorhan Nizam Shah, was taken 
"on this occasion ; but this was not the case: the gun 
was first mounted on the walls of Purainda, and was removed from 
thence during a temporary occupation of that fort by Beejapoor. 
Ahmednugger was again besieged; but in the meantime the 
ditch had been enlarged, the bastions built of stone, and much 
strengthened; and the allies, whose forces had pillaged the 
country, were obliged by a pestilence that broke out among them, 
and by a sudden rise of the river Seena—which Ferishta states 
swept away 25,000 men at night from their crowded camp—to 
retire. 

No greater example of revulsion of feeling can well be 
Confederacy imagined, amidst these perpetual broils, than the sudden 
Beejanugger, ®lliance of the five Kings of the Deccan against Beeja- 
1564. nugger, in the ensuing year, 1564. While Ally Adil 
Shah had called in the aid of Ramraj to avenge himself upon 
Hoosein Nizam Shah, the Kings of Golcondah, Beeder, and Berar 
had aided the latter with all their forces against the ‘infidel.’ 
Now, all alike were excited by the same religious zeal to sink 
their mutual differences, and the war with the Hindoos of Beeje- 
nugger became a national crusade. How it was carried out has 
already been related (Chapter XV. of this Book), and it is per 
haps strange that no mutual jealousies prevented its fulfilment 
peer Under their influence, however, no partition of terri- 
Kiam Shah tory took place till long afterwards. Hoosein Nizam 

Shah, who had had the satisfaction of witnessing his 
artillery win the battle, only lived till he returned to his capital, 
where he was taken ill, and died on June 7, 1565. He was only 
twenty-four years old, and had reigned fifteen years, amidst 
racks constant war and turmoil. He was succeeded by his 
aa son Moortuza, then a minor, whose mother, Khoonza 

: s, 1565. Sooltana, undertook the regency, assisted by her bro- 
thers, 
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The jealousy of Hoosein Nizam Shah had prevented any 
occupation of the territory of Beejanugger by Ally Adil Shah; 
and on his death, the King of Beejapoor proceeded against the 
southern provinces. But, true to the preceding policy of her king- 
dom, the queen-dowager took the field in person, and Ally Adil 
Shah was, for the present, forced to postpone his intentions of 
annexation. A desultory war continued between the kingdoms 
tall 1569, when the king released himself from his mother's re- 
gency, and assumed charge of his own affairs, behaving with so 
mnch spirit in the continuance of the war against Beejapoor, that 
peace was concluded on the understanding that, while Beejapoor 
should not be molested in annexing the province of Beeja- 
nugger, Ahmednugger should be at liberty to conquer y, 
Berar. In 1572, therefore, Moortuza Nizam Shah Berar. 
marched against Toofél Khan, the minister of the pope 
Iméd Shahy dynasty of Berar, who had usurped the '#°rT” #1. 
local power, and defeated him. Toofal Khan would have been 
taken prisoner, but for a devotee, who stood up in the path of 
the king and his ermy, in a narrow defile, and forbade him to 
proceed till he had paid down to him 12,000 hoons, or 4,800/. The 
anecdote is given by Ferishta, and affords a specimen both of 
the extortions of religious devotees, and the strong superstition of 
the period. Toofal Khan afterwards took refuge in the fort of 
Narnalla, and wrote to the Emperor Akbur, placing himself and 
the Imad Shahy dominions under his protection ; when the emperor 
issued a mandate to Moortuza Nizam Shah, forbidding him to 
molest Toofal Khan or the Berar territory. To this, qooesi chan 
however, the young king paid no attention. He cap- captured. 
tured Toofél Khan, with his sovereign, Boorhan Imad Shah, and 
confined them. Boorhan Iméd Shah died soon afterwards; but 
meanwhile Moortuza had annexed Berar to his do- 
minions—an act which the Emperor Akbur deeply snncted to 
resented. The ruler of Khandésh made an attempt to nusser. 
recover Berar for a relative of its deceased king, but it failed, and 
he was pursued to Boorhanpoor. 

Moortuza Nizam Shah was now advised by his minister, Chungiz 
Khan, to reduce Beeder, as a balance against Ally Adil Shah's 
southern annexations; but the minister's enemies persuaded the 
king that this was only a ruse to draw him away from Ee 
Berar, of which Chungiz Khan desired to take posses- Khan 
sion. The king, becoming impressed with the truth °°" 
of the accusation, which, however, had no real foundation, sent a 
cup of poison to his minister, who, seeing he could not escape 
death, drank it and died, leaving an affecting letter qe ying 
to the king, quoted by Ferishta, which produced such *>dlcates. 
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an effect upon his mind, that he abdicated the throne, and gave 
up the conduct of affairs to his ministers, Sahib Khan and Sala- 
but Khan. The former now pursued a course of unbridled profli- 

y and licentiousness, and eventually fled, but was pursued, and 
put to death by the nobles whom he had provoked. Salabut Khan, 
however, continued in office, and directed the affaira of State 
with great ability, for a long period. The king’s mind had now 
become completely disordered; and in a moment of anger, 
Salabut Khan was imprisoned. After this the State affairs fell 
into great confusion. Mirza Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
marched with a force to Dowlatabad, and released the Prince 
‘Meerun Hoosein, who was confined there. The king, in his 
extremity, now released Salabut Khan; but it was too late: 
Meerun Hoosein hastened to Ahmednugger, surprised the fort, 
Moortuza 9nd after grossly insulting his wretched father, shut 
Nizam Sbah_ him up in a hot bath-room, where he died of suffoca- 
1596. tion. This event took place in the year 1586, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, and he was succeeded by the 
parricide. The king’s body was taken to Roza, near Dowlatabad, 
and interred in a fine mausoleum he had erected there; but was 
afterwards disinterred and sent to Kerbela. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE NIZAM SHAHY DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGER 
(continued), 1586 To 1607. 


Mrgrun Hoosern, Nizam Sau ascended the throne immediately 
Accession of ON his father’s death, and created Mirza Khan, who had 
Socata released him from confinement, minister. The king now 
1586. gave way to excess of all kinds; he was rarely sober, 
and one of his amusements was to ride through the city, with his 
drunken companions, and hunt to death any one who might cross 
his path. To avert the chance of rebellion, he destroyed all the male 
representatives of his family then present—fifteen persons—in one 
day. Becoming suspicious of Mirza Khan, he endeavoured to get 
Whoiede im into his power; but the minister was wary, and 
throned, 1588. succeeded, on the other hand, in seizing and imprison- 
Destruction ing the king, on March 15, 1588. He then dispatched 
Spanish an escort to Lohgurh, where the sons of the king’s 

paternal uncle, Boorhan, were confined: and brought 
Sitnene” from thence Ismail, then in his twelfth year, and 
ceede, 1588. »laced him on the throne. This act, however, produced 
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a great commotion among the troops, and Jumél Khan, the 
leader of the Deccanies and Abyssinians, protested against it 
with much violence. Mirza Khan, believing the tumult would 
subside if the king were dead, caused him to be be- Jn 
headed; and his head, stuck upon a long pole, was Hoveein 
exhibited from one of the bastions. But this murder ""*"** 
exasperated the mob still more; and Jumél Khan and his party 
set fire to the gates. During ‘the night, Mirza Khan and his 
friends escaped; but Jumél Khan, at the head of the mob of 
soldiers and townspeople, plundered the houses of all foreigners, 
and slew all they could find, under circumstances of great barbarity 
and cruelty. On the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
seized in his flight, was brought to Jumal Khan, who, yires Khan 
after having him led about the city on an ass, caused °*ecuted. 
him to be hewn in pieces, and his members affixed to different 
public edifices. Others were blown from guns, and the Deccan 
party remained triumphant. -Thus, too, the murder of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah was avenged. 

This revolution did not, however, affect the young king’s 
position, and Jumdél Khan was prepared to support him. Ismail 
Nizam Shah was the son of Boorhan, who had fled from the 
Deccan to the court of the Emperor Akbur, and still remained 
there; and it was considered by many that his was the best right 
to succeed. But Jumél Khan was an able man, and a brave 
soldier, and having given his allegiance to the young king, was 
now prepared to do his duty by him. Salabut Khan, who was 
employed in Berar, was the first to take the field in the interests of 
Boorhan ; but he was defeated by Jumal Khan, who now turmed 
against the army of Beejapoor, which had advanced from the 
south. No action ensued, and its retreat was effected by the 
payment of 270,000 hoons, or 108,000/, for the expense of the 

Salabut Khan, now an aged man, was afterwards allowed to 
return to Ahmednugger, and died in the same year. His noble 
mausoleum, erected on a lofty hill south of the city, is still in 
perfect repair, and is used by pleasure parties from Ahmednugger. 
It commands a grand view over the mountains to the south and 
east, and over the broad valley of the Godavery river. 

The Emperor Akbur, who greatly desired a pretext for in- 
terference in Deccan affairs, and who had kept himself ,. panecte 
fully advised of the political state of Ahmednugger, Akbur's 
now offered Boorhan an army to reinstate himself; '"°"°~"~ 
but he declined the attempt, and for the present stationed himself 
near the frontier, in the province of Hundia, which was allotted 
for his support; and thence, having made a desultory etfort to 
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invade Ahmednugger, was defeated. The war with Beejapoor, 
however, continued. Boorhan’s cause was espoused by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah; and, in a general action, Jumél Khan was 
slain, when Boorhan, advancing from the north, deposed 
his son Ismail, after a nominal reign of two years. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah was of sumewhat advanced age when he 

ascended the throne. He was the brother of Moortuza 
Boornttnah Nizam Shah, and had been allotted an ample estate at 
I succeeds, Lohgurh ; but, on the king’s displaying symptoms of 
madness, had rebelled, been defeated by him, and forced 
to fly, first to Beeder, and thence to Beejapoor, and 
eventually received protection from the Emperor Akbur. 
Boorhan Nizam Shah’s espousal of the cause of Dilawur Khan, 
ex-regent of Beejapoor, led to a war with Ibrahim Adil Shah; 
Expeditio and this concluded, he dispatched an army against the 
eetuguces Portuguese, in 1592, which besieged Revadunda; buat 
defeated. it suffered a severe reverse. The garrison, reinforced, 
attacked the Mahomedans, took seventy-five pieces of cannon, and 
killed, according to the Mahomedari historian, 12,000 men, while 
the Portuguese claim 10,000. 1,600 Europeans, and about the 
same number of native soldiers, composed the Portuguese force. 
The Mahomedan commander, Furhéd Khan, with his family, were 
taken prisoners, and having become Christians, went to Portugal. 
In 1594, while engaged in a campaign in support of the Prince 
Ismail of Beejapoor against his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
‘ king fell ill; and declaring his son Ibrahim to be his 

oorhan 
Nisam Shah SUCCe8BOF, and passing over Ismail, on account of his 
: religious opinions, died on May 15, 1594. 

Immediately before the late king’s death, an attempt had been 
Ibrahim made by Yekhlas Khan to create a revolution in favour 
succeeds, of his eldest son Ismail ; but it had failed, and Ibrahim 

ascended the throne without further opposition. He 
serie Meean Munjoo Deccany to be his minister, and Yekhlas 
Khan was allowed to return to court; but a rivalry immediately 
commenced between them, which, in the end, proved disastrous. 
In the confusion which prevailed, the ambassador of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah was insulted, and left the court, and Ibrahim himself moved 
with an army to support him. It was in vain that the moderate 
Meean Munjoo urged the prospective interference of the Emperor 
Akbur asa reason for peace between the two States. Yekhias 
Khan was for war, and the young king, under the influence of 
almost habitual intoxication, marched with his army. Still 
Meean Munjoo persisted in his endeavours to prevent bloodshed, 
and had influence enough with the Beejapoor commander, 
Humeed Khan, to prevent his being the assailant. When the 
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armies were encamped near each other, and, after a night of de- 
bauch, the king ordered out his forces and attacked the Beejapoor 
troops; but, as he was leading the centre of bis army, mranim 
was shot in the forehead, and died instantly. His reign Nizam Shan 
had only lasted four months. His body was taken to action, 1504. 
Ahmednugger, and a boy named Ahmed, supposed to be a de- 
scendant of the royal family, and who had been con- anmea pro- 
fined at Dowlatabad, was sent for by Meean Munjoo, claimed King, 
and proclaimed king, while the late king’s son, 15. 
Bahadur, then an infant in arms, was despatched to a distant 
fortress. 

Ahmed was crowned with great pomp on August 6, 1594, but 
it was shortly afterwards discovered that he had no, 
pretensions to royal descent; and Yekhlas Khan, with sion die 
his Abyssinians, disputed the succession, raising an 
insurrection, and proclaiming another boy as king. In his despair, 
Meean Munjoo now took the desperate resolution of prince 
inviting the Prince Moordéd Mirza from Guzerat, Moordd Mira 
and the prince, already in possession of his father’s Deccan. 
instructions to advance into the Deccan on any reasonable pre- 
text, marched at once for Ahmednugger. Meanwhile Meean 
Munjoo had retrieved his position, and had defeated Yekhlas 
Khan and his party ; but it was too late: nothing could stay the 
prince’s progress, and leaving the dowager-queen, Chind Beebee, 
as regent, and the fort of Ahmednugger well provided for defence, 
Meean Munjoo departed to implore the assistance of the Kings 
of Golcondah and Beejapoor against the common enemy, the 
Moghuls. The queen had, from the first, been opposed to the 
election of Ahmed as king. She considered the infant Bahadur 
the rightful heir, as in truth he was; and collecting a strong 
party around her, prepared to defend the fort to the last. There 
were now four competitors for the throne; 1, the infant son of 
the late king; 2, the boy Ahmed, already crowned ; ciasmants of 
8, the boy selected by Yekhlas Khan, who was at the ‘he throne. 
heed of his own party for his support ; and, 4, Shah Ally, the son 
of Boorhan Nizam Shah I., an old man, seventy years of age, who 
had lived in retirement at "Beejapoor, and whose pretensions were 
supported by Nehung Khan, another powerful Abyssinian chief. 
Of these parties, Yekhlas Khan’s was defeated near the Godavery 
by a Moghul detachment, and dispersed. Nehung Khan cut hia 
way through the Moghul army, and joined the queen in the fort ; 
but Shah Ally and his followers were cut off, and perished. On 
hearing of the Moghul invasion, Ibrahim Adil Shah despatched his 
able general, Soheil Khan, to Nuldroog, with 26,000 horse, where he 
was joined by Yekhlas Khan with the wreck of his force, and by 
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8 contingent of 6,000 horse from Golcondah ; and had this force 
.marched on Ahmednugger at once, the present crisis might 
possibly have been averted. 
Hearing of the assembling of these forces, the Prince Moorad 
pees Mirza now pressed the siege with ardour. Mines 
nugger were laid under the two principal bastions, and charged 
rince ready for explosion. Respecting the bravery of the 
corsiati™™® garrison, the Moghul officer in charge of the trenches 
made his way to the walls, and informing them of their danger, 
called upon them to surrender. The queen-dowager would, how- 
ever, hear of no terms. She began counter-mines, her- 
self working with the men, and by daylight two mines 
had been discovered and destroyed. In the act of re- 
moving the powder from a third, the train was fired, and some of 
the wall fell. Several of the officers now prepared for flight, and 
urged the queen to escape; but the heroic woman put on armour, 
and with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
took up her post in the breach, while her example caused the 
Repulse ot Utmost enthusiasm to prevail among all ranks. In the 
the Mughals. afternoon, the Moghuls advanced to storm, but were 
beaten back with immense loss ; the ditch was nearly filled with 
the dead. Again and again the attack was renewed, but the 
queen in person repulsed them all, and without quitting her post 
all night, caused the breach to be built up. But the danger was 
imminent; another such crisis could hardly be endured, and she 
therefore wrote to Soheil Khan, urging him to advance. This 
despatch was, however, intercepted by the Prince Moordd, who 
read it, and adding, ‘the sooner you come the better, I am most 
anxious to meet you,’ forwarded it to its destination. As the 
Prince relieving forces advanced, they cut off the supplies of 
Moorrates Provisions to the Moghul camp, whereupon Prince 
with the Moordd made overtures to the queen, offering to quit 
owager. the country if Berar were ceded to him. This, at first, 
she refused; but her allies were still distant, and even did they 
Bhecedes alive, the result of an engagement between them and 
Berar. the Moghul veterans was very doubtful. She, there- 
fore, signed the treaty, and Prince Moorid Mirza marched, un- 
molested, to take possession of Berar. Three days afterwards, the 
allies reached Ahmednugger, and Meean Munjoo pressed the 
recognition of Ahmed upon the queen. She, however, was firm 
Theinfant 10 her support of the infant king, whom she sent for, 
timeten’ «and caused to be crowned, while Ahmed was provided 
crowned. with an estate by the King of Beejapoor, and re- 
signed all pretensions to the kingdom. 
But the State was doomed. The queen appointed Mahomed 
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Khan as minister, who soon set her at defiance, appointed his 
own creatures to offices of trust, and obliged her to apply to 
Beejapoor for aid, which was promptly given. Ibra- .. cist 
him Adil Shah despatched Soheil Khan with 25,0C0 Beejapoor 
cavalry, to remain under her orders, and he arrived in queen- 
1596; when Mahomed Khan, finding his power at an “°**8™ 
end, wrote to Khan Khanin, the Moghul commander in Berar, 
offering his own assistance to subdue the whole of the Ahmed- 
nugger kingdom. When this became known, the garrison of 
Ahmednugger seized the traitor, and made him over to the 
queen, who, by this step, was reinstated in her authority. Soheil 
Khan now set out on his return to Beejapoor; but having received 
intelligence of the annexation, by the Moghuls, of other districts 
not included in the cession of Berar, halted for instructions, and 
received orders to defend the northern frontier. He, pattie of 
therefore, advanced with his own army and the con- 50P" 
tingents of Golcondah and Ahmednugger, to Soneput or Soopa, on 
the Godavery, when the general action which eventually decided 
the fate of Ahmednugger was fought, on January 26, 1597, as de- 
ecribed in Chapter X. of this Book. The Moghuls did not imme- 
diately advance upon Ahmednugger; but the local disputes were 
by no means at an end. Nehung Khan, who had been appointed 
minister after Mahomed Khan, resisted the queen and revolted : 
and affairs continued in the same distracted state until the 
arrival of the Emperor Akbur at Boorhanpoor, in 1599. On 
the Moghuls’ advance from Berar, Nehung Khan gecona siege 
made an ineffectual attempt to oppose them, and fled pianmes 
to Joonair, and Ahmednugger was again invested, the Moghuls. 
The queen once more defended it bravely, but she had now no de- 
pendence upon the garrison, and openly gave her opinion that it 
would be better to accept terms, and carry the young king to 
Joonair. As this opinion was uttered, Humeed Khan, a eunuch, 
to whom it had been expressed, ran out of the palace into the 
parade-ground of the fort, crying that the queen was ,, | aaleg: 
about to give up the fort to the Moghuls; and the dowager ts 
ungrateful Deccany troops, led by him, rushed into the aabuchis 
private apartments and put the royal lady to death. Thus perished 
one of the noblest characters that the Deccan had ye, 

ever produced. Beautiful in person, and at an early age character. 
a widow, there is yet no stain upon her honour. The trying scenes 
of her early life at Beejapoor were often repeated ; yet, with a 
devotion rarely excelled, she never hesitated to do her duty in 
the great political emergencies which occurred, both in Beejapoor 
and Ahmednugger. Her valour was unquestionable, and was put 
to the severest proof on many occasions ; and her sad fate excited 
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a feeling of universal commiseration, which has survived to the 
present time—among her old people. 

After the queen’s death, the Moghuls pressed the siege more 
Captureot Yapidly. Their mines were sprung, and in the storm 
Atnerpy Which followed, the garrison was put to the sword, 
the Moghuls. for the Moghule gave no quarter. The infant king, 
Fine aca with all the members of the royal family, were sent to 
the Emperor the Emperor Akbur, and were confined in the fort of 
Orne Gwalior. But there was still some vitality in the 
State. Moortuza, the son of Shah Ally, who was the son of 
Moortusa  Boorhan Nizam Shah I., proclaimed himself king, 
Nizam shah under the title of Moortuza Nizam Shah IL, and was 
ac supported by the famous Mullik Umbur, wha, as 
Umbursad- minister-in-chief, and viceroy of the province of Dow- 
ministratio™- Jatabad, long preserved what remained of the old 
kingdom, and carried out in detail those surveys of village 
lands, registrations of property, and revised assessments which have 
rendered him ever since famous throughout a large por- 
tion of the Deccan. Mullik Umbur was one of those 
Abyssinians who, little better than savages in their own country, 
displayed in the Deccan abilities as statesmen and generals 
which were hardly exceeded by the more civilised Persians. 
The king continued to reside at Owsa for some time, but was 
afterwards removed to Purainda, which became for a brief period 
the capital of the kingdom; but Mullik Umbur, in 1607, having 
overcome his rival, Meean’ Rajoo, who had held nearly half the 
Nizam Shahy dominions, removed the king to Joonair. The 
power of the Moghuls was, however, progressing rapidly, and 
the details of the final extinction of the Nizam Shahy dynasty 
belong more particularly to the general history of the succeeding 
period. 


His character. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OF TRE KOOTUB SHAHY DYNASTY OF GOLCONDAH (continued 
Chapter XXI., Book III.), 1660 to 1611. 


TH® principal incidents of Ibrahim Kootub Shah’s reign have 
connection with the kingdoms of Beejapuvor and Ahmednugger, 
into whose constant disputes he was frequently drawn ; but these 
need not be repeated here. He formed one of the confederate 
allies for the reduction of Ramraj, and in the act displayed, it 
may be thought, a bad return for the refuge and hospitality he 
had experienced for many years at Beejanugger; but the events 
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of the intervening years had been productive of many disagree- 
ments, and a remonstrance addressed by Ramraj to the remartabie 
king, on the occasion of his attack on Beejapoor in tf fajarot 
concert with the King of Ahmednugger, deserves to be Beeianugeer. 
quoted as a good specimen of the political correspondence of the 
period. ‘Be it known to your Majesty,’ writes Ramraj, ‘that it 
is now many years since the two courts of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugger have been in a constant state of warfare, and that the 
balance of power between them was so equal, that although 
every year each of these sovereigns had been in the habit of 
making a campnign on each other’s frontiers, yet no advantage 
accrued to either. It now appears that your Majesty, whose 
ancestors never interfered in these disputes, has marched an 
army to turn the scale in favour of Hoosein Nizam Shah, with- 
out having any cause of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, who has sought our alliance. As a friendship has long 
subsisted between our court and your Majesty, we have thought 
fit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to relinquish 
the offensive alliance which your Majesty has formed, and by 
returning peaceably to your capital, show a friendly disposition 
to both parties, who will afterwards conclude a peace, and put an 
end to this long-protracted war.’ This dignified letter had, for 
the moment, a good effect; but the subsequent conduct of Ram- 
raj in the campaign against Ahmednugger, with other trans- 
actions and frontier disputes, seemed to have obliterated all 
good-feeling between them. The Golcondah historian pees 
records, that the suggestion to the Kings of the Deccan asainst 
to undertake a crusade against Ramraj proceeded ekaes 
from Ibrahim Kootub Shah ; but there is greater probability, per- 
haps, in Ferishta’s account of the opening embassy to Golcondah 
from Beejapoor, by which the measure was first mooted. There 
is no doubt that Ibrahim cordially engaged in the war, and that 
by his ambassador, Moostufa Khan, the details of the confederacy 
were finally arranged; and the results of the great battle fought 
on January 25, 1665, have been elsewhere related. By this 
event, the king recovered all the territory which he had lost 
during his latter disputes with Ramraj, and was left at liberty to 
pursue his conquests to the south. 

In the year 1567, Ruffat Khan, an able commander, undertook 
& campaign against the Hindoo Prince of Rajahmundry, xing Henry 
which was entirely successful, and the whole of his Pvc). 
territory was annexed to the kingdom; and before the |, 
close of the king’s reign, many of the Hindoo rajahs kingot — 
whose territories lay immediately south of the Krishna °°"*"* 
river were in succession overcome, though not without prolonged 
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resistance, and in many instances very obstinate combats. On 
Thrabim June 2, 1580, the king died, in the thirty-first year of 
vcettgec " his reign and fifty-first of his age. During his 
His acta ang life he had been constantly in the field, and had be- 
character. haved with much personal bravery on many occasions. 
His civil government was also good; and, under his tolerance, 
Hindoos were freely employed in State affairs, attaining, in some 
instances, the very highest rank. Many of his great public works 
survive him: the fortifications of Golcondah ; the almshouses, 
Mahomed and the embankments of the great lake-reservoirs of 
Roto Hoosein Ségor and Ibrahimputtun. He encouraged 
succeeds trade, and Golcondah became a mart for the sale of 

the produce and manufactures both of Europe and all 
ua? tt. parts of Asia. The king was succeeded by Mahomed 
Poriugal Koolly, his third son, the two elder having died pre- 
viously. 

For some years after the king’s accession, a constant war was 
maintained with the Rajah of Penkdéndah, the representative of the 
Beejanugger family, and with other Hindoo princes south of the 
Krishna ; but it does not appear that the Mahomedans made much 

rogress to the south or south-east, and their possession of the 
Resins of Condbeer, or Guntoor, was fiercely disputed. In 1589, 
olcondah had become overcrowded and unhealthy, and the 
Hyderabad supply of water was scanty, the king laid the founda- 
foundews!8°- tion of the present city of Hyderabad, on the right bank 
Henry Ill. of the Moosy river, about eight miles from the fort. He 
murdered. named it Bhignugger, after his beautiful Hindoo 
mistress Bhégmutty (a title still used by all Hindoo bankers) ; 
but after her death it was changed to Hyderabad, after his son 
Hyder. The city was well laid out with broad streets, then 
sheltered by rows of trees, and the supply of water from a dam in 
the river above Golcondah was, and continues to be, abundant. 
5 ns The king adorned the city with many fine buildings, 
edifcesot which are still perfect; and among them the noble 
Hyderabad. Jooma mosque, and the Char Minar, or four minarets, 
hospitals, almshouses, and palaces, attest the splendour of his 
reign. Mahomed Koolly, although, during the whole or greater 
payt of his reign, there was a perpetual frontier war in progress 
with the Hindoos, never appears to have taken part in it; and 
continued to reside at his new capital, employing himself ‘with 
Muntficence much ability in the civil affairs of his government, and 
er tnene’ «in public works. During his reign three millions 
worke. sterling had been expended by the king, and the 
noble irrigation works throughout the provinces were kept in 
perfect repair. The king’s example was followed by his nobility ; 
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and not only at Hyderabad, but throughout the dominions of the 
Kootub Shahy dynasty, the number of handsome mosques, palaces, 
and other edifices, is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, in any 
other of the Mahomedan kingdoms of the Deccan. In mahomea 
December 1611, the king was suddenly taken ill, and Koch shan 
died on the 17th of that month, after a reign of thirty- alee tere 
four years, much regretted by hia subjects. During his His primate 
life 24,000/. sterling was annually distributed to the charities, 
poor, besides a munificent support and endowment of colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and almshouses throughout his dominions. 
He was succeeded by his son Abdoolla, under the title ,,acona 

of Sooltan Abdoolla Kootub Shah; but the separate Koctu) Shah 
history of the dynasty ceased with his father’s reign, 16. ~ 
and subsequent events, till the subversion of the Kootub Baronets 
Shahy kingdom by Aurungzebe, are only to be traced in ties 

the account of Moghul progress in the Deccan. It is evident from 
the record of the local historian of Golcondah, that little substan- 
tial impression had been made on the Hindoos of the southern 
States, Their armies were numerous, and though often defeated, 
yet resisted bravely and defiantly any annexation of territory ; 
and beyond a portion of the present Guntoor Sircar, the Kootub 
Shahy dynasty made no conquests south of the Krishna river. 


CHAPTER XX. 


OP THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR JEHANGEER, 1606 To 1627. 


Unper the proud title of Jehangeer, or ‘Conqueror of the World,’ 
the Prince Selim was crowned at Agra soon after his te Prince 
father Akbur’s death. His sullen temper, and habitual Jehangeer, 
excess in drinking, afforded little prospect of a happy 4} ee 
reign; nevertheless, his first acts gave promise of fmrerch of 
amendment. Many of his reforms exceeded those of Gunpowder 
his father in practical utility, particularly in regard to plot 
the abuses in levying customs duties, and in respect to ‘me first 

the admission of complainants to his presence. He Scteottne 
also affected a stricter observance of the forms of the ¢!s". 
Mahomedan faith, and issued a prohibitory edict against the use 
of wine or spirits, opium, and other intoxicating drugs and com- 
pounds. The breach between the emperor and his | oo. op 
eldest son Khoosroo had however become wider: his eldest 
and in March 1606, the young prince left Agra in defeated and 
open rebellion. He was pursued by his father into “re 
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the Punjab, by which time he had collected 10,000 men, was 
defeated, and again fled westward, in the hope of reaching Kabool; 
but the ferry-boat i in which he was crossing the Ravee or Hydaspes, 
ran on a sand-bank, and the prince was taken in chains to his 

gs father. N ow followed one of the most horrible scenes 

emperors of cruelty ever perhaps witnessed in the world. No 

cruelty: Jess than 700 of the prince’s followers were impaled on 
stakes in a line from the gate of Lahore, and while most were 
still living, and writhing and shrieking in agony, the emperor 
directed his son, placed on an elephant, to be carried down the 
line. The account, as written by himself, in his Memoirs, is too 
revolting to be quoted ; and had it not been confirmed by his own 
journal, it is probable such an event would have been hardly 
credible. The prince remained in chains, but was not sent into 
a distant imprisonment: he accompanied his father to Kabool, 
where, in 1607, a conspiracy to assassinate the emperor and raise 
Khoosroo to the throne was discovered and defeated. 

With the exception of a campaign against the Rana of Oodypoor, 
Henry Iv, 0o great event marks the period between 1607 and 1610. 
wurderea, 2heemperor had returned from Kabool to Agra, where 
1610, he had been visited by Captain Hawkins, the commander 

of the English ship ‘ Hector;’ and had promised him extensive 
privileges of trade, with the results already detailed; and by 
Hawkins’s account of his life at court, it does not seem that the 
emperor’s habits of drinking had been overcome, though they were 
in some measure regulated. In 1610, affairs in the Deccan took 
Eventsin 81 unfavourable turn. Khan Khanin, the general in 
the Deccan. command, had been defeated by Mullik Umbur, the 
great Ahmednugger minister and general. Ahmednugger had 
been recaptured, and the imperial forces had been obliged to 
retreat on Boorhanpoor, and for ‘the present to abandon their 
most southern conquests. Mullik Umbur had taken advantage of 
the rebellion of the Prince Khoosroo to attack the imperial forces, 
and to consolidate his own power. As the Moghuls held Ahmed- 
Mullik nugger, he had founded a new capital near Dowlatabad ; 
genburaic” and while the King Moortuza III. resided at Owee, 
position. near the southern frontier of the kingdom, governed 
the northern portion of the dominions; nominally in his behalf, 
but in reality in an almost independent position, during which 
period he carried out his great revenue reforms. He had also 
rallied around him many of the Mahratta chiefs, who had gradu-~ 
ally risen into military consequence, and were becoming a new, 
but powerful, element in the: affairs of the Deccan. For the 
present the emperor contented himself with transferring the 
command of the southern armies from Khan Khanén to Khan 
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taken. 
In the ensuing year, Tay the emperor married the celebrated 
Noor Jehan, whose beauty and abilities rendered his 7. 

reign famous. She was born of Persian parents, who se 
had emigrated from Persia to India, under circum- with Doce 
stances of great privation. Her father had entered 
the service of the Emperor Akbur, who had promoted 
him ; and his wife, with her daughter, was in the habit of visiting 
the emperor’s harem. Here Noor Jehfn used to be seen by the 
Prince Selim (Jehangeer), who conceived a violent passion for her, 
and demanded her of his father in marriage. The Emperor Akbur 
did not however approve of the alliance,and caused her to be married 
to a young Persian nobleman, Shére Afghan Khan, whom Akbur 
settled on an estate in Bengal. Whether the Prince Selim had 
authorised the Viceroy of Bengal to propose that Shére Afghan 
should relinquish his wife, or whether any other reason for the 
act existed, can never be known; but on the occasion of a visit to 
the viceroy, Shére Afghan Khan stabbed him to the heart, 
and was immediately dispatched by the attendants, Noor Jehén 
was sent to Agra as an accomplice in the act, but was not prose- 
cuted. She refused many offers of marriage from the emperor, 
but at last consenting, they were united. No empress of India 
had ever before received such high honours, or been so openly recog- 
nised as an element of the State, as was Noor Jehan. A new coin- 
age was struck in her name, which was inscribed on it. She was 
supreme in the palace; her father became prime minister, and 
she may be said to have virtually ruled the State. The empress 
soon obliged her husband to comport himself with dignity, and to 
abstain from excess, at least in public; and the court, under 
her admirable management, became not only more magnificent 
and decorous, but its expenses were considerably reduced. 

The Deccan, however, continued to be a subject of vexation. 
To assist the operations of Khan Jehan Lody, an AMY Troops 
was directed to proceed to his support from Guzerat, in (a*htsche? 
1612. This movement was met by Mullik Umbur in a Deccan, 
spirited manner, and defeated ; the retreat of the Imperial Matthias 
forces was sorely harassed by his Mahratta cavalry, and Germany. 
the Prince Purviz and Khan Jehan Lody did not venture to attack 
him again. The campaign of the Prince Khurram (Shah campeign in 
Jehan) in Oodypoor was more successful, and finally R#pootana. 
triumphant. The Rana submitted to him, and was not only 
restored to his dominions by the emperor, but received permission 
into the highest rank of the nobility of the empire. tirade 
In the year 1613, the emperor, on the representations English, 

Y 


Her origin. 
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of the authorities at Surat and Ahmedabad, had conferred 
privileges of trade upon the English, and had granted permission 
oe for the establishment of four factories, at Surat, Cam- 
factories aro bay, Gégo, and Ahmedabad. He had also invited an 
coraptishe’. ambassador from the English court, which was an 
act of courtesy too valuable to be neglected; and Sir Thomas 
Sir Thomas toe, already experienced in Oriental character and 


Ri : 
as English’ manners by a residence at Constantinople, and ac- 


15, ~ quainted with the Turkish language, was dispatched 
by King James I. to JehAngeer’s court in 1615. His journal is 
extremely curious and interesting; and contains much valuable 
information upon the actual state of the country, the condition of 
the people, and the court life of Jehangeer, which excited the 
utmost astonishment in England, where the Great Moghul was 
probably considered little more than a painted savage, and the 
civilised character of his country was entirely unknown. The 
paltry presents brought by the ambassador, though courteously 
received, yet caused pain in presentation, as the offerings of a poor 
nation; for all the jewels of the British crown would have been 
of no account before those of the throne of Jehdngeer, and the 
precious stones with which he was covered. Sir 
Roe'’s Thomas Roe resided at Jehangeer’s court for nearly 
narrative. three years. He was admitted, as Hawkins had been, 
to intimate association with the emperor, and attended him 
in his private chamber, being present at his drinking bouts, and 
accompanying him in his marches, wars, and excursions. He 
describes the royal princes; the pity for Khoosroo; the gravity 
and self-esteem of Khurrém or Shah Jeh4n, and the glory of the 
empress. But it is impossible to follow any portion of these 
interesting details with the particularity they deserve; they 
should be read by the student of Indian history in their entirety, 
not only for the remarks upon court and political affairs, 
but as regards the state of government, and its effects on the 
people; the latter were not favourable, and it may be presumed 
that the strict administration of Akbur had relaxed. 

In the year 1616, the Prince Khurrdm received the title of 
Rettlementor Shah J ehén, or ‘ King of the World,’ and was nominated 
Virginia, = guccessor to the emperor, as well as commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Deccan; and Jehangeer moved with his 
son southwards as far as Mandoo, accompanied by his court. 

Mutik - /@ emperor's proximity to the scene of the Deccan 
Umbur campaign infused energy into the proceedings of the 
Ceested- imperial commanders. Mullik Umbur was defeated, 
and obliged to relinquish Ahmednugger. Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor became an ally, and the previous conquests of the 
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empire were re-established. In this campaign the Prince Shah 
Jehén distinguished himself on many occasions, and ,... capeecs 
the success of the Moghul operations may, in a great visits 
measure, be attributed to his military skill. The °°" - 
emperor now proceeded (1617) to Guzerat, which was added to 
his son's viceroyalty, and thence returned to Agra, yon 

in 1618. Peace in the Deccan was, however, of no Umburs 
long continuance. Mullik Umbur, in 1620, had again in 1620. 
defeated the imperial commanders, and his army had penetrated 
northwards as far as Mandoo. Shah Jehan was, there- 5, ,0is 
fore, again dispatched to the scene of conflict, where defeated, and 
the imperial affairs were gradually retrieved ; and Prince Shah 
Mullik Umbur, defeated in a general action, submitted ” 

to the terms imposed on him. On the occasion of proceeding on 
this service, Shah Jehén had requested that Prince , ii of 
Khoosroo might be allowed to accompany him, which Prince 

was gtanted; but he did not long survive his release, 
and died in the Deccan. 

Hitherto the empress had been the active friend and partisan 
of Shah Jehan; but her father’s death, which happened in 1621, 
caused her to change her policy. She had married her smtrigues of 
daughter, by her first husband, to the Prince Shahriar, ‘ve e™press 
the emperor’s younger son, and now determined that he should 
succeed the emperor, who had already declared Shah Jehfn to be 
his successor. Meanwhile, Kandahar had been invaded xandahar 
and taken by the Persians, and Shah Jehén, to whom {ken by the 
the service of recovering it had been first proposed, ad- Sen iie 
vanced from the Deccan northwards with a part of his *gainst them. 
army, for the purpose of proceeding into Afghanistan ; but, under 
the appearance of affairs at court, he conceived that the service 
was only a pretext for removing him from India, and declined to 
proceed without special assurances from his father. In reply to this 
application, he was now ordered to send large portions 5. super. 
of his army to be placed under Shahriar, who had been neded by. 
nominated in his stead.. With this order Shah Jehén * 
declined to comply, and marched upon Agra. , The emperor, who 
had been at Lahore, now set out, in February 1628, tO aca cer ak 
oppose him; and the armies met on the borders of attacks Shah 
Rajpootana, where some partial engagements took “near: 
place; but Shah Jehfn, having probably no desire to press his 
father to extremity, retreated southwards to Mandoo. gnan Jehan 
He was followed by the emperor to Ajmere, and thence ¥!thdraws. 
an army, under the joint command of the Prince Purviz and 
Mohubut Khan, was dispatched to reduce him. Shah pettres to 
Jehan was now deserted by the governor of Guzerat, and Boorbanpoor. 
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retired to Boorhanpoor ; where the imperial general, Khan Khanaa, 
And thence l80 declared against him, and obliged him to retreat 
inte gina «to Telingéna, whence he proceeded by the coast route 
and Bengal. into Bengal, in 1624. Here his cause was warmly 
espoused by the local authorities, and he defeated the governor 
He posserses of Raj Mahal. He had now obtained possession of 
Meneatand Bengal and Bahar, and further successes seemed p0s- 
Bahar. sible; but the Prince Purviz and Mohubut Khan 
marched from Boorhanpoor direct upon Allahabad, and in an 
He ts de- action which ensued with the prince, completely de- 
feated by fated him, and obliged him to retrace his steps into 
eas the Deccan. Here he hoped to enlist the Kings of 
and retires Golcondah and Beejapoor in his cause; but they were 
Deccan, faithful to the emperor. Mullik Umbur, however, 
received him gladly; but he soon found himself helpless, and 
wrote a humble submission to his father: who, requiring him to 
shan Jenin Ve UP the forts in his possession, and to send his sons 
submits to Dra and Aurungzebe to court, as hostages, was pre- 
* pared to forgive the past. 

The emperor was then in progress on his annual journey to 
qheempress's Kashmere and return to Dehly, in company with the 
jenloury of empress. She had become jealous of Mohubut Khan, 
Khan. whom she herself had selected to act against Shah 
Jehan, and he had been summoned to court. Mohubut Khan 
was at that time the most eminent of the State servants; but he 
was charged with malpractices in Bengal, and though for a time 
he delayed to appear to answer them, he eventually proceeded to 
court under the escort of 5,000 Rajpoots, whom he had attached 
to himself. When he reached the emperor’s camp, he understood 
sig oe that his disgrace had been already determined upon, 

and he resolved to get possession of the emperor's 
person, and make his own terme. With this view he occupied 
the bridge of boats by which the emperor was to cross the 
atte Hydaspes with a portion of his troops, and dashing 
Belzes ‘vs. __ into the emperor's camp with the rest, surrounded his 
ae tents, apd took him prisoner. The emperor, who had 
been in a heavy sleep, awoke when his bed was surrounded with 
armed men, and recognising Mohubut Khan, reproached him with 
treachery ; but he did not resist, and mounted upon an elephant, 
was conducted, with every mark of respect, to his general’s tents. 
The empress Meanwhile the empress was not idle. Putting on mean 
attacks = attire, she directed herself to be conveyed to the camp 
Ktan’s camp. of the army on the other side of the river, where she 
made preparations for an attack upon Mohubut Khan’s camp, and the 
rescue of the emperor; and early next morning she moved in 
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person to the attack at the head of the whole of the royal forces. 
The bridge had been destroyed, and she attempted to | 
cross by a dangerous ford below. After a fruitless and great 
struggle, in which many were carried away by the °™ 
stream, and others shot by the Rajpoots, who held the opposite 
bank, it was found impossible to carry their position, and a furious 
conflict now raged round the elephant of the empress, which was 
the special object of capture by the Rajpoots. The driver was 
killed, and the infant daughter of Shahriar, sitting in the empress’s 
lap, was wounded by an arrow, while the empress’s escape was 
wonderful. The elephant, now beyond control, and wounded 
badly, rushed back into the river, and plunging into deep water, 
reached the bank safely. Another attack by Fidaéi Khan had 
also failed, and Noor Jeh&n, seeing that there was 00 gye joins the 
hope of rescuing the emperor, voluntarily joined him, ¢™reror- 
The army now commanded by Mohubut Khan proceeded to 
Kabool, and the strict confinement of the emperor ,, | iy 
was considerably relaxed. The Rajpoots, on whom proceeds to 
Mohubut depended, were here in a foreign land, the “"””” 
people of which had more sympathy for the emperor than for his 
general; and Noor Jehan, on pretence of summoning all feudal 
contingents for muster, increased her own, and con- The 
trived the support of others. Finally she proposed a a a 
review of her own troops: and on this occasion they Me he 
moved so as to separate the emperor from the Rajpoot ,, 
guard by which he was attended, and to close around succeeds. 
him. From that moment he was free. Noor Jehén would now 
have dealt severely with Mohubut Khan; but her as 
brother was his prisoner, and he was too powerful to Mohubut 
be attacked; so setting his pardon on the condition of Prince shah 
her brother's release and Mohubut’s immediately pro- “°"*™ 
ceeding against Shah Jehan, he accepted the conditions, and 
marched to meet the prince. But Shah Jehén was in no condi- 
tion for rebellion; he was, in fact, very helpless. He was residing 
at Ajmere with only 1,000 men, and his friend, Rajah Kishn 
Singh, had died. This was the crisis of his fortunes; and had he 
been able, he would have fled to Persia. While in this distress, 
he heard of his brother Purviz’s death, and trusting now who 
to recover his position in the Deccan, he proceeded Frepcaer 
thither, followed by Mohubut Khan, to whom hequickly fellowed by 


became reconciled. Before they could decide upon any Khan, to 


plan of future proceedings, news of the emperor's death reconclied. 
reached them. He had found the climate of Kashmere 
too severe, and had died of asthma, his old complaint, 7 tor 


as he was being taken to Lahore. Jehdngeer expired %ehauscer. 
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on October 28, 1627, in the sixtieth year of his age, and the twenty- 
second of his reign, and was interred in the mausoleum he had 
prepared for himself at Lahore. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SHAH JEHAN, 
1627 To 1655. 


IMMEDIATELY on the receipt of the news of his father’s death, 
ahah Jenin h&h Jehan proceeded to Agra, and ascended the 
crowned at. throne on January 26, 1628. Between that period and 
Agra, 1625. the death of Jehangeer there had been an attempt by 
Prince Shabriar to gain the throne ; but it had been suppressed by 
Asof Khan, the prime minister, who defeated and imprisoned him. 
And the empress, after this event, retired into privacy, from which 
Theempress She never again emerged. She was allowed a pension 
pensioned. of 250,000/. a year; and, according to Khafie Khan, the 
historian of the period, abstained from all entertainments, became 
profuse in her charities, and wore no colour but white, to the 
period of her death. The emperor’s accession was the occasion of 
splendid rejoicings at Agra; and there being no war in progress, 
in any part of his dominions, he devoted himself to his favourite 
pursuit—architecture—and commenced those famous buildings by 
which his name is perpetuated. An invasion of the Uzbeks, and 
the insurrection of Rajah Nursing Déo of Bunkelkund, gave em- 
Rebellion of Ployment to portions of the army ; but the rebellion of 
Kian Jehan Khan Jehan Lody, the commander-in-chief and viceroy 
"of the Deccan, was of more moment, and became ulti- 
mately the foundation of a greater interference in, and control 
over Deccan affairs, than had ever yet been exercised. It may be 
presumed that, from the first, Khan Jehén Lody had determined 
His antece. Upon achieving independence. He was originally an 
Cente Afghan adventurer, and had risen by his personal 
valour and skill to the highest rank. He declined to accompany 
the emperor to Agra; but was invited to court after his accession 
to the throne, and treated with the utmost consideration. So far, 
however, from receiving these attentions in a pleasant spirit, Khan 
Jehin viewed them with the utmost jealousy and alarm; and 
suddenly quitting his palace at Agra, with all his family, escorted 
Escapes trom LY 2,000 of his veteran retainers, marched southwards. 
Agra tothe Ele was pursued and overtaken at the Chumbul river; 
but he checked the advancing force in a sharp skirmish, 
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crossed the river, and plunging into the woody country of 
Bundelkund and Gondwana, made his way into the Deccan. As 
soon as his position was ascertained, a Moghul force from the army 
of the Deccan was sent against him; but Lody had | oi. 
made friends of the local Mahratta authorities, who rose Moghul 

in his defence, and repulsed the Moghuls with severe “””* 

loss. 

The position and character of Khan Jehan Lody were now a 
subject of much anxiety to the emperor, whose ex- 
perience of Deccan politics led him to fear the effect emperor's 
which a powerful character like his general’s might aaa 
have upon the Kings of the Deccan. If they could be brought into 
a confederacy, and their united armies led by Khan Jehén Lody, 
it would be difficult to oppose them ; for the contest with Ahmed- 
nugger alone had already required all the power of the empire, 
and that State was still powerful, while Beejapoor and Goleondah 
were both in a high condition of prosperity. In this phe emperor 
state of affairs, Shah Jehan trusted the Deccan to no the Decean, 
one; he proceeded to that country in 1629, and divid- } 
ing his army into three portions, remained himself at Boorhanpoor, 
to direct the general policy of the campaign. Of the 
three officers employed, Azim Khan proved the moat against Khan 
efficient. He drove Khan Jehén Lody from place to °°” saci 
place, and forced him to retreat to the south, while Lody’s cause 
was much weakened by the defection of his hitherto friend and 
ally, Shahjee Bhéslay, a Mahratta chieftain of much power and 
influence, who had been in possession of a great portion of the 
western dominions of the Ahmednugger State since the death of 
Mullik Umbur in 1626. It was evident to Shabjee grshice 
that, in the present condition of the Deccan, Khan Piisity, 
Jehan had no chance of success; and he accordingly emperor. 
proceeded to Boorhanpoor, paid his respects to the emperor at the 
head of 2,000 of his retainers, and was taken into the service as a 
commander of 5,000, which involved a patent of nobility, and the 
confirmation of the estates he possessed. This example was 
followed by his cousin Kelloojee and other Mahratta chiefs, and it 
is evident that, by this conciliatory and practically useful policy, 
Shah Jehén not only materially strengthened his own position, 
but weakened that of his opponents. 

Khan Jehén Lody, driven southwards, took refuge at Beeja- 
poor, where he endeavoured to incite the king, Mah- xgnen Jenin 
roood Adil Shah, on pretence of checking the Moghul proceeds to 
progress, to assist him. But Mahmood could not be ging stan. 
induced to do so. He wes a peaceful monarch, who mond Shah 


devoted himself to civil affairs, and to architecture, in interfere. 
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which he was a scientific proficient ; and all that he could hope 
for was to preserve what he already possessed, which he con- 
sidered would be impossible under a Moghul attack. This was 
perhaps a shortsighted policy, and indeed proved to be so in the 
end; but Khan Jehan Lody had nothing to offer to induce 
Mahmood Adil Shah to break his already existing engagements 
Lody isdie- With the emperor based upon the previous treaties, and 
meet Lody was dismissed. He returned to Moortuza Nizam 
Shah III., then defending himself against the emperor's attacks ; 
and finding no chance of assistance, endeavoured to break through 
the imperial posts and reach Bundelkund, and incite its ever law- 
less chiefs to rebellion. Here, however, he was disappointed ; so 
Khan Jenn {2% from assisting him, the local chiefs opposed his 
Lody killed, progress, and he was finally slain, fighting bravely to 
ner the last, near the fort of Kalinjer. The imperial 
operations were delayed for nearly a year, owing to famine, 
The Moghut which followed a scarcity of rain; but in 1630, when 
Kavanceon forage was once more available to some extent, Azim 
Dowlatabad, Khan marched upon Dowlatabad. Here he was en- 
Moortuza = countered by Moortuza Nizam Shah III. and his 
army: but the king was defeated in a general action 
fought near the fort, and the Moghuls following up their ad- 
They occupy vantage, took possession of the country as far as 

aRDOr: Dharoor. Moortuza III. now dismissed his minister, 
Tukurrib Khan, who immediately joined Azim Khan, and released 
Futteh Khan, the son of Mullik Umbur, who had been confined. 
The defeat of Moortuza III. by the Moghula, and their occupation 
patrecte of Dharoor, now alarmed Mahmood Adil Shah, and an 
between alliance between him and Moortuza followed, Moortuza 
Beeiapoor, ceding to him the fort of Sholapoor and its depen- 
nuyger, 1682. dencies, with some districts in the Koncan. This 
alliance, however, came too late. Moortuza Nizam Shah was 
put to death by his minister, who then proffered his 
poorarmy allegiance to the emperor; and the army of Beejapoor, 
before it could effect a junction with that of Ahmed- 
nugger, was defeated by Azim Khan. 

His open defiance of the Moghuls now drew upon Mahmood 
aeziaiece Adil Shah the whole brunt of their power; and he was 
besieged, besieged in his capital by Asof Khan. Beejapoor was 
a bravely defended, and the light troops of the State cut 
off all the supplies of grain and forage from the Moghul army, 
which was eventually obliged to abandon the siege. 
These operations had prolonged the emperor’s residence 
Theemperor in the Deccan, and he was now (1632) obliged to re- 


Aura. leg, turn to Agra. Mohubut Khan was left as viceroy and 


But without 
result. 
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commander of the forces, and the war was prosecuted with vigour. 
When Futteh Khan of Ahmednugger made over- ygongnut 
tures to the emperor, he had been required to give up Khan viceroy 
the State elephants and jewels of the Nizam Shahy Deccan. 
kingdom. This, however, he had evaded, and shut himself up in 
the fort of Dowlatabad. Here he was eventually confirmed as 
regent of the State; a proceeding which disgusted Shahjee 
Bhoslay, who made overtures to Beejapoor through Morar 
Punt, a Mahratta Brahmin, whu was the chief minister, and he 
joined the Beejapoor army in an advance upon Dowlatabad, while 
Mohubut Khan proceeded to its relief. Meanwhile, Futteh Khan 
had again changed sides, and refused to give up the fortress. 
Mohubut Khan now invested it, and the place was) 
surrendered after a siege of fifty-eight days. He also taken hy the 
defeated the Beejapoor army, which was weak, and “°8""* 
followed it for some distance; but it eluded him. After this, 
Futteh Khan entered the Moghul service; and the boy whom he 
had created king was sent as a State prisoner to, | oo. 
Gwalior, in February 1633. Thus ended the Ahmed- Nizam shaby 
bugger kingdom; but the Deccan was by no means “'"64™ 
pacified. The King of Beejapoor could not be subdued. Mohubut 
Khan failed in the siege of Purainda, which he had undertaken 
with the Prince Shujah, who had been sent as his coadjutor; and 
the Moghul army having retired to Boorhanpoor, both were 
superseded in their command, and returned to court. Taking 
advantage of their discomfiture, Shahjee Bhéslay now set up 
another prince of the Ahmednugger house, and in his name 
re-occupied the whole of the western portion of the old do- 
minions, as far as the sea. 

These events necessitated the return of the emperor to the 
Deccan in 1635. He now divided the army into two ne emperor 
portions ; one to act against Shahjee—the other, under fit"heecan, 
the command of Khan Dowrdan, was directed against 165. 
Beejapoor, which was again besieged; but the mode of defence 
which had been successful before was again resorted to: 
the districts around the capital were deserted, the eet teats 
reservoirs of water beyond the fort emptied, and the of Beejapoor 
wells poisoned; while Rendoolla Khan, at the head “* 
of the cavalry, harassed the imperial army. He could not, how- 
_ ever, save the country, which was mercilessly plundered ; and in 
1636, Mahmood Adil Shah sued for peace. By the treaty 9. win 
which ensued, he received a considerable portion of Beejapoor, 
the Ahmednugger dominions, including Sholapoor, ‘~” 
Purainda, part of the Koncan, and the country on the gna its pro- 
banks of the Bheema and Neera ; and in return engaged Visions. 
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to pay twenty lacs of pagodas, or 800,000/., per annum. Shab- 
Jee was also to be reduced; but seeing the futility of resistance, 
he submitted tu the emperor, and in 1637 was pardoned, and 
re-admitted into the imperial service. 

The Deccan being thus pacified for the time, the emperor 
The emperor Teturned to Agra in 1637. Several minor affairs had 
returneto occurred during his absence, in which his troops had 

been successful; but the most important news he 
Tiemperor Feceived was the recovery of Kandahar, which had 
of Germany. been given up to him by Ally Merdan Khan, its 
Malina’ Governor, who, having come to court, was taken into 
the imperial employ, and rendered excellent service 
in many capacities. A canal which supplies Dehly with water 
Expedition ‘till bears his name. In 1644, in concert with Rajah 
against Jugut Singh, who brought 14,000 Rajpoots of his own 
: clan, Ally Merdan Khan invaded Balkh ; and despite of 
the severe climate, and stupendous mountain-passes, these brave 
Indian warriors achieved splendid successes. The service was, how- 
ever, 80 arduous, that the emperor moved to Kabvol in support, 
Prince and despatched his son Moordd to operate with his 
Moordabed general. The campaign was crowned with success, but 
Aurungrede tranquillity did not ensue. The Prince Mooréd re 
replaces him. turned without leave, and was disgraced, and his 
brother Aurungzebe sent to replace him; the emperor, who had 
returned to India, again proceeding to Kabool. Aurungzebe was 
at first triumphant ; but reverses ensued, and he was obliged to take 
The emperor UP his position in Balkh. The emperor, perceiving the 
transfers = -waste of life and means which these campaigns in- 
Nuzgur volved, made over the province to Nuzzur Mahomed, 
Mahomed. = who had originally tempted him to undertake the war, 
and Aurungzebe was directed to withdraw from Balkh; but his 
se saak retreat was very disastrous : many of his troops perished 
us ° ° 
retreatof in the snow, and by the unceasing attacks of the moun- 
Aurungzebe- taineers, and the remnant of the army reached Kabool 
about the end of 1647, in a pitiable condition. 

In the year 1648, Kandahar was retaken by the Persians. 
Kandaharre’ Aurungzebe had been dispatched to relieve it, but 
piken by the arrived too late; and the siege of the place was under- 
Iabestegea taken in 1649. The Persian king sent a force for its 
by Aurung: relief, and the prince was ultimately obliged to raise 
effect, the siege; but it was renewed in 1652, with a similar 
result. The artillery employed was in fact insufficient, and Aurung- 
Prince Dira’s Zebe returned to Kabool, to be sent as viceroy to the 
attempt. Deccan. The Prince Dara Shekoh, the emperor's 
eldest son, now besought his father to allow him to attempt what 
had resulted in such signal failures, and a splendid army was 
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placed under his command. With this, in 1653, he invested the 
fort, and the siege was prosecuted with great vigour; oi, 
but the result was in nowise more fortunate than the feet defeated 
former. Kandahar was bravely and desperately de- "7 “°™* 
fended by the Persians; and, after losing the best of ane sleet 
his troops in ineffectual assaults, Déra was obliged to ‘* "ised. 
raise the siege and return. This proved to be the last effort 
of the Moghul dynasty to repossess Kandahar, and the imperial 
dominions in Afghanistan were confined to Kabool and its de- 
pendencies. The years 1654-55 were an interval of peace, 
during which the revenue system of Toder Mul was introduced 
into Berar and other possessions in the Deccan; but the emperor 
had the misfortune to lose his great and able minister, posth of the 
Saad Ullah Khan, who, had he lived, might probably minister | 
have averted the further entanglement in Deccan Khan, 165s. 
affairs which, in the sequel, proved so disastrous to the empire, 
and those contentions among the emperor’s sons which resulted in 
rebellion and usurpation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SHAH JEHAN (concluded), 1655 To 1658. 


ALtTHoveH Shahjee Bhoéslay had been pardoned, and nominally 
re-admitted into the imperial service in 1637, it did gnanjee 
not prevent his being employed by Beejapoor ; and for Bnovlsy , 
a time he was placed in charge of the greater part Beejapoor. 
of the new cessions. But he was afterwards appointed to a 
command on the southern frontier; and a large territory, which 
included part of Mysore, was conferred on him as an estate. 
It will be observed by this, that the conquests of the Beejapoor 
State had now extended materially to the southward; and by 
this time, that the descendants of the Beejanugger 41, second 
family had been deprived of all the northern portions ™4!lase. 
of their already reduced dominions. In 1630, Shahjee had 
married a second wife of the family of Mohitcy, which gave 
offence to his first wife, who belonged to the higher family of 
Jadow, and she separated from him. She had borne him two sons: 
Sumbhajee, the eldest, who remained with his father; and Sivajee, 
the youngest, who was afterwards destined to take so great a 
part in the political affairs of the Deccan and of India. 

Sivajee was born at Joonair in May 1627; and after his 
father’s departure for the Carnatic, in 1636, remained purty of 
‘with his mother at Poona, under the protection of hig ®!vaiec, 1627. 
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father’s agent, Dadajee Konedeo, who managed his patron’s estates 
with much skill. Many of them layamong the wild valleys of 
the western Ghauts; and as he grew up, Sivajee made friends of 
the sons of several of the smaller proprietors, who, for the most 
part, led lawless lives, resisting the Mahomedans, and occasionally 
Hiseduca.  Plundering the open country. He became skilled in all 
Hon. martial exercises, but would never learn to read or 
write, considering such acquisitions as beneath notice; and, with 
his companions, conceived the project of becoming independent of 
Mahomedan control. In 1646 he obtained possession of the 
strong hill-fort of Torna; and as this act might be re- 
sented by the government of Beejapoor, he dispatched 
agents to the capital to negotiate possession of the district in 
which it was situated, on payment of a high rent. The discovery 
of a large amount of gold among the ruins of the fort, which 
was attributed to a miracle, enabled him not only to put it in 
Rajeurh complete repair, but, in 1647, to fortify another moun- 
forged. = tain-top near it, which he named Rajgurh. These 
proceedings seem to have excited some uneasiness at Beejapoor ; 
but, beyond a remonstrance to his father, and warnings to himeelf, 
which were received with apparent submission, no further pro- 
ceedings were taken against him. For atime Dadajee endeavoured 
to turn Sivajee from his designs; but, failing in this, he seems 
to have acquired faith in them, and on his death-bed encouraged 
him to persevere. 

The main spring of Sivajee’s actions from the first, however, 
Influence or ®PPears to have been his mother, to whom he confided 
his mother. his plans. She was an enthusiast in religion, and, as is 
Her not uncommon among Mehratta women, conceived that 
characler. divine revelations were made to her by the Goddess 
Bhowanee, the tutelary divinity of her family, shadowing forth 
the future greatness of her son, and the delivery of the Hindoo 
faith from its subjection by the Mahomedans. There is no doubt 
that in these visions and declarations of his mother’s, Sivajee 
implicitly believed ; and the death of Dadajee, and the manage- 
ment of the family estates by himself, gave him local means and 
authority, which he used in the prosecution of his designs. 
Gradually, too, the rude but warlike population of the moun- 
tain glens grew to have faith in him, they were at his call 
on every occasion on which he required them, and by their 
assistance, Sivajee became possessed of other hill-forts, and thus 
gradually acquired a position of immense natural strength ; while, 
by avoiding collisions with the Mahomedan agents and com- 
manders, his proceedings up to 1648 attracted no notice. In 
that year, however, his actions grew bolder; he intercepted a 
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large remittance of treasures by the governor of Kullian, in the 
Koncan, and the place itself was surprised, and taken with ita 
governor, who, on being courteously released by Sivajee, pro- 
ceeded to Beejapoor, where his accounts of the young ghanjec’s 
Tebel’s position at last excited alarm. In 1649, Shahjee =T¢st. 1649. 
was arrested and brought to court, and charged with complicity 
in his son’s designs. It was in vain that he denied them; he 
was placed in a cell, the duor of which was nearly built up, and 
he was threatened with its being closed, and a horrible death by 
starvation, if he did not procure his son’s submission. ana cruel 
Sivajee, now in extremity, applied to the Emperor imprison 
Shah Jehén, on his own and his father’s behalf. His Beesapoor. 
application was favourably received, and he was admitted to the 
imperial service as a commander of 5,000. His father's desertion 
of the emperor’s service also was overlouked; and, , 

s released. 
probably under an order from the emperor, he was 
released from his horrible dungeon, but retained at Beejapoor for 
four yeare—that is, till 1653—when, in the repression of disorders 
on his estate, his son Sumbhajee was killed, and Siva- pesen of 
jee became heir to the family property. By his Sumbhalee. 
father’s release and re-employment, and his own admission to the 
imperial service, Sivajee’s position had been much strengthened, 
and his actions assumed a bolder character. Fort after fort among 
the mountains fell into his hands, and in 1656 he selected an 
almost impregnable position on a mountain near the pergpgurn 
source of the Krishna river, which he fortified, and, "Sed. 
under the name of Pertabgurh, it became the capital of his pos- 
sessions. 

It has been already related in the last chapter, that the Prince 
Aurungzebe, after his failure at Kandahar, in 1653, was sinh 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan. He took up his viceroy o uf the 
abode at Kirkee, the city near Dowlatabad, founded by ?°*" '™* 
Mullik Umbur, and changed its name to Aurungabad. [Ilere, 
until 1656, he remained in peace, carrying out the settlement of 
the imperial provinces of the Deccan under the system of Toder 
Mul, according to the emperor's design, with great assiduity and 
success. With Golcondah and Beejapoor the relations continued 
friendly, both States paying their quotas of tribute, and to all 
appearance avoiding any cause of quarrel. At this period, the 
minister at Golcondah was the celebrated Meer Joomla, formerly 
a diamond merchant, who had raised himself to his present office 
by his great abilities. He had cuitivated the friendship of 
Aurungzebe, and was much respected by him, as well as by the 
emperor. While he was absent on a local campaign in eastern 
Telingana, his son, Mahomed Ameen, had given offence to Sooltan 
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Abdoolla Kootub Shah, and waz imprisoned by him. Failing to 
obtain his son’s release, Meer Joomla appealed to Aurungzebe, who 
forwarded the application to his father with his support; and an 
Interference Order wae issued by the emperor for the young man’s 
at Goleondah. release, This mandate was, however, resented by Sooltan 
Abdoolla, who now confined Mahomed Ameen with more strict- 
ness, and attached the property of his father, the minister. Shah 
Jehan now ordered Aurungzebe to carry out his instructions by 
force ; and, under pretence of visiting his brother in Bengal, the 
prince proceeded with an army towards Masulipatam ; but, turning 
aeaceiad suddenly upon Hyderabad, surprised the city, which was 
wacked by mercilessly plundered, while the king had only time 
Aurungze°® to escape to the fort of Golcondah. Here he was 
besieged by Aurungzebe, to whom large reinforcements had 
arrived. ‘Che minister’s son and all his property were released; 
but this did not satisfy Aurungzebe, who obliged the king to 
agree to pay a fine of 1,000,000/, sterling, and to give his daughter 
in marriage to his son Mahomed, with an appropriate dowry. These 
heavy impositions were relaxed by the emperor; but Meer Joomla 
had now joined Aurungzebe, and his counsels, there is little doubt, 
led to further aggressions upon the Deccan kingdoms. 

At this crisis, Mahmood Adil Shah, king of Beejapoor, died, 
peathot 02. November 4, 1656, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahmood Ally Adil Shah IL., then in his nineteenth year. Many 
{6 — noble monuments of Mahmood’s reign survive him. His 
Ally adit —«dPAlaces are in ruins; but his mausoleum has the grandest 
ies dome in the world, and the scientific principles upon 
which it was constructed, according to Mr. Fergusson, 
are superior to any practised in Europe. During the period of 
his reign, Beejapoor was probably the finest and most populous 
city of India. Ally Adil Shah II. had scarcely ascended the 
throne, when his right to it was questioned by Aurungzebe, on 
the ground that he was not a son of the late king, and the right 
of selection lay with the emperor. There was no pretext, what- 
ever, for the statement; but it afforded an excuse for war, which 
in this case was utterly unprovoked and unjustifiable. The 
warwith Moghul army advanced from Aurungabad, under the 
Beejapoor- nominal command of Meer Joomla, who had been sent 
from court, but in reality of Aurungzebe himself, by way of 
Beeder Beeder, which was captured from a descendant of 
captured. Ameer Bereed, who still held it; and on this occasion 
Ieattoreahy the magnificent college, erected by Mahmood Géwan 
anexplosion. in 1478, which was used for a powder-magazine, was 
blown up. The young King of Beejapoor could assemble no troops 
to check the Moghuls, as the bulk of his army was employed in 
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the Carnatic ; and in February, 1657, the city was invested. The 
ling offered to pay 1,000,000/. sterling, and to accede neejapoor 

to any other terms demanded; but Aurungzebe had *¢*!eee¢. 
determined to reduce and annex the kingdom; and the capture of 
the city was only a question of time, when news of the rness of the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor reached him °™P¢T™r 
from his sister ; and accepting the overtures of Ally Adil Shah II, 
he concluded a hasty peace, and marched northwards, 

to contend with his brother Déra Shekoh, for the throne. 2e%cevar" 
Sooltan Mauzum, his second son, was left in charge of jurunazede 
the Deccan provinces, and his family, and Meer Joomla, proceeds to 
who had affected loyalty to Dara, though secretly 

favouring Aurungzebe, were confined in Dowlatabad. 

For some time past, owing to his father’s infirm state of health, 
the government of the empire had been carried on by gyaracter of 
Dira. He was a high-spirited, liberal prince, but lax, Frince Dara 
according to Mahomedan estimation, in his religions and his 
opinions, leaning more to those of the Emperor Akbur oe 
than to the rigid fanaticism professed and practised by Aurungzebe, 
who was looked to by the Mahomedans of the period as the 
ultimate regenerator of the faith in India. In this respect, 
Aurungzebe held a great advantage over his brother; and his 
unscrupulous ambition, and implacable policy, combined with un- 
failing daring and resolution, completed his remarkable character. 
The Prince Shujah, viceroy of Bengal, an habitual drunkard, 
professed the Sheea faith, and was even more unpopular among 
the orthodox than Dara. Moordéd, viceroy of Guzerat, was a 
man of no ability, and also addicted to drinking; but he was brave 
and generous. He was the youngest of the four, and had least 
influence. Shujah and Moordd forthwith assumed royal titles, 
and marched from their reepective governments at the head of 
their forces ; and Aurungzebe, advancing from Boorhanpoocr into 
Malwah, addressed himself to Moordd, professing him- aurungzebe 
self ready to act in his interest, to place him on the {ns his 
throne, and then to return to Mecca, It is difficult to Movréd. 
conceive how Mooréd could have been cajoled by such hollow and 
hypocritical professions; but they succeeded, and the 1 armies of 
the two brothers made a junction in Malwah. 

Meanwhile Dara was not indifferent to the progress of events: 
he dispatched an army under his son Soliman against .._ 
Shujah, who was defeated near Benares, and returned siujan 
to Bengal; and Rajah Jey Singh, who was nominated 
to the command of another to oppose Aurungzebe and Moordd, 
took up a position near Oojeyn, and was defeated in the Rajah Jey 


month of April, 1658. The princes now advanced to Perley 
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the Chumbul; and the emperor, who was proceeding to Dehly, 
would have turned to meet them; but he was prevented by 
his brother-in-law, and Dara, who would not wait the arrival of 
the army he had sent against Shujah, could not be restrained by 
his father. His army, at the least computation, was treble in 
number to the combined forces of Aurungzebe and Moordd; but 
its sympathies were perhaps more with Aurungzebe than himself, 
prince Dara 8d in the battle which ensued, he was totally defeated 
defeated. and fled. On the third day after the battle, Aurungzebe 
arrived at Agra, and endeavoured to conciliate his father; but his 
Bogen ie efforts were fruitless, and the emperor was confined to 
deposed by the palace and deposed. Shah Jehan lived till Decem- 
Aurangz©X® ber 1666, in the strict seclusion imposed upon him ; but 
his reign virtually ceased after the victory over Dara. Aurungzebe 

now usurped the government, though he was not for- 
Avene mally crowned till a year afterwards; and Moordd was 
government, seized, while intoxicated, after a supper with his brother, 
prisons and imprisoned, first in the citadel of Dehly, and after- 

: wards in the fort of Gwalior. 

The character of the Emperor Shah Jehan and of his govern- 
Character ot ment are freely given by Bernier, who resided at his 
So tie court, and frequently accompanied him in his excursions; 
government. by Tavernier, by Mandelsloe, and other European 
travellers in India, whose accounts are beyond suspicion of correct- 
ness or of adulation. He was magnificent beyond all former 
emperors of India, not only in his court, but in the noble works 
which have survived him in the city of Dehly, and the most 
beautiful of Indian buildings, the Tij Mahal of Agra. If he was 
expensive in his tastes, he had at least a noble revenue, and 
supported well-paid civil establishments and a numerous army; 
and when he was dethroned by his ungrateful son, the treasury of 
the State, containing 24,000,000/. sterling, besides bullion and 
jewels, was rich beyond precedent. Throughout his reign of thirty 
years, there had been no public calamity, and he had governed his 
immense dominions—for it must be remembered that they 
extended from Bengal to the borders of Persia—with the ability of 
a great statesman, and with humanity and consideration rare 
among Oriental monarchs, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURUNGZEBB, 1658 To 1672. 


For some time before Aurungzebe’s attack upon Beejapoor, he 
had kept up a constant correspondence with Sivajee. acne 
He had approved of his retaining all he could wrest intercourse 
from Beejapoor, and even desired a personal inter- one 
view with him, to arrange, as he wrote, plans of mutual aggran- 
disement; but Sivajee was too wary: and while he forwarded 
submissive letters, continued to act boldly on his own giyajeo's 
behalf. In May 1667, he even attacked Joonair, and oxplv« 
carried off specie belonging to the revenue collections of the 
Moghul provinces, to the value of 120,000/, which was sent to 
Rajgurh : and next assaulted Ahmednugger ; but was less success- 
ful, though he secured 700 horses and four elephants. The 
sudden war with Beejapoor, however, alarmed him. When the 
fort of Beeder was captured, Aurungzebe wrote to him |... om 
the following characteristic letter, which is quoted by Auruosacle 
Grant Duff, in his ‘ History of the Mabrattas’:—‘The “°""° 
fort of Beeder, which is accounted impregnable, and which is the 
key to the conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has been cap- 
tured by me in one day—both fort and town—which was hardly to 
be expected without one year’s fighting.’ Sivajee, perhaps, con- 
sidered that Beejapoor would also fall; but its escape, under the 
Circumstances already detailed, was a relief to him. Considering, 
therefore, that Aurungzebe was fully occupied with the public affairs 
in Hindostan, he now pressed demands upon various counts, with 
which Aurungzebe for the present complied, rather than risk 
collision with him during his own absence. Mean- . es 
while Sivajee continued his aggressions upon the aggressions 
Beejapoor territory in the Koncan; and it was im- "se" 
possible for that State to delay proceedings against him. 

Afzool Khan, an experienced officer, volunteered for the 
service, and was placed in command of an army of 4.001 Khan 
12,000 horse and foot, with a train of artillery. Siva- to actagainst 
jee had no means by which such a force could be b 
encountered in the field, and his object was to draw it into the 
narrow mountain-defiles, "where it could be attacked at a disadvan- 
age; and, if Afzool Khan could be induced to come sien plot 
to a conference,-to destroy him. In these projects to destro 
Sivajee was perfectly successful. Receiving con- “~~ oot Kian 
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tinuous messages of the most profound humility and submission, 
the Beejapoor general advanced nearly to Pertabgurh, and 
having encamped his army in a defile, proceeded with a slight 
escort to Sivajee’s capital. A small pavilion or shed had been 
erected on the mountain-side for the conference, and Afzool 
sarderot Khan here awaited the arrival of Sivajee, who, having 
Afzool Khan. yeceived his mother’s blessing, descended from the 
fort, accompanied by his friend, Tannajee Maloosray. As he 
embraced Afzool Khan, he struck him in the bowels with a 
crooked dagger, concealed in his hand, and his blow was imme- 
pestruction “ately followed up by Tannajee. By a preconcerted 
of the Beeja- signal, the Beejapoor army in camp, completely off its 
siete guard, was attacked on all sides by parties which had 
been stationed in ambuscade in the woods, and very few escaped 
the massacre ; while four thousand horses, with all the elephants 
and field-train, fell into Sivajee’s hands. He now pressed Beeja- 
poor severely, and plundered up to the gates of the capital. 
Several districts bordering upon his own possessions were an- 
nexed, and it became necessary for the king, Ally Adil Shah IL, 
to take the field in person. He recovered most of the lost terri- 
ce eee tory ;.but at the close of the struggle, in 1662, Sivajee 
of Sivajee’s retained nearly 300 miles of the coast territory, with a 
sae breadth of 100 miles, and his army consisted of 50,000 
foot and 7,000 horse. 

Meanwhile Aurungzebe, now emperor, had assumed the title of 
Alumgeer, on April 6, 1659, had consolidated his government, 
Thetateop 22d overcome all opposition on the part of his brothers. 
Priuce Dire The melancholy fate of Dara forms part of the graphic 

; narrations of Bernier and Dow, where, and in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s admirable history of the period, it will be read with 
the highest interest. Defeated near Jeypoor, and afterwards 
pursued from place to place, Dara was at last arrested by the 
Prince of Jan, in Sinde, when on his way to Kandahar. Here his 
wife died of fatigue, and the prince was sent to the emperor, who, 
fearing the sympathy of the people, which was unequivocally 
ava exhibited on his behalf at Dehly, had him tried, by a 
headed in ~=s Mock tribunal, as an apostate from the faith—the only 
id charge against him. Ile was condemned to death, and 
was beheaded in prison, in August 1659, though not without 
athe making a stout resistance. The Prince Shujah had 
shujah previously advanced from Bengal, and was defeated at 

Cujwa, on January 3, 1659. He was followed by the 
emperor's son, Prince Sooltan, and Meer Joomla, at the head of 
Disappears large army; and though Sooltan deserted to him, and 
‘a Arracan. his cause was thereby sustained for a brief period, he 
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was again abandoned by the prince; and, after an ineffectual re- 
sistance, fled to, Arracan, where he is supposed to have perished. 
Soliman and Sepéhr Shekoh, the sons of Dara, were ites 
successively imprisoned in Gwalior, and, with a son of memters of 
Moordd, died, as was believed, of poison in a short ee 
period; and the unfortunate Mooréd, detected in an attempt at 
escape, was, with a detestable hypocrisy, tried on a charge of having 
arbitrarily put to death a person in Guzerat, condemned to death, 
and executed in his prison. None of his brothers, or their off- 
spring, now remained alive, and in 1661 the emperor at last 
believed himself secure. He had employed Meer Joomla, his great 
minister and general, first in the government of Bengal, ee 
and afterwards in the reduction of Assam; but, worn Meer Joomla, 
out by the effects of climate and privation, he too died, 

on March 31, 1653. The emperor’s own serious illness followed, 
and for some days his life was despaired of; but he recovered, and 
proceeded to Kashmere for the re-establishment of his health. 

This success in the murder of Afzoo] Khan, and the destruction 
of his army, established Sivajee’s fame among the giyajces 
Mahrattas on a firmer basis than ever. Noone doubted Proceedings. 
but that his mother’s dreams and visions, which became current 
among the people, were in reality divine revelations; and Sivajee 
made use of his great popularity, his reputed assistance by the 
gods, and the means he had obtained, in now attacking the 
Moghul possessions in the Deccan, At this period, Shaisteh Khan, 
the maternal uncle of the emperor, was acting as viceroy, and 
did his utmost to check the Mahratta incursions; but he could 
make no impression on their strongholds, and the emperor be- 
coming alarmed, recalled his uncle, and dispatched his son, the 
Sooltan Mauzum, to the Deccan, with Rajah Jey Singh, as his 
military commander. Meanwhile Sivajee had plun- gurat 
dered Surat, made exactions from the English and P!dered. 
Dutch factories, and was prosecuting his predatory excursions 
With great rapidity and effect. In the year 1664,,his father 
Shahjee died. He had extended the Beejapoor conquests con- 
siderably to the south, and had become possessed of si 
the territory of Tanjore, which the King of Beejapoor assumes the 
allowed him to retain. Sivajee did not, for the pre- ices 
sent, press his claim on the Tanjore estate ; but he now assumed 
the title of rajah, and struck coins in his own name. nispredatory 
In this year his exertions almost exceed belief, and by "™*!** 
sea as far as Barcelore, 150 miles south of Goa, he had levied 
contributions with his fleet from every port; he had defeated 
the Beejapoor troops by land, and again plundered the Moghul 
districts as far Dowlatabad. 

Z2 
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If the emperor had put forth his strength at this period, it is 
probable he would have crushed Sivajee; but he seems to have 
as considered it advisable to allow him to weaken Beejs- 
emperors poor, and perhaps Golcondah also, so that they could 
regard) «ibe overwhelmed by him at any time. The plunder of 
Sivaice. some pilgrim ships by Sivajee’s fleet was not, however, 
to be borne; and Rajah Jey Singh and Dilére Khan, two of the 
most efficient of the imperial generals, were sent to the Deccan. 
Their combined efforts evinced more vigour than the Moghuls 
had lately shown ; and several strong forts having fallen, Sivajee— 
partly, it is believed, from a superstitious objection to fighting 
against a Hindoo prince, as Ttajah Jey Singh was, but more 
Pee te probably to secure a position for acting with more effect 
the Moghul against Beejapoor (for the conquest of which Jey Singh 
genera. had received the emperor’s commission)—joined the 
rajah with 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry, and was confirmed 
Beejapoor 10 his acquisitions, except those portions which he had 
attacked. = taken from the Moghuls. Rajah Jey Singh now 
marched upon Beejapoor; but there does not appear to have 
been the smallest pretext for the invasion, and as the Beejapoor 
State had had ample time for preparation, and its troops fought 
bravely, the Moghul army was obliged to retreat. Sivajee had, 
aieaies however, behaved with much valour in several actions, 
tn ited te and was invited to court; and he set out for Dehly, 

accompanied by his eldest son Sumbhajee, in March 
1666, under the assurance of Rajah Jey Singh as to his honour- 
He ts slighted able reception. In this, however, he was disappointed. 

Here: The emperor took little notice of him, and by the proud 
nobility he was probably accounted little more than an infidel 
barbarian. His miserable reception caused him to faint in the 
emperor's court, and he soon after confined himself to his re- 
sidence, on plea of serious illness. He now obtained passports 
And escapes 40F his escort, and sent them away, retaining only a few 
fone Decne personal attendants; and finally, and after the emperor 

had shown his ultimate design by subjecting his guest 
to a strict surveillance, Sivajee and his son escaped, being carried 
out in large baskets to a place where a horse had been posted for 
them, when, taking up his son before him, he proceeded south- 
wards, by unfrequented routes, and in various dieguises, to the 
Deccan, and finally reached Rajgurh in December 1666, after an 
absence of nine months. 

Meanwhile Rajah Jey Singh had renewed the war against 
Beejapoor 4 beejapoor, and even invested the city ; but the army of 
atiacked, but the State, assisted from Golcondah, cut off his supplies, 
isrelieved. and he was obliged to retreat, with serious loss, to 
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Aurungabad. Sivajee’s officers were not slow to avail themselves 
of this opportunity. They had already recovered several nage 
of the relinquished forts, and on Sivajee’s return he re- Singh 
possessed himself of the northern Koncan. Jey Singh 
was recalled, but died on the road, and was replaced by Sooltan 
Mauzum, with Jeswunt Singh as his coadjutor. Treaties treaties with 
were soon afterwards concluded between the emperor BecJapoor 
and the courts of Beejapoor and Golcondah, and Siva- Golcondan. 
jee also obtained payment of tribute from both, on condition of 
abstaining from the forcible collection of the demands which he 
had threatened to enforce. The Deccan, therefore, peace of Aix- 
was at peace ; and Sivajee employed the years 1668 and ‘Chapelle 
1669 in perfecting the arrangements for his civil govern- Civilad 
ment, and the regulation of his army, which were not °f Sivajce. 
only admirably conceived, but carried out to the minutest details, 
with wonderful ability and regularity. They are given in full in 
Grant Duff's ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ and will amply repay the 
perusal of all students of Sivajee’s strangely eventful and success- 
ful career. 

The emperor, who had viewed Sivajee’s escape with alarm, and 
his subsequent progress, as well as the well-founded re- me 
ports that his son and Jeswunt Singh were receiving emnerrs 
larga sums of money from him, with real uneasiness, a 
now ordered them to effect his apprehension. Of this | wits 
design Sivajee was privately informed by the prince; be appre- 
and, with his wonted energy, he recommenced the care 
war by capturing the strong fort of Singurh, held by a fren" 
picked garrison of Rajpoots. On this occasion, Tanna- ®!vslee. 
jee Malvosray, his tried friend and commander, was eehece 
slain; but the success was great, and covered Maloos- Malvosray. 
ray’s name with a glory which has never diminished among his 
countrymen. Sivajee then again plundered Surat, and gurat 
sent his general, Pertab Rao, into Khandésh, who im- pinoderey 
posed on that province, for the first time, a demand for The demand 
chouth, or one-fourth of the revenues. Jinjeera was established. 
also besieged, but without effect, and after a revolution in the 
place, the successful party threw themselves on the protection of 
the Moghuls. The emperor now sent an army of the Deccan 
40,000 men to the Deccan, under the command of [Rrsnrces.pY 
Mohubut Khan, which arrived in 1672; but a large Thetrops | 
portion of it was totally defeated by Sivajee’s general, »y Sivajee. 
Pertaéb Rao Goozur, in a geneial action, and the rest, after forming 
a junction with the imperial troops at Aurungabad, remained in- 
active. The emperor shortly afterwards recalled his son Muazzim, 
of whom he had long been suspicious, and also Mohubut Khan, 
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and replaced them by the viceroy of Guzerat, Khan Jehén; but 
the struggle in the Deccan was not renewed for several years, nor 
until undertaken by himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURUNGZEBE (continued), 
1672 to 1680. 


THE circumstances which prevented the emperor’s further inter- 
Louls X1v.s ference in the affairs of the Deccan in 1672 were con- 
cruquests in nected with the government of Kabool. The Afghans 
Rebellion ot Who held the passes had rebelled, and defeated Ameer 
the Afghans. Khan, the son of Meer Joomla, who was viceroy of 
the province, and had even set up a king of their own. In 
Pee 1673, therefore, the emperor proceeded to the seat of 
gzebo . . 

proceeds to WAT, and some successes were obtained by his son, the 

Prince Sooltan; but they were of small moment, as 
the mountain tribes were never thoroughly reduced or otherwise 
pacified. While engaged in directing operations against them, 
disturbances of a serious nature occurred near Dehly, which 
Disturbances Obliged the emperor to return. A sect of Hindoo de- 
at Dehly. -votees, who styled themselves Sdétnaramiés, had risen 
in rebellion, and committed many excesses. Several detachments 
sent against them had been successively defeated, and a belief 
ensued that they were magicians, upon whom weapons or bullets 
had no effect. To restore confidence, therefore, the emperor took 
the field in person, and even wrote sentences of the Koran with 
his own hand, to be tied upon the standards to avert malign 
influences. The result was the complete dispersion of these 
rebels; but the manner in which their cause had been aided by 
Massacre ot the Hindoos of the localities of the insurrection, so 
Hindoos. _— irritated the emperor, that, yielding to his own bigoted 
and fanatical feelings, he encouraged the massacre of the male 
inhabitants by his troops, while women and children were seized 

and sold as slaves, Above all, he reimposed the detested 
a pines jezia or capitation-tax upon Hindoos, which had been 
Lee abolished twice before the establishment of the Moghul 
dynasty—an act which excited the utmost unpopularity and discon- 
tent in all portions of the empire, and proved the means 
of detaching from him not only many friends, but the 
goodwill of the entire Hindoo population of his dominions, which 


Its bad effect. 
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the tolerance of preceding reigns had so satisfactorily secured. On 
the promulgation of the imperial edict, his palace was besieged by 
masses of clamorous petitioners; and on the occasion of a State 
visit to the great mosque, many of the people, who had blocked 
up the streets in crowds in order to beg remission of the tax, were 
trampled to death by his elephants. 

The innate austerity and fanaticism of the emperor’s character 
were beginning to develope themselves in other strange Eevee ae 
forms. Poets and authors, with all the musicians, singers, of the 
and dancers, were forbidden the court, and discharged. austere 
Public edicts were issued against the practice of their : 
professions ; and the record of the history of his reign, which had 
been hitherto an official transaction, by a specially appointed officer, 
was discontinued. Half the customs dues were remitted to Ma- 
homedans, while their collection from Hindoos was rendered 
vexatious and oppressive ; and whereas Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
since the reigns of Shére Shah Soor and Akbur, or for a century, 
had shared in government employment and offices, it was now 
directed that no more of that religion were to be allowed to hold 
them. The wise measures of his predecessors had been specially 
directed to an amalgamation of the people; and the imperial 
marriages with Rajpoot princesses had been means to this end. 
The emperor himself was a descendant of one of these marriages ; 
but he now repudiated all connection with Hindoos, and through- 
out Rajpootana and the Deccan his policy created undisguised 
discontent. In Orme’s ‘ Fragments,’ page 252, a translation of an 
anonymous letter of the period is given, the authorship of which 
has been attributed to many distinguished persons, and should be 
consulted in order to understand the tone of popular feeling at the 
time. 

In 1677, Rajah Jeswunt Singh died at Kabool, and on their 
return home, the emperor was desirous of securing his widow and 
children. They escaped, however, owing to the bravery and 
fidelity of Doorga Das, the commander of the late pigcontent 
rajah’s troops, and reached Jondhpoor in safety. yoireie, 
Several of the Rajpoot chieftains now combined to They revel. 
obtain satisfaction for the wanton and unprovoked insult to the 
widow of Jeswunt Singh; and also to oppose the exaction of 
the poll-tax. Over this combination the émperor obtained some 
success, and returned to Dehly in 1670; but the truce __ 
with the Rajpoots was soon broken, and the new opera- character of 
tions were carried on with all the bitter animosity, ''°™*” 
savagery, and fanaticism of the old Mahomedan wars. Whole 
districts were desolated, and the women and children sold into 


alavery. 
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Doorga Das, who continued the defence of Rajpootana, now 
offered the crown to the emperor’s son, the Prince Muazzim ; but 
he rejected the overtures. They were, however, ac- 
cepted by the Prince Akbur, his father’s favourite, who 
joined Doorga Das, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and, 
with a force of no less than 70,000 men, seemed likely to effect 
eral a revolution. One of the Mahomedan leaders, however, 
confederacy rejoined the emperor with his forces, and the whole 
disolved. confederacy shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The 
Prince Akbur, with Doorga Das, retreated to the Deccan, and 
received protection from the Mahrattas. These proceedings had 
the effect of aggravating the animosity between the Moghuls and 
the Rajpoota; and though the emperor concluded an inconsequent 
peace with the Rana of Jondhpoor, the former good under- 
standing was never restored, and reprisals on either side were 
still continued ; but the emperor was left at liberty to draw off 
his forces to the Deccan, where his presence had now become an 
urgent necessity. 

On December 15, 1672, Ally Adil Shah IT., of Beejapoor, was 
eerie attacked by paralysis, and died a few days afterwards. 
Adil Shah il, He had one son, the Prince Sikunder, who was five 
ee years old, and a daughter, Padshah Beebee, unmarried. 
Abdool Mahomed, the chief minister, was a timid character, 
gikunder Unfit to meet the emergency, and before the king’s 
Adii Shab, @ death, he obtained his unwilling consent to an arrange- 
succeeds. ment by which Khowas Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
was constituted regent, while he, with other officers, should 
Dangerot Undertake the government of the provinces. But the 
the State. State was distracted by factions, and had now little 
chance of surviving the encroachments of Sivajee on the one 

Sivajees hand, and the power of the Moghul empire on the other. 

attack. —- The first attack upon it was made by Sivajee, in 1673, 
who rapidly gained possession of many important places in the 
Koncan; while his general, Pertéb Rao, plundered the open 
country up to the gates of Beejapoor. A truce made with him 
enabled the regent of Beejapoor to refit his army; but the 
engagement was repudiated by Sivajee, who, in 1674, reproaching 
Pertaib Rao with his conduct, sent him again against the Beeja- 
poor army, which had advanced as far as Panalla. Here a general 
action ensued, in which Pertéb Rao was killed: and for a time 
the Beejapoor troops were successful; but on the arrival of re- 
inforcements to the Mabrattas, the brief victory was changed to 
Bivajec, defeat. Soon after this, Sivajee was enthroned for the 
enthroned e gecond time, on June 3, 1674, with great formality and 
Geclares in- * splendour. On this occasion, he openly declared his 

independence ; the designations of his officials were 
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changed from Persian to Sanscrit, and the establishment of the 
Mahratta, as a Hindoo nationality, may be said to have com- 
menced. Mr. Oxenden was present at the enthronement as an 
ambassador from the English, and received permission to trade 
throughout Sivajee’s dominions: import duties were fixed at 
2} per cent., ad valorem, and all wrecks were to be restored. 

The Moghuls could not be indifferent to these proceedings ; and 
in 1675, Dilére Khan, the imperial commander in the the moghuls 
Deccan, resumed the war against Sivajee. This was Siva 
what Sivajee no doubt desired, as it cancelled former GQ noine 
obligations; and contriving to occupy the imperial Planted. 
forces in attacks upon petty hill-forts, his cavalry, under Hum- 
beer Rao, crossed the Nerbudda, plundered Khandésh sivajee's 
and Berar, and though now pursued by Dilére Khan, °?°™*4°"™* 
reached home safe with a large booty. In this year, also, Khowas 
Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, was assassinated. He eeteae 
had opened negotiations with the Moghul viceroy, by Brejapoor 
which he had agreed to hold Beejapoor as a province ““*8n*te*: 
of the empire, and to give the king’s sister in marriage to one of 
the emperor's sons; these overtures were considered traitorous, 
and brought on the conspiracy which ended in his death. He 
was succeeded by Abdool Kurreem Khan, who was popular and 
faithful. 

Sivajee had little fear of the Moghuls in the Deccan. Their 
forces were comparatively small, and could be effectu- | a 
ally checked by his own. The viceroy was accessible Bivayee's 
to flattery and to the receipt of money; and the “°° 
emperor was as yet far distant, and professing, if no more, a con- 
tempt for Sivajee and his proceedings. The opportunity for a 
southern expedition, long meditated by Sivajee, was a. 
not now to be neglected, and at the head of 30,000 tion soutn- 
horse, and 40,000 lightly-equipped infantry, he marched ““"™* 
direct upon Golcondah, respecting the territories both of Golcon- 
dah and Beejapoor as he moved. At Golcondah he halted for a 
month, obtaining a train of artillery, with a considerable sum of 
money; and having engaged, as is believed, to divide ses 
the southern provinces of Beejapoor with that State. Ings in the | 
By the end of September he had reduced the fortress “4 
of Vellore, and though he did not then succeed in inducing his 
half-brother, Venkajee, to give up half of Tanjore, he nevertheless 
possessed himself of Bangalore and other portions of his father’s 
conquests; while the districts of the Carnatic, which belonged to 
Beejapoor, were overrun and plundered under pretence of collec- 
tion of his hereditary claims of chouth, and a foundation laid for 
their further enforcement. 

During his absence, Khan Jehén, the viceroy, was removed 
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from office by the emperor, and Dilére Khan appointed in his 
room. WDilére Khan was by no means disposed to weaken his 
strength in attacks upon Sivajee officers, and considering that Siva- 
jee’s reception at, and treaty with, Golcondah was an offence to 
the emperor and Beejapoor, and afforded pretext for a war with 
that State, he induced Abdool Kurreem, the regent of Beejapoor, 
to join him in an expedition against Golcondah. The invasion 
Golcondah 728» however, resisted and defeated by Mahdana Punt, 
traded by the Brahmin minister of the kingdom; and Abdool 
who are Kurreem dying soon afterwards, in January 1675, the 
defeated. regency of Beejapoor was conferred upon Musacod 
Khan, a wealthy Abyssinian, who undertook to pay the arrears of 
Sivajee the army, and to reform the financial affairs of the 
returns. State, which had fallen into great disorder. Sivajee 
now returned to the Deccan, by way of Bellary, of which he took 
possession, and also of Kopél Bundur, both very important forts; 
and while thus employed, came to an understanding, through the 
officer he had left in the south, with his brother Venkajee, by 
Annexes the Which he obtained his half share of the southern 
sourtern , estates. The regent of Beejapoor was unable to check 
Beejapoor. Sivajee in his annexation of the territory west and 
south of the Krishna, and the Moghuls viewed his proceed- 
ings with undisguised alarm. The emperor had disapproved of 
the appointment of Musaood Khan as regent, and had censured 
Dilére Khan for not having made a better use of his opportunity 
Disputein tO get possession of the administration of the king- 
regard to th© dom of Beejapoor. Sooltan Mauzum was, therefore, 
Beejapoor. anpointed viceroy; but Dilére Khan was allowed to 
retain his command, and seeking for occasion of war with Beeja- 
poor, now demanded the young princess, in virtue of the former 
agreement. This, however, Musacod Khan refused, and serious 
contentions were about to ensue at the capital between the parties 
Hernoble OF and against the marriage, when the princess herself, 
eonduct: she mounting an elephant, proceeded to the scene, and de- 
theMoghut clared her intention, in order to save her brother and 
oe the State, of proceeding to the Moghul camp. She 
was allowed to do so, and the devotion of the last princess of the 
royal race is still fondly remembered. 

This act did not, however, prevent war. In his extremity—for 
Beejapoor the Moghuls had invested Beejapoor—Musaood Khan 
vesieged. applied to Sivajee, who advanced to raise the siege ; but 
finding the besiegers too strong for him, turned northwards, 
plundering the Moghul districts without mercy, up to Aurunga- 
bad. He was, however, attacked by a superior force of cavalry, 
and escaped with difficulty, Meanwhile Dilére Khan was 
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pressing his attack upon Beejapoor with vigour; and Musaood 
Khan besought Sivajee to turn southwards and raise Sivtiaee ain 
the siege; but at this crisis Sumbhajee, the eldest son juins the 

of Sivajee, who had been for some time at variance» 

with his father, suddenly joined Dilére Khan. Great expecta- 
tions had been formed by the Moghuls that the Mahrattas would 
be divided and weakened by this act of rebellion; but nothing 
of moment occurred. Beejapoor still held out resolutely, and 
Sivajee’a troops, now acting in the open country, cut off the 
eupplies to Dilére Khan’s camp, and obliged him to ,, | as 
raise the siege and retreat. In this movement he was Beejapoor is 
severely defeated by Jenardin Punt, one of Sivajee’s ™ 
generals. 

The events of the year 1679 in the Deccan were, as may be 
imagined, very unsatisfactory to the emperor, who re- the emperor 
called his son Sooltan Mauzum and Dilére Khan, and recede 
re-appointed Khan Jehén. Sumbhajee was directed to Mauzum. 
be sent to Dehly; but escaped, as was believed, under the con- 
nivance of Dilére Khan. Before any new combination on the 
part of the Moghuls could be made, Sivajee had pro- hiniees 
ceeded to Beejapoor in the beginning of 1680, where treaty with 
he concluded a treaty with Musaood Khan, obtaining Ege 
a formal ceasion of the recently annexed districts, and relinquish- 
ment of all claims to sovereignty over the family estate in the 
south. He then returned to Rajgurh, where he was givajec's 
attacked by a white swelling in his knee, and died on 4¢%- 

Apnil 5, 1680, in the fifty-third year of his reign. 

For an admirable summary of the character and acts of this 
remarkable man, the student should consult Grant 5, 

Duff's ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ vol. i. pp. 206-300, character. 
‘His own nation considered him an incarnation of the Divinity, 
setting an example of wisdom, fortitude and piety.’ From an 
unknown petty chieftain he had become sovereign of a great por- 
tion of Western India, besides his possessions in the south. He 
had successfully braved the whole power of the Moghul empire, 
and had taught his countrymen the secret of success in those sudden 
predatory movements which, from the first blow struck against 
Mahomedan power in the destruction of Afzool Khan and the 
army of Beejapoor, were, in a hundred years, to effect the total 
subversion of their empire. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURUNGZEBE (continued), 
1680 to 1698. 


SrvaJEE’s death was kept secret for a while, when a plot was 
formed to imprison Sumbhajee, and place Rajah Ram, his half- 
brother, by Soyéra Bye, the second wife of Sivajee, on the throne, 
Rajah Rim Which was for a time successful. Rajah Rim was 
frdceowtdby actually invested in May 1680; but in June Sumbhajee 
Sumbhajee. gained possession of the capital, Rajgurh, and received 
the submission of all the State authorities. He now commenced 
a series of barbarous executions. Among the first was that of 
Soyéra Bye, who suffered a cruel and lingering death; and the 
savage temper displayed by the new sovereign gave but little 
hope of a peaceful reign. After some desultory affairs with the 
Seedees of Jinjeera, who had defied his father, Sumbhajee’s attention 
was occupied by the arrival of the Prince Akbur, who sought refuge 
with him, against his father the emperor ; and by a new conspiracy 
in favour of Rajah Rém, the detection of which was followed by 
other executions. Against these proceedings, and the destruction 
of several Brahmin officers of high rank, his Péshwah, or chief 
minister, Moro Pingley, protested; and at the suggestion of an 
unworthy favourite, Kuloosha, a northern Brahmin, was im- 
prisoned. Henceforward Kuloosha’s influence became paramount, 
Jinfeera and the source of much eventual mischief and misery. 
attacked. = Tn 1682, the attack upon Jinjeera was renewed; the 
place was besieged, but without effect ; and Sumbhajee’s fleet was 
defeated by the Seedees in the harbour of Bombay. His move- 
ments and threats against the English produced much uneasiness 
warwith 2 Bombay ; but his operations were confined to attacks 
the Portu- on the Portuguese, over whom he obtained considerable 
sie advantages, especially on one occasion, in which he be- 
haved with distinguished bravery. Propositions for peace ensued 
from the viceroy of Goa, but the demands of Sumbhajee were #0 
exorbitant, that they were rejected. These operations were, how- 
Siege of ever, brought to a close by the arrival of the emperor 
Vienna. in the Deccan, in 1683. 

Aurungzebe’s policy is sufficiently intelligible from his subse- 
Poltey of the quent operations. He believed that if Sumbhajee 
emperor. = could be first checked, or driven from his strongholds, 
the conquest of Beejxpoor and Golcondah was only a question of 
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time; and he considered, with reason, that neither kingdom would 
move in defence of a common predatory enemy. When, 4), 
therefore, he reached Boorhanpoor, he detached Prince ™™paisn. 
Azim to reduce the Mahratta forts in the northern range of moun- 
tains, and Prince Mudézzim to invade the Koncan. Both failed in 
their object. Sumbhajee well knew the impossibility of anything 
being effected by the Moghul cavalry in the Koncan, ee 
or against the northern line of forts; and after losing 
most of his horses and many men in the Koncan, the Prince 
Mudzzim ascended the Ghauts at the close of the hot season, and 
encamped in the open country, near Meerich, on the Krishna. 
The Prince Azim, on the other hand, being equally unsuccessful, 
marched into the Deccan, and having taken Sholapoor, would 
have advanced upon Beejapoor; but, being opposed by a superior 
force, was obliged to retreat. The emperor, with pogiiun of 
a powerful reserve, took up a position at Ahmed- ‘¢ emperor. 
nugger, prepared to support either or both his sons, as might be 
necessary. Sumbhajee did not attempt to meet the regular 
armies of the Moghuls in the open field; but, relying gumpnajee’s 
upon the predatory system of warfare organised by his ™easures- 
father, he now despatched a force under Humbeer Rao, which 
rapidly traversed the provinces in the Moghul rear, plundered 
Boorhanpoor and Khandésh, and threatened Berar. Khan Jehan, 
who had been stationed at Aurungabad, moved in pursuit; but 
was unable to bring the Mahrattas to action. As 8000 . | x ocnuts 
as the season permitted, the army of the Prince Mufzzim renew the 
was put in motion against the districts which had been ~~ 
taken from Beejapoor by Sivajee, and Dharwar, with several other 
forts, was captured; but his army had already suffered 
80 terribly from sickness and privation, that it was un- 
able to resist a small army from Beejapoor, and the wreck of the 
whole finally retreated to Ahmednugger, covered by a Moghul 
force, specially dispatched by the emperor for the purpose. 
Meanwhile the emperor, with the flower of his army, com- 
posed of men of all the northern nations of the empire, _. |. neror 
a magnificent train of artillery, and the most gorgeous invades 
camp-equipage that had ever been seen in the Deccan, 
advanced southwards from Ahmednugger, and having formed ajunc- 
tion with his son Azim, proceeded in person to invest Beejapoor. 
Sumbhajee having meanwhile made a treaty with Golcondah, now 
attacked Guzerat, and plundered its cities without check ; but these 
proceedings do not appear to have altered the emperor's plans in 
any degree, except that instead of deferring operations against Gol- 
condah, he resented the treaty with Sumbhajee, which had come 
to his knowledge, and sent an army against it, under Khan 
Jehan, continuing his march to Beejapoor. There was no army at the 
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disposal of the Beejapoor State to contend with the Moghuls in the 
the city is field, or to check the investment of the city; batteries 
besieged. = were erected by them near the south-west angle of the 
‘The garrison Outer fortifications, and a practicable breach was soon 
capitulates. effected. The garrison fought bravely, and the de- 
fence of the citadel might have been protracted; but, falling 
Leagueot Short of provisions, the city capitulated on October 16, 
Augsburg. 1686, when the emperor was cartried in triumph 
through the breach, and conducted into the citadel, where the 
The King of Young king, Sikunder Adil Shah, and the officers of 
Besjapoor’ = State mournfully submitted themselves to him, amid 
theemperor. the wailings of their people. Sikunder Adil Shah was 
at once transferred to the Moghul camp as a prisoner, and lived 
And mbse. f0r three years afterwards, when he died suddenly, as 
quently dies. was believed of poison, administered by the emperor's 
orders, owing to some popular demonstration on his behalf. Thus 
Endotthe Closed the illustrious dynasty of the Adil Shahy kings, 
Adiishahy which had reigned, for the most part in great splen- 
ynasty. ; 
dour and prosperity, for 197 years. 

The emperor would probably have turned his arms at once 
mice against Golcondah, but was prevented by a conven- 
Musxim's tion made by the Prince Mudzzim. When Khan 

it Jehan was detached against that State, he had been 
Golcondah, met by the Golcondah army under Ibrahim Khan, and 
being unable to oppose it, intrenched himself and wrote urgently 
for reinforcements. The Prince Mudzzim was, therefore, dis- 
patched to his assistance; but had Ibrahim Khan been faithfal 
to his State, Khan Jehin’s army might have been destroyed 
before the prince’s arrival. Instead of this, he kept aloof, and 
The Moghuis Sllowed the united forces to proceed to Hyderabad un- 
under Prince molested, where he joined the Moghuls with the greater 

rench part of his troops. The king, Aboo Hussun Kootub 
Guleondab, Shah, shut himself up in the fort of Golcondah, and 
Hyderabad was left open to plunder. His minister, Mahdhana 
a Punt, was killed in a popular tumult, and having now 
obtained by neither army nor adviser, the king accepted such terms 
me xin6- as he could obtain. These were the payment of two 
millions sterling in money and jewels, and Sooltan Mudzzim was 
left to collect the tribute. 

By this treaty, however, Golcondah obtained only a very brief 
Rollman respite. In 1687, the emperor proceeded to Goolbur- 
‘ne turke, gah, to pay his devotions at the tomb of Syed Geesoo 
The emperor Duraz, a celebrated Deccan saint, detailing at the same 
sgaince’ “™* time a heavy force of cavalry to the south of Golcon- 
Goleondah. dah, to cut off any succour from that quarter. From 
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Goolburgah he despatched a formal declaration of. war against 
the king, the principal articles of which were accusations 
of perpetual profligacy, the employment of a Brahmin minister, 
and alliance with an ‘infidel ’—Sumbhajee. The provisions of 
Sooltan Mudzzim’s treaty of the previous year were Prince 
altogether ignored, and the unprovoked attack sought ¢iuazz'™’s 

to be rendered justifiable by the detestable hypocrisy ‘sere. 

and religious bigotry under which Aurungzebe endeavoured to 
cover and justify the worst events of his life. While he was 
proceeding to Golcondah, his emissaries were corrupt- — | aan 
ing the troops and officers of the State; but the king taken by 
bravely defended the fort for seven months, and lost “°°: 
itat last by treachery. Aboo Hussun had been a popular mon- 
arch, A minstrel himself, hie ballads and amatory character of 
poems have survived him, and the regret at his depo- ‘¥°*!?s- 
sition was deeply and universally felt by his subjects. But for 
treachery within, Golcondah would have been more defensible 
than Beejapoor; but its reduction could not have been long 
delayed. Golcondah fell in September 1687, hardly oo xing 

a year after Beejapoor, and the king was sent a prisoner imprisoned 

to the fort of Dowlatabad, where he resided till hie “*'“ 
death, and where, as in the Deccan generally, many anecdotes of 
him, as the good and brave King Tanah Shah, are still current. 
The Kootub Shahy dynasty had lasted from 1512 to ame Kootud 
1687, or 176 years, and left more memorials of its Shany 
greatness in works of public utility than any other of ends 

the Deccan kingdoms. 

Although the emperor had destroyed two great monarchies 
Within a year, he had by no means obtained possession of rhe subjuga- 
the country. The people had been attached to their fun of the 
respective dynasties, and were not disposed to welcome commences. 
foreign conquerors. The subjugation of the Deccan and Camatic 
had therefore to commence. For a short period, all appeared 
stunned by the emperor’s unscrupulous proceedings and rapid 
successes; but gradually on every side rebellions sprang up, headed 
by disbanded officers and troops, and encouraged by local Hindoo 
authorities; while the attempt to collect the poll-tax only 
caused greater exasperation. And while the country, even to the 
most southern possessions of Golcondah, including Sumbhajee’s 
estates in Tanjore, was held by large forces, the details of these 

provinces were, in many places, unaffected by the change, 
and were occupied by a lawless population. 

If, during this period, Sumbhajee had continued in the field, 
he might have saved Beejapoor or Golcondah, or both. gampnajce's 
But he was entirely inactive ; he had wasted his father's ‘action. 
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treasures, and given himself up to perpetual debauchery and 
profligacy ; and his people, who could not understand his want of 
Heiscap- enterprise, attributed his condition to the effects of spells 
tared and, cast upon him by his favourite Kuloosha. While in this 
sca condition, and residing at the townof Sungméshwur, he 
was surprised by Ikhlas Khan, an active Moghul officer, and taken 
direct to the emperor, then at Tolapoor, near Beejapoor. Mounted 
upon camels, and attended by jeeriug crowds of the Moghul 
soldiery, he and his favourite Kuloosha were led through the 
imperial camp, and confined. Sumbhajee was promised his life 
ena by the emperor if he would become a Mahomedan ; but 
executed.  gnurning the offer by a message as brutal and violent 
as it was indecent, he was executed with barbarous torture, in 
William and company with hisfriend. This event occurred in August 
aid queee ot 1688, Sumbbajee had left one son, Sivajee, six years 
Bngland. = of age, who, with his mother, were at Rajgurh. He was 
Sumbbelctuy Tecognised as successor, and his uncle, Rajah Ram, 
his eon. declared regent; but shortly afterwards, Rajgurh was 
besieged by the Moghuls, and upon its capture, in 1690, though 
Hetstaken Jajah Ram escaped, the young rajah and his mother 
prisoner. = were made prisoners and dispatched to the emperor's 
camp. The capture of other forts followed, and such was then the 
Weakness or WC#kness and poverty of the Mahratta State, that it 
the Mah- WAS unable to make any effort to check the Moghuls. 
Under these circumstances, Rajah Ram strengthened 
every retainable fort as much as possible, and committing the 
are charge of local affairs to the best men he could select, pro- 
proneeds to ceeded in disguise with a few followers to Ginjee, in the 
southern province of Tanjore, and there publicly esta- 
blished his court. The emperor no sooner heard of this 
than he dispatched Zoolticar Khan, in 1691, with an army for its 
ae reduction ; but Ginjee was one of the strongest forts in 
ch is ° . . 
besieged Southern India, and defied his efforts. He applied for 
tnefectually- reinforcements, but the emperor was in no condition to 
grant any; his large army was split up into small portions, and 
for these the localities in which they were stationed found 
The Beyaur ®Mple occupation. In particular, the Naik of Wakin- 
wale of gérah, a Beydur chieftain of the Beejapoor kingdom, 
rebels. defied the Moghuls, and an army under the Prince 
Kaémbuksh was sent against him,in 1692, His fort, Wakingérah, 
Anattack 88 in reality an insignificant place ; but the Beydurs 
upon tt defended it valiantly, and the prince was obliged to 
ve, retreat with heavy loss. 
Meanwhile Rajah Rém was not idle. Dispatching Suntajee 
Gorepuray and Dunnajee Jadow, two of the companions of his 
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flight, and excellent partisan officers, in 1692, to the Deccan, they 
at once engaged in the predatory warfare peculiar to pyisn Ram's 
the Mahrattas, and occupied themselves very suc- messures. 
cessfully in cutting off the Moghul convoys from the north, 
plundering and devastating their districts, and spreading terror 
and confusion everywhere. It was in vain that the rhe emperor 
emperor sent or led unwieldly hosts against them: as '**°"° 

he advanced, they retired, again following him and acting against 
his convoys. The siege of Ginjee had not been concluded, for 
the emperor would not hear of its being abandoned, and had re- 
called Zoolficar Khan, sending (in 1694) the Prince Kaémbuksh, 
with Assud Khan, in his stead, who, however, fared no better. 
In 1696, Suntajee and Dunnajee, in order to relieve Ginjee, 
changed their field of operations to the south, ravaged the Moghul 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the imperial troops 
in the field. It was impossible that the siege of Ginjee could 
progress, and finally Prince KA4mbuksh blew up his eee 
cannon, and abandoned the attack, being permitted, Ginjee 
under a convention, to withdraw his troops to Wandi- 

wash, in Tanjore. Nor did Kassim Khan, the governor of the 
districts west of the Krishna, fare better. He was attacked in 
turn, and defeated by Suntajee Gorepuray; being pursued with 
such pertinacity, that the survivors surrendered, were stripped 
of their arms and clothes, and in this condition sent in deri- 
sion to the emperor. Kassim Khan, a gallant officer, diced: 
unable to support the disgrace, took poison and died. Sinjee | 
Zoolficar Khan, the only general upon whom the anditts’ 
emperor could rely, was now again dispatched to “PT 
Ginjee in 1697: the siege was resumed, and the place was finally 
taken by escalade in January 1698. Rajah Ram, however, 
escaped, with all his family and chief officers, under pasan nim 
the connivance, of which there was little doubt, of escape. 
Zoolficar Khan; and the prolonged defence of Ginjee may be 
attributed to his secret sympathy with the Mahrattas. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURUNGZEBE (concluded), 
1698 To 1707. 


AFTER the capture of Ginjee, and the withdrawal of the Mahratta 

court from the south, as well as the absence of any local authority 

from which any material resistance was to be apprehended, the 

emperor was enabled to concentrate his forces in the Northern 
AA 
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Deccan, and resume the war with the Mahrattas. Rajah Rém 
Warwith bad now settled at Sattara, and assembled a con- 
the Mah- siderable army. He had lost, however, one of his best 
resumed. = officers, Suntajee Gorepuray, who, in consequence of 
a quarrel with Dunnajee Jadow, had been deserted by his adherents, 
and was hunted down and murdered by 8 man whom he had 
offended. Dunnajee had been unable to oppose Zoolficar Khan 
in the field, and it did not appear probable that the Mahrattas 
could resist the now overwhelming force of the emperor. In the 


The year 1699, Aurungzebe, who had established a canton- 
‘iasof, ment at Brumhapooree, on the Bheema, a very central 


campaign. position, made his disposals for a new campaign. He 
proposed to lead a part of the army against the fortified strongholds 
of the Mahrattas, while the other, under Zoolficar Khan, should 
act in the open country against Rajah Rim, Dunnajee, and other 
Sattara leaders. In April 1699, the fort of Sattara capitulated, 
capitulates, after a resolute defence. Previous to its fall, Rajah 
Ram, who had been occupied to the northward, had been beaten by 
Death vt Zoolficar Khan, who pursued him to Singurh, where he 
Rajah Rim. died of exhaustion and inflammation of the lungs, in 
- the month of March. This did not, however, affect the Mahratta 
State. Rajah Ram had left two sons, Sivajee, who was ten years 
Regency of Old, and Sumbhajee, who was three years old; and Tara 
Tara Bye. Bye, the mother of the former, undertook the regency. 

As the emperor continued his operations against the fortresses, 
and the establishment of a court would have at once invited his 
attack, Tara Bye, with the principal chiefs and officers of the State, 
led a wandering life; while the various leaders were occupied by 
the levy of the national demands of chouth, or one-fourth the 
revenue of all foreign provinces; ghfs-dana, or grass and corn dues, 
and sur-déshmookhee, a claim difficult to define, but which 
Claimsfor rested upon assumed rights over the collections of 
chouthand revenue. Wherever these claims were paid to the 
&c.levied. revenue officers, the people were not plundered ; when 
they were resisted or evaded, towns or villages were laid under 
Perr contribution or openly plundered, and often burned. 
tne Mamatta No Moghul force could overtake or intercept the lightly 
eres equipped Mahratta horsemen, and they became daily 
more persevering and more dang+rous. It must be remembered, 
too, that much of the Golcondah and Beejapoor cavalry had 
joined: the Mahrattas, or supported themselves by independent 
plunder. Thus, during the years 1700 to 1702, little variation 
occurred in the position of the contending parties. The emperor 
had succeeded in capturing six of the main forts of the outer line 
of the Mahratta defences; but behind them lay many others, 
equally strong and more inaccessible. 
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In 1702, the Mahrattas had again plundered portions of 
Guzerat and Khandésh ; and by 1705 they had crossed ee 
the Nerbudda into Malwah, routed the imperial plunder 
troops, and devastated the country. No armies could Khandéth, 
check these predatory movements; none could follow 4 ™#¥#b. 
the Mahrattas when they retreated. They assembled on particular 
points with secrecy and celerity, made long and rapid forays, and 
again dispersed to form a fresh combination and attack. 

In his history of this period, Grant Duff is of opinion that 
though the Mahrattas were excited, the war had not created 
patriotism. This, however, may be doubted. ‘The eer 
success of Sivajee can only be attributed to the crea- spirit of the 
tion of a national spirit before unknown, and to his _— 
constant and passionate appeals to all classes and grades, to throw 
off the hated Mahomedan yoke, and to establish a pure Hindoo 
rule, when the Hindoo faith could be professed without check or 
oppression, and its sacred kine and temples preserved from out- 
rage. These were his messages to the people; and, as he had 
established a belief in his Divine mission, was the surest method 
of exciting them. He and his mother had passed away, but their 
dreams and visions were not forgotten; they had rested in the 
hearts of the nation; and were bearing fruit. From a rude un- 
warlike peasantry, the Mahrattas had become warriors; in many 
instances their best generals were Brahmins, and the experience 
of thirty years had only proved the more distinctly, by what 
manner of warfare the Moghuls could alone be defied, and 
eventually wearied out. When, therefore, to national picaactnat 
religious excitement that of plunder was added, it is the war with 
not surprising that the war became more than ever te Mostuls 
popular and successful. From Aurungzebe’s entry into the 
Deccan, up to the period of his commencing his last struggle with 
the Mahrattas, sixteen years had passed of almost constant strife. 
They had bowed to the storm, but were never broken, and in 
the now declining years of the emperor’s life, they met his greatest 
efforts with renewed vitality. 

Meanwhile, disorders progressed in other quarters. The Raj- 
poots had grown bolder; the Jats were in rebellion |. snsonot 
about Agra, Mooltan was disturbed, and all required the the Itajpoots 
the employment of heavy masses of troops. The real ™ 
weakness of the emperor in the Deccan may be estimated by the 
second rebellion of the Beydur chief, Pim Naik of . 
Wakingérah. The Prince Kambuksh and the emperor Beydur 
had invited him to court, and he had been admitted peers 
to the rank of a commander of 5,000; the Order of the Fish had 
been conferred upon him, and his dues of black-mail had been 


asa 
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confirmed by royal decrees. But the rude Beydur baron felt him- 
self jeered at and insulted by the imperial courtiers; and, in 1706, 
he suddenly broke all his engagements, and took to his old courses. 
It was in vain that the emperor addressed cajoling letters to him, 
impressed with the mark of his own hand, dipped in ground 
sandal-wood. In vain that in one of these he wrote, ‘ Alas! that 
you are not a Mahomedan, you would then be to me as a brother.’ 
Pém Naik was at the head of 20,000 militia of his own clan—in- 
corrigible banditti, but brave and resolute soldiers, and was as- 
mheemperor Si8ted by Dunnajee Jadow ; and when the emperor in 
besleges,_, Person besieged Wakingérah, they plundered his camp, 

" and vexed him by night attacks, while all attempts to 
storm the defile of Wakingérah proved fruitless. After seven 
months of constant attacks and repulses, and the efforts of the 
emperor, the Prince Kémbuksh, Zoolficar Khan, and Déood Khan 
But without Punnee, had alike failed on many occasions, the position 
enecess: was stormed by the two latter generala, with heavy 
loss on both sides—a fruitless result, for the Beydur chief retreated 
to a stronger position in the hills, which, under the name of 
Soorpoor, or Shorapoor, is still the capital of the district. The 
case of Wakingérah is merely an example of the times. Nor 
Mahratta Was it long before the Mahrattas began to recover the 
successcs. = forts they had lost. Their cavalry, emboldened as well 
by success as by the real weakness of the emperor’s army, gradually 
drew a cordon around it, and plundered convoys and detachments 
Battleot upto the skirts of the camp. The young Mahratts 
Ramilitcs. Prince Shao was still under detention, and in 1706 
see uege, the emperor, in his distress, opened a negotiation for 
Uations, his release; but the exorbitant demands of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs prevented any conclusion. Soon afterwards, the 
But ts imperial forces, no longer able to keep the field, re- 
obliged t® treated upon Ahmednugger, where, on account of the 
loss. strength of its fort, the emperor proposed to establish 
his principal camp. On its way thither, the army was attacked 
Death of the by Dunnajee Jadow and other chiefs, and very sorely 
Awungzere, handled, the whole narrowly escaping & complete defeat. 
Battieot Lae emperor did not long survive this event; and 
Aimanza. died at Ahmednugger on February 13, 1707, in the 


1 The records of Shorapoor were very valuable and interesting, as contain- 
ing original correspondence between the Beydur chiefs in succession, the 
Rajahs of Beejanugger, the Kings of Beejapoor, the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
and the Mahratta leaders. They had been classed and arranged by me 
when in political charge of the Statc, with a view to complete translation ; 
but on the capture of Shorapoor, after the rajah’s rebellion in 1858, they 
were destroyed by the English troops in possession of the place.—.7. 
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fiftieth year of his reign, and eighty-ninth or ninetieth vear of 
his age. 

The publicacts of his reign are the best index to his character. To 
an insatiable ambition, and unscrupulous employment of 4,, 
means to attain his ends, he added a detestable hypocrisy, character. 
and indulgence in the worst characteristics of the gloomy bigotry 
and fanaticism of his faith. Of all about him, and most perhaps 
of hia sons, he was habitually suspicious; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how those employed by him, knowing themselves to be 
surrounded by unscrupulous spies and informers, could serve him 
faithfully or freely. The mistakes of his political con- |, |, 
duct are sufficiently evident by the sequel. Strengthened effects of bis 
by him, Beejapoor and Golcondah might have circum- pane 
scribed, and perhaps destroyed, the Mahratta power, which, freed 
from these checks, now rose superior to all; while the delusion 
of universal authority in India, and the alienation of the affections 
of the Hindoos, carried with them their own elements of destruc- 
tion. But with all his hideous defects of character, it is im- 
possible not to admire the vast ability, the patience, the courage 
and energy with which, to the very last, Aurungzebe conducted 
the affairs of his government, in person. No detail, however 

cant, in all his widely-extended dominions ever escaped 

him, and all the great measures of his reign were exclusively 
his own. It is questionable whether he ever sought or accepted 
advice, and equally whether he ever admitted anyone to his 
perfect confidence; yet, in spite of his suspicions, his natural 
love for his children was great, and the beautiful mausoleum 
erected over his daughter at Aurungabad remains a memorial alike 
of his affection for her and his munificence. His remains were 
carried to Roza, near Dowlatabad, and interred in the precincts of 
the tomb of the celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen. His grave 
is an open one, covered with a trellis-work of wood, over which a 
jessamine has been trained. He desired in his will that his 
funeral expenses should be defrayed from the proceeds of caps 
which he had quilted: and sold, and this amount did not exceed 
ten shillings, while the sale of his copies of the Kéran—eight 
hundred and five rupees—were distributed to the poor. By 
another will he left the northern and eastern provinces to be 
divided between his sons, Muézzim and Azim, and Golcondah and 
Reejapoor to Kaémbuksh; an arrangement which, virtually im- 
possible of execution, laid the foundation of civil war. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR BAHADUR SHAH, 1707 To 1712 


AURUNGZEBE had provided by will for the division of Indias 
among his sons, but it proved to be an arrangement, 


Contention 

vidios though just in the abstract, impossible of execution. 
>°mperors é * ree 

sons. At the period of his death, Muazzim, the eldest, was 


viceroy of Kabool. Azim was encamped near his father, and 
Kaimbuksh had been dispatched to his government of Beejapoor. 
Under the support of the forces present, Azim, in defiance of 
his father’s will, proclaimed himself emperor of all India, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the northward. Muaézzim, who was advancing 
from the north-westward, had called up his eldest son Moiz-ood- 
deen from Mooltan, and his second son Azim-ush Shan from Bengal; 
and they joined him with their respective quotas of troops, before 
the arrival of Prince Azim from the Deccan. The prince had 
hurried on by forced marches, and when he reached Gwalior, 
nearly all his artillery, and most of his infantry, were in the rear: 
but, hearing that his brother had taken up a position near Agra, 
ee he could not be restrained, and proceeded at once to 
between the attack him. The armies met on May 31, 1707, and 
Moazaim at the outset of the engagement, Azim’s impetuceity 
gained him some advantage, for Mudzzim was absent 
hunting, and the attack was evidently a surprise. He returned, 
however, immediately, and his veteran troops were soon able to 
redeem their loss and to attack in turn. When the battle was 
thus raging, a violent storm of wind and dust arose, which 
darkened the air, and blowing furiously in the faces of Axzim’s 
troops, threw them into confusion. It was in vain that the 
experienced Zoolficar Khan now besought Prince Azim to draw 
off his army and await the arrival of troops from Gwalior; but 
Actm eae. this advice was disregarded, and Zoolficar left the field. 
featedand At this juncture, news was brought to Azim that his 
ae sons, Bedér Bukht and Wallajah, whom he had placed 
in command of the right and left wings, had been slain, and that 
most of his best officers had also fallen; he then caused his 
elephant to be urged into the thickest of the fight, where he was 
wounded by several musket-shots, and was finally beheaded by a 
aoldier, who climbed up into his howdah. His youngest son, 
Ally Tebaér, had accompanied him, and being found unhurt, was 
taken to his uncle, who received him with the utmost affection 
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and adopted him as his own. After this battle the Prince Mudz- 
zim was formally crowned emperor, under the title of prince 
Bahadur Shah, and the whole of the Prince Azim’s Moézim 
adherents, including Zoolficar Khan and his father, emperor. 
Assud Khan, submitted to bim, and were pardoned. 

The Prince Kéambuksh, who had taken charge of Beejapoor, had 
acknowledged the superiority of Prince Azim, but ,..., 
he refused to recognise that of the emperor: and after Bambakeu. 

a fruitless negotiation with him, Bahadur Shah, as soon {a killed in 
as the season permitted, marched, on October 5, tothe ““°™ 
Deccan, and encountered his brother’s army on February 14, 1708, 
near Hyderabad. On this occasion, Kambuksh died pertie of 

of wounds received in the action, and the submission Oudenarde. 
of all the provinces of the Deccan and Southern India to the 
emperor followed. 

It will be remembered, that Shao, son of Sumbhajes, the real 
Rajah of the Mahrattas, had remained a nominal gurungzene's 
prisoner in the hands of the Emperor Aurungzebe, *!n¢ treat- 
He had been kindly treated ; his mother had become Rajab Shao. 

a personal friend of the emperor's daughter, and the boy a favour- 
ite of the emperor himself, who had given him the familiar 
appellation of Shao, by which, instead of his proper name of 
Sivajee, he was afterwards known. After the emperor’s death 
Shao accompanied Prince Azim for a considerable distance on the 
way to Agra: and would probably have been carried on, but for 
the advice of. Zoolficar Khan, who recommended his release. 
The Makrattas of Tara Bye’s party had immediately taken 
advantage of the withdrawal of the greater part of the Moghul 
army from the Deccan, and had already retaken several forts, 
and were plundering the Moghul districts. Zoolficar Khan, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the state of parties |... icasca 
among them, considered that Tara Bye would oppose by Prinee 
Shao, and that a contest for superiority would ensue 
between them, which, for the present, at least would prevent 
further aggressions. At his release, Shao agreed to preserve his 
allegiance to the throne of Dehly, and in return was | ,, ae 
promised the districts conquered from Beejapoor by vy several 
Sivajee, should he prove successful. Among the eae 
Mahratta chiefs there were many who were discontented with 
Tara Bye’s administration, and Shao found himself in a short 
time at the head of 15,000 men. By Tara Bye he was ana ceteats 
. denounced as an impostor; but this had little effect, Tar Bye. 
in the face of his well-known identity. As he advanced upon 
Poonah, he was joined by Dunnajee Jadow, and Tara Bye’s forces 
were defeated in an action at the village of Kheir. Thence he 
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pressed on to Sattara, which was given up to him, and he was 
eee enthroned there in March 1708. He had sent a con- 
throned at © tingent of Mahratta cavalry to the emperor, which 
oe did good service against Kambuksh in the action near 
Hyderabad, and had therefore fulfilled his promises of alle- 
giance. 

The emperor did not remain in the Deccan, but marched north- 
eee wards to Dehly. He had created Zoolficar Khan 
jeaveathe viceroy of the Deccan; but as he could not be spared 
Deccan. from court, Déood Khan Punnee, an officer of great 
distinction, ability, and bravery, intimately acquainted with 
patra cas Mahratta politics, was leftas his substitute. With him 
becomes Shao opened negotiations for the payment of the 
viceroy. national claims of chouth and sur-déshmookhee; but, 
while these were fully admitted, Déood Khan reserved the right 
of paying them himself, as a check, not only on the habitual 
plunder of the Mahrattas, but as security for their allegiance. 
This system proved perfectly successful ; and while Dicod Khan 
remained in the Deccan, was observed with scrupulous good 
faith by both parties. Tara Bye continued a fruitless and desul- 
TaraBye «tory struggle till 1712, when her son, on whose behalf 
confiued. her claims as regent existed, and who was, in fact, an 
idiot, died. She was soon afterwards placed under restraint, 
and her party ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile the emperor, freed from apprehension in regard to the 

Deccan, proceeded towards Rajpootana, in order toadjust 
Treceedato existing differences with the several States. Itis possible 
Rajpootana. that these arrangements might have been protracted ; 
Ineurrection but the Sikhs had risen in the Punjab, and had captured 

Sirhind ; and the alarm which they had created required 
the presence of the emperor for their suppression. As he passed 
through Rajpootana, therefore, in 1709, the several chieftains 
met the emperor in turn, and the existing differences seem to 
have been amicably adjusted. The Sikhs were as easily disposed 
of. They had suffered bitter persecutions from the Mahomedans 
condition of f0r nearly a hundred years; but their numbers, so far 
the 8ikbs. from diminishing, had materially increased ; and from 
a sect cf harmless religious devotees, they had become an associa- 
tion of warriors, stimulated as well by the memories of former 
persecution, as by revenge and plunder. Gooroo Govind, the 
tenth high-priest in succession from their founder, had first led 
them in force against the Mahomedans, in 1675; but he was 
beaten back, his forces dispersed, his mother and children put 
to death, and he wandered, at times bereft of reason, to Nandair, in 
the Deccan, where he founded a Sikh monastery, and was after 
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wards assassinated. In the Punjab, however, the Sikhs still 
continued their resistance, and their reprisals upon the Mahome- 
dans were accompanied by the most shocking cruelties. Their 
present chief-priest, Bandoo, was a furious fanatic, but an enter- 
prising leader, and he carried fire and sword into the Moghul 
territories, even as far as Dehly. 

By the end of the year 1711, the Sikhs had been driven into 
the hills north of the Punjab, and were, for the Pre- Charles VI, 
sent, in some degree restrained; but the campaign alana 
against them was the last act of the emperor’s brief neath of the 
reign. On February 16, 1712, he died suddenly at Emperor 
Lahore, in the fifth year of his reign, and the seven- Shah. 
tieth of his age, leaving his dominions, except from occasional 
disturbances by the Sikhs, in perfect peace. He was nis 
a merciful and considerate monarch, and though his “*"™*tr 
brothers had wantonly rebelled and perished in arms against him, 
he had adopted their children and provided for them. These 
acts form a key to his whole character, which, if somewhat de- 
ficient in energy, was yet unstained by crime. As he had made 
no will, a contest at once ensued between his sons. Azim-ush- 
Shin, the second, who had been most in his father’s confidence, 
and had the royal treasures in his power, assumed the title of 
emperor, and intrenched his camp. Zoolficar Khan, who was — 
present, now incited the three other brothers to action, and the 
camp of Azim-ush-Shén was cannonaded for several days, when, 
abandoned by most of his adherents, he attempted a sally, and 
perished in the river Ravee. During a division of the treasure 
im camp, a contest followed between the three surviving brothers, 
Khujista Akhir was killed in the first battle, when Moiz-ood- 
deen ascended the throne, under the title of Jehfindér Shah, 
No sooner had this event taken place, than on the day following 
Rufy-ool-Kudr, the youngest, suddenly rebelled and attacked his 
brother, but was defeated and killed in action. Jeh&ndér Shah, 
_ therefore, remained emperor without a rival, and marching at 
a on Debly, made a triumphant entry into the city on June 9, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OF THE REIGNS OF THE EMPEROR JEHANDAR SHAH AND FEROKSIAR, 
RUFY-OOD-DERJAT AND RUFY-00D-DOWLAH, 1712 To 1720. 


THE new emperor was little fitted for his position, and soon gave 
evidences of cruelty and weakness of character which have hardly 
Murderot & parallel in the histories of the older dynasties of 
tho toca, Dehly. He put to death, in cold blood, all the male 
family. children of his brothers and of his uncles whom his 
father had spared, an act which caused the utmost indignation and 
ae horror among all classes of the people. Assud Khan 
favourites ot and Zoolficar Khan were promoted to the highest 
rhe emPerer- offices of the State; and upon the relations of his mistress, 
Lall Koor, were showered honours and employments for which 
they were not only notoriously unfit as they were only professional 
singers and musicians, but which exasperated the nobility and 
courtiers, who were vbliged to acknowledge them. An anecdote 
is related by the author of the ‘Syr-ool-Mutakherin,’ of Zoolficar 
Khan, who, as vizier, had to affix his seal to, and settle the fees 
of, all deeds of appointment to office; that, in fixing the dues of 
the patent of the brother of Lall Koor, he had written them as 
5,000 guitars and 7,000 timbrels. -Lall Koor complained bitterly 
Anecdote of (© the emperor of this insult; and Zoolficar Khan was 
Zooiticar called to answer for his conduct. ‘It is no joke at all,’ 

he said seriously. ‘If the dancers and singers take to 
the professions of the nobility, they at least must live. When, 
therefore, I asked so many thousands of guitars and timbrels from 
this gentleman, it was with a view of distributing them to your 
Majesty’s dispossessed governors and generals, who certainly have 
a right to earn their bread as well as others.’ Zoolficar Khan, indeed, 
does not appear to have spared either the emperor or his unworthy 
favourites on any occasion, and the estrangement between them 
was increasing, when news arrived from Bengal which caused 
great consternation. 

Before he had joined his father, Bahadur Shah, Prince Azim- 
Rebeition o¢ USh-Shén had been viceroy of Bengal, and had left bis 
Prince family at Raj Mahél. He had only one son, Feroksiar, 
Ferokslér. who was in some danger after the destruction of the 
other princes of the blood; but his cause was espoused by the 
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governor of Bebar, Syed Hoosein Ally, who, with his brother, 
Syed Abdoolla, governor of Allahabad, assembled a tho 
considerable force, and defeated the first army sent by ¢mperors 
the emperor against them, under the command of his defeated. 
son, capturing not only their field-artillery, but their treasure in 
camp. The emperor now left Dehly on November 30, ,. 

1712, with an immense army, under the command of cmperors 
Zoolficar Khan ; and the rivals met in the neighbour- “”™"®™ 
hood of Agra, on December 28. After a desperately fought 
battle, the imperial troops retreated in confusion; and ye4, 
though Zoolficar Khan, at the head of his veterans, tried ‘fested. 

to retrieve the day, it was impossible to do so. The emperor, with 
his mistress, Lall Koor, had fled from the field; and covering the 
retreat of the disorganised army, Zoolficar Khan returned to Debly. 
He found the king had preceded him in disguise, and was under 
the protection of his father, Assud Khan. He would have pre- 
ferred making cause with him, or at least carrying him off to the 
Deccan; but the timid counsels of his father, and the the emperor 
fact that the principal members of the nobility had al- ‘<vosed. 
ready done homage to Feroksidr, prevented any movement. 

On January 1, 1713, Feroksiar ascended the throne, and con- 
ferred dignities upon all who had joined him. Among ,. 
others was Chin-Khilich Khan, a noble of high rank, succeeds, 
already much distinguished as a statesman and a Peace of 
general, to whom the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof "+ 
Jah was allotted, under which he became afterwards one of the 
most celebrated characters of the time. The emperor then 
marched leisurely towards the capital, and was met, on January 30, 
at Bara Palla, by Assud Khan and his son Zoolficar, who were 
presented to him, and received honorary dresses and assurances 
of favour and protection. A party at court was, however, 
inimical to them. The new vizier, Meer Joomla, an obscure 
person, had no tolerance for the old nobility; and as the father 
and son withdrew from the emperor’s presence, they were 
separated. Zoolficar Khan was shown into an adjoining tent, 
where he was immediately surrounded with persons , 
who taunted him with the death of the emperor’s Khan is put 
father, Azim-ush-Shain, and he was partly strangled “ ee 
and then dispatched by their daggers. A similar fate awaited 
the ex-emperor, Jehéndér Shah; while a few days cern 
afterwards, on February 4, as the emperor entered shah 
Dehly, the venerable Assud Khan was forced to be- “™™#'** 
hold the two bodies dragged by an elephant about the city, and 
denied burial. Other cruel executions and mutilations followed, 
and the new reign, like the preceding, commenced with bloodshed. 
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The ex-emperor could not be regretted ; but the fate of Zoolficar 
Khan, the bravest and the noblest of the great generals of 
Aurungzebe, excited universal pity. 

Feroksiér had owed his elevation entirely to the bravery and devo- 
Bred tion of the brother Syeds, Hoosein Ally and Abdoolla, 
aeacei's and had advanced the latter to the office of vizier, the 
vizier. former to be commander of the forces. But he had 

already become jealous of them, and sought their ruin ; and to this 
he was urged by the insidious counsels of his favourite, the Meer 
Joomla, who felt in them an opposition to his designs which 
he could not overcome. Hoosein Ally was, therefore, dispatched 
with an army against Ajeet Singh, the rana of Jondhpoor ; but, 
receiving intelligence of the intrigues in progress at the capital, 
cuncluded a peace, by which the rana sent his son to make 
submission to the emperor, and agreed to give his daughter 
Measures ot U2. Marriage to him. On his return to Dehly, it was 
thesyed —s evident to the brothers that nothing could be effected 
Prothers without the separation of Meer Joomla from the 
emperor; and under pretence of apprehensions for their own 
safety, they fortified their palaces and filled them with troopa 
These proceedings excited the utmost alarm in the emperor's 
mind, sand after an interview with them, Meer Joomla was 
created viceroy of Behar, and despatched to his seat of govern 
Byed ment. Abdoolla Khan was now reappointed vizier, and 
Ardocolla his brother Hoosein Ally nominated to the viceroyalty 
reappointed of the Deccan. 

The emperor had been long ill, and in the year 1715 


Hagin an embassy arrived from the English of Calcutta, with 
i complaints against Meer Jaffier, the governor of Bengal. 
Mingo? In go corrupt a court as the emperor's, it was probable 
ca they would have received little notice; but the em- 


peror’s physician having failed to relieve him, Mr. Hamilton, 
sede the surgeon of the embassy, was applied to, and was 
iscured by fortunate enough to effect a cure in a short period. 
MrHamilton. Feroksiér was grateful, and would have bestowed high 
rewards for the service done him; but Mr. Hamilton declined all 
Whose noble Personal remuneration, and, as Mr. Boughton had 
conduct done on a former occasion, begged as his recompense 
patent tor that the justice sought by his countrymen might be 
‘he Bngiish- granted. The terms demanded were important; but 
they were conceded, and secured by imperial patent. The English 
Particutars WeTe allowed to purchase the proprietary rights over 
of the thirty-eight villages near Calcutta, and the President was 
knee to have the power of granting passes which would ex- 
empt goods from examination by the customs officers. Money was 
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to be coined for them in the mint; and all persons indebted to 
the company were to be made over to them. These terms were 
opposed by the viceroy ; but they neverthless formed the basis of 
a far higher authority in Bengal than the East India Company 
had ever before possessed. The marriage of the emperor to the 
Rajpoot princess followed his recovery, and was performed with 
unusual splendour at Dehly. 

On the conclusion of the nuptial festivities at Dehly, Hoosein 
Ally set out with his forces to assume charge of his government of 
the Deccan. On taking leave of the emperor, he gave him dis- 
tinctly to understand that if his brother’s position were in any 
way affected or threatened, he would return instantly at the 
head of his army; and this haughty communication me 
probably increased the emperor's desire to rid himeelf emperor? 
of his powerful subject, He, therefore, wrote to Déood Hoosein Ally. 
Khan Punnee, promising him the viceroyalty if he would attack 
Hoosein Ally on his arrival in the Deccan, and destroy him. 
It will be remembered that Déood Khan had been left by Zool- 
ficar Khan in charge of his government. He was a brave and 
akilful officer, and through his exertions the Mahrattas had been 
hitherto restrained from their accustomed predatory excursions 
and violence. No more acceptable commission could have been 
offered to him than to revenge the death of his earliest friend and 
patron; and taking up a position at Boorhanpoor, he , ...,. 
proclaimed himself viceroy, and awaited Hoosein beeen. 
Ally’s arrival. On August 25, 1715, the rivals met; and Déood > 
when a severe battle was fought near ‘the city of Boor 
hanpoor, in which Déood Khan was on the point of victory, when 
he received a matchlock ball in his forehead, and died nyoog Khan 
instantly. Upon this becoming known, his troops ' killed. 
scattered and fled, except some bodies of Mahratta horse, which 
had hovered around the combatants, without taking any decided 
part in the action, and now tendered their allegiance to the 
viceroy. Déood Khan’s wife, who had been a Hindoo lady, on 
receiving news of his death, put an end to her existence. 

Some time previous to his encounter with Hoosein Ally, D&éood 
Khan had been removed from the Deccan to the vice- | nent 
royalty of Guzerat; and the affairs of the Deccan had of Nizam-ool- 
been conducted by Asof Jéh Nizam-ool-Moolk, who had ™ 
formerly been employed by the Emperor Aurungzebe as governor 
of Beejapoor and its dependencies. His part in the revolution by 
which Feroksiér was placed on the throne has already been de- 
tailed; and it was shortly after that event that he had proceeded 
to the Deccan. During his incumbency, the southern provinces 
had been governed with akill: and although the Mahrattas 
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affected to consider that the arrangements with Déood Khan 
had ceased with his transfer to Guzerat, they were, nevertheless, 
Condition or “@Pt under a general control. But their internal dis- 
the Mah- —_tractions had not ceased; and though Tara Bye was 

under restraint, the members of her party continued to 
oppose Shao, with varying success, acting on behalf of Sumbhajee, 
the son of Rajah Rim by his youngest wife, who had been elected 
to succeed Sivajee, the son of Tara Bye. Thus two parties had arisen 
Mabratta in the Mahratta States; one that of Shao, who resided 
factions. = at Sattara; the other of Sumbhajee. The latter was 
called the Kolapoor faction, and each had the support of numerous 
partisan chieftains and officers. During Déood Khan’s adminis- 
tration, he had maintained the supremacy of Shao; but Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who had been joined by some disaffected chiefs, was 
led to favour the party of Kolapoor. His policy was evidently 
Nizam-ool- .directed to perpetuating the existing strife, hoping that 
joolk trans” the contending factions might exhaust each other ; but 
Mooradabad. he did not remain long enough to watch its progress, 
for he was removed to the government of Moordédabad, when 
Hoosein Ally was appointed viceroy of the Deccan. 

The new viceroy found both parties of Mahrattas sufficiently 
powerful to protect their own interests, and equally disposed to 
plunder the Moghul districts for the nominal collection of the 
Treachery of Dational demands. The emperor, too, with a singular 
the emperor. refinement of treachery, had secretly instigated the 
Mahratta chieftains to oppose the viceroy; and in an attempt to 
suppress the forays of Dhabiry, a semi-independent chieftain, who 
occupied part of the country between Khandésh and Guzerat, his 
troops met with a severe defeat. After weighing the comparative 
advantages to be derived from each party, the viceroy was induced 
to support Shao, who had at least displayed a consistent attach- 
ment to the Moghuls, and opened negotiations with him. The 
Péshwah, or chief minister of Shao, was now Ballajee Wishwanath, 
Demandsof ® Brahmin of humble origin, but who had risen by his 
ae character and great ability to the rank he now oc- 
cupied. Under his advice, Shao demanded all the territory which 
had belonged to Sivajee, both in the Deccan and Southern India ; 
and the collection of the national demands. The pretensions 
of Sumbhajee as rajah of the Mahrattas were to be ignored 
altogether; and his recognition as Rajah of Kolapoor only to be 
admitted. For these privileges, Shao promised to pay a tribute 
of 100,000/. a year, to maintain a body of 15,000 horse for the 
emperor’s service, and to clear the country of all depredators, 
Histerms making good to the people any losses they might sus- 
areaccepted. tain, These terms were at once accepted by the vice- 
roy ; and although the considerations granted were enormous, yet 
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they had the effect of consolidating the power which had shown 
most desire to aid the imperial interests, and possessed the greatest 
amount of means to maintain them. 

Meanwhile the emperor, whose schemes for the destruction of 
Hoosein Ally had been abortive, chafed under the re- en 
straint of his brother Abdoolla; and having reopened emperors 
communications with the Ameer Joomla, commenced oes 
other intrigues with nobles of the court, who were jealous of the 
influence possessed by the Syed brothers, These pro- the vizter ts 
ceedings alarmed the vizier, who increased his own forces *!@rmed. 
to 25,000 men, and wrote to his brother to return with the least 
possible delay. Accordingly, Hoosein Ally, having completed his 
arrangements with Shao, left Boorhanpoor in Novem- |, a 
ber 1719, at the head of his forces, which were mate- returns to 
rially increased by a contingent of Mahratta cavalry, “”” 
under the charge of Ballajee Wishwandth, and reached Dehly on 
December 31, with an immense retinue, and the pomp of an 
emperor. The brothers, now united, had forces at their command 
which probably exceeded those of the emperor in number, and 
were infinitely more united and efficient. It was in vain that 
Rajah Jey Singh besought the emperor to put himself at the head 
of his troops, to denounce the brother Syeds as rebels, and to 
appeal to the loyalty of the army at large; but he was not to be 
moved to action. Either from cowardice, or from an im- he emperor 
pression that resistance was useless, he submitted to the MPnust 
demands of the brothers, which increased in exorbitancy demande. 
from day to day, and ended in their obtaining possession of the 
royal citadel and palace, which were occupied by their troops. 
This having been accomplished, Hoosein Ally marched in battie 
array with all his forces to the palace on February 3, 1720, and 
paid a short visit to the emperor, who made no remonstrance, 
and appeared to submit. A few days afterwards, the vizier, having 
obtained the keys of all the private apartments, repaired _. 4, con. 
to the emperor, and producing the letter he had written fined by the 
to Daood Khan Punnee, in regard to the destruction re 
of his brother the viceroy, upbraided him with his treachery, 
at the same time demanding that other high offices should be 
conferred upon them both. These arrogant demands seem to 
have driven the emperor to despair. He retorted in violent 
language, and rising suddenly, retired unceremoniously to the 
women’s apartments. Meanwhile the city was filled With pumuits in 
tumult. A body of Mahratta cavalry, 1,500 in number, Ph! 
under Suntajee Kudum, proceeding to the viceroy’s camp, were 
attacked by troops in the interest of the emperor and the populace, 
and, cut off in the streets from all aid, perished toa man, Other 
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desultory combats were in progress, with much bloodshed, when 
Theemperor @ proclamation was suddenly made that the emperor 
deposed. = had ceased to reign, and that the Prince Rufy-o0d- 
Derjaét had been called to the throne in his stead. 

The vizier had not quitted the palace. He had sent message 
after message to his brother to enter the city in force, and put an 
end to the increasing riot; but before any movement could be 
made, some Afghan soldiers in his service contrived to enter the 
private court of the palace from the terrace of an adjoining house, 
and the terrified women, under threats and tortures, disclosed the 
Theemperor Place where the emperor had concealed himself. His 
isconfiued. mother, and the ladies of his seraglio, endeavoured to 
defend him ; but he was dragged away from them, and placed in 
strict confinement. Thus ended the revolution. The 
prince selected to be emperor, was the nephew of the 
late Bahadur Shah, and was twenty years old. Next day he 
The poll-tax ascended the throne in public, and on the petition of 
abolished. = the Hindoo officers, issued an edict for the abolition of 
the poll-tax. Two months afterwards, the wretched Ferokaiér, 
Ferokstir ia W020 had resorted to every possible contrivance to pr- 
blinded, cure his escape, or liberty on any terms, was first 
todthen’ blinded by order of the brother Syeds, and had then 
ayer poison administered to him. While he lay in his last 
agony, he was visited by them, and ashe bitterly reviled them 
for their treachery, they ordered him to be strangled, and stood by 
till he was dead. Guilty and treacherous as he had been during 
his life, his murder excited public horror; and as his body was 
carried to the grave, it was followed by thousands of the people, 
invoking curses on his destroyers. 

The selection of the new emperor was in one sense unfortunate. 
The young He was then ill, and died of consumption on June 16, 
emperor dies. 1720. His younger brother, Rufy-ood-Dowlah, was 
Is succeeded then placed on the throne; but his elevation was 
Leother Ruty. contested by the officers in charge of Agra, who de- 
ood-Dowlal. Glared in favour of Nikosidr, the younger son of the 
late Prince Akbur. This rebellion was quickly suppressed; but 
Whoalso the young emperor, who, like his brother, was con- 
ates. sumptive, died soon afterwards. The choice of the 
Roshun Syed brothers now fel] upon Roshun Akhter, a grandson 
suceeedsas of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, who had hitherto lived 
°° in retirement at Dehly. He had, however, been well 
educated, and his mother, a woman of great strength of character 
and ability, was much respected. Roshun Akhter was in his 
eighteenth year, and ascended the throne under the title of 
Mahomed Shah. The date of his accession was, however, fixed 
from the deposition of Feroksiér, or September 1719, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH, 
1720 To 1723. 


ArrerR his accession, the young emperor continued under the 
strict control of the brother Syede, who carried on the re syeus 
government of the empire in his name. His mother Postion. 
enjoined upon him the most careful observance of their wishes, at 
least for the present; for it was evident that any attempt on his 
part to attain independence, would be attended with nothing 
short of destruction. One of the first acts of his reign was the 
dismiseal of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the Mahratta forces which 
had accompanied the viceroy, Hoosein Ally, to Dehly. settiement 
It was by no means consonant with the policy of the Nanratta 
viceroy to behave to them with ill-faith. He had not “!™* 

only been assisted very materially by them, but without the ful- 
filment of his engagements, he well knew that the Deccan would 
relapse into the disorder in which he had found it. The Mah- 
ratta forces were, therefore, fully paid. Shao’s mother and 
family, who had been hitherto detained at Dehly, were given 
over to the care of Ballajee Wishwanéth ; and imperial patents 
for the collection of the chouth and sur-déshmookhee dues, in 
confirmation of the engagements between the viceroy and Shao, 
were duly executed and delivered during the year 1719-20. 
Nothing so formal or complete in character had ever before been 
obtained by the Mahrattas; and their hitherto desultory claims, 
enforced at the point of the sword, were now placed upon a 
national footing, acknowledged and confirmed by the imperial 
government. The student will find them detailed with great 
precision, from the original documents, in chapter 13, vol. i. of 
Grant Duff ’s ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ pp. 445-462. 

So far, therefore, the Mahrattas were safe for the present ; but 
elements of trouble were thickly strewn in the empire, |e ctions 
which were not long in assuming decided forms. 

Several formidable insurrections broke out in different quarters; 
that in Kashmere, assuming the aspect of a religious war, was 
with difficulty suppressed. These, however, were Ba oe 
minor occurrences in comparison with the proceedings Mook 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk. He had been relieved from hia 2 Porn ot 
government of Moorddabad, and sent for to the capital, ““**"- 
where the Syeds had hoped to make him subservient to their 
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views; but, finding him impracticable, appointed him governor of 
Malwah. Under his vigorous administration, the local disorders 
were soon suppressed, and he began to turn his attention to the 
His vigour Deccan, then scantily garrisoned by imperial troops 
inrecardto Among these he had many friends; the people were 
sne Decca" favourable to him, and the position of the brother 
Syeds at Dehly rendered it improbable that they could dispatch 
any considerable force against him. They were not, however, 
without apprehension ; and after remonstrances, which proved to 
be of no avail whatever, an army of observation was stationed by 
them on the northern frontier of Malwah. 

The latter measure seems to have decided Nizam-ool-Moolk as 
Nizam-oo- +0 his course of action. He marched suddenly south- 
Mook, wards from Seronje in the month of April 1721, and 
intothat —_ after passing the Nerbudda, the great fortress of 
Pope Inno. seergurh was given up to him by its commander. 
cent XIII. Boorhanpoor followed ; and Ghous Khan, the govemor 
of Berar, joined him with all his troops and a train of artillery, 
as did also several Mahratta chiefs, who were at variance with 
Nizam-ool- Shao, with their forces. Dilawur Ally Khan, the general 
tacked by Who was in command of the army to the north of 
forces chim Malwah, saw that no time was to be lost; and follow- 
are defeated. ing Nizam-ool-Moolk across the Nerbudda, found him 
in © position near Boorhanpoor, and attacked him furiously on 
June 20; but he was killed in the action, and the whole of his 
artillery, camp-equipage and treasure captured. This victory 
secured Nizam-ool-Moolk in his position, and the news of it gave 
secret satisfaction to the emperor and his party, while to the 
Syeds it was a subject of profound disquiet; and after much 
consultation, it was determined that Hoosein Ally should take the 
field against the conqueror. 

Meanwhile the defeated troops of Dilawur Ally Khan had 
The imperial formed a junction with Alum Ally, the imperial com- 
ene Aun mander-in-chief in the Deccan, who advanced into Berar 
ovl-Moolk. at the head of a very powerful army. On the other 
hand, Nizam-ool-Moolk had been able to equip his artillery from 
the imperial magazines in Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, and bis 
forces were now little, if at all, inferior to those of the imperialists. 
By whom lhe armies met near the town of Balapoor, in Berar, 
pa on August 8, 1721. Nizam-ool-Moolk had posted his 
defeated. = artillery under cover of some brushwood, and Alum 
Ally, believing that the troops opposed to him were flying from 
the field, pressed ardently in pursuit, when the masked guns 
Alum Ally Opened upon him with deadly effect in showers of 
‘skilled, = grape. It was-impossible to withdraw, and, fighting 
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bravely to the last, he perished on the field with several of his 
best officers. This victory was as complete as that egects of the 
over Dilawur Ally Khan; and Nizam-ool-Moolk was ‘!*%: 
afterwards joined by several of the commanders who had been 
opposed to him. 

No troops in the imperial interest now remained in the Deccan 
by whom the progress of Nizam-ool-Moolk could be opposed ; and, 
on the news of the defeat of Alum Ally reaching the ,, | deities 
capital, Hoosein Ally prepared to march to the Deccan and Hooseln 
and to take the emperor with him, leaving his brother, forthe 
the vizier, in charge of the government. For some °°" 
time past, a private understanding had existed between the 
emperor and Mahomed Ameen Khan, a noble of the court attached 
to his person, in opposition to the Syeda; but it does not seem to 
have taken any definitive form till the march to the Deccan was 
commenced. On August 24, the emperor joined the camp, and 
by September 14, it had reached a point about 100 miles to the 
south of Agra. Meanwhile the conspirators had decided |, srscy 
on putting Hoosein Ally to death, and drew lots for against 
the purpose. The execution of the act fell upon ao 
Kalmuk Tartar, named Meer Hyder, a savage fanatic, who, as the 
Minister entered camp, approached his palankeen with a petition, 
and as he was reading it, stabbed him to the heart. whois 
The assassin was instantly cut to pieces; but the camp ***###!nated. 
was filled with tumult and bloodshed, and it is probable the em- 

. peror would have perished in his tent but for the presence of mind 
of some of the officers of his guards, who seated him on an elephant 
and rallied the guards around him. Mahomed Shah 4 great 
seems to have been by no means deficient in the tumulsand 
courage of his race, for he took an active part in the ‘follows. 
furious conflict which followed, exposing himself freely in the 
thickest of the fight. The attack on the emperor's camp had 
been made by the nephew of Hoosein Ally, who was killed; and 
upon the event becoming known, the rest of the troops submitted. 

The news of Hoosein Ally’s death, and the revolution in camp, 

reached the vizier on September 16, who at once pre- nufy-vol- 

pared to resist ; and on the 19th Rufy-ool-Kudr, a grand- Srey eaesa, 
son of Bahadur Shah, was brought out of the palace >Y ‘he vizier. 
and placed on the throne. The vizier also attempted to conciliate 
the troops by largesses and increased rates of pay, and to attach 
the old nobility to him by grants of offices and estates. On 
October 1, the new emperor and the vizier took the field; and 
their army moved in the direction of Mahomed Shah’s camp, being 
much strengthened by the junction of many of Hoosein yo rival 

Ally’s veterans. After some changes of position on ‘rces meet. 
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both sides, the armies met in battle on October 20. Partial con- 
testa ensued, with varying advantage, from that day till the 24th, 
when, in a charge on foot at the head of a body of Syeds of his 
The vizier own clan, the vizier was severely wounded, and 
wounded and with his younger brother taken prisoner and carried 
prisoner. § to the emperor, whose victory was now complete; and 
Victoryot on November 2 he entered Dehly in triumph. Maho- 
Mahomed med Ameen Khan had been created vizier, and his pre- 
ee decessor, though kindly treated, was for the present 
confined to his palace. The power of the family, so long dominant 
in the State, was, however, completely broken, and was never 
He receives ®{terwards restored. The emperor received letters of 
publiccon- congratulation from all the viceroys of the empire, in- 
aaa aia cluding Nizam-ool-Moolk, and from all the inferior 
officers, as well as from the chiefs of ‘the European factories, and 
for a time it appeared that the revolution had been the precursor 
of a long and peaceful reign; nor at this period of profound tran- 
quillity did it seem as if any element of serious danger or appre- 
hension existed. 

On January 10, 1721, Mahomed Ameen Khan died; and Nizam 
Nizam-ool 00l-Moolk, whose resistance to the Syed brothers had 
Moolk .. laid the foundation of the successful revolution, was 
vizier. created vizier in his stead. He was not for the present, 
however, able to leave the Deccan in order to assume office; and 
it soon became evident that the appearances of peace in the 
Rebellion of empire were delusive. Ajeet Singh, rana of Jondhpoor, 
Ajeet Singb. had been a partisan of the Syeds, and watching his 
opportunity, possessed himself of Ajmere. No offensive move- 
ment against him was undertaken, and he was pacified or restrained 
by being allowed to retain it, and being. made governor of 
A 

This weakness in the executive power was temporarily re- 
Nizam-oo. oeemed by the arrival of Nizam-ool-Moolk at Dehly, 
Moolk arrives on January 18, 1722. He found the emperor given 
ar Denly. —_up to sensual pleasures, surrounded by favourites, whose 
only care was to gratify him; and, as might be supposed, little 
iaiviease attention being paid to the affairs of State. Nizam-ool- 

Moolk was of too proud a disposition to conciliate the 
emperor, and was probably meditating his final proceedings; for 
the emperor and his courtiers were already supporting a rival 
Nizamool Sgainst him in Hyder Kooly Khan, the late governor 
Moolk ato Of Guzerat. The vizier was too astute a statesman to 
Gurerat. hesitate between preserving a difficult and distasteful 
office at court, and taking up an entirely independent position. 
On October 9, 173 2, having been appointed to the viceroyalty of 
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Guzerat, in addition to that of the Deccan, he marched south- 
wards. In Guzerat he encountered a show of opposition na returns 
from the troops of Hyder Kooly Khan, the late vice- * Pebly. 
roy; but this having been overcome, he left his maternal uncle 
in charge of the province, and returned to Dehly, after a compara- 
tively brief absence, in July 1723. 

At the court of Shao some important changes had taken place. 
Ballajee Wishwanath had died soon after his return yenracta 
from Dehly, and had been succeeded as Péshwah by his cry Geum 
son, Bajee Réo, who, possessing all his father’s qualities Wishwansth, 
asa statesman, was superior to him in ambitious de- Bisson, 
sign, and efficiency as a predatory commander in the eect ends as 
field. Bajee Réo at once appreciated the profound ae 
sagacity of his father’s arrangements with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 
the value of the confirmation by the emperor of the Mahratta 
national rights, and he soon succeeded in animating yy, 

Shao, and with him the chief leaders of the Mahratta ™easures- 
State, to a prosecution of similar demands upon the whole of the 
imperial provinces. He did not fail to see in Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 
return to the Deccan, the future, and perhaps speedy, dismember- 
ment of the Moghul empire. The Mahratta rights over the 
Decean and Carnatic were secured ; why should they not be spread 
to Hindostan? ‘Let us strike,’ he said to Shao, ‘at the trunk 
of the withering tree ; the branches must fall of themselves.’: This 
policy was adopted with enthusiasm by Shao and by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the attempt was only delayed till a fitting opportunity 
should present itself. 

The speedy success of Nizam-ool-Moolk in securing the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, surprised and mortified the emperor , wd 
and his party at Debly. It was an undertaking which Nisam-oof 
they had supposed would have occupied much time, and feturn to 
might, as they hoped, have procured the vizier’s de- ?°"'?: 
struction. His return to Dehly and resumption of office were 
least of all contemplated, and his presence became more than 
ever insupportable. His austere manners and habits, his attempts 
to wean the emperor from the debasing influences by which he 
was surrounded, were passively resisted ; but the demeanour of the 
courtiers, and indeed of the emperor himself, was so unmistakably 
adverse, that, finding his situation daily more difficult _. eee 
to endure, he feigned sickness, and shortly afterwards omceas 
tendered his resignation of the ministry. This was returhe to 
accepted with seeming regret, and he was permitted to ‘"° >°r*™ 
depart to his viceroyalty of the Deccan on October 21, 1733, 
having received the new title of Asof Jah, and a patent as lieu- 
tenant of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH (continued), 
1723 to 1738. 


NIzaM-00L-MooLk had no sooner departed from Dehly, than a 
Plot againa, Plot was formed against him by the emperor and his 
Nizam-ool- courtiers, which was of serious import ; and the leisurely 
manner in which he moved through Malwah, allowed 

ample time for its preparation. Moobariz Khan, a brave and 
ambitious officer, well known to be inimical to Nizath-ool-Moolk, 
was the governor of Hyderabad and the Carnatic, with a fine 
army at his disposal ; and the emperor wrote to him with his own 
hand, denouncing Nizam-ool-Moolk as a traitor who contemplated 
establishing his own independence, and urging him to attack and 
kill the viceroy by any means in his power, transmitting at the 
same time a new patent as viceroy of the Deccan for himself, 
Moobariz § to be used in case of success. Nizam-ool-Moolk did 
Kivuncesto not reach Aurungabad till July 1724, by which time 
wink so. Moobariz Khan had made his preparations. Some 
Moolk. correspondence passed between the parties, which led 
to no result, and finally he marched upon Aurungabad, near 
pattie ot Which, at the village of Shukur Khéra, between the city 
Bhukur —_ and the fort of Dowlatabad, a bloody battle was fought 
on October 2. In this action Moobariz Khan was slain 

Moobariz with two of his sons, and his troops, for the most part, 
killed in submitted to the conqueror. The victory was duly re- 
ported to the emperor by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who sent 

hia adversary’s head as that of a rebel who had conspired against 
the State, and had suffered a rebel’s death; but there can be little 
doubt that Nizam-ool-Moolk was, at the time, fully aware of the 
emperor's treachery, and held himself virtually absolved from his 
allegiance. Marching southwards, he gained possession of 
Submission © Olcondah and Hyderabad, and the whole of the 


ofthe southern provinces submitted without a blow. 
provinces. On receiving news of his success against Moobariz 


Khan, the emperor had deprived Nizam-ool-Moolk of the vice- 
royalty of Guzerat and Malwah, to which other officers were ap- 
pointed; but Hamed Khan, the uncle of the viceroy, who had 
been left in charge of the province, although recommended by his 
nephew to give up his office, declined to do so, and was for a 
while successful, being aided by two Makratta chieftains, at the 
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head of a large body of cavalry. Sur Boolund Khan, however, 
who had been viceroy of Kabool, and was now transferred to 
Guzerat, was a skilful general, and Hamed Khan and oa onan 
his Mahratta allies were ultimately defeated, and driven defeated in 
out of the province ; but, as the price of the Mabhratta “ 

assistance, Hamed Khan had assigned to his allies the chouth and 
sur-déshmookhee of Guzerat, which had been only partially levied 
by marauding parties before. This became a new charge upon 
the revenue, and one which Sur Boolund Khan, his successor, was 
ultimately obliged to admit. The grants of chouth, &c. obtained 
by the Péshwah from Sur Boolund Khan, were made peeisjce 
over to Peelajee Géikwar, one of the Mahratta com- Saikwst.. 
manders, for collection as an hereditary right, and hence srant or. 
acquired a power unknown before. It was thus that Guzcrat 
the national Mahratta rights, the collection of which was confided 
to different chieftains, as they progressed, became, as it were, 
private as well as national property ; for a portion of the collections 
was assigned to them for the maintenance of their troops, and 
a means of collection ensured which was never cite 
relaxed. These parties, instead of visiting the provinces Mahratta 
over which their rights extended, at particular periods "°"*" 
only, now settled in them; spread their agents over them, and 
thus gradually and insidiously extended the Mahratta influence 
far beyond its original bounds. 

Meantime Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured to pursue his old 
policy of sowing dissension among the Mahrattas, and yisam-oor 
securing himself thereby; but in Bajee Rao, the Péshwah {forks in 
or chief minister of Shao, he had found a wily and Unsuccessful. 
successful opponent. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s intrigues for the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum, instead of the indefinite claims of chouth, 
which had been almost successful at the court of Shao, during the 
Péshwah’s absence, were completely foiled on his return; and as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk had accepted the aid of the Kolapoor party, the 
Péshwah retaliated by pressing the claims on Guzerat, and dis- 
tressing Nizam-ool-Moolk so effectively in the field in 1729, that 
he was able to make his own terms. While engaged in these 
operations, the forces of Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, were defeated by 
those of Shao, and he was obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
Mahratta throne, and content himself with Kolapoor and the 
territory assigned to it. In 1730, Dhabary, a Mahratta chieftain of 
much power, had been excited by Nizam-ool-Moolk to oppose the 
Péshwah in Malwah and Guzerat; but Bajee Réo wheal ie? 
did not give him time to advance into the Deccan, or feated by the 
to effect a junction with Nizam-ool-Moolk: he met ee hl 
him near Baroda, and in the action fought on April 1, °°!°™ 
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1731, completely defeated him ; Dhabary was killed in the action. 
By this victory not only were the plans of Nizam-ool-Moolk 
completely overthrown, but Bajee Réo became, without a rival, 
the supreme minister of the Mahratta State. At this juncture, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk probably expected that the arms of Rajah Réo 
would have been directed against himself; but the Péshwah’s 
policy was not so much directed to the humiliation of his rival, as 
to the extension of the Mahratta predatory system; and at an 

a, interview which was brought about between them, 
between Nizam-ool-Moolk received assurances of good-will on 
Noolkand the part of the Péshwah while he did not interrupt 
the Péshwah. the Mahratta designs on Northern India. It is ques- 
tionable whether this nefarious agreement was ever committed to 
writing, in the form of a treaty; but the historians of the period 
are unanimous in declaring it was made, and the conduct of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk justifies the belief. Up to 1732, many portions 
of Malwah had been laid under contribution by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the families of Powér, Sindia and Holkar had, like 
that of the Gdikwar, received allotments of the national rights of 
collection. The son of Dhabéry was confirmed in the rights of 
Guzerat, having Peelajee Gdikwar as his hereditary deputy; and 
thus four powerful Mahratta chieftains were established on the 
southern frontier of the imperial dominions north of the Nerbudda, 
prepared to extend their claims even to the capital. 

After the agreement with Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Péshwah did 
aa not long delay the commencement of his movements. 
Péshwah's Sur Boolund Khan, in consequence of his assignment of 
mar’* the chouth, had been superseded in Guzerat by Rajah 

Abhy Singh; but this person—a mere court-favourite—proved 
less able to check the Mahrattas than his predecessor ; and his hav- 
ing procured the assassination of Peelajee Gdikwar only served to 
exasperate the rest of the Mahrattas in the province more strongly 
against him. They not only aroused the predatory tribes of the 
province to rebellion, but invaded Rajah Abhy Singh’s own 
territory, obliging him to return to it, and abandon Guzerat to 
themselves. In Malwah, Mahomed Khan Bungush was the im- 
perial viceroy, and the Péshwah’s first movement was against 
him. Bungush was then conducting a campaign against the 
Rajah of Bundelkund ; and was surprised and driven into a small 
fort by the Péshwah, whence he was only rescued by the bravery 
of a body of his own Rohilla clansmen. For the service rendered 
to him by the Péshwah, the rajah conferred upon him the 
territory of Jhansee and some estates in Kalpee, which are 
memorable as the first possessions oltained by the Manrattas in 
Hindostan. | 
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The court at Dehly was too weak to offer any resistance, and 
Bajee Rao’s claims grew in proportion, They would yo css of 
probably have been pressed in force, but for the ap- the Dehly 
pointment of Rajah Jey Singh as viceroy of Malwah, °°" 
who induced the Péshwah to agree to be content with the 
executive government of Malwah—an arrangement qe pishwan 
which was confirmed by the emperor. This, however, opine the 
was a material step gained in Bajee Rao’s policy; he of Malwab. 
had not only established the national claims over Malwah, and 
left four powerful chiefs to collect them, but had obtained the 
actual administration of the province. Contented with this 
arrangement for the present, Bajee Réo returned to the Deccan, 
having directed Holkar to continue the predatory in- . 
vasion of the imperial territory during his absence. predatory 
This service was performed with alacrity. Not only °“™°"™ 
did the Mahratta horse penetrate as far as Agra, but levied con- 
tributions in Northern Guzerat, which had been hitherto exempt 
from their presence. A great expedition under Mozuffer Khan 
was sent from Dehly against him, but eluding, yet constantly 
harassing, the Moghul army, Holkar pursued his own course, 
and Mozuffer Khan eventually returned to the capital. 

Bajee Réo, having completed his arrangements in the Deccan, 
recommenced his proceedings against the imperial sanrates ae 
government in 1786, by pressing his demands for "nason 
patents confirming the Mahratta dues on Malwah and Guzerat. 
Guzerat. It is probable the emperor would have granted them; 
but the Moghul nobility at court protested against the humilia- 
tion, and the measure was delayed. This, as might have been 
foreseen—if the Mahratta character had been understood—only 
produced higher demands, and they assumed very formidable 
dimensions. Malwah was to be given up, with many other forts 
and cities, and the chouth, &c. of the north-west provinces. With 
these terms it was impossible to comply: and a compromise was 
made by which Bajee Réo obtained an additional right of two per 
cent. on the revenues of the Deccan, with some other minor 
privileges. This new grant might, it was supposed, and perhaps 
hoped at court, either lead Bajee Rao into war with Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, on whose territory the new tax was imposed, or become the 
means of the viceroy’s reconciliation with the emperor. Bajee 
Rao, however, made no attempt to carry out the collection of the 
new grants, and still preserved his original claims. Holkar was 
levying contributions in Bundelkund, and as far as the borders of 
Oude; and the court of Dehly, finding Bajee Réo im- qye imperial 
practicable, determined, if possible, to expel him from {0'°ts attack 


he Péshwah 
Malwah by force, and drive the Mahrattas across the and Holkar. 
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Nerbudda. With this view, Khan Dowrdn, and Kummur-ood- 
deen Khan, two of the best imperial generals, marched against 
Bajee Réo from Dehly. Just at this juncture, Holkar, who had 
been plundering on the Jumna, was sharply attacked by Saadut 
Khan, the viceroy of Oude, and forced to retreat, and the viceroy 
moved on to Agra, writing a magniloquent despatch to the em- 
peror of his successes. He then effected a junction with Khan 
Bajec Rio DOWFan’s army, which was near Muttra. Bajee Réo, 
Pony ee in no degree dismayed by these events, eluded the 

d armies before their junction, and marching 
directly upon Dehly, at the rate of forty miles a day, pitched his 
camp near the suburbs. The emperor and his court, in the ab- 
The tmperiaa Ce Of the army, were naturally alarmed ; but a 
cavalry de- force of 8,000 horse was sent out under Mozuffer Khan, 

which was defeated by the Mahrattas with heavy loses. 
The main army had meanwhile advanced; and after a brief and 
Bajee Réo -UNimportant skirmish with a portion of it, Bajee Réo 
vaymentot arew off his forces to the southward, obtaining, how- 
isexpeuses. gyer, from Khan Dowran, a renewal of the promise of 
the government of Malwah, and of the payment of thirteen lacs of 
rupees, or 130,000/., for his expenses. 

During this campaign the emperor had made profuse promises 
The emperor tO Nizam-ool-Moolk, in order to induce him to come to 
negutistes __ court, and to secure his assistance ; for it was more than 
ool-Moulk, ver apparent that the empire was seriously menaced 
by the Mahrattas; and leaving his son in charge of the Deccan, 
who returns 128m-00l-Moolk arrived at Dehly on June 22, 1737. 
toDebly. His great age and some consequent infirmity, induced 
War between him to request that other commanders should be em- 
or Gerecny ployed against the Mahrattas, whose operations he could 
andtheTurks direct; but the faction of Khan Dowran was inimical 
to his remaining in authority at the capital: and an army having 
Nizam-ool- been assembled, he assumed the command, and towards 
Moolk takes, the end of 1737, advanced into Malwah at the head 
thearmy. of the imperial forces, and numerous contingents of 
feudatories. No sooner was the news of this movement known at 
aceaus Sattara, than Bajee Rao prepared to meet it. He as- 
advancesto gsembled an army of 80,000 men, chiefly cavalry: and 
meet him- rapidly crossing the Nerbudda, found his adversary in 
a strong position near Bhopal. A partial action ensued, with little 
advantage to either side ; but Bajee Rao, perceiving no indication 
of active movement on the part of the Moghuls, now succeeded in 
The Moghu! SUrrounding and establishing a complete blockade of 
irl Pray their camp. If the Péshwah’s earnest call upon other 


surrounded. officers of the Mahratta State had been responded to in 
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the spirit he made them—‘that now was the time for all to 
unite and to deliver one effectual blow for the mastery of the 
Deccan ’—there can be little doubt that Nizam-ool-Moolk’s army 
must have been annihilated, or have surrendered at discretion; 
for there was no hope of relief either from Dehly or the ., oy. 
south. As it was, Nizam-ool-Moolk made an attempt Moolk 

to retreat; but he could only move three miles a day, re 
and having endured constant harassing attacks for twenty-four 
days, he halted at Duraee Suraee, near Seronje, and on convention 
February 11, 1788, entered into a convention with the ° Serene. 
Péshwah, by which the whole of Malwah and the The Rusetans 
territory between the Nerbudda and the Chumbul] Crimea 
rivers were to be ceded to the Mahratta State in perpetual sove- 
reignty ; and a sum of fifty lacs of rupees—500,000/.—paid as the 
expenses of the war from the imperial treasury. At this price 
Nizam-ool-Moolk purchased exemption from further molestation, 
and was suffered to return to Dehly, where another danger, more 
imminent and more terrible than the Mahrattas, was to be en- 
dured. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH (concluded), 
1738 to 1748. 


THE new danger which threatened the empire at this crisis was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, king of Persia. It is jivaston of 

beyond the province of this work to detail the origin or ¥sdir Shah. 

the progress of this most remarkable man ; but at the period under 
illustration—1737 -38—he had been engaged in a campaign against 
Kandahar and Kabool. The latter city had fallen easily before 
the conqueror of Kandahar; and occupied by the affairs of the 
Mahrattas, the emperor had paid no attention to those of his 
Afghan provinces—a distant, and perhaps then considered an 
unimportant, dependency. Suddenly, however, news reached 
Dehly that the Persian army had descended the passes, had 
thrown a bridge of boats across the Indus, and was in full march 
upon the capital. Various reasons are given by the native his- 
torians of the period for this invasion by Nadir Shah. He had 
written letters to the emperor, which were not noticed; his 
messengers had been put to death, and the like: but the true 
cause, there can be little doubt, was the condition of India at 
that period. Even before the Mahrattas, the spirit of the old 
Moghul chivalry had declined; the court was corrupt and 
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effeminate ; and to a successful general like Nadir Shah, there 
would have appeared no obetacle which could weigh in com- 
oe parison with the chances of success. There was little 

parations B ° ° 
to oppose resistance offered in the Punjib: some of the troops 
ae stationed there fell back upon the capital, where the 
emperor assembled an army, to which Nizam-ool-Moolk con- 
tributed his forces; Saadut Khan was called up from Oude, 
and a camp was formed at Kurnaul, which was intrenched. 

Nadir Shah advanced leisurely. He had crossed the Indus in 
KatirShah November 1738, and did not reach Kurnaul till Feb- 
defeatathe ~ruary 1739, when he immediately attacked the im- 
forces. perial army, and easily defeated it, with the loss of a 
mere handful of men. The emperor immediately submitted, 
gupmteston 824 through the instrumentality of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
of the was conducted to the tent of the conqueror, and re- 
emperor _ ceived with courtesy. Negotiations ensued, and Nadir 
was apparently content with the promise of two millions sterling, 
xadirshan | WED Saadut Khan, jealous of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
proceeds to declared he could pay more himself, and that the 

ee treasures. of the kingdom were beyond computation. 
Nadir Shah marched with the emperor very leisurely to Dehly, 
where they arrived in March, and occupied the city with a 
The Persians Portion of his troops. Two days afterwards, a report 
are attacked. was circulated that Nadir Shah was dead, whereupon 
the people attacked the Persians furiously, and many of them were 
Massacre by Killed. As he could not stop the tumult, Nadir Shah, 
Nadir Shah, enraged by the continued slaughter of his men, gave 
quent orders for a general massacre, which continued for 
plunder. —~_ some time, and was attended by a lamentable and in- 
discriminate destruction of all classes of the people. Quiet being 
at length restored, the work of plunder was deliberately com- 
menced, and was continued for fifty-eight days. It extended 
from the emperor’s palace and the nobility, to the lowest ranks of 
the people. The amount of booty carried off by the Persians 
is variously estimated at from 9,000,000/. to 30,000,0002 sterling, 
besides the celebrated peacock-throne, which Tavernier valued at 
6,000,000/., but which, according to the ‘ Life of Nadir Shah,’ does 
not appear to have been worth more than 2,000,0001. The 
king’s share, according to the author of his Memoirs, was 
15,000,000/. sterling, and perhaps a similar sum was secured by 
his officers and men. On leaving Dehly, Nadir Shah presented 
Mahomed Shah with his crown as emperor of India, and seated 
him on his throne; but he annexed to his own dominions all 
the western provinces of the empire beyond the passes, with 
Mooltan and Sinde. Nadir Shah did not forget the assertion of 
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Saadut Khan, that it would be a trifle to him to pay 2,000,0002. 
sterling. He was vbliged to send for it, and shortly afterwards, in 
dread, as was reported, of torture and indignity, took poison and 
died. On May 15, 1739, Nadir Shah left Dehly by the route 
he had come : but it was long before the city recovered from the 
desolation he had caused. 

If Bajee Réo had been neur Dehly when Nadir Shah arrived, 
it is not improbable that he would have joined the emperor in the 
defence of the empire; and could he have done so, or the Mah- 
ratta troops have been employed as auxiliaries, Nadir Shah’s 
invasion would probably have had a very different conclusion. 
Bajee Réo was very sensible of a common danger to all; but as 
soon as he felt assured that the Persians were really |. nieces 
departed, he again commenced his demands, and al- renews his 
though he had not received the imperial patent foro 
Malwah, he strengthened himself, by making alliances with all the 
Hindoo princes, both in Rajpootana and Bundelkund. Nizam-ool 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, finding his position irksome at Dehly, Moclk 
left his son, Gheias-ood-deen, i in charge of his offices, the Deccan. 
and returned to the Deccan, where the conduct of his "second son, 
Nasir Jung, had been for some time of a suspicious nature. Before 
his arrival, Bajee Réo had had to encounter opposition sranratta 
from two of his own officers—Bhéslay, who held Berar, >*e* 
and Dhabéry of Guzerat. Bhdéslay had demanded as his right 
the collections of chouth, or, in other words, the plunder, of Alla- 
habad and Oudh; but this Bajee R&o reserved for himself, and 
induced Bhéslay to undertake an expedition to the Carnatic. 
When he was gone, the Péshwah attacked Nasir Jung, the son of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk; but he gained no advantage, and a peace 
was ultimately concluded between them. Bajee R&0 peje Rio's 
was now discontented ; he had powerful enemies at '#!t!on- 
Shao’s court, he was deeply in debt, and looked to plunder to 
reimburse himself. Under these circumstances he had con- 
templated a new campaign in Hindostan, and was proceeding 
thither, when he died in his camp, on the Nerbudda, yg death. 
on April 28, 1740. If his father had thoroughly com- » acy 
prehended and laid the foundation of the Mahratta 11. king of 
predatory power, Bajee Réo had carefully worked out ce 
his policy. He would accept of no commutations in and acts of 
money or in territory for the national demands, and he 24° 
had enormously increased them; while on all sides the predatory 
system had spread from province to province, till it already in- 
cluded the greater part of the empire. Ballajee Réo, 
his eldest son, succeeded to his office as Péshwah, in succecdsns. 
August 1740 ; his second son, Rugonath Rfo, afterwards pee 
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received the support of the English, and an illegitimate son, 
Shumshére Bahadur, who was brought up as a Mahomedan, was 
provided for by the estates in Bundelkund. 

Rughoojee Bhoslay, who had been diverted from his purpose of 
Proceedings * C®mMpaign against Bengal by the late Péshwah, had 
on Rughoojee proceeded to the south, and was besieging Trichinopoly 

"when he heard the news of Bajee Réo’s death. As it 
was his object to oppose the election of Ballajee, he proceeded to 
Sattara ; but the appointment took place notwithstanding, and he 
returned to Trichinopoly, which surrendered on March 26, 1741; 
and Chunda Sahib, in whose possession it had been, was sent as & 
prisoner to Sattara. But Rughoojee was by no means disposed to 
Heattacks forego his designs upon Bengal and Bahar, and directed 
Bengal. his minister, Bhaskur Punt, to attack those provinces 
from Berar. On the other hand, Bhaskur Punt had been invited 
by Meer Hubeeb, the minister of Moorshid Kooly Khan, who had 
Charles vir, Deen defeated in Bengal by Aliverdy Khan, to attack 
Geostnyt the province in his master’s interests: and taking ad- 
=n vantage of the Péshwah’s absence from Malwah, he 
Punt invades invaded Bahar in 1742, defeated Aliverdy Khan, whom 

he reduced to sore straits, and would have retreated, 
satisfied with the plunder he had obtained, but for the representa- 
tions of Meer Hubeeb, who had escaped from Aliverdy’s camp and 
joined him. As a proof of what might be obtained by plunder in 
Plunder ot PeUgal, Meer Hubeeb, taking with him a detachment 
Moorshi- of Mahratta horse, marched rapidly upon the city of 
= Moorshidabad, extorted two millions and a half sterling 
from the banking-house of Juggut Sett, and returned with his 
booty to the Mahratta camp. Thus stimulated, Bhaskur Punt 
remained during the monsoon at Cutwah and Hooghly, levying 
Altverdy contributions, though unable to croas the Ganges. But 
Ebay *K* Aliverdy Khan was not idle. Collecting all the troops 
7altee he could obtain, he crossed the Hooghly, and attacking 
the Mahrattas with vigour, drove them out of the province into 
the forests of Orissa, whence they returned to Berar. Rughoojee 
Bhéslay had by this time returned from the Carnatic with his 
army, and at once proceeded to the succour of his minister; and 
a second Mahratta invasion of Bahar and Bengal was thus 
imminent. 

In 1741 Ballajee Réo renewed his father’s demands upon 
Actin has Malwah, claiming the execution of the emperor's pro- 
advances mises, made upon the treaty with Nizam-ool-Moolk ; 
into Malwah. ond as soon as he could be spared from his civil duties 
at Sattara, proceeded into Malwah, and encamped near the Ner- 
budda. Before his arrival, Dunnajee Géikwar, instigated by 
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Rughoojee Bhéslay, had entered Malwah from Guzerat, in order 
to divert the Péshwah’s attention from his proposed expedition to 
the eastward; but, being unable to effect anything, ng renews 
retired into his own province. The Péshwah, now at bis negotle 
liberty, renewed his negotiations at court ‘supported by court. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Rajah Jey Singh ; but beyond doubtful 
promises in regard to Malwah, and an honorary present of a 
magnificent character from the emperor, the settlement of his 
claims made no progress. It was at this juncture that Bhaskur 
Punt, on behalf of Rughoojee Bhoslay, made his irrup- Ballnjeo Réo 
tion into Bengal, and the emperor and his councillors ppnitcs 
turned to the Péshwah to assist them in the emergency. Bhosiay, 

He promptly accepted the commission, and marched for Bahar, 
where he joined Aliverdy Khan in time to oppose Rughoojee, 
who had advanced from Orissa, and was already in Bengal. Rugh- 
oajee at once retreated before the Péshwah, but was wnrois 
pursued and severely defeated. There could be no ‘feated. 
question that the Péshwah had saved Bengal ; and having returned 
to Malwah, he received the long-desired patent of ap- 
pointment—not, however, as an independent ruler, but Psbwabrs 
as the deputy of the prince imperial. This point having "” 

been gained, the Péshwah returned to Sattara, where a new 
difficulty awaited him. Rughoojee Bhéslay’s party at court was 
strong; and it became a question whether it should be reduced 
by force, or attached by conciliatory measures. Rughoojee pro- 
fessed humble submission to Shao; but it was clear The right of 
that he aimed at possessing the national rights, as in ‘Bengal 
claimed and levied in Bengal, and would be content fh, Rughoojee. 
with nothing less. The Péshwah therefore submitted, reserving 
to himself the rights of collection over the territories north of the 
Nerbudda and Mahanuddee rivers, It will be understood, there- 
fore, that the collections of the national chouth and pistrination 
other dues were now divided as follows: the Pésh- oftheright 
wah held Malwah and the central and northern pro- of chouth. 
vinces ; the Géikwar, Guzerat; Bhdéslay, Berar and Bengal. No 
change was made in the southern provinces, which had already 
been portioned out to other officers. 

It has already been stated that Nizam-ool-Moolk had left his 
son, Nasir Jung, in charge of his government of the perenion of 
Deccan; and for some time his conduct was all that Nasr June 
could be desired. He had exchanged a sharp passage Descan: 
of arms with the redoubtable Bajee R&éo Péshwah with credit, 
and had preserved his father’s dominions from Mahratta encroach- 
ments; but he was not superior to temptation, and his father’s 
great age induced his companions to reckon upon his speedy demise 
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and to advise him to secure his own position. Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
however, though aged, was yet vigorous in body and mind, and 
when written remonstrances had ceased to have effect, repaired to 
the Deccan. He arrived in 1741, and received his son’s sub- 
mission, to all appearances sincerely given; but the stern 
character of the old statesman induced his son to keep apart from 
him, and he was persuaded by Futteh Yab Khan, one of his 
companions, to resort to arms, in order to extort from his father 
what could not apparently be won by moderation. Having sur- 
prised the fort of Malkhair, Futteh Yab Khan was joined by 
Nasir Jung, and they proceeded to Aurungabad, where Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, though in some degree taken at disadvantage, was yet 
able to oppose them. Nasir Jung’s troops were defeated on 
July 28, 1742, and he himself taken prisoner, and the scene, as 
characteristic of the times, and the persons engaged, ia thus de- 
scribed by the Mahratta historian :—‘ Finding his troops give way, 
Nasir Jung impetuously charged his father’s standard, pushed 
onwards towards his elephant, and slew three of his bravest 
attendants one after the other. The driver of his own elephant 
being killed, Nasir Jung sprang into his place; when his brother- 
in-law, Mutawussil Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the 
head, which must have transfixed him, had not his son, who sat 
on the same elephant, stayed his hand and seved his uncle’s life. 
At that moment, Syed Lushkur Khan, an officer of experience, 
who knew Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as the generosity of 
his disposition, pushed his elephant close by the side of his, 
saluted him, and respectfully made room for him ; when, overcome 
by the act of courtesy, Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus 
carried prisoner into Aurungabad.’ But he was received affec- 
tionately by his father, who, as a precautionary measure, kept 
him confined to the fort of Kandhar, near Beeder, for some time 
afterwards. Having restored tranquillity, Nizam-ool-Moolk pro- 
pate ceeded to Hyderabad, and thence to the Carnatic, the 
mente inthe affairs of which had become much disordered ; and in 
ra August 1743 Moorary Réo, who had occupied the 
greater part of the territory on the part of the Mahrattas, was 
confirmed as chief of Gooty, and withdrew his troops from other 
districts. Anwur-ood-deen was established as governor of the 
southern provinces at Arcot, and Mozuffer Jung, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk’s grandson, was appointed to the charge of the northern 
Carnatic, with his head-quarters at Adony and Beejapoor. 

Freed from apprehension from Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Mahrattas 
Mahratta Were soon in active movement. Rughoojee Bhéslay 
movements. qdigpatched Bhaskur Punt with 20,000 horse, in the 
close of 1744, again to Bengal, where, soon after his arrival he was, 
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invited to an entertainment by Aliverdy Khan, and, with a number 
of his officers, basely and treacherously murdered; \..scrot 
one only, Rughoojee Gaikwar, escaped ; who, assuming Bhaskur 
command, led the remainder of the army back to Berar. jae 
Rughoojee himself, encouraged by the intelligence of a fizhoolee 
serious revolt against Aliverdy Khan, now invaded iuvades 
Bengal, and demanded 30,000,000 rupees, or 3,000,0000. ree 
sterling, as compensation for the murder of Bhaskur Punt, 
and as his price for sparing the country; but when the rains 
had ceased, Aliverdy Khan resumed the offensive, , 
defeated the Mahratta army, and obliged them to retire. by Aliverdy 
While these transactions were in progress, the Pésh- ee 
wah visited Malwah, and renewed his communications with the 
emperor; but was met with censure for not having interfered 
to check Rughoojee; and finding nothing was to be gained for 
the present, he returned to Sattara, and continued those re- 
forms in the civil administration of the country, which, most 
urgently needed, were the measures on which his best fame 
rests. | 

A new danger was now threatening India from the west. 
After the death of Nadir Shah, the Afghan States | ; 
had been united as a monarchy by Ahmed Khan, the Afghan 
chief of the Abdallies, who, young, ambitious, and fond 
of war, at once turned his attention to India as the best field for 
plunder and conquest. In 1747 he advanced into the ,. os sian 
Punjab, and laid it under contribution; and, assisted Aidaes 
by the Moghul viceroy in charge of the province, who quLOthe 
had rebelled against the emperor, gained possession of PY"*” 
Lahore and Mooltan. In this emergency, the emperor 4°""\'9! 
despatched his eldest son, the Prince Ahmed, with all victory. 
the troops that could be collected, about 12,000 men: and, un- 
able to oppose the Afghans in the field, he entrenched ye atgnans 
himself near Sirhind. Here he was attacked by the 37¢ defeated 
invaders in March 1748, who, repulsed in several perlal troupe. 
desperate attempts to storm the camp, were finally defeated and 
pursued with heavy slaughter on their way back to the poatn of the 
passes. The emperor, meanwhile, had been taken Raed 
seriously ill, and expired at Dehly about a month after Shab. 
the victory of Sirhind, that is, in April 1748. He had His son 
reigned twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by Saeed: 
his son Ahmed, under the title of Ahmed Shah. Taking ai- 
vantage of the confusion inseparable from the event, Ahmed Sbah 
Abdallee had meanwhile returned, and exacted from the Moghul 
viceroy of the Punjab an engagement to pay him tribute for the 
future. Very shortly after the emperor’s death, that is, on June 

cc 
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19, the great Nizam-ool-Moolk, Asof Jaéh, died at Boorhanpoor, 
are on his way, as he purposed, to Dehly, having attained 
Nizam-ool- the wonderful age of 104 years. He had been nomi- 
aa nated to the office of vizier by the new emperor, but 


his age and his distance from Dehly, induced him to decline the 
offer. 


™~ 
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BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH (continued from Chapter XIII, 
Book IV.), 1613 to 1674. 


THE permission to trade at Surat, given to Captain Best in 1613, 
was followed up by the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, , aces 
sent by James I. in 1615 tothe Emperor Jehfngeer, by sir Thomas 
whom the first permission was extended to all India. Moghul 
Not long before his arrival at Surat, another naval en- ©" 
gagement had occurred with the Portuguese, in which they had 
been defeated ; and they had declared war against the emperor, 
which rendered an alliance with the English of more account. 
While Sir Thomas was at the Moghul court, a new joint- «oy capital 
stock capital was subscribed for in England, the largest sub ibseribed in 
which had been collected. It amounted to 1,600,000/, 
with thirty-six ships. This armament, as well as the wealth of 
the company, excited much apprehension among the ctten: 
Dutch, both in Holland and in the eastern settlements, sions of the 
and was productive of many jealousies and negotiations aie 
between the governments. They were, however, smoothed over, 
and arrangements were made by which the English were to 
receive at Bantam a certain portion of the local produce of spices. 
The convention, however promising it might be in Europe, and 
upon paper, did not act well in practical application. On the 
contrary, matters grew worse, till they came to aclimax 5 tion of 
at Amboyna, in 1623, when, on February 27, twelve English at 
Englishmen were executed for an alleged conspiracy pena 
to take possession of the castle. The indignation with which 
the news was received in England was immense; but James I. 
did little to repair the mischief or obtain satisfaction, and the 
trade of the company with the eastern settlements pactory 
was much interrupted. In India, however, they were crtabisne’ 
more successful. In 1628, a factory was established at near Madras. 
cc2 
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Armegoor, about seventy miles north of Madras, but it was not 
well suited for trade, and Masulipatam was preferred, as more 
immediately adjacent to the seat of native manufacture. The 
establishment of Armegoor is, however, memorable as the first 
place fortified by the English in India. 

King Charles I. proved inimical to the affairs of the company. 
ne nae He was not only indifferent to any settlements with 
Charies .to the Dutch, but he questioned the charter privileges of 
ae cement he company to such an extent, that they were com- 
pelled to bring their case under the immediate notice of Parlia- 
ment. The accusations of the king against the company 
were not, however, without foundation. It was noto- 
rious that their payment of their servants was insufficient ; 
and that the amount of illicit private trade, at which it was 
believed the company connived, was enormous; and it is question- 
able whether the permission to increase the amount of tonnage 
granted for lawful private trade, was not in effect a direct increase 
of the evil. Nor were other elements of loss without effect. The 
Therom- | Dutch had entered into a spirited competition at Surat, 
pany's trade and they had nearly extinguished the eastern trade 
estatlished. of the English. In 1632, however, the company ob- 
tained important privileges from the King of Persia, Shah Sofy, 
Treaty with for trade at Gambroon in the Persian Gulf, and the 
Guicondah, factory at Masulipatam was re-established under a 
treaty with the King of Golcondah. In 1634, the Emperor 
Sree Shah Jehan granted a firman, by which the trade of 
Bengat the whole of Bengal was opened to the English, and a 
eee factory was founded at Piply, near the mouth of the 
Hooghly. Under these successes, the factory at Bantam was once 
more established as a presidency. Charles I. had, however, by no 
means forgiven the company for its attempt at independence of 
royal control; and in 1634, just as the Portuguese and the Dutch 
ere had come to terms, he granted a new charter to a new 
pany obtains company. Many charges were brought against the 
harlead old; the most material of which perhaps, was, that in 
Charles. all their trade they had never established permanent 
stations or forts, and could not be depended upon for augmenting 
the glory of the kingdom, or extending its trade. This shallow 
accusation proved, however, sufficiently transparent ; the truth was, 
that the king, in the midst of his difficulties, needed money ; that 
anew company was willing to supply it; and that he had ob- 
tained funds from Sir Thomas Courten, the projector of the new 
association. No time was lost by the new company, and before 
the factory of Surat could be informed of the transaction that had 
taken place in England, they found their rivals at their doors, 


Accusations, 
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In 1637, before Shah Jehfn had returned to Dehly, one of the 
princesses was severely burned, by an accident, and her mr. surgeon 
life being despaired of, an English physician was sent Byniiron 
for from Surat, and Mr. Gabriel Boughton, the surgeon Privilezes 
of an Indiaman, was despatched to the emperor’s camp. Pan's trade. 
His cure of the princess was successful, and he was desired to 
nawne his reward; when, in a noble and disinterested spirit, 
he would accept nothing for himself, but asked for extended 
privileges of trade in Bengal for his countrymen; and having 
obtained them, was sent across India, at the emperor's charge, 
to carry them out. While engaged there, he visited Raj Mahal, 
where the emperor's son, Prince Shujah, had established his 
court ; and was fortunate enough to render a second a 
medical service of high value, and obtained permission Balasore and 
to establish English factories at Balasore and Hooghly. "°°" 
Though the rival companies continued to struggle from 1635 to 
1646, the establishment of the elder company in Bengal gave it 
considerable advantage, and in the latter year a new Factory at 
factory was established at Chenna-Putnum (the little “““"™ 
city) in Madras, under permission of the Rajah, or Naik, of Chun- 
dergiri, the descendant of the Hindoo sovereigns of Beejanugger, 
who constructed a fort for the protection of the English traders, 
which mounted twelve guns, and was named by them Fort St. 
George. 

Though the first success of the new, or Courten company, had 
been brilliant, it was not continued. Its proceedings became 
more desultory than the old, and the establishment of tne rivat 
a mint, and use of a debased, or counterfeit coinage, an ra 
gave it an evil reputation. The civil war in England, P*"!'@™e" 
however, affected the prosperity of both companies, and both 
petitioned Parliament —the old for the abolition of the new; 
the new for free trade; but the decision of the House was very 
vague, and by a resolution of January 1650, one company only 
was to carry on the trade, though any means for the amalgama- 
tion of the Courten company does not appear to have been 
suggested. In the same year the company renewed war with 
their complaint against the Dutch; but war was on the Dutch. . 
the point of breaking out, and its actual occurrence caused all 
settlement to be postponed. During its continuance, however, 
the Dutch obtained some important advantages over the company 
in India. Three ships were captured at Gambroon, in the 
Persian Gulf, and the trade at Surat was seriously checked; but 
no further mischief seems to have been done, and after perros 
the conclusion of peace in J654, the Jong-pending of the swiss 
claims of the company were submitted, with those of @"°"* 
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the Dutch, to the arbitration of the Swiss cantons. The company 
had claimed 2,600,0002, but the final award in their favour 
only amounted to 88,6002 A very keen struggle now ensued 
between the rival traders, which lasted several years; but being 
qtheriray  Hally considered in council, it was determined that 
companies the company and the ‘Merchant Adventurers’ should 
are united ° 8 . oe 

under a form one joint-stock company. This decision was 
charer. ratified by Cromwell, and a charter issued, which, 
however, has never been discovered. It was probably evident, 
at last, that a friendly settlement of mutual differences would 
be most beneficial to all parties, and no difficulty saems to have 
attended the adjustment of accounts. Surat was maintained as 
a presidency, with control over the Persian Gulf and the facto- 
ries on the western coast of India. Madras, or Fort St. George, 
became also a presidency, with authority over the factories at 
Hooghly, Patna, Cossimbazar, and Balasore. 

Cromwell died in 1658, and on the restoration of Charles II. 
Sicceag- 108 company's affairs were improved. In 1661 they 
Charles If. obtained a new charter, which, in addition to trading 
company's privileges, conferred upon them important political and 
judicial authority, with power to appoint governors; 
and for them to exercise British laws within their jurisdiction. 
They were also empowered to make war with any power not 
Christian; to make reprisals for losses; to build fortifications, and 
the like; while suppression of the trade of unauthorised persons, 
or interlopers, was also committed to them. Under these 
arrangements, the power of the company became more respected 
in India ; and their local position, especially at Surat, considerably 
improved. A slight check, owing to the indiscretion of an 
agent in Bengal, hindered affairs there for a brief period, but was 
Cession of 800n adjusted. By the marriage of Charles II. with 
Bombay. the Infanta of Portugal, in June ]661, the island of 
Bombay was ceded to the English crown, and an expedition 
under the Earl of Marlborough was sent, in March 1662, to take 
possession of it. This was unsuccessful, inasmuch as an excess 
of demand of territory was made, over that named in the cession ; 
and while the earl returned to England, the troops, under Sir 
Abraham Shipman, were encamped on the island of Anjedéva, 
the climate of which proved fatal to many soldiers and to their 
Bombay commanders ; but Bombay was eventually taken posses- 
transferred = gion of in 1664, and transferred to the East India 
company. Company in 1688, with all the powers of local govern- 
ment. The fortifications were then enlarged and strengthened, 
and the population soon rapidly increased; the admirable situa- 
tion of the fort and harbour, and the strength of the place, 
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attracting persons of all nations, European and Asiatic. The 
transactions of the period, however, are singularly deficient in 
incidents of history; and although the French, as well as the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Danes, held factories in India 
as wellas the English, it does not appear that local rivalry led 
to any bad consequences. 

In 1664, when Sivajee attacked the city of Surat, the English 
not only defended their own premises, but protected the property 
of their neighbours, and set Sivajee at defiance; and . 
the emperor was so struck with the valour displayed, detence of 
that he remitted, by a special order, one per cent. of ciiats 
the duties levied at the port, with exemption from transit duties. 
In 1670, when Sivajee renewed his predatory expe- , siecine 
dition against Surat, he did not molest the English ; respects the 
but, on the contrary, sought to conciliate them. In the eee 
outset of his career, he had plundered the factory of Rajapoor, 
in the Koncan, and committed other acts of oppression against - 
the English; but he now respected them, and in 1674, on the 
occasion of his secund and more formal enthronement, invited 
the presence of an English ambassador. Mr. Oxenden was des- 
patched for the purpose, with whom he made a treaty by 
which the amount of loss was compensated, and other privileges 


granted. 

In 1673, a powerful Dutch fleet of twenty-two ships made its 
appearance on the western coast of India, and seriously tme puten 
threatened Bombay; but President Aungier, aided by "¢¢t'" '"4™ 
a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of defence, 
that the attempt to attack the place was abandoned; the Dutch 
succeeded, however, in intercepting the company’s ships from 
Bengal, off Masulipatam, on August 22 of the same year, and 
a partial action ensued, in which one ship was sunk and two 
captured; the rest escaped to Madras, where they found pro- 
tection. The peace of 1674 afterwards prevented further moles- 
tation, and the trade of the East India Company became 
extended to China about the same period. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH (continued), 1674 To 1708. 


THE struggles between Sivajee and the Seedees of Jinjeera created 
considerable uneasiness in Bombay in 1674. The sentealttetk 
harbour was the scene of several engagements by sea, Mabratta 
and the neighbourhood of Salsette by land. In this ““"™ 
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contest, the English interfered on one occasion only, when the 
Mahratta fleet was dislodged from their position near the island 
of Kenery, at the entrance to Bombay harbour ; in other respects, 
a perfect neutrality was observed. Bombay was now much 
strengthened by fortifications, on which 100 pieces of cannon 
were mounted, and a respectable garrison of European soldiers 
satiny of «#8 Maintained ; but they were difficult to manage in 
Bombay the absence of regular military law, and a mutiny 
garrison. ~~ occurred in 1674, which was only repressed by the 
firmness of the president, M. Aungier, who, blamed by some 
authorities for an undue exercise of power in the execution of 
one of the soldiers condemned to death, yet appears 
parationot . . . . : 

civilomcers justified by the necessity of the case, and the impor- 
into clasee® tance of enforcing military discipline. In 1676, the 
company separated their officers into four classes. The junior 
class were ‘writers,’ who received 10/. sterling after the thin 
year of their employment, and rose, after further pericdsof service, 
to be factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants; and these 
designations continued to the last. The retrenchments ordered 
Dangerotf at Bombay between the years 1676 and 1683, proved a 
the retrench- source of much disquiet and danger; and it is difficult 
expenditure. to understand upon what ground of policy they could 
have been persevered in. By them the garrison was reduced to 
an entirely inadequate number; the pay was insufficient, and 
the armaments and fortifications were still incomplete. Sivajee 
was dead, but his son, Sumbhajee, was aggressive, and engaged 
in war with the Moghuls. Bombay was then perpetually 
Imprison. threatened by both parties, and must have fallen had 
mentofthe any real attack been made on it. In 1653, Captain 
governor by ° . : ° 
Captain Keigwin, the commandant of the garrison, which con- 
Keigwin, —_gisted of only 150 European and 200 native soldiers, 
imprisoned Mr. John Child, the governor, and proclaimed the 
authority of the crown. He afterwards obtained some important 
privileges from Sumbhajee, and his energetic conduct and 
whosur- | Character prevented any further encroachment by the 
Admin’ contending powers; but his proceedings were the 
Grantham. cause of much disagreement in England, where party 
spirit ran high, and he was saved, perhaps by his surrender of the 
island to Sir Thomas Grantham, on November 19, 1684, on con- 
dition of a free pardon. 

At this juncture, Sir Josiah Child was the head of the com- 
sir gosian  P&DY in England, and became the author and director 
Child's of a new policy. The presidency of Surat, a defence- 
eee less position, was removed to Bombay ; his brother, 
Mr., now Sir John Child, was appointed to the chief command 
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by land and sea in India; and measures of retaliation were to be 
carried out against native powers who interfered with, or other- 
wise oppressed, the existing trade. Hitherto, the transactions of 
the company in India had been uniformly conciliatory, if not 
unduly submissive. Exactions of any and every description had 
been patiently endured from the native powers, and though a 
retaliative policy might easily merge into one of aggression, such 
consequences do not seem to have been apprehended. . aon 
The company’s new expedition consisted of ten ships, of forces to 
mounting from twelve to seventy guns; with six ""™ 
companies of soldiers, and one company of regular infantry, 
altogether about 1,000 Europeans; and the point selected for the 
first operations was Bengal. Chittagong was to be taken posses- 
sion of, and hostilities commenced against the imperial Bice 
governor of Bengal. In October 1686, Captain Nichol- Nicholson's 
son, with part of the fleet, had reached the Hooghly, °°" "™* 
when the town of Hooghly was cannonaded and partly burnt. 
The Moghul viceroy, a timid character, struck with amazement 
at these proceedings, would have made peace; but the exor- 
bitancy of the British demands rendered this impossible. The 
company’s agent in Bengal, Mr. Job Charnock, also repulsed 
the viceroy’s attack upon the English factory, and retaliated with 
considerable advantage. 

In Western India, appearances had been kept up with the 
Moghul viceroy of Surat, until the result of the attack Transactions 
in Bengal should be known; and on receiving intelli- fawn" 


India; 
gence of the successes, Sir John Child threw off the sticks on 


mask. Being disappointed in his endeavour to bring possessions 

off the agents at Surat, and the property in the factory, he seized 
a fleet of Moghul vessels in Bombay harbour, and forwarded to 
Surat demands upon various counts of exactions. By vessels sent 
from Bombay, several ‘ interloper’ ships were captured, as well 
as the emperor’s own vessels, conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
therefore accounted holy. It is strange now to contemplate these 
proceedings, and the feeble irritation of a vast power, on whose 
forbearance the very existence of the company depended. They 
were not the avowed acts of the company, or those of the English 
Government. The war was actually on the part of the Childs, 
and professed to be undertaken by the younger, on his own re- 
sponsibility. Had it succeeded, Sir Josiah Child, and even the 
government of England, might have acknowledged it; and on 
receipt of the first news of success, a thousand guineas was voted 
to Sir John Child. But the project did not succeed. | = 
The Emperor Aurungzebe was enraged at the seizure Aurungzebe 

of his pilgrim ships; and, in connection with the other "”"** 
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proceedings of the English, ordered them to be expelled from 
Mr.Charnock LOdia. Attacks upon their factories followed. Mr. 
retreats £0 Charnock was forced to retire to an island named 

Tjellee, at the mouth of the Hooghly, where many 
gentlemen and soldiers perished from the insalubrity of the 
babes climate. Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken 
tactorics with some loss. The factory at Surat was seized, and 
oa the goods and stores sold; and the Seedee of Jinjeera, 
directed by the emperor to attack Bombay, had occupied a portion 
of the island, to the great annoyance and loss of the garrison. 
After Mr. Charnock’s retreat to Ijellee, the Moghul viceroy in 
Bengal had opened negotiations with him and induced him to 
return to Chutanuttee, where a treaty was in progress; but on the 
arrival of Captain Heath from England with orders to persevere 
in the war, communication with the viceroy was suspended ; all 
the officers of the Bengal factories were embarked on board his 
Bengalis Ships, and after cannonading Balasore, and reconnoitring 
abanqoned == Chittagong, the fleet sailed for Madras. Thus, Bengal 
English. was abandoned for the present, and the company’s 
stations virtually reduced to Madras and Bombay. 

In fine, it became evident that the foolish policy of war, which 
The English bad been so rashly commenced, could:not be main- 
suc for peace, tained ; and the President of Bombay, in a humble 
petition, sued for peace, despatching two envoys to the emperor’s 
ae camp at Beejapoor for the purpose. The submission of 
granted by the English was gladly received by the emperor, and 
the emperor. + 1600 another firman or edict was issued, by which, 
on payment of 150,000 rupees (15,000/.), and promises of good 
behaviour for the future, the former privileges of trade with all 
Death ot sir the factories were restored to them. The emperor de- 
John Child. manded the dismissal of Sir John Child, but he had 
died in Bombay while the negotiations were pending. 

The English company, at this period, were, however, by no 
Other tradera Means the only traders from Europe. The Portu- 
to India. — guese, notwithstanding their present obscurity, con- 
tinued their traffic from Goa and Bengal. In 1664, the French 
The Frenen, 8d established an East India company, and about 
Dutch, and’ 1676, had formed a settlement at Chandernagore, on 
Dauner, the Hooghly river. They were followed by the Dutch 
factories. = and the Danes, who settled at Chinsura, near Chander- 
nagore ; and on the eastern coast of India, the French had formed 
a powerful settlement at Pondicherry. These various trading 
interests no doubt interfered considerably with the company’s 
Trade hy monopoly; but they could not be resisted, and as their 
“Interlopers’ trade was with foreign countries, it did not affect that 
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of the company with England. The presence of other Eng- 
lish traders, who were supported by parties in England, and who 
had paid heavily to the crown for their licenses, was productive 
of much more embarrassment. They were called ‘interlopers,’ and 
it was as much against their proceedings, as against the native 
authorities of the country, that the aggressions just thes apply 
detailed were directed. In 1698, they had applied for %* * charter. 
a charter, and had maue offers of loans to the crown on moderate 
interest. In India their presence was in the last degree embarrass- 
ing; and on one occasion they seized, at Surat, the officers of the 
factory, and made them over to the Moghul governor, while they 
overbid and undersold the company in the chief markets... 
A new element of discord, too, appeared in the Scotch Inaia com- 
East India Company, which had been embodied in ””" 

1617 by King James I., and now issued its licenses for free trade. 
The result, as might have been foreseen, was great , a. 
over-trading between the rivals; the English markets trade witn 
were glutted with Indian produce: calicoes, chintzes ™“‘"'°"™ 
and silks, and the English manufacturers, feeling the effects of the 
excessive importation of these goods, petitioned for their prohibi- 
tion, and obtained some relief in enhanced duties. All Been: 
these circumstances caused alarm, both to the in- ment of the 
terlopers and to the company; and in 1702 brought India Com. 
about the eventual amalgamation of all traders to India, ™””" 
under the appellation of the United East India Company, which 
was established under Queen Anne’s charter. 

By the inventory of the coinpany’s possessions at that period, 
the various localities in India are more clearly detailed gnumeration 
than elsewhere, and may be enumerated as follows: of the com 
In Western India, the factories of Surat, Baroche, sesstone. 
Ahmedabad and Swally, with Bombay and its dependencies— 
Anjengo, Carwar, Tellicherry and Calicut. In Persia, factories 
at Ispahan, Shiraz, and Gambroon. On the Coromandel coast, 
Fort St. George or Madras, Fort St. David, with three square 
miles of territory, and the factories of Cuddalore, Masulipatam, 
Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Vizagapatam. In Bengal, Fort 
William, aud Chutanuttee or Calcutta, and its territory; with 
factories at Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Réj Mahal, and 
Cossimbazar. Six years was allowed for mutual ar- gar odor 
rangements, and the final adjustment of the financial Pb!n’s award. 
affairs of both societies was made under an award by Earl 
Godolphin, dated September 29,1708. The previous 
proceedings had at least checked local irregularities, poalticn 
and the amalgamation of interests and capital no doubt fytnenewe™ 


by the new 
strengthened the English connection with India in q *"™"sement 
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very remarkable degree, at ® period when continued rivalry and 
dissension would have been attended with most disastrous results. 
Aurungzebe was dead, and his empire was about to experience the 
convulsions of a great, but expiring dynasty. 

It will be evident that the position of the English had now 
Detatlaof materially increased in local as well as general power. 
factories. = In Western India, Bombay formed an impregnable posi- 
tion, highly favourable to trade ; and the older factories subordinate 
to it were flourishing. On the Coromandel coast, Madras had 
grown to be a large city with a strong fort; and Negapatam, or 
Nag Puttun, with three square miles of territory, had been pur- 
chased from Rajah Ram, regent of the Mahrattas, and Fort St. 
David built on it; while the older settlements at Vizagapatam 
and Masulipatam, which had prospered under the protection of 
the kings of Golcondah, were now secured by grants from the 
imperial government. In Bengal, after the peace with Aurung- 
Buledera rebe of 1690, Mr. Jeb Charnock had returned from 
retanlished ~~ Madras, and established the English factory at Chuta- 
Charnock, — nuttee, on the left bank of the Hooghly, which, with 
several adjacent villages, he was allowed to purchase. In 1698, 
Rahim Khan, the last of the once powerful Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal, rebelled, and for a time set the viceroy at defiance. The 
unprotected European settlements could not be assisted, 


rien of and were told to make provision for their own safety ; 
factories in. and thus the jealousy which had hitherto existed against 
enon all defences was relaxed. The French, the Dutch, and 


the Danes fortified their respective factories, and after the defeat of 
Fort William Rahim Khan by a Moghul army under the Prince 
pat: Azim, and his death in the action, the English were 
permitted to complete the fortifications of their settlement, now 
called Calcutta, by the erection of Fort William, named after the 
reigning king of England.' 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH (continued), 1708 to 1746. 


THe events connected with the decline of the Moghul empire 
had little effect upon the English, and their prosperity as traders 
continued unimpaired. Bombay was affected for a while by the 
piracies of Kanhojec Angria, a Mahratta chief, who, possessed 

1 Note.—The student is referred to Grant’s ‘History of the East India 
Company,’ Bruce's ‘ Annals,’ Mill's ‘History of India,’ Orme’s ¢ Historical 
Fragments,’ Anderson’s ‘ Orizin of Commerce,’ Stewart's ‘ History of Bengal,’ 


Beveridge’s ‘ History of India,’ for details of the events of the period embraced 
in this chapter. —M. 7. 
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of strong fortresses upon the coast, claimed tribute by sea, as 
his fellow-chieftains exacted it by land. He respected |... - 
no flag or nation, and defied alike the English and the Kanhojee 
Portuguese. In 1722, an expedition against his fort “8 

of Colaba was undertaken by the authorities of Goa and Bombay 
in concert ; on which occasion Commodore Matthews commanded 
three vessels; but the attack failed, and was not renewed, and the 
Mahratta piracies continued. In 1727, a fine English ship, laden 
with a valuable cargo, was cut off by Angria, and his peat of 
death, which occurred in 1728, was esteemed a relief, Aust 
especially as his sons contested his possessions. In addition to 
the wars occasioned by their differences, the Seedee of Jinjeera 
‘was in perpetual strife with the Péshwah, and the neighbourhood 
of the Bombay harbour became the scene of frequent contentions. 
The authorities of Bombay, however, wisely preserved their 
neutrality, and the settlement flourished almost beyond expecta- 
tion. In 1737, the Portuguese formally espoused the war petween 
cause of Sumbhajee Angria, against his brother Manajee, the Pertu- 
who was supported by the Péshwah, and this led to Mahrattae. 

a war between them and the Péshwah, and to an attack by his 
forces upon the island of Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, which 
the Portuguese still retained. On that occasion, the Fort of 
Tannah was captured by the Mahrattas, and the war continued 
during the ensuing year and 1739, under the direction of Chimna- 
jee Appa, the Péshwah’s brother, who carried on his operations 
with much skill and vigour. The Portuguese were expelled from 
Salsette, and on May 16, 1739, the fort of Bassein en 
capitulated to the Mahrattas, after a close siege which taken ny 
had lasted from February 17. The siege and defence ‘'’™""™'** 
of this important place were alike creditable to the bravery of both 
parties. The loss of the Portuguese in killed and wounded was 
admitted to be 800 men, while that of the besiegers was acknow- 
ledged to be upwards of 5,000. During the war, the Portuguese 
accused the English of assisting the Mahrattas; and there is no 
doubt that some shells and shot had been sold tothem In other 
respects, they maintained a strict neutrality: though the fact of 
a new commercial treaty having been executed with Chimnajee 
Appa after the siege of Bassein was concluded, that is, in July 
1739, has at best a suspicious appearance. 

In Bengal, the settlement at Calcutta also continued to prosper, 
in spite of the convulsions of the province. Under the prosperity ot 
government of the celebrated viceroy, Moorshid Kooly Bens! 
Khan, the country had attained a high degree of prosperity ; and 
upwards of a million sterling, after paying the cost of troops and 
management, were annually remitted to Dehly. Moorshid Kooly 
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died in the year 1725, and his son-in-law, Shujah-ood-deen, was 
nominated in his stead—but to Bengal and Orissa only, Behar being 
separated from the viceroyalty. During his administration, the 
settlement of the Ostend India Company at Bunkipoor—against 
which the English and Dutch had protested—was attacked by s 
Ostend East force sent by the viceroy under the orders of the emperor, 
India com- and the company’s representatives obliged to withdraw 
pelied. permanently from Bengal. On the death of Shujab- 
ood-deen, who had governed Bengal with considerable ability for 
fourteen years, he was succeeded by his son, Serefrnz Khan ; but 
aise his government was weak and of short duration. Alhi- 
Khan be: = verdy Khan, an Afghan officer, commander of his 
viceroy of father’s troops, intrigued against him at Dehly, outbid 
Bengel- him with the emperor, and finally secured a patent of 
appointment for himself. Under these circumstances, both parties 


Serefraz resorted to war, and in an action which ensued in the 
Khan de month of May 1740, Serefraz Khan was totally defeated 
slain. and killed. Two days afterwards the conqueror entered 


Moorshidabad in triumph, and took possession of the government 
His wealth ig Without further opposition. He sequestered the pro- 
confiscated. erty of the ex-viceroy’s family, and, as was the custom 
of the period, remitted it to Dehly ; and 1,000,000%. sterling in 
coin, and nearly that amount in jewels and other valuables, is 
evidence of the wealth which in those days was derivable from 
such an office as an imperial viceroyalty. 

Aliverdy’s reign, for it can be called little else, was a vigorous 
Vigourot one: He drove out of his territory all partizans of 
Aliverdy Serefraz Khan’s party, and it has already been related 

how he dealt with the first Mahratta invasion; but 

their hold on Bengal was not a light one, and was materially 
assisted by the rebellion of Moostufa Khan and the Afghan troops 
in 1745, which they assisted. The defeat and death of Moostufa 
Khan for a time delayed their progress; but they re turnedyear 
Manratta {te year, and caused so much distress throughost 
demands Bengal, that Aliverdy Khan was eventually obliged, in 
aimitted, 1751, to admit their demands—to cede to Rughoojee 
Bhéslay the province of Orissa, and to agree to pay thirteen lacs 
—130,000/.—personally as the chouth of Bengal. The English at 
Calcutta were perfectly neutral in all these contests—indeed, could 
The Mahratta D2Tely defend themselves: and, often threatened by the 
ditch of Mahrattas, threw up around their settlement a ditch 
en and rampart which, known under the appellation of 
the ‘ Mahratta ditch,’ served for many years afterwards as the 
municipal boundary. The trade of the settlement seems to hare 
been satisfactorily progressive, and the factories and other agencies 
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throughout the province were unmolested ; but no particular re- 
cords of the period appear in any history, and it may be inferred 
that no events of any remarkahle moment occurred. 

In Madras, however, it was very different. In the year 1744, 
war was declared mutually between the English and , 
French, which was destined to affect the Carnatic in Madras. on 
@ greater degree than might at first view be deemed the Engitsu 
possible. It is, however, necessary to take a brief “"**™™* 
retrospective view of Carnatic affairs, in order to understand the 
condition in which they stood at the period alluded to. The 
campaigns of Zoolficar Khan in the Carnatic, during saministra- 
the reign of Aurungzebe, have been already detailed. J Oinnr 
He was succeeded, on his transfer to Dehly and the *#. 
northern provinces, by Déood Khan Punnee, who made personal 
friends of the English at Madras, and sometimes visited them, and 
joined the deep carousals which were features of the period. He 
was removed, as had already been related, to Guzerat, and killed 
in the action with Hoosein Ally near Boorhanpoor, . 4... cous 
in 1715. On leaving the Carnatic, he had appointed acts as 
Saadut Oolla as his deputy, who governed the pro- as 
vinces from 1710, to his death in 1732, with much moderation 
and ability. On his demise, his nephew, Dost Ally Khan, assumed 
the government, as it were independently ; for it does 
not appear that the emperor, the nominal, or Nizam- Khan 
ool-Moolk, the real superior, were consulted at all. 
The latter, however, was too deeply engaged in the political events 
of Dehly and the Mahrattas, toalter the succession, and cat con- 
had he been even disposed to interfere, it would have ‘tions. 
given rise to a remarkable contest. Dost Ally had one son, Sufdur 
Ally, and had married two daughters, one to Moortuza Ally 
Khan, the other to Chunda Sahib; and a struggle ensued for the 
government. While this was in progress, the Mahrattas under 
Rughoojee Bhéslay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with 
them, Dost Ally was slain. Sufdur Ally now made terms with 
Rughoojee, and on condition of the payment of 1,000,000/. 
sterling, was recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic. 

But meanwhile, Chunda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, hud obtained, by treachery, possession of Tri- 
chinopoly; and Sufdur Ally was too weak to attack him. Rugh- 
oojee, therefore, returned to the Carnatic after his visit to 
Sattara in 1741, and renewed the siege, when Chunda Sahib was 
obliged to capitulate, and, as a measure of safety,was | 
sent to Sattara. During these transactions, however, eapitulates to 
he had placed his wife and family in the French “8° 
settlement of Pondicherry, under the charge of Monsieur Dupleix, 
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the governor; and this act led subsequently to many strange 
and important events. In a year after his assumption of the 
Sufdur Ally government, Sufdur Ally was assassinated by Moortuza 
aseassinated. 4 iy, who was proclaimed Nawé4b; but the family of 
Sufdur Ally bad obtained protection in the English factory of 
Madras, and his son, a minor, was also proclaimed as successor 
to his father. To put an end to these convulsions, Nizam-cool- 
Nizam-ool Moolk, as has been already related, marched from 
ee Hyderabad in 1743, at the head of an overwhelming 


int 
Auwur Sai force, and, setting aside the claims of Chunda Sahib, 


Carnatic, and Moortuza Ally, appointed Anwur-ood-deen, or 
Anwur Sahib, to the government of the province during the 
minority of the son of Sufdur Ally. The young Nawéb was, how- 
ever, assassinated a few years later, and Anwur-ood-deen became 
Nawab, or Nabob, of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of 
the family which still exists. The foregoing sketch has been 
introduced in order to explain the relations which existed 
between Anwur-ood-deen and Chunda Sahib. The former had 
attached himself to the English, the latter to the French ; and at 
this juncture the war between the English and French com- 
menced. 

Before the declaration of war—indeed, as early as 1741—the 
Labour- French ministry sent an armament to India under 
Germutecnea ML. Labourdonnais, who, already distinguished by his 
tu lndia, talents, and by his successful government of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with 
the politics and resources of India. He was to watch the pro- 
Yreraution gress of events in Europe, and be ready to act against 
welch the English in case war should be declared. These 
ministry. preparations were known to the English ministry, who, 
in order to check them, sent a squadron of four ships to India 
under Commodore Barnet, which for some time cruised success- 
eee a fully in the Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration 
gement off of war proceeded to the Coromandel coast. On June 
Neganatam. 95 1746, they fell in with the fleet of Labourdonnais, 
and an indecisive action ensued off Negapatam, which ended in 
the retirement of the English squadron to Ceylon, the reason 
The English ®8Signed for the act being the unseaworthy condition 
retreat. of the flagship, a vessel carrying 64 guns. The 
retreat of the English fleet left the coast open to Labour- 
donnais. He proceeded to Pondicherry, where he in vain en- 
nore deavoured to excite Dupleix to co-operation; but 
dennals and Dupleix had other schemes of his own in view, and 

was not to be moved. Labourdonnais was, however, 
by no means without energy. He kmew how helpless and de- 
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fenceless Madras really was; he had a fine force at his 
command, and, with nine ships and two mortar vessels, yradras 
anchored in the Madras roads on September 14. He Deslesed by 
immediately landed his troops, and commenced the donnals 
siege of the fort with 300 European sailors and soldiers, 400 
Indians, and 400 Africans: and had as many in reserve, with 
ample stores, and ammunition for his guns. Against these 
forces the Madras factory could oppose barely 300 Europeans ; 
many of them, the merchants and clerks of the factory, were 
non-combatants. In addition to the land attack, the fort was 
bombarded from the sea: and though the factory held out for 
some days in hope of a diversion by the English fleet, 

it surrendered on September 25, the Council promising surrenders to 
to pay a moderate ransom. This was subsequently ‘° **°"*™ 
fixed at 44 lacs—440,000/.— irrespective of the merchandise, and 
after three months, the settlement was to be evacuated, and to 
remain unmolested during the war. 

To this convention Dupleix gave his unqualified opposition, and 
declined to become a party to it. The fort of Ma- .. 4. 
dras, he said, should have been razed to the ground, refuses to 
and the English deported; and it was with dismay terms ot 
that the English found they were to remain at his “°° 
mercy. Labourdonnais could not, or would not, stay in India; 
he sailed for the Mauritius, and on his arrival found tats 
he had been superseded, and had no resource but to donnais 
return home. The vessel in which he sailed waa “0% 
captured, and he was taken to England, where he was honourably 
and hospitably received and entertained; but on his yoj, 
arrival in France, he was imprisoned in the Bastille, mpueoned., 
on March 2, 1748. Here he remained more than two acquitted. 
years without a trial, and when it took place, was acquitted of all 
the charges made against him; but his sufferings had 
been great; he was reduced to poverty, and died, so to 
speak, of a broken heart. 


His death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH (continued), 1746 to 1751— 
THE WAR IN THE CARNATIC. 


Ow the departure of Labourdonnais, Madras remained in posses- - 

sion of his troops, a member of the Council of Pondicherry being 

in charge of the local administration. If the English, under the 
DD 
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expectation of an attack from the French, had previously made 
an arrangement with the Nawdb of the Carnatic to afford them 
assistance, and had paid liberally for the services of his troops, 
Intervention Madras might have been better defended; but the 
ene Aen Council was irresolute, entirely duametetomed to war, 
Carnatic. and the opportunity paseed by. The Nawab, however, 
irritated by an attack upon the settlement within his jurisdic- 
tion, and from which he had derived friendly assistance, now re- 
monstrated with Dupleix ; but being haughtily refused satisfaction 
Histroops DY him, attempted to enforce his demands, and sent his 
defeated be 800 Mafooz Khan, at the head of 10,000 men, to drive 
the French from Madras. He attacked the place on 
October 21, but was defeated in a sally by the French troops, 
and took up a position at Maliapoorum, or St. Thomé, about 
Andagainet four miles south of Madras, where he hoped to cut 
Mallapoorum. off succour from Pondicherry. Here he was assailed in 
front and rear, with great effect, by the French, and after con- 
Violation of siderable slaughter of his men, his army fled. Madras 
aa being now secure, Dupleix deliberately violated the 
Dupleix. —_ convention made by Labourdonnais. On October 30, 
he summoned a meeting of the English, confiscated all their 
The Engitsn Property, and offered them the alternative of remaining 
publicly ‘a8 prisoners of war on parole, or being sent to Pondi- 
cherry. Some escaped to Fort St. David: but the 
governor and most of the inhabitants were taken to Pondicherry, 
and publicly degraded by being marched through the streets. 
Dupleix’s next operation was an attack upon Fort St. David, 
Fatlureof  @ Strong work fourteen miles south of Pondicherry, but 
ertackon =—=-_— in this he was unsuccessful ; a portion of the attacking 
David. party was severely handled by a force sent for the 
relief of the place by the Nawab, under his sons Mafooz Khan 
and Mahomed Ally; and a siege being impracticable, the troops, 
which had been commanded by a Swiss officer, named Paradis, 
Dupieis retreated. Disappointed in this, and in a subsequent 
attacketbe attempt to surprise the place, Dupleix now com- 
territory. § menced reprisals against the Nawéb’s territory about 
Madras, which excited so much alarm, that the Nawab, now 
wWhoahan.  Dehieving, from Dupleix’s representations, that the 
dons the English had no rea] power, abandoned them, and sent 
his son Mafooz Khan to Pondicherry, where he was 
received with great pomp. The fort of St. David still, however, 
held out, and had received a supply of money and a reinforce- 
Fort Bt. ment of twenty men from Ceylon. On March 2, 1747, 
lieved by a another French force was seen approaching for a third 


Engiant time, and the garrison drew up to receive them. 
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While the parties were interchanging distant cannon-shots, 
some ships were descried nearing the coast, which proved 
to be the long-looked for English fleet. Fort St. David was 
immediately reinforced, and the fleet passed on to Madras, where 
a French ship of sixty guns lying there was destroyed; 1. noct 
but the approach of the monsoon rendered any opera- returns to 
tions against the place impossible, and the squadron “7°” 
returned to Ceylon. 

Before another season opened, Major Stringer Lawrence, a 
distinguished officer, arrived at Fort St. David ascom- . 
mander of all the forces of the company in India, and Major 
some treacherous communications from natives were ~~~ 
detected and punished, which events added to the security of the 
place. On June 7, the French fleet again attacked the settlement, 
but without effect. The enemy suffered heavy loss in an assault upon 
Cuddalore, the native town, and retreated precipitately; and on 
July 29, a large fleet from England made its appearance, arrival of 
and being joined by the squadron under Admiral Griffin, Enetteh ‘cet. 
amounted to thirty sail of ships. The land forces at Fort St. 
David now amounted to 3,700 Europeans, and about 2,500 na- 
tives, partly disciplined. 

With this force, the siege of Pondicherry was decided upon, and 
the Nawab, emboldened by the new exhibition of power Bist 
and resources, promised co-operation. But the siege, Pondicherry 
from many causes—principally the unskilful direction an 
of the engineer officers—proved an utter failure. It had lasted 
fifty days, the monsoon was commencing, and upwards of 1,000 
Europeans had died from casualties and the effects of climate. It 
was therefore raised, and the troops returned to Fort St. David. 
Dupleix made the most of his success: writing to every native 
court in India, including that of the emperor, that the English 
were cowards, who, with overwhelming forces, had been wun- 
able to recover their losses, or retrieve their honour. Another 
campaign would, there is little doubt, have had a far different 
termination. The English were all powerful at sea; succours 
to the French could not approach them, and Madras peace 
would have been recovered. Meanwhile peace had POreet wna 
been concluded between the nations of Europe, and France. 
Madras was given up. 

It was now that the real ambition of Dupleix began to show 
itself. The war with the English had been confined to a, 
purely local affairs; but during its continuance he had sites oe 
already witnessed the ease with which his handful of °°” * 
Europeans had overthrown a host of Moghul soldiers; he 
had already made some progress in disciplining natives; and if 

DD2 
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he cast his military means into any of the disputes between native 
authorities, there could be no question of success, and of the 
foundation of a military power in India, far transcending in 
national glory and advantage anything to be derived from trade. 
The same thoughts, at the same time, seem to have influenced the 
Proposals ot English, who, with a fine force at their command, were 
Sanhojee of ying inactive at Fort St. David. Sanhojee, a relative 
the English. of the Mahratta Rajah of Tanjore, made offers, as a 
claimant to the throne—of which he had been dispossessed by 
an illegitimate brother—of immense sums and territorial cessions, 
eociiica if he were assisted by a force; and his offers were ac- 
of Captain cepted. The first expedition, under Captain Cope, set 

iis out in March 1749; but a furious storm, which over- 
took it in April, ao completely disorganised the equipments, causing 
also the loss of a ship of sixty guns, that it was abandoned. It 


Major was renewed under Major Lawrence, who captured 
Lawrence = Dévicotta, an operation rendered memorable by the 
field. conduct of Clive, who had recently joined the army, 


and whose brilliant services will be hereafter detailed. Sanhojee 
gained a pension by the movement, and the further progress of 
the English was stayed by the cession of Dévicotta by 
the Rajah of Tanjore, with a small territory, and pay- 
ment of the expenses of the war. Thus concluded the 
first insignificant attempt, in India, of English interference in 
native affairs; but that of Dupleix was of a far different 
character. 

It will be remembered that Chunda Sahib, on his surrender of 
the fort of Trichinopoly to the Mahrattas in 1741, had been sent 
prisoner to Sattara, and that his wife and family had been com- 
mitted by him to the charge of Dupleix, who had afforded them 
a secure retreat in Pondicherry. Madame Dupleix, though of pure 
French parentage, had been born and educated in Pondicherry, and 
consequently spoke the vernacular languages as her mother-tongue. 
Madame She appears also to have been of an intriguing spirit; 
Dupletys — for it was she who managed the traitorous correspon- 
intrigue, dence with the native troops of the English at Fort 
St. David, which was detected and punished. Madame Dupleix 
grew to be on terms of intimacy with the wife of Chunda Sahib, 
and readily listened to her schemes for obtaining her husband’s 
liberty, to which want of money to bribe the court at Sattara 
seemed to be the only obstacle. Could he be releused, there 
was no doubt, as he was a popular prince, and Anwur-ood- 
deen, the Naw&b, was much the reverse, that the people 
would declare for him; and, supported by Dupleix’s army— 
now idle — would quickly give him the ascendant in the 


Adjustment 
of the 
dispute. 
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Carnatic. This was the opportunity for establishing the poli- 
tical influence of his nation, for which Dupleix had puptety 
long thirsted, and he eagerly embraced it. Seven lacs cpters into, 
of rupees—70,000.—were advanced by Dupleix, and ten. 
remitted by Chunda Sahib’s wife secretly to her husband, and he 
was at once set at liberty. 

Early in 1748 Clunda Sahib left Sattara, accompanied by a few 
tried friends, and being a well-lmown leader, was engaged by the 
Rajah of Chittledroog, then at war with Bednore. In cyanda sanid 
an action which ensued, however, he was taken prisoner "!es#e¢. 
and thus delayed ; but at this juncture Nizam-ool-Moolk died, and 
Anwur-cod-deen, deprived of the aid of his master and ., oy. 
patron, might not be able to resist. Consequent on Moolk's 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s death, a contest now ensued be- a 
tween his second son, Nasir Jung, and his nephew, Mozuffer 
Jung, the son of Nizam-ool-Moolk’s daughter. Mo- chunaa sanid 
zuffer Jung was in no position to contest the Deccan, {ins 
but he was joined by Chunda Sahib, who disclosed to Juns. 
him his connection with the French ; and at the head of a respect- 
able force they marched towards the Carnatic, being , .. 
jvined by a French detachment of 400 Europeans and detachment 
2,000 disciplined Sepoys, under M. d’Auteuil. Anwur- “7“™** 
ood-deen prepared to meet the invasion with spirit; but it is 
somewhat unaccountable why he did not apply for gnwarcond- 
assistance from the English. It is probable, perhaps, ‘cen prerares 
that their ill-success in the Tanjore affair had caused !vasion. 
them to fall in his estimation as soldiers, or he may have de- 
precated any assistance from foreigners, which could only be 
obtained by great sacrifices. Be this as it. may, he met the 
invaders at Amboor, where he had posted his army, ..,. 4. 
and was defeated and slain in the combat. His two feated and 
sons, however, escaped. The war was, for the present, * 
at an end; the conquerors entered Arcot with great pomp; 
Mozuffer Jung was proclaimed Soobahdar of the Deccan, and 
Chunda Sahib Nawéb of the Carnatic. Thence the qpe antes at 
allies proceeded to Pondicherry, where Dupleix enter- Pondicherry. 
tained his guests with regal magnificence, and received from them 
n grant of eighty-one villages near the town. Dupleix ,, 
now urged his allies to complete their conquest of the viliages to 
province ; but Chunda Sahib turned into Tanjore, from ‘"° *"*""™ 
the rajah of which he hoped to exact a heavy sum of money, if 
not to dispossess him of his kingdom. The rajah made little re- 
sistance, and engaged ultimately to pay seventy lacs of rupees 
—700,000/.—by instalments. While the allies were occupied 
in these inconsequent operations, they received news from 
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Dupleix that Nasir Jung had arrived from the Deccan with an 
immense army, and was already in possession of Arcot. There- 
upon they retired at once to Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile the Council of Madras had fallen into great per- 
Verplexity at Plexity as to what course they should pursue. Was it 
Snares: preferable to remain neutral, or to take a part in the 
war? This question was in some degree decided by the im- 
petuosity of Mahomed Ally, son of Anwur-ood-deen, who, after 
tne counet!t 8 father’s death, had fled to Trichinopoly, where the 
assiststhe family and treasure were deposited, and urgently be- 
Anwurood- sought assistance; 120 European soldiers were sent to 
him, but at the same time, by a strange inconsistency, 
the fleet of Admiral Boscawen was permitted to depart for 
England. The Council were, however, committed in their policy 
Advance ot by the succour of Mahomed Ally; and as Nasir Jung, 
Nasir Jung. with his huge army of 300,000 men, advanced upon 
Pondicherry, they sent to his camp 600 Europeans under Major 
Lawrence, and Mahomed Ally also joined it with 6,000 horse. 
On the other hand, Dupleix augmented his force, with his allies, 
to 2,000 Europeans; but some disagreement, the cause of which 
has never transpired, existed between the French officers and 
Dupleix ; they refused to fight, and with their men were sent to 
Pondicherry. On this, Mozuffer Jung surrendered himself to his 
uncle ; but Chunda Sahib, fighting bravely, escaped. It might be 
supposed that the French combination was now broken up. Nasir 
Jung returned to Arcot, and Major Lawrence, unable to effect any 
object favourable to the English interests, returned to Madras. 

Dupleix, however, was as active in intrigue as ever. He dis- 
Dupleix’s covered, through an agent, that there was great dis- 
intrigues. —-_ content in the camp of Nasir Jung, and that the Patén 
chiefs of Kurnool, Cuddapa, and Savanoor, were in secret mutiny. 
He attacks de now sent an expedition by sea to Masulipatam, 
Masulipatam. which was carried by assault. Malomed Ally, with 
whom was an English detachment under Captain Cope, after some 
The ¥rench esultory movements, refused to pay its expenses, and 
nudaulics |, it was withdrawn to Madras; upon which the French, 
med Ally. in company with Chunda Sahib, attacked and routed 
him with great slaughter, and the reduction of Ginjee followed. 
eeatieduae Nasir Jung, now alarmed by these active movements 
negotiates. and successes, sought to treat with Dupleix; but the 
with Duplelx: French were now again masters of the situation, and 
Dupleix’s demands rose in proportion. Mozuffer Jung was to 
Ga Packe be set at liberty, Masulipatam and its dependencies 

ceded to the French, and Chunda Sahib invested 
as Nawdb of the Carnatic. Nasir Jung would have resisted 
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these hard terms, and ordered his army to fight; but it was one 
thing to order and another to execute. The army was well- 
nigh immovable, and Nasir Jung, having in vain tried pies 
to advance for the recovery of Ginjee, was obliged to demands 
accept the demands, heavy as they were, and to draw aoe 
up the treaty. But there had been delay: and delay was in- 
tolerable to M. Dupleix. He had no assurance that the treaty 
would be executed, and he ordered an advance of his forces at 
Ginjee to enforce it; they amounted only to 800 Europeans 
and 3,000 Sepoys, who marched from Ginjee on December 4, to 
the attack of an army believed to be upwards of 300,000 strong, 
with 100 guns. When they neared the camp, which papeix 
extended for eighteen miles, they were led, by a guide Sttarkathe 
from their confederates, to the division occupied by %asir Jung. 
Nasir Jung, and attacked it at night. Early in the morning 
Nasir Jung mounted his elephant to ascertain the progress of the 
fight, and soon discovered he was betrayed. Upbraiding yasir sung 
the Nawab of Kurnool with his treachery, he was shot *°- 
dead by that chieftain as he spoke, and the conflict was at an end. 
Mozuffer Jung was at once proclaimed Soobahdar of the 
Deccan; and accompanied by M. de la Touche, the French 
commander, proceeded to Pondicherry, where M. Dupleix, 
more than ever triumphant, and Chunda Sahib, gav pupteis's 
him a magnificent reception. While it lasted, indeed, *°c¢s* 
the result of his policy was more magnificent than Dupleix, in his 
wildest dreams, had ever perhaps contemplated. He had 4, appointea 
not only created a Nawab of the Carnatic, but a governor of 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. He was appointed governor !ndia. 
of all the Moghul territory south of the Krishna; Chunda Sahib 
was to be subject to him; the coinage was to be struck at Pondi- 
cherry, and to the French nation was ceded Masulipatam and 
its dependencies, with other portions, yielding probably five lacs, 
or 60,000/., per vear. For his own share of Nasir Jung's treasure 
he was to receive twenty lacs, or 200,000/, and the expenses of 
the war; and gratuities to the officers were provided for on equally 
liberal terms. But these were not the only claims. , 
which Mozuffer Jung had to satisfy. The three traitor the! Pain 
Nawébs made their own demands. The territories “*"*”* 
they had usurped were to be confirmed ; they were to be exempt 
from payment of tribute, and half the treasury of Nasir Jung was 
to be bestowed upon them. Mozuffer Jung, as well he might be, 
was afraid of these turbulent feudatories, and would not 
trust himself with them without a French escort. M. aerached 
Busy, therefore, the ablest officer at Dupleix’s dis- Nuzumer 
posal, was detached with him in command of 300 2¥%s 
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Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys, and Mozuffer Jung marched for 
Hyderabad on January 4, 1751. On entering the territory of the 
The Nawib Nawab of Kurnool, an ambuscade was discovered ; the 
ils Mo urno er French troops attacked and carried the defile, but in 

pursuing the Patans, the Nawéb of Kurnool, finding 
escape impossible, turned upon Mozuffer Jung, whom Bussy had 
Aamirabio 00 unable to restrain, and slew him, himself being 
conductof immediately killed. Instant action was necessary : and 
sail Bussy, without hesitation, sent for Salabut Jung, the 
third son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and caused him, with the consent 
of the army, to be proclaimed Soobahdar of the Deccan. By this 
measure, tranquillity was at once restored ; and it is impossible not 
to award to M. Bussy the highest meed of honour for his 
ready presence of mind, and great ability and vigour of conduct. 
He was not exacting in his demands on the new soobahdar. He 
might have required and exacted many additional con- 


Mozufter 


Jung's ., cessions to his nation, and no opposition would have 
Are can- been made to them; but he was content with the con- 


id firmation of what had already been confirmed by Mo- 
zuffer Jung, and with this even M. Dupleix was satisfied. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH AND WAR IN THE CARNATIC 
(concluded), 1751 To 1754. 


A 8TRANGE complication of affairs had now ensued. The English 
Comptication 824 French in the Carnatic, though their nations were 
ofCarnatic at peace, had taken up different sides of native politics ; 
pre: and the real question at issue, the eventual local supe- 
riority, was to be fought out under cover of them. After the 
departure of Mozuffer Jung, the English would probably have 
acknowledged Chunda Sahib as NawAb, if their ally, Mahomed 
Ally, were secured in Trichinopoly ; but to this Dupleix would by 
Siege of no means consent: and Chunda Sahib’s first act, after 
Tricine? taking possession of Arcot, in February 1751, was to 
Bani advance to the siege of Trichinopoly with his own 
forces and 800 French auxiliaries. The former weak garrison of 
English soldiers sent to the aid of Mahomed Ally from Madras, has 
been already mentioned : and Lieutenant Clive was now despatched 
with a further reinforcement; but Mahomed Ally, perhaps dis- 
trustful of them, and under apprehension from the superior forces 
of hia rival, called in the aid of the Mahratta chief, Moorary Rao of 
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Gooty, Nunjeréj, the regent of Mysore, and the troops of Tanjore. 
Meanwhile Clive, whose daring spirit and military Sass 
talent were becoming more and more developed, con- pedition to 
ceived the bold design of seizing Arcot while the troops “"" 

of Chunda Sahib were drawn off for the siege of Trichinopoly ; 
and, on his return to Fort St. David, laid his plan before Mr. 
Saunders, the governor of Madras, who at once appreciated the 
boldness and strategetic utility of the measure. 200 European 
soldiers, 300 Sepoys, and ten field-pieces, were all that could be 
spared ; and with these Clive marched directly upon eee 
Arcot, through a tremendous storm of wind and rain, possession of 
reached it on August 31, and took possession of it, un- "°°: 
opposed by the garrison, who had fled. It was almost an open 
town ; but the fort was tenable, and by strengthening the defences, 
and scouring the country around for supplies, he made the position 
very formidable. 

As he had supposed, his movement at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Chunda Sahib, and a force was detached from arcot 
Trichinopoly for the siege of Arcot. It is impossible >e*!esed. 
to follow the details of this siege, which forms one of the noblest 
exploits of Clive’s remarkable life; but for seven weeks, ices noble 
relief from Madras having failed to reach him, he defence. 
bravely withstood the efforts of 10,000 native troops and 150 
French. The fort was breached in several places; the scarcity 
was 80 great that the native troops drank the water in which rice 
was boiled, while they gave the rice to the Europeans; and the 
danger of capture seemed so imminent, that Clive despatched a 
messenger to Moorary Raéo, whose camp was about thirty miles 
distant, to come to his assistance. On November 14, however, the 
troops of Chunda Sahib, under their commander Rajah _. , , ..a1. 
Sahib, advanced to the storm. There were two prace anteare 
ticable breaches, and the defenders were reduced to evacuate the 
eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys; nevertheless the “"™ 
assailants were beaten back with great loss, and during the night 
evacuated the town. In the evening a reinforcement, under 
Captain Kilpatrick, arrived from Madras, and any further attack 
by the enemy was impossible. Clive now assumed the gure taxes 
offensive, and was joined by about 600 Mahratta horse, thefeld 
his own force being 200 Europeans and 700 Sepoys. With this, 
however, he defeated s combined French and native army under 
Rajah Sahib, at Arnee, and following up his advantage, yi. suc 
gave them another severe defeat at Caverypauk, where cesves 
he captured twelve pieces of artillery. He would now have ad- 
vanced to the relief of Trichinopoly, on which the strength of the 
French was concentrated; but the arrival of Major Lawrence 
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from England placed him in a subordinate position. Never before, 
however, in India, had British troops fought as they had under 
Clive, and never had native Sepoys so bravely emulated them. 
They had beaten the French in every encounter, and had risen 
immensely in native estimation. 

The operations begun under Clive were successfully continued 
ee under Lawrence, who advanced to the relief of Trichi- 
operations at nopoly, against which the French and Chunda Sahib 

‘had effected very little. Mahomed Ally’s allies from 
Mysore and Tanjore, with those of Moorary Rao, augmented his 
forces to an equality with those of Chunda Sahib, and in addition 
there were the English under Lawrence. After a series of opera- 
tions, which are interesting and well repay the perusal of the 
The French Student,! the French and Chunda Sahib were shut up 
in Seringham in the fortified pagoda of Seringham on an island in 
Lawrence. the Cavery, opposite to Trichinopoly. Here they were 
summoned to surrender at discretion, and M. Law, their com- 
mander, agreed to the terms offered. 600 Europeans with 300 
Sepoys laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, and 
thirty pieces of cannon with a large quantity of military stores 
were taken possession of. Chunda Sahib had previously obtained 
permission to depart, and had fallen into the hands of Monajee, 
the Tanjore general. His fate is thus related by Major Lawrence, 
Chunda Bahtp Who states in his narrative that at a council on the 
is beheaded. subject, at which the native chieftains could not agree, 
‘TI proposed that we should have the charge of him, and keep him 
confined in one of our settlements; this was by no means ap- 
proved, and we parted without coming to any resolution; but 
some of Monajee’s people put an end to the dispute by cutting off 
his head, which was done on June 3, 1752,’ and it may be added 
that Major Lawrence was in no position to prevent the act. The 
Continuation W@? did not, however, end with the death of Chunda 
otthowar, Sahib. The Mysore and Mahratta troops joined the 

; French, for Mahomed Ally had failed in all his agree- 
ments with his allies, and most notably in respect of surrendering 
Trichinopoly to the Mysore troops, as he had promised to do. 
Lawrence urged that the whole of the Carnatic should be first 
cleared of the enemy; but this opinion was overruled by Mr. 
Saunders, who sent a totally inadequate force against the great 
fort of Ginjee, which proved a miserable failure. This raised 
The French DUPleix’s hopes for a time, and his troops took the field ; 
defeated at but they were encountered at Bahoor, near Fort St. 
ee David, on August 27, and totally defeated by Lawrence 

1 Vide ‘Warin the Carnatic, 1761,’ Orme’s ‘ History,’ Mill's ‘ History,’ 
vol. iii; Beveridge’s ‘ History,’ vol. i. &c. 
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with the loss of eight guns, and all their military s‘ores; the 
officer in command, M. Kirjean, with 100 Europeans, being 
taken prisoner. This action, with the capture of Covelong and 
Chingleput by Clive, which were in reality two very desperate 
enterprises, closed the campaign of 1752. 

In 1753, as soon as the monsoon closed, the Mahrattas and Myso- 
Teans having meanwhile gone over to the French, the campaign of 
war was opened by an attack by the allies upon Trichino- i 
poly, in which an English garrison had been left under Captain 
Daltor. It had been occupied in perpetual checks of the Mysore 
troops, which sought to gain possession, and at length endeavoured 
to reduce the garrison by famine. Dalton’s provisions were nearly 
at an end, when he apprised Lawrence of the fact, who marched at 
once to his relief ; and by a curious coincidence, arrived on the same 
day as a French detachment, which reinforced the troops already 
in possession of the Seringham pagoda. After a series of minor 
operations, an action ensued near the fort, on Septem- yin at 
ber 20, 1753, in which the French, in a spirited charge Trichinopoly, 
with the bayonet, were defeated, and their commander, French | 
M. d’Autuc, taken prisoner. The forces of the allies were °“"* 
still, however, very numerous, and Major Lawrence and a consi- 
derable number of the troops being temporarily absent, the fort 
was assaulted on the night of November 27; but the _. oon 
attempt failed, and the loss of the French was very repulsed from 
severe. The repulse was, however, followed by a success, “°“"™ 
in which a convoy from Madras was surprised and cut off by the 
allied Mahrattas and Tanjoreans, assisted by the French, and in 
this manner the war continued till October 1754, the one party at 
times pressing the siege, and the other endeavouring to raise it, 
which occasioned many interesting and varied achievements. 

At this crisis, M. Dupleix found himself superseded by 
M. Godeheu, who had been specially sent from France arrival of 
to put an end to the war, and who reached India on Sioner 
August 2, 1754; and on October 10, a suspension of Gah. 
hostilities was agreed upon between ‘the French com- eaetireen 
missioner and Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, which qreaty te- 
was continued for three months in anticipation of a preing 
general treaty. On December 26 the more formal French. 
treaty was executed, the first article of which specifies that the 
companies should renounce all ‘ Moorish dignities,’ and refrain from 
further interference with native powers. The possessions of each 
were to be equalised, and are specified in the articles; and the 
treaty was to continue in force as made, pending the confirmation 
' or otherwise of the respective authorities in Europe. At first 
sight there undoubtedly appears a decided sacrifice of interests by 
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the French; and if the relinquishment of the Northern Circars had 
been actually included, no doubt would have been so. These 
territories, however, had been assigned by Salabut Jung to Bussy, 
in payment of his troops; and so fell out of the general category. 
eee But M. Dupleix’s masterly policy for the sway of the 
Dupleixs | Carnatic had been unduly broken up, his ally Chunda 
schemes —_ Sahib was dead ; and though his son, a minor, survived, 
and was even put forward by Dupleix, the opposite party, strength- 
ened by the English, had become too powerful. Dupleix’s fate was 
pee a melancholy termination to his ambitious schemes. 
Dupleix. § When he went back to France, his accounts proved his 
large claims on the Government ; for, in support of his policy, he had 
not only used his own private funds to the extent of 300,000/., but 
had borrowed largely. These debts were, however, repudiated by 
the French Government ; and though a letter of protection was 
granted to him against his creditors, he died of anxiety and vexa- 
tion, and in poverty—a second victim to the short-sighted policy 
and ignorance of the French nation. Nor can the eminent services 
gervicesot Of Mr. Saunders be passed over without remark. It is 
Mr. Saunders. questionable whether they were ever recognised ; certain 
at least, that they were never rewarded as they should have been. 
But for his undaunted resolution, and perseverance under all diffi- 
culties, Mahomed Ally, unworthy as he was, would never have 
been adequately supported. Mr. Saunders, with true good faith 
which never swerved, was determined that the French should not 
possess a governor of the Carnatic wholly dependent upon them ; 
and, amidst all difficulties and perplexities, calmly and persever- 
ingly worked out his purpose till the arrival of M. Godeheu 
placed the question beyond issue, in the treaty which was obtained 
from him, which, more than success against them in the field, 
humiliated the French in the opinion of the natives of India, and 
laid the foundation of British ascendency. 

Meanwhile M. Bussy had accompanied Salabut Jung, and the 
proceedings ®rmy had advanced as far as the Krishna river, when 
of Bussy. it was met by that of the Péshwah, who, instructed 
from Dehly, was acting in the interest of Ghazee-ood-deen, the 
late Nizam-ool-Moolk’s eldest son, and therefore the real successor 
to his dominions. An action was imminent, when the Péshwah 
received news from Sattara which obliged him to return. Shao 
had died in 1751 ; but before his demise, having no male offspring, 
he was induced to adopt Rama, or Rim Rajah, the son, as was 
alleged, of the second Sivajee, whose existence had hitherto been 
concealed ; but before Shao’s death the Péshwah had contrived to 
obtain an instrument from him, in which he and his descendants 
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were created the executive rulers of the Mahratta State, on condi- 
tion of governing it in the name and on the behalfof ,. | 

the great Sivajee’s posterity. Sukwar Bye, the widow of Pisnwan's 
Shao, would no doubt have opposed this arrangement, confirmed 
but under the effect of a taunting message from the °™*"7- 
Péshwah, who had discovered her conspiracy against him, she 
burned herself with her husband’s body. It was a base and cruel 
alternative, and was assisted by the unhappy lady’s brother ; but it 
secured the Péshwah’s present power, and its hereditary descent to 
his successors. The news received by the Péshwah now was that 
Tara Bye, the grandmother of Rim Rajah, had, with the assist- 
ance of several great chiefs, made a revolution at Sattara, by 
which Rim Rajah was to be delivered from the power of the 
Péshwah ; but the attempt proved abortive: the Rajah was kept 
in close confinement by Tara Bye herself, and the Gdikwar, who 
had aided her movement, was secured and imprisoned. 

The Péshwah was now at liberty to proceed against Salabut 
Jung, who, with M. Bussy, had reached Ahmed- war netween 
nugger. Thence they advanced upon Poona, and the {h¢ feshwah 
Mahratta army was defeated by a night attack on Jens. 
November 22, 1751. On the 27th, Salabut Jung was attacked 
in turn, and was saved only by the gallantry of the pefteat of tne 
French ; and the campaign continued, with occasional *"™** 
advantages, now to one side and now to the other, till Salabut 
Jung’s troops, already discontented by arrears of pay, an armistice 
threatened to mutiny. Under Bussy’s advice, there- ©*°* 
fore, the Péshwah's overtures were accepted, and an armistice 
ensued. Although the terms of these overtures did not transpire, 
they may be readily imagined. The Péshwah had been in treaty 
with Ghazee-ood-deen, now on his way to the Deccan, and had 
been promised extensive territorial cessions for his assistance in 
the inevitable contest with Salabut Jung; and itis therefore 
probable, that these cessions were also promised by Salabut 
Jung should he succeed. Thus the Péshwah’s neutrality was, 
for the present, apparently secured; while he evidently per- 
ceived that the side he should support in the contest must 
eventually prove victorious. Meanwhile, Rughoojee Bhdslay, 
during the campaign between Salabut Jung and the Péshwah, 
had invaded Western Berar, taken Gawilgurh and Narnalla, and 
occupied the country as far south as the Godavery. Ghazee-ood- 
deen was not opposed by his brother on his entry into the 
Deccan, and he was joined by the Péshwah, who, abandoning 
his promised neutrality, accompanied him to Aurungabad, and 
obtained from him the cession of the whole of the territory 
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between the Tapty and the Godavery, which included Western 
Berar. While encamped near the city, Ghazee-ood-deen ac- 
a , cepted an invitation from the mother of Nizam Ally, 
deen poi- one of his father’s widows who resided at Aurungabad, 
boned, 1752. ‘and partook of a poisoned dish, from the effects of 
which he almost directly expired. Whether the crime was 
instigated by Salabut Jung, or was one of the harem intrigues 
then only too common in great Mahomedan families, is nowhere 
eAucairaie explained ; but no odium seems to have attached 
viceroy of itself to Salabut Jung, now without a rival in the 
the Decca. Deccan. As to confirmation from Dehly, it was not 
now needed as a matter of security, and would be acknowledged 
only as an honorary compliment. No opposition to Salabut 
Jung was offered, and under Bussy’s advice, though unwillingly, 
he confirmed the grants to the Péshwah, already made by his 
brother, by which the Peyn Gunga became the southern boun- 
dary of the Mahratta possessions of Berar, the posts taken up by 
Rughoojee as far south as the Godavery being entirely with- 
drawn. be 

Bussy’s conduct throughout these events is entitled to the 
paca highest praise. It will be readily imagined that a 
conduct, foreigner, entirely unsupported, and dependent only 
upon a prince’s precarious favour, would become a mark for 
jealousy and conspiracy. He had no private means of his own, 
and must depend upon what he could locally obtain for the pay of 
his troops. After some struggles with the executive minister, Syed 
Lushkur Khan, who desired the dismissal of the Europeans, Bussy, 
who had been obliged to go to Masulipatam for change of air, sud- 
denly returned to Hyderabad, and marched to Aurungabad, where 
the court then was. His presence once more secured Salabut Jung, 
who dismissed his enemy; and, as a provision for the French 
auxiliaries, assigned to M. Bussy the whole of the eastern pro- 
vinces, called the Northern Circars, the revenue of which amounted 
to fifty lacs, or 500,000/., per annum. No European power in 
India had ever acquired such a possession. It was fertile and 
productive ; its coast was open for 600 miles, and communication 
with Hyderabad was easy and rapid. Nor did the convention 
of Pondicherry affect this possession, so long as M. Busey re- 
mained the servant only of a native power. The country was 
well and moderately managed, and Bussy became as much 
distinguished by his civil administration as by his military 
talent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH (continued), 
1754 To 1756. 


ALTHOUGH the treaty of Pondicherry put an end to the actual 
war in the Carnatic between the French and English, ,.. tion ot 
it did not prevent further undertakings in concert with the English 
native powers; while, on the other hand, the late andthelr 
allies could not understand why they should be de- "Ye ™"** 
barred from action by its provisions. Nunjeraéj, the regent of 
Mysore, declared he would not depart till he had obtained 
Trichinopoly; while Mahomed Ally, the nawéb, considering 
he had a right to tribute from Madura and Tinnevelly, two small 
States to the southward, called upon the English for assistance. 
The Mysoreans were cbliged to abandon their pretensions under 
an invasion of their dominions by the Péshwah; but the Madura 
expedition, which may be considered the first deliberate breach 
of the treaty, continued, and was prolonged by various tne péshwah 
circumstances for several years. In 1754, the Pésh- $00 Sanbt 
wah proceeded to the Carnatic to levy the national ‘he Carnatic. 
tribute, and Salabut Jung, accompanied by Bussy, also marched 
in the same direction. While Salabut Jung protected Mysore 
from the Mahrattas, he was bent upon exacting his tribute from 
that State, already impoverished by the expenses of the pussys 
Carnatic campaign ; and under these separate interests Pot!tlon. 
Bussy was placed in a delicate position, as his nation was in 
alliance with Mysore; but he contrived to extricate himself 
from it with his usual address, claiming to Mysore that his 
presence alone had prevented the Péshwah from plundering the 
country—which, indeed, was true. 
Colonel Clive, who had been absent on leave in England, 
returned to India in 1755; being sent out to Bombay guye returns 
in command of a large detachment of troops. While * India. 
in England, he had afforded much information in regard to the 
effects of the treaty of Pondicherry, and the real viwaceles 
strength and position of M. Bussy in the Deccan; ments in 
and had shown clearly that, as he said, ‘so long ian 
as there was one Frenchman in arms in the Deccan, or in 
India, there could be no peace. For his own part, he desired 
nothing better than to dispute the mastery of the Deccan with 
NM. Bussy;’ and it was perhaps then as privately clear to his 
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mind as it was avowedly so afterwards, that the whole of India 
The Englien must belong to the conqueror. At this time, the 
character character of the English was fast rising in popular 
estimated in estimation in India. The faithful manner in which 
“— they had supported the Naw4b of the Carnatic, in 
spite of their own weakness; the manner in which they had 
been reinforced, and their superiority by sea, were becoming 
gradually observed. 

In Bombay, their neighbour the Péshwah was not a person to 
The Péshwan "eslect his own interests : and though he had not been 
aud Bombay able to avail himself of English aid in reducing Surat, 
coalesce tore. another opportunity now presented itself. Toolajee 
press piracy. A ngria, who held possession of the coast between Ban- 
coote and Sawunt-warree, south of Bombay, had defied the Pésh- 
wah’s authority, whereas his brother Manajee acknowledged it. 
Toolajee’s piracies were very active and mischievous: and the 
Péshwabh, as also the English at Bombay, had severely suffered from 
them. Independent of Toolajee Angria, the chief of Sawunt- 
warree and the Rajah of Kolapore employed piratical vessels ; 
and by these means the coast had become extremely unsafe. In 
March 1755, the Péshwah prepared to co-operate with the English 
officers at Bombay for the reduction of these piratical forts; and 
though there were none of the king’s ships present, they sent 
Commodore James on March 27, with a vessel of forty-four guna, 
Beverndroog *0d a bomb-ketch, to be supported by the Mahratta 
captured, — fleet, against Severndroog, which was gallantly attacked 
and captured. It was made over to the Péshwah, according to 
stipulation ; and the English obtained from him Ban- 
cedes coote, which was their first territorial possession, except 
Bombay, on the western coast. The season was too 
far advanced for further operations, and the Bombay Council, as 
well on that account as their paucity of means, deferred them till 
the arrival of Colonel Clive’s force, and the fleet under Admiral 
Watson. Even, then, the question of employing Clive against 
Bussy in the Deccan, in which the Péshwah would no doubt have 
joined, instead of against Angria, was some time under considera~ 
tion. The Madras Council would have preferred action by land, 
and strenuously urged this measure, but the authorities of Bombay 
were doubtful whether, under the treaty of Pondicherry, they 
could enter on such & campaign against Salabut Jung and Bussy, 
and it was finally decided to reduce Angria. 

The armament was prepared and dispatched in February 1756. 
Expedition It consisted of fourteen vessels, three of which were 
Watson and ships of the line, and carried 800 Europeans and 1,000 
Gheriak*” native soldiers. Before the fleet sailed, the chief officers 
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had met and determined to divide the prize-money without 
reference to the Mahrattas, who, independently of the English, 
had already taken several of Angria’s forts; but they had not 
succeeded against Gheriah, which they had only invested by 
land. On February 12, Admiral Watson opened fire against 
the fort, and Colonel Clive, landing the troops, took up a position 
between the fort and the Mahratta army. There was an attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta commander to prevent the English 
getting possession of the place, by asserting that Toolajee Angria 
was already negotiating with him for its surrender ; but this was 
disregarded, and next day Angria’s fleet was burned, and the fort 
surrendered. About ten lacs of rupees—100,0002—was gnerian 
divided among the captors as prize-money, and for the ®urreuders. 
present Gheriah was retained. Bancoote was offered in exchange 
for it: but this was refused by the Péshwah, and the settlement of 
the question remained in abeyance. Colonel Clive now proceeded 
to assume command of Fort St. David, to which he had 
been appointed in England, and all schemes against coeds to Fort 
M. Bussy, on the part of the English, were for the pre- °"”""’ 
sent necessarily postponed. 

But there were other intrigues against Bussy in progress which 
were more important than the remote chance of a conflict |___, 
with Clive. Ifthe Bombay Government had consented against 
to allow Clive to join the Mahrattas, Bussy, as well as “°° 
his master, Salabut Jung, would have been attacked by the Pésh- 
wah, in 1755. Disappointed at their determination not to assist 
him, the Péshwah applied to the Council of Madras for artillery 
and gunners; and on April 14, 1756, they wrote, that if he would — 
send troops to meet them they would be forwarded. This, how- 
ever, did not happen. The Péshwah was employed against the 
Nawéb of Savanoor, who had defied both himself and Salabut Jung : 
and for the present they had united their forces in order to reduce 
him. During the siege of Savanoor, the success of giege of 
Bussy’s magnificent artillery won the admiration of the Savanoor. 
combined armies: and it is evident that he was thought too 
powerful for hostile influences to succeed presently against him. 
Certainly, so long as he was connected with Salabut Jung, it was 
clear to the Péshwah that he would have no chance of superiority, 
and Bussy was therefore, if possible, to be removed. Salabut Jung’s 
minister, Shah Nuwéz Khan, had probably made his own terms with 
the Péshwah in this matter; but it is not clear how they combined 
to act upon Salabut Khan himself. Be this as it may, no sooner 
was Savanoor taken, than Bussy was informed that his i ceoite 
services were no longer required, and he must retire dismissed by 
with his European troops. Some of his Sepoys had “7?""7""® 

EE 
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already been corrupted, and were disaffected towards him ; but 
others were still faithful, and with these, 200 European cavalry, 
. and 600 infantry, he obtained passports to Masulipatam, 
6 marches 
onHsder- and marched from the camp on May 25, upon Hydera- 
ses bad, which lay in his route to Masulipatam. Directly 
after he had set out, he received a communication from the Pésh- 
the Péshwan “24, offering him the same position with himself as 
oftershim he had held with Salabut Jung, as well as an escort 
services of 6,000 horse. The latter he accepted for a few days, 
till he should have crossed the Krishna and Bheema rivers; but 
whichhe the offer of service he distinctly, though courteously, 
relent refused. Had he accepted it, as he might have done, 
under feelings of irritation at his sudden dismissal by Salabut Jung, 
and as he waa now at liberty to do, there can be little doubt that 
the Péshwah would at once have attacked the army of 
measures. Salabut Jung and shattered his power; but Bussy saw 
his best interests lay in regaining his position with Salabut Jung ; 
and he probably confided the means of doing so to noone. The 
Krishna and Bheema proved fordable, and Bussy pursued his 
march to Hyderabad without opposition; but they swelled imme- 
diately afterwards, and hindered the return of Salabut Jung’s army 
for some days. 

On reaching the city, Bussy marched directly into it, and took 

possession of the Char Minér, and the buildings near it, 
He arrives ° ° ’ 
at Hyderabad, With some of which were connected one of the viceroy’s 
andtakes up gardens. It was amply supplied with water, and 
tie city. afforded accommodation for all his troops) The Char 
thechar §Minfr, a noble edifice of the Kootub Shahy period, con- 
uses sisted of four open arches of great size, with a lofty 
minaret at each corner, and formed a conspicuous object from all 
points of view. The roof was a large terrace, and was nearly a 
hundred feet from the ground. The place commanded the whole 
of the city within gun-shot, and was entirely unassailable; and, 
manned by guns on the terrace above as well as below, was quite 
impregnable. Having laid in provisions, Bussy permanently occu- 
‘scien Jane pied it on July 5. A few days afterwards, the advanced 
arrivea with» portion of Salabut Jung’s army reached Hyderabad. 
Mearmy. — Salabut Jung himself arrived on August 1, and Bussy’s 
position was closely invested. 

Meanwhile, the French officers at Pondicherry and Masulipatam, 
on receiving news of Bussy’s difficulties, made strenuous 
efforts to reinforce him. M. de Leyrit dispatched 320 
Europeans and 400 Sepoys, with six guns, from Pondi- 
cherry to Masulipatam, and before their arrival there 160 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys had marched for Hyderabad, under M. Law. 
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Stress of weather had forced him to halt at Bézwarra, on the 
Hyderabad road, for a few days, and when the reinforce- | | nes 
ment from Pondicherry arrived, it was enabled to join on on Hyder- 
him. Forsome marches he was not molested ; hut ashe * 

neared Hyderabad, he was attacked by troops sent from the city, 
and in a strange mood of despair, took up a position in the small 
fort of Mulkapoor, within a march of the capital, and wrote to 
Busey that he could advance no further. Now Bussy had already 
gained over to his side the Mahratta officers, who were pussy 
employed against Law’s detachment, and who had secires the 
agreed not to attack him, though they should appear oficers. 
todo so. There was, therefore, no danger which might not be 
overcome. He, therefore, wrote to Law to advance at all hazards, 
at the same time causing his own tent to be pitched outside the 
walls, as if about to march to attack Salabut Jung’s troops. This 
ruse had the effect he had anticipated; no additional forces were 
sent against Law, who, after a night of sharp fighting pussy retn- 
in the Mulkapoor defile, reached Hyatnugger, in an open forces Law, 
country. Bussy now sent a party of 140 Europeans with 1,000 
of his best Sepoys, with conveyances for the wounded, to escort 
Law to Hyderabad. The march of both parties was |, siany 
unopposed, and on the morning of August 15, all reaches 
reached Bussy’s position in safety. Law had twenty- eae 

five Europeans killed, and sixty-five wounded; but the enemy 
acknowledged a loss of 2,000 men, chiefly from the field-pieces 
and the French musketry. 

Law had no sooner arrived than a letter was received from 
Salabut Jung, who became almost abject in his sub- gataput 
mission, and Bussy was enabled to make his own terms, aubtiaston 
which, under the treachery he had endured, were won- 5 
derfully moderate. He imposed no new conditions, moderation. 
receiving only confirmation of his districts and his command ; 
and having thus overcome intrigue and violence by his bravery 
and dignified conduct, he was more than ever respected by the 
people. His greatest apprehension during the siege of the Char 
Mindér was, that the Madras Government, to whom he knew 
Salabut Jung had applied for assistance, might dispatch troops 
before succour could reach him from Pondicherry or Madras; but 
the efforts of his countrymen at both places had been energetically 
directed, and had proved successful. The Council of Madras 
would, there is little doubt, have embraced the opportunity of 
employing Clive in the service against Bussy, in which he had 
been disappointed at Bombay; but events in Bengal, which have 
now to-be noticed, had put it out of their power to send a single 
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man. Bussy, therefore, became stronger than ever; but he held a 
position which depended solely upon his own indomitable will 
and energy, and which his country had neither the means, nor per- 
haps the inclination, to strengthen. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE REIGNS OF THE EMPERORS AHMED SHAH AND ALUM- 
GEER II., WITH EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1748 ro 1758. 


It will be remembered, that when the Prince Royal, Ahmed of 
Dehly, had repulsed the Afghan king, Ahmed Shah 
Ahm Abdally, in an attack on his camp at Sirhind, he had 
Ser tig received intelligence of the death of his father, the 
Emperor, Emperor Mahomed Shah; and returning to Dehly, was 
Bhat erowned under the title of Ahmed Shah. Kummur-ood- 
deen Khan, the vizier, had been killed at Sirhind; and Sufdur 
Jung, the son of Saadut Khan, the late viceroy of Oudh, was 
appvinted in his room. An attempt was then made to suppress 
Rebellion ot the Rohillas, the descendants of the old Afghans who 
the Robitias’ had settled in the country near Dehly, and who had 
grown very powerful; but it proved abortive, and it was not until 
the Mahrattas, under Sindia and Holkar, and Sooruj Mul, rajah 
of the Jats, were called in to assist, that they were defeated; but 
the Mahrattas, as the price of their assistance, were allowed to 
plunder the country, and it was desolated. A defeat of the impe- 
The second ial troops in Marwar followed at a short interval, and 
baed Bhan Was not redeemed; and after these examples of the 
Abdally. —_ growing weakness of the imperial government, a second 
The Punji> invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdally ensued. His present 
im. demand was the cession of the whole of the Punjab, 
which, heing unable to oppose it, was granted by the emperor. 
Sufdur Jung, the vizier, during whose absence this cession had 
been made, was discontented with the humiliation: and resented 
it by causing a eunuch, the emperor's favourite attendant, whom 
he believed adverse to himself, and the adviser of the Punjab 
cession, to be assassinated. This act precipitated matters between 
the emperor and Sufdur Jung, and he was superseded by Shahab- 
ood-deen, the son of the late Ghazee-ood-deen, viceroy of the 
Deccan, who, though only a youth, was promoted to the office of 
Civil warin commander of the forces. This event produced a civil 
es war, which deluged the streets of Dehly with blood, 
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and was stayed only on the approach of the Mahrattas, whom 
Ghazee-ood-deen had called up from the Deccan; and es 

Sufdur Jung, secure in his possession of Oudh, removed Mahrattas 
thither, and thenceforth became virtually independent. ghpersr’ 
Shahaéb-ood-deen, who succeeded to the office of vizier, fees 

in concert with his Mahratta allies, now entered upon against the 
a campaign against the Jats, and was occupied in be- ”“~ 
sieging their strong forts, when the emperor moved from Dehly, 
possibly with a view of conciliating Sufdur Jung. This unlooked- 
for independent action it was necessary to check; and gy emperor 
a Mahratta force was sent against him, by which he '# deposed. 
was defeated, and, with his mother, imprisoned. Shahéb-ood-deen 
then repaired to the camp, deposed the emperor, and having 
blinded him and his mother, created another of the giamgeer 11. 
princes emperor, who was crowned under the title of succccd™ 
Alumgeer II., in July 1754. 

In September of the same year, Sufdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Shujah-ood-Dowlah, 
when Shaéhab-ood-deen made an attempt to assert the attempts to 
authority of the empire over the province, but could “®™?°™%" 
effect nothing. He afterwards proceeded towards the Punjab, 
and in March 1755 had a narrow escape from death in @ 414 tne 
mutiny of a portion of his troops; but he reached the Puniab. 
Punjab safely. Lahore was then held on the part of Ahmed 
Shah Abdally, by the widow of Meer Munnoo, the late viceroy, 
acting on behalf of her son, who, though a minor, had been con- 
firmed in the government. Shahdb-ood-deen was betrothed to a 
daughter of this lady ; and having completely lulled her suspicions, 
surprised Lahore and carried her off to his camp. This insult to 
his authority was promptly resented by Ahmed Shah, anmea shah 
who, marching rapidly from Kandahar, reached the Avlly | 
vicinity of Dehly without opposition. Here he par- attack, 
doned the vizier, who submitted to him; but Shahdb-ood-deen 
was too weak to prevent the king from proceeding to Dehly, and 
extorting a vast sum of money from the people by ana piunders 
torture and massacre. Nor did his violence rest here, Deb's. 

He deliberately attacked the rich city of Muttra, on the occasion 
of a religious festival, when thousands of Hindoo wor- | aa 
shippers were slaughtered without mercy by the massacre of 
Afghans. Ahmed Shah also attempted to levy exac- “°“™ 

tions upon the Viceroy of Oudh and the Jats; but they proved 
strong enough to resist him, and finding it impossible to delay 
longer in India, in consequence of the heat, he was about to 
proceed to Kandahar, in June 1757, when the emperor unexpec- 
tedly appealed to him for protection against the vizier, whose 
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perfidy he had so much reason to dread. Ahmed Shah therefore 
The emperor @Ppointed Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, a Rohilla nobleman of 
appealsto — ability and good repute, to be commander of the army, 
foray @ Domination he hoped would be respected by the vizier ; 
si but no sooner had the king departed, than the vizier 
Mahratta |= =~ superseded his nominee, replacing him by a creature of 

his own, and calling in the Mahrattas to support his 
measures. The consequences of this step will be detailed here- 
after, for it now becomes necessary to revert to the affairs of 
Bengal. 

On April 9, 1756, Aliverdy Khan, the gallant and persevering 
Affairsin defender of Bengal against the Mahrattas, died at the 
Pengal age of eighty, much regretted by the people, and by the 
Re rar European settlers. He had behaved well to them ; had 
Khan. made fewer exactions than he might have done; and 
he had been able to appreciate the effects of their trade in 
advancing the prosperity of the great province. At his death, 
Bengal was virtually an independent kingdom, though its roler 
professed a nominal attachment to, and dependence upon, the 
throne of Dehly: and the successor assumed his position without 
more reference to the court than etiquette, and the payment of 
fees and presents to the courtiers, required. Aliverdy Khan had 
gurtj-cod. 20 800; but he had three daughters, who were married 
Dowlah to the three sons of his brothers, and he fixed upon 
ucceeds Sur &)-ood-Dowlah, one of his grandsons, and his especial 
favourite, to inherit his dominions, an arrangement which was pub- 
licly made known, and continued till Aliverdy’s death. No opposi- 
tion was therefore made to this bequest, and Suraj-ood-Dowlah took 
quiet possession of his grandfather’s dominions; but his uncle, who 
had married the eldest daughter of his grandfather, and who had 
Shoukut  beenin charye of the government of Purneah, had left a 
dinvgtesthe 80n, Shoukut Jung, who, having great wealth at his 
succession. disposal, was now intriguing at Dehly for the vice- 
royalty: and Surdj-ood-Dowlah marched against him. Before he 
could reach the place, he received news that Kishen Das, the son 
of Rajah Raj Bullub, the late governor of Dacca, had proceeded 
to Calcutta with a letter of introduction to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
Kisben Das from Mr. Watts of Cossimbazar, and that he had taken 
ie.mmorected all his wealth with him. To get possession of this 
English. § wealth had been the desire of Suraj-ood-Dowlah for 
some time past: and the manner in which Kishen Das had evaded 
him, and thrown himeelf upon the protection of the English, 
excited his anger to a furious degree. He wrote first to Mr. Drake, 
Rurdj-ood- demanding that the fugitive should be given up with 
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of Calcutta should be destroyed. It was in vuin that Mr. 
Drake, who evaded the subject of Kishen Das, protested that 
the fortifications had only been partially repaired in case they 
should be attacked by the French; the Nawab would hear of no 
excuses, and marched with his whole army, 50,000 se marches 
strong,. upon Calcutta, in the month of June, and  “alcutta 
reached the city on the 17th of that month. 

Calcutta was entirely unprepared for defence. The fortifications 
had been only partially repaired by Colonel Scott, and | 
at his death, in the preceding year, the works had been dition ot 
suspended. The gunpowder was bad, and only 174 cere 
men composed the garrison. There was no soldier-like feeling 
among the officers, and discipline had been neglected. The 
English outposts were quickly driven in, and some of their guns 
captured: and by the evening of the 18th, the factory was 
closely invested. During that night a council of war the tactory 
decided that the place was not tenable, and that the ' mvested. 
women and children should be sent on board the ships. yomen and 
This was immediately done, amidst much confusion, removed. 
and the ships’ commanders, alarmed by a sudden discharge of fire- 
arrows, weighed anchor, and dropped two miles down , 
the river. In the morning Mr. Drake, the chief, and avenddns Mis 
Captain Minchin, the commandant of the factory, ™” 
followed them. Mr. Holwell, however, was not dismayed, and 
preparations were made for defence. If the ships, or & yr, Hoiwell's 
portion of their crews, had returned, there can be little ‘efeuce 
question that the place could have been held; and there were 
many on board the fleet who would have cheerfully taken part in 
the defence ; but to the last, the signals of distress from the fort, 
though perfectly visible in the ships, were not answered, and on 
the 21st, the enemy, seeing the helpless situation of tne tactory 
the defenders, assaulted the place with much vigour. ‘sulted. 
Finding further resistance hopeless, and as some lodgments on the 
walls had been made, Mr. Holwell admitted a flag of mr. Holwen 
truce sent by the Nawab, and taking advantage of it, a fag of truce, 
rush was made by the enemy, and the officers and The English 
soldiers, most of the latter being intoxicated, were ®re disarmed. 
disarmed. 

In the afternoon, the Nawab visited the fort in state; and after 
expressing his disappointment that there was no more the nawab's 
than five lacs of rupees—50,000/.—in the treasury, and ‘!!t- 
receiving Kishen Das with courtesy, took his departure. No one 
seems to have apprehended danger, and so far as the Nawéb him- 
self was concerned, there perhaps was none; but in the evening, 
no other place being considered secure by the native officer in 
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charge of the fort, the whole of the prisoners, without distinction 
The garrison —146 persons— were thrust into a room barely twenty 
Co tlsck. feet square, without proper ventilation, which went by 
holes the name of ‘ the black hole,’ and had been ordinarily 
used as a lock-up place for disorderly soldiers. The result is too 
well-known by the narratives of Mr. Holwell and others, and need 
not be repeated here. It was in vain that the prisoners, in their 
agonies of thirst and suffocation, implored the guards to have the 
Nawab informed of their condition ; they were told he was gone 
to rest, and could not be disturbed, and in the morning twenty- 
three ghastly figures emerged from the place—the rest lay dead 
within. Mr. Holwell was now sent to Moorshidabad in confine- 
ment, the property of all the English factories in Bengal was 
confiscated, and the company’s servants imprisoned; and before 
the end of June, the English had not, so to speak, a single posses- 
sion in Bengal remaining tothem. The ships, one and all, dropped 
down to Fuldah, a town near the mouth of the river Hooghly, and 
sending news of their disnstera to Madras, those on board of them 
awaited the result. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
OF EVENTS IN BENGAL (continued), 1756 To 1757. 


News of the disastrous state of affairs in Bengal did not reach 
Madras till July 15, and caused some alarm, though by no means 
as much as might have been expected. A ship, the ‘Delawarr,’ 
Asatetance 2S, however, dispatched to the Hooghly with 250 men 
sent from ON July 20, which, arriving on August 2, found the fugi- 

tives from Calcutta unable to act in concert with them ; 
and about the same time, the full extent of the Bengal loss became 
known at Madras. It is, however, now strange to consider, that, 
even under the pressure of this great national calamity, there were 
some there who would have preferred immediate action against 
M. Busay on the requisition of Salabut Jung, to regaining a foot- 
ing in Bengal; but it was at last wisely determined to act against 
Bengal, and Clive, chafing at his inaction in his subordinate post 


clive ap- at Fort St. David, was appointed to command the ex- 
pointed t 16 pedition. There were 2,000 English soldiers then at 
troops. | Madras; but 900 were considered sufficient, and with 


1,500 Sepoys, and artillery, made up the force to be employed. 
Much time was lost by unseemly discussions and jealousies in the 
mueexpeat. Council ; but eventually five ships of the Royal Navy, 
tion salle under the command of Admiral Watson, with five of 

" the company’s fleet, sailed from Madras on October 16. 
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They made a long passage to Bengal, for the monsoon was now 
adverse, and did not arrive till December 20; even . 
then two were wanting. Clive began his operations progress up 
at once; and as the ships, carrying nearly 400 guns, ‘"° 4°°8"* 
ascended the river with the semblance of a triumphal procession, 
such an armament had never before been witnessed by the people. 
At the first fort attacked—Buj-Buj—Clive narrowly escaped 
destruction by careless over-confidence ; but broadsides from the 
fleet destroyed the fortifications, and a large force under the native 
governor of Calcutta fled in dismay. On January 2, . i. 
1757, the English fleet reached Calcutta, and cannon- attacked by 
aded the fort; but the garrison almost immediately suarec. 7s 
disappeared, and it was occupied without opposition by “°° 
Captain Eyre Coote, who had landed from the fleet. Clive, who had 
marched with the troops by land, claimed possession, and disputed 
Admiral Watson’s power to appoint Coote. He even 5, regat 
bitterly regretted that he had ever assumed the com- the Pusilsh. 
mand of the expedition; but he afterwards withdrew “7"""""" 
his opposition, and the quarrel was adjusted : it proved, however, 
the foundation of many subsequent disputes between king's and 
company’s officers, which were never perfectly overcome. 

Clive was now determined to show the Nawab that he could 
do more than retake what had been lost; and on January 10, the 
town of Hooghly, some distance up the river, was caN- pooghiy 
nonaded, breached, and stormed with but very slight captured. 
resistance. The interval of rest which followed was marked by 
serious dissensions and bickerings between the members pisnutes 
of Council and Clive. They protested against his inde- @f'N", 1, 
pendent exercise of power, and Clive has recorded a Council. 
very mean opinion of them. They claimed his obedience, which 
he flatly refused, and he continued to maintain the authority 
conferred on him at Madras in spite of vexatious opposition, though 

with much distress of mind. 

' Meanwhile the success of ‘the English had irritated Suréj-ood- 
Dowlah to the highest degree. Ife not only prepared 5 aings 
his own army, but he called upon the French, between of Suri) ood- 
whom and the English war had been declared in Europe, les 

and who had 300 European soldiers at Chandernagore, to join 
him; but the French governor, anxious to avoid a local rupture 
with the English, declined to do so, and remained neutral. Even 
as it was, the strength of the Nawib’s army caused Clive some 
misgivings; and he was at this time reminded strongly from 
Madras, that he must return by the period allotted to him—that is, 
April. He did not, therefore, oppose the negotiations yegottations 
of the Committee for peace, which was conducted by 1" Peace. 
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Juggut Sett and Omichund, through whom the principal trade 
had been heretofore carried on. The Nawéb, however, marched 
the Nawan £0 Moorshidabad ; and on February 2, his army was 
marcheson near Calcutta, his outposts locating themselves even 
Celcut® within the Mahratta ditch. He was not op 
though Clive had formed a camp on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment ; but the reception given to the deputies from the Council, 
and the disposition of the Nawib’s troops, left little doubt of his 
cive attacks hostile intentions, and Clive determined to attack his 
the camp. camp in the morning. He had 650 European infantry, 
600 sailors, 800 Sepoys, and 100 artillerymen, with six field-guns; 
and the Nawab’s army was 40,000 strong. Unfortunately a thick 
fog prevented the success anticipated, and Clive’s loss was severe ; 
The Nawib Dut he inflicted o serious injury upon the enemy, and 
retreats. = the Naw&b retired with his army for more than three 
miles, and again opened his negotiations with the Committee. The 
Atreaty of result of these was a treaty executed on February 9. It 
peace {econ was highly favourable to the company: all their poases- 
we Naa ns were to be restored, they might fortify Calcutta 
as they pleased, and all their privileges were to be continued ; 
but there were many who thought that the treaty did not go far 
enough—that public and private losses were not sufficiently pro- 
vided for ; and Admiral Watson was of opinion, as he bluntly ex- 
pressed it, that ‘till the Nawab was well thrashed, he could not 
be depended updn.’ Very probably Clive thought the same; for, 
whether by design or oversight, he had obtained no guarantee for 
the execution of the several provisions, which were left to such 
good faith as might hereafter be displayed. 

At this juncture, Clive appears to have been most anxious to 
prevent the Nawab from making any coalition with the French, 
which indeed the faithful execution of the treaty would not leave 
him a pretence of doing ; for, in addition to the first articles, others 
had been subsequently added, of offensive and defensive alliance. 

This secured, Clive considered he was at liberty to pro- 
tions against ceed against the French factory of Chandernagore, and 
the French caused the Nawab to be sounded as to his willingness 
to assist, on the basis of the treaty; but on this point he could 
obtain no decided promise, or indeed encouragement, and deter- 

mined, therefore, to act on his own judgment. On 

Chandernar February 18, he crossed the river, at the head of the 
ae troops, and his design became evident to the French, 
who at once claimed the Nawéb’s protection. Suréj-ood- Dolwah 
was perplexed by the situation of affairs. He was 
threatened himself by an invasion from Ahmed Shah 
Dow Abdally who was plundering Dehly, and needed aid. 


yorsieny of 
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On the one hand were the English, flushed with victory; but, as 
appeared to him, in no great strength. On the other, the French, 
at Chandernagore, strong enough, he considered, to hold the 
place, would be reinforced by M. Bussy, who was already in the 
Northern Circars, at the head of a powerful army. Of the two, he 
deemed the French the most formidable, and the pro- ,. oi» 
tection they claimed was granted. He sent them assists the 
money, forbade the English to advance, and pre ry ig 
large body of troops to proceed to Chandernagore. This produced 
some delay, and negotiations with the French were carried on 
through Omichund, the great banker; but the French commis- 
sioners were obliged to admit, that though they might promise 
neutrality, they Xould not influence the decision of the chief 
authorities at Pondicherry, and the negotiations broke ies 
down. The possible junction of M. Bussy was a position ty 
danger of which both Clive and Admiral Watson were oye 
fully aware. They also Imew of the Nawab’s continued secret 
intrigues with the French, which were proved by his own letters, 
subsequently discovered; and Admiral Watson wrote ,,_ 

to him, in plain terms, that the capture of Chanderna- Watson 
gore was the only course upon which any future assist- with the 
ance could be founded, and pointed out to him how *4™4™ 
impossible it would be for the English to leave an enemy in 
their rear, if he required their services. Again he wrote, more 
sternly, that without he came to a speedy determination, ‘such a 
war would be kindled in his country as all the waters of the 
Ganges should not be able to extinguish.’ In reply, is evasive 
the Nawab wrote two evasive letters, which are quoted 'iles. 

by Orme ; and finding delay as dangerous as it was useless, the 
commanders put their own interpretation on them, and determined 
to attack Chandernagore at all risks: a reinforcement had arrived 
from Bombay, and all the means which could be hoped for were 
now at their disposal. 

The garrison at Chandernagore had not meanwhile been idle. 
The defences of the place had been improved and nigdbuiae 
strengthened, and some vessels had been sunk in the Chinderna- 
channel of the river which led past the town. On °°” 

. March 14, Clive invested the fort by land, and the siege operations 
were carried on till the 24th, when the ships could be mcved up 
by a new channel, which had been shown by a deserter. At 
sunrise on that day, the land batteries opened fire, and at seven 
o’clock, three ships, the ‘ Kent,’ ‘Salisbury,’ and ‘ Tiger,’ sailed up 
and anchored near the fort. By an accident to her cable, attack py the 
the ‘Kent’ did not retain her proper position, and hips of war. 
suffered very severely, receiving no less than 142 shots in her 
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hull, and the ‘Salisbury’ was altogether thrown out of fire; but 
the result was speedily manifest. Two hours afterwards, the 
capitation 8@frison hung out a flag of truce, and by the afternoon 
ef Chinder- terms of capitulation were agreed on; but the defence for 
. nine days had been a noble one. The capture of Chan- 
dernagore wag a severe disappointment and mortification to the 
The Xawib's »eWob. He had expected to see it make a prolonged 
Moves Oly defence, and trusted that Bussy would be able to raise 
"the siege, and co-operate with him for the destruction 

of the English ; instead of which, he found Bussy had not moved, 
and Clive in no humour to retire, while to attack him was 
hopeless. Once, during the siege, a large portion of his army 
had approached the British camp; but dread of ccllision, or, 
Heencamps 88 some assert, the bribery of its commander by Omi- 
at Plassy. chund, caused it to withdraw. The Nawab now 
formed a camp at Plassy, on the river, about forty miles south of 
Moorshidabad, while Clive took up a position near Hooghly, and 
his letter to Mr. Pigott! explains the situation. The infatuated 
prince was still intriguing with the French; had not resolution 
enough to cast in his lot with the English, whom he detested ; and 
Conspiracy | WAS perpetrating acts of horrible cruelty and oppression 
against him. among his own subjects, which induced his principal 
officers to enter into a conspiracy to dethrone him. He had 
secured the interest of Omichund, the banker, who was now his 
prime adviser, and by this step he increased the animosity of his 
own servants. It is impossible, within the limits of this work, 
to follow out the full course of this conspiracy, in regard to which 
volumes have been written; but the main facts are 


econ these. Meer Jaffier, the commander of the Nawab’s 
ti army, was the brother-in-law of the late viceroy, Ali- 


verdy Khan. He had been employed in many capacities; but his 
character was weak and treacherous, and he became a ready tool 
in the hands of able and unscrupulous conspirators. He could 
hope for no success except through the intervention of the 
English, and the English officers, who justified their conduct by 
the treachery of Sur4j-ood-Dowlah, made no scruple of allying them- 
selves by solemn treaty with him, and dictating their own terms. 
As he advanced upon Chandernagore, Clive had said, as it were 
prophetically, ‘ We cannot stop here;’ and the future seemed even 
then to be dimly shadowed out to his mind. On the part of the 
English, Clive, Watson, Drake, Watts, and other chief au- 
thorities, swore ‘on the holy Gospels,’ that they would assist 
Meer Jaffier to be Soobah of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with all 


1 Malcolm's ‘ Life of Clive,’ vol. i. p. 199. 
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their troops. It would, however, have been more dignified and 
honourable to have done at first what was done at last, and, under 
the proofs of the Nawab’s treachery, to have openly declared war 
against him, and attacked him; but the English were not aware 
then of their own strength—the consciousness of it had to ensue,. 
and the conspiracy proceeded. 

After the treaty with Meer Jaffier had been executed, Clive 
threw off the mask. He summoned the troops he had givers pro- 
dispatched to Calcutta, and set out from Chaindernagore °edlnse. 
at the head of 900 Europeans, among whom were the 89th regi- 
ment cf foot—who still carry on their colours ‘Primus in Indis,’ 
and ‘ Plassy ’—and about 2,100 native soldiers ; and after enumerat- 
ing all the causes of grievance, declared that he was marching to 
Moorshidabad to have them settled in open council. He might 
have called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, for the |. rises 
Péshwah had written to him shortly before, offering Manratta 
higher terms of compensation and privilege than Meer ““*"“"°* 
Jaffier’s treaty contained; but Clive knew that the price of the 
Mahratta assistance would be the plunder of Bengal, and declined 
it. What was to be done must be done alone, or not at counei of 
all. At Cutwah, where he halted, the memorable ¥# 
council of war was held on June 21, and Clive himself even voted 
against an advance, on what at first sight appeared an eee 
hopeless enterprise. With 3,000 men he must attack avainst an 
50,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, with a numerous “““™ 
artillery, posted in a strong position, from which his own escape, 
in case of defeat, would be impossible, while the amount of de- 
pendence he could place upon Meer Jaffier was even then doubtful ; 
but, in the face of these doubts and dangers, Clive’s bold mind 
recovered its wonted firmness during the night, and | 
by sunrise on the morning of June 22, the whole army ally advances 
was crossing the Ganges. The rainy season had set "***: 
in, with a violent storm at Cutwah, on the 19th; but this had 
cleared away, and the fresh bright morning gave a cheerful tone 
to the operation. 

In many wonderful scenes have British troops been engaged ; 
but it is questionable, considering the daring nature of the 
service, its importance in the world’s history, or the beauty of its 
surroundings, whether any equals that crossing of the Ganges by 
the combined English and native troops, under Colonel Clive. 
That evening the little army, dragging its eight small field-pieces 
by hand, had marched to the grove of Plassy, fifteen miles distant, 
and about 1 a.m. took up a position in it. Clive discovered that 
the army of the Nawab was not a mile distant from him, and the 
drums and trumpets of the night-watches and patrols sounded 
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close at hand. In the morning, early, the Nawab directed the 
The English nglish to be attacked. A coward by nature, he 
are attacked took no part in the action, and when his commander- 
Nawab's in-chief, Meer Mudun, was wounded, and died on being 
The Nawah  CBiTied to his tent, he lost all hope, and mounting a swift 
files to Moor- camel, fled to Moorshidabad. The army dispersed at 

once, and on Clive’s advance, about noon, he saw little 
except a few Frenchmen to resist him ; the remainder were a flying 
The Xawah’s Tabble, whom he disdained to pursue. Everything in 
a oeg® camp had fallen into his hands, and his own singularly 
disperses. modest and graphic account of the battle,! possesses 
even more interest now that the results of the victory can be 
estimated, than it did when it first excited the wonder and ad- 


miration of the people of England. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF EVENTS IN BENGAL AND THE CARNATIC (continued), 
1757 To 1759, 


It is trite to say that the victory of Plassy was the foundation 
Eftect of tbe Of the British empire in India, but it is no less 
victory of true, as will appear from subsequent events. It had 

‘ been gained with the trifling loss to the victors of 
seventy-two killed and wounded, while that of the Nawéb’s 
army was barely 300 of all ranks. As nearly as possible, 100 
years before, the first great blow dealt against the Mahomedan 
power in India, was the slaughter of the army of Beejapoor by 
Sivajee in the wilds of the Western Ghauts; the direct result of 
which was the rise of the Mabratta power. That power had 
already broken down the Mahomedan empire, and now another 
was to rise upon the battle of Plassy, which was to subdue and 
extinguish both. The day after the victory, Clive was joined by 
Meer Jaffier, who had appeared with some cavalry on the outskirts 
of the combat, and had retired. Though he had taken no active 
part in the battle, he had done what had been expected from — 
him, and was to receive his reward. Next day he pro- 


ceedsto ceeded in advance to Moorshidabad, followed leisurely 
wea ~=—Ss by Clive, who, entering the city in triumph, on June 29, 


= repaired at once to the hall of audience, where he 
thrones Meer placed Meer Jaffier on the throne, and declared him 
Rene Soobah of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 


? Malcolm’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Dispatch to Secret Committee, vol. i. pp. 263-272 ; 
Orme, vol. ii. &c. ; Mill’s ‘ History,’ vol. iii, book iv. chap. iii. &c. 
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When Meer Jaflier arrived in the city, Suréj-ood-Dowlah was 
still in the palace, preparing for flight; and taking ae 
with him one of his mistresses, 8 menial, and a casket Dowiah 
of jewels, he escaped at night from a window of the ““"* 
palace into a boat, which had been prepared, and was rowed 
rapidly up the river, in the hope of meeting with M. Law, 
who, with 200 Frenchmen, had been coming to his assistance 
from Behar. But in this he was disappointed ; and having landed 
near Réj Mahél, in order to have a meal cooked in a lonely 
fakeer's hut by the river-side, found it tenanted bya. reg 
man whose ears he had caused to be cut off a year near Rij 
before, and by whom he was instantly recognised and ~*”*” 
seized. Escape was impossible, for his flight was known to all, and 
the pursuit by land was close; and he was conducted back to Moor- 
shidabad, amidst the execrations of the people. The ana put to 
night he arrived, he was put to death by Meer Jaffier’s foentt 
son, and his body, after being publicly carried about #4. 
the city, was buried in his grandfather’s tomb. He was twenty- 
five years old, and had reigned fifteen months. Clive is blamed 
by some for not having saved or protected him; but he was not 
informed of his capture, and to prevent his death was, therefore, 
impossible. 

Another tragedy, for so it proved in effect, resulted from the 
conspiracy and revolution. The name of Omichund | ia. 
has been already mentioned in connection with the part in the 
intrigues in progress, in which he took a prominent “°"?'™* 
part. Sometimes he favoured one party, sometimes another, and 
appears to have been equally ready to encourage Suréj-ood-Dowlah 
in his plots against the English, as he was to enter into the 
conspiracy against him; but, on the whole, he seems to have 
done more for the English than against them; and his losses in 
the capture of Calcutta had been severe. When the plot was 
ripe, he communicated his knowledge of it to the 5. sume 
confederates, and made his own terms. They were Hon sinh hs 
heavy, and he agreed to receive thirty lacs of rupees, 
or 300,000/., as his share of Sur4j-ood-Dowlah’s treasures, or five 
per cent. on their amount, for his silence. He did not betray the 
plot. If he had done so, none could have escaped the Nawéb’s 
vengeance. Meer Jaffier, his family, the Sett bankers, all in fact 
at Moorshidabad, whom the conspiracy involved, must inevitably - 
have perished. Yet it was nevertheless determined to balk his 
avarice, as it was called; to cheat the man who, had he pleased, 
could have cheated all. Clive, and the members of Council, 
were determined he should get nothing; yet nO One ‘he tase 
dared openly refuse his demand, and it was ratified “"*- 
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by a clause granting him twenty lacs of rupees—200,000/.—in- 
serted, not in the real treaty with Meer Jaffier, but in a counter- 
part written on red paper, which was signed by all but Admiral 
Watson, who refused to be avowedly a party to it, though he 
allowed, as subsequently recorded in evidence, his name to be 
written by another. In the certainty that he was to receive 
enormous wealth, Omichund rested till the drama was played 
Thetrutyis out, and the treasures were being divided at Moor- 
told him, and shidabad. He seems to have been gloating over the 
insane: idea of his coming riches, when, as he sat apart, Clive 
nnd Mr. Scrafton went to him, and told him the red treaty 
was a trick, and that he was to have nothing. The revulsion of 
feeling proved too much for his mind—he fainted, and was 
carried away to his palankeen, and so to his house; but he never 
Leer recovered his reason, and died, a drivelling idiot, in 
onthe pre about a year afterwards. No act of Clive’s life has 
cecaing- —__ been more commented upon than this, His own opinion 
was, that in this case it was necessary to meet fraud by fraud, 
that the end justified the means, and that he ‘would do it over 
again a hundred times.’ The act was one, however, of deliberate 
and unworthy treachery. The great object seems to have been 
to save the sum of 200,000/. for the Nawéb’s treasury ; and the 
question, like many others of equally doubtful character in 
history, will probably never be settled, whether, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and with the lives of so many 
persons hanging upon the chances of Omichund’s silence, the 
uct of deceit was not justified by necessity. At best it has a 
revolting circumstantiality,-and is thus on a par with the 
general conspiracy, which, though successful, seems equally un- 
justifiable. It is at least certain that the subsequent history of 
India happily furnishes no parallel to either. 

A remarkeble episode of the war, the details of which are of 
are extreme interest, was the chase of M. Law and his 
yursuitof party, by a small detachment under Captain Evre 
cae Coote, who proved, on this occasion, an excellent par- 
tisan officer; and although Law escaped, yet the indomitable 
perseverance by which European soldiers were marched literally 
hundreds of miles through an unknown country, and in the 
rainy season, had an effect upon people who had never before 
seen & European, which was never effaced. 

It need hardly be recorded that the full amount of loss, public 
Compenea. and private, was paid from the Nawab’s treasury. In 
finn for a addition to the sums specified in the treaty, Meer Jaflier, 
gratuitics. made a present of 500,0C0/.—fifty lacs of rupees—to the 
army and navy; to each member of the Committee of Calcutta, 
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24,000/.; to Clive in that capacity, 28,000/.; while, on other heads, 
his total gain was, by his own account, 160,000/., and in all, can- 
not have been less than 230,000/. Of the general funds, the first 
instalment of 800,000/, or eighty lacs, was brought to Calcutta in 
a triumphal procession of boats from Moorshidabad, and ayer, total 
the total amount of payment was 2,200,000/. sterling. smount. 
The division of the money among the various claimants gave rise 
to fierce disputes and heartburnings, which are of little value in 
detail, in the presence of the great fact, that the Nawab, or Nabob, 
as he was called, of Bengal, had been seated on his throne by 
the company’s power, that all their losses had been redeemed, 
that no impediment whatever existed to their trade, and that the 
French power in Bengal was utterly crushed. The local revolu- 
tion was more complete than that in the Carnatic conducted by 
Dupleix; for no one remained to dispute it, and the English re- 
mained masters of the situation. Clive had been ordered by the 
Madras Government to return by April 1767, but that had been 
impossible. He was now in a position from which he could not 
withdraw, for he had been appointed President of Bengal. 

During Clive’s absence an attempt had been made to gain pos- 
session of Madura, which was unsuccessfully attacked pyentsin 
in April 1757, by Captain Calliaud, the commandant ‘be Carnatic. 
of Trichinopoly. While thus engaged, the French dispatched a 
force to Trichinopoly, which invested the fort ; hearing of which, 
Calliaud left Madura, and by a memorable march, succeeded in 
evading the enemy’s positions and regaining his post, and the 
French commander retired. Wandiwash, the chief of which 
refused to pay tribute, was next attacked by Colonel Aldercron ; 
but, on the French advancing, he was forced to raise the siege. 
Meanwhile, the Mahrattas had arrived, and demanded an arrear of 
chouth of forty lacs of rapeee—400,000/.— which it was impossible 
for the Nawab to pay ; but theirclaim was eventually compromised 
for four and a half lacs. The Patan Nawabs, who were now inde- 
pendent of the Soobahdar of the Deccan, and Moorary R&o, offered 
to join the English against the Mahrattas; but the Council had 
the wisdom to decline so irregular an alliance, and for the present 
the Mahrattas were content. In June, Calliaud renewed caitaua 
his attack upon Madura, and having breached the fort, iagura, 
attempted to storm it, but was repulsed with severe loss. As 
the investment continued, the garrison capitulated; |... ster. 
and on August 8 he entered the town, receiving warus capitu- 
17,0007. as arrears of tribute. Many other desultory 
movements and attacks of forts of a minor character followed, 
both by the French and the English, without any decided result 
on either side; their forces were nearly balanced in amount, and 

FF 
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neither possessed the power of striking a decisive blow. This state 
of affairs was, however, soon to alter. 

Soon after the declaration of war in Europe, the French Govern- 
Arrival ot ent dispatched the Count de Lally as commander of 
the Count de the French forces in India, with a fine fleet, in May 

1757. Lally had already highly distinguished himself 
as a soldier, and great expectations arose as to his future success. 
Histrish He took with him his own regiment of Irish, upwards 
regiment. = of 1,000 strong; but the troops suffered severely from 
fever on the voyage, and the fleet did not reach Pondicherry till 
April 1758. He had no sooner landed than he marched 
David | for Fort St. David, which he invested. An English fleet, 

‘under Admiral Stevens, had, however, arrived at Madras, 
and joined some ships under Mr. FPococke ; and the combined fleet, 
on April 29, fought an indecisive action with the French, which 
did not, however, prevent the French from landing troops and 
stores at Pondicherry, and the siege of Fort St. David was pressed 
and capitu. With vigour. It was not well defended, and the am- 
antes: munition running short, it capitulated on June 1. The 
Council of Madras now expected that the settlement would be 
attacked ; but it escaped for the present. All the outlying gar- 
sr aliaaenets risons were, however, as far as possible, called in. If 
toobtain Lally had had funds at his command, he would pro- 
ere bably have attacked Madras at once; but he had 
brought none, and Pondicherry could supply none. An attempt 
was now made to enforce payment of a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees—6560,000/—given by the Rajah of Tanjore to Dupleix in 
1751; but it failed of effect, as, partly from assistance the rajah 
received from the English garrison at Trichinopoly, and partly 
from the arrival of an English fleet off the coast, Lally was obliged 
to raise the siege and retire. His reputation with the natives had, 
His violence however, suffered severely, not only from his ill success, 
and cruelty. but from his cruelty. H{e had plundered a Hindoo 
temple of great antiquity and sanctity at Kiveloor, and had blown 
away some of the Brahmins attached to it from his guns; he had 
threatened to send the Rajah of Tanjore and family into slavery, 
and he had forced the people of the country, without distinction, to 
carry the burdens of his army. The moderation and courtliness 
of Dupleix were well remembered, and the contrast with these 
qualities displayed by Lally, had the worst effect among the 

eople. 
J if these were not errors sufficient to bring about disastrous 
Lally recalls Yesults to the French, Lally now committed a greater 
M.Bussy. in recalling Bussy, of whom he was interisely jealous. 
After recovering his position at Hyderabad, as has been previously 
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narrated, Bussy, at the close of 1756, proceeded, with 500 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 Sepoys, into the Northern Circars. en 
Here he received pressing letters from Surdj-ood-Dow- ceedings in 
lah, to advance into Bengal against the English, and he ‘"°”°°*™ 
moved up to the north-eastern frontier, to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances; and, on receipt of the news of the fate 
of Chandernagore, he attacked Vizagapatam, the most important 
of the English factories on that coast, on June 24. The place 
was not capable of defence, and it capitulated; but before Bussy 
could enter upon further operations, he was suddenly obliged to 
marched rapidly upon Aurungabad, where Salabut Jung had been 
driven to extremity by his brothers, Nizam Ally and Basalut 
Jung, who had usurped the whole power of the State. |. 
In twenty-one days, and by a route little known, Bussy on Aurung- 
reached Aurungabad, where he found not only the ~*~ 
armies of the usurpers, but a Mahratta force, prepared to act as 
circumstances might require. The French troops with the 
Soobahdar had protected him from violence, and Bussy’s . |, 
presence restored order. Nizam Ally was induced to the Nizam's 
moderate his pretensions, to give up the great seal, “’™ 
which was now entrusted to Basalut Jung, and to accept of the 
government of Hyderabad instead of Berar. But further pre- 
caution was necessary; and Bussy, by the assistance of the de- 
puty-governor of Dowlatabad, obtained possession of that fort, 
one of the strongest in India. A plot was now laid for the assassina- 
tion of Salabut Jung; but it was defeated, and in a tumult which 
ensued, the prime minister, who had been the most active in 
Nizam Ally’s interest, and Nizam Ally himself, at once fled to 
Boorhanpoor. By these masterly operations, Bussy’s power was 
rendered, to all appearance, more secure than ever; but at this 
juncture the order of recall from Lally reached him, and was the 
direct cause of his ruin. He might have disobeyed the order, for ~ 
he was the servant of a native prince, who was in sore need:of: 
his services ; but, a true soldier at heart, obedience was his first, 
care, and leaving his troops under the command of M. Conflans,' 
he proceeded direct to Pondicherry, and joined Lally in the month 
of September, just before his expedition to Arcot. 
Immediate advantage was taken of M. Bussy’s absence from 
the Northern Circars, by Anundraj, chief or Rajah of Vizagapa- 
tam, who made an insurrection on his own account patie ey 
against the French garrison, with some success, as Busey's 
he gained possession of the place; but he was unable “""" 
to prosecute this advantage, and was fearful of reinforcements to 
the French arriving. He therefore applied to Clive, citve assists 
who, now at rest in ss 8 ni enabled to assist vinta. 
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him. It was not only possible, he thought, to assist Anund- 
réj, but to drive the French out of the Northern Circars. 
Bussy had delegated his authority in the Circars to M. Moragin, 
the governor of Masulipatam; but he had been summoned 
to Pondicherry as well as himself, and Lally appointed the 
Marquis de Conflans to the vacant post. The proposal of 


Northern prepared, and it did not reach Vizagapatam till Oc- 
oa tober 20 of that year. It was under the command of 
Colonel Forde, whom Clive had selected for his especial fitness, 
and consisted of 500 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, and six field- 
pieces. After making a treaty with the rajah, and preparations 
for a march, the allies set out towards Rajahmundry; and on 
Forde defeats December 3, encountered Conflans, who had with him 
the Marquis 500 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, with a large park of 

artillery, and gave him a severe defeat, taking all hus 
guns. Forde followed him up by a forced march to Rajahmundry, 
but found the place evacuated. On January 28, 1759, the army 
marched for Masulipatam, but its progress was delayed by 
Anundré) on various pretexts, and Colonel Forde did not reach 
Balabut Jung Masulipatam till March 6. Meanwhile Conflans had 
advencest© summoned Salabut Jung, the Nizam, to his aid, by 
French. representing to him that both the English and Anund- 
raj might be easily defeated. The war, therefore, had assumed s 
very complicated character, for the aid of Salabut Jung 
was, doubtless, of a very formidable character. Forde did 
not, however, lose heart, but opened trenches against the fort. 
Masulipatam Hardly had this been effected, when his Europeans 
desieged, broke into open mutiny, demanding not only arrears 
of pay, but the plunder of Musulipatam should they take it. But 
on news arriving that the Nizam was only forty miles distant, 
they set to work in earnest, completed the batteries, and by 
andtaken April 7 had made two breaches in the works. That day 
by storm. —_ the fort was stormed by 346 Europeans and 1,400 native 
soldiers. There were 500 Europeans in the fort, with 120 pieces 
of cannon ; but the defence had been miserable, and at its capture 
there were more European prisoners than assailants. Salabut 
Jung, after waiting at a respectable distance for assistance from 
Pondicherry, and on finding the French ships had arrived, but 
had again departed without landing the troops on board, gave 
Gsiohel up all hope from the French, and turned his attention 
vores ttn t0 the English, in the hope of obtaining their assistance 
Salabut Jung. in his contest with Nizam Ally. On the basis of the 
negotiation which now ensued, a treaty was concluded, which in 


dl 
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all respects was most important for the interests of the English. 
Masulipatam, with a large tract of country, yielding four lacs— 
40,000/.—per year, was ceded in perpetuity. The French 5 stem 
were to possess n0 settlements or factories north of the ceded to the 
Krishna river, and the Soobahdar engaged not to employ ™ ame 
any of them in his dominions for the future. Thus had the power 
established by Bussy in the Deccan crumbled away, as |, 

it were, in the course of a few months; and ina manner power 
which, though arising from the incapacity of M. de “re 
Conflans, almost justified Lally’s opinion, that it was delusive and 
unsubstantial. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, FROM THE BATTLE OF PLASSY TO THE 
DEPARTURE OF CLIVE, 1757 to 1760. 


It was one thing to set up a Naw&b of Bengal in the English 
interest, and quite another to control his actions, and | ee 

to induce him to maintain a tranquil and respectable with Meer 
government. Meer Jaffier’s treasury was utterly ex- pera 
hausted by his payments to the English; and he desired to resort 
to the usual Mahomedan practice of confiscation and extortion 
to supply bis wants. The persons against whom he had begun 
these demands were his finance minister, Rai Doolub; the 
Hindoo governor of Midnapore, the Rajah of Purneah, and Rim 
Narrdin, governor of Patna: and as many rebellions were the 
consequence. Unable either to effect his purpose, or to check 
these outbreaks, which it must be confessed had the sympathy 
of the people, the Nawab applied to Clive, who, on give pro 
November 25, 1757, arrived at Moorshidabad at the ceeds to. 
head of a small force, and a beneficial result was dabad. 
immediately apparent in a reconciliation between the Nawab and 
his minister, who joined his master with 10,000 men. The 
Nawab and Clive then proceeded to Patna, where a similar re- 
sult with Rim Narrdin followed, and Clive obtained 41, measures 
from the Naw4b a monopoly of the saltpetre of the ‘ere. 
province, on fair terms, but not less than could have been obtained 
from other parties. Thus all the troubles passed off; but there 
were still apprehensions that Bengal might be invaded by the 
Soobahdar of Oudh, with whom was a party of French, under 
M. Law; and the Mahrattas had sent an officer to demand 
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24 lacs—240,000/.—as the arrears of chouth. The principal 
elements of local disturbance had, however, been disposed of, 
and Clive was able to leave Moorshidabad for Calcutta on May 
Commission 24 About a month later, a commission for the new 
fvverement Government of the Bengal possessions arrived from 
of Bengal. England, which was strangely devised. There were 
to be ten counsellors, of whom the four seniors were to act as 
governors for three months each, in rotation; but no provision 
was made for Clive, and the Council at once elected him presi- 
dent. The fact is, that on the dispatch of the commission, Clive 
was supposed, in England, to have returned to Madras; and 
his appointment as President of Bengal was afterwards con- 
firmed. 

Although Clive had temporarily adjusted the differences at 
Fresh Moorshidabad, affairs did not continue in a satisfactory 
dimeuities ~—_gtate. The Nawéb’s son, Meerun, proved vicious and 
shidabad. = intractable ; and would have sacrificed R&i Doolub, but 
for Mr. Scrafton’s interference. Even with his aid it became 
impossible for the minister to remain ; and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an asylum in Calcutta, and in saving his property, of which 
the Nawdb and his son had designed to deprive him. The 
excitement of this event had barely subsided, when a new, and 
to some extent a formidable, danger appeared. The Prince Royal 
tue Prince Of Dehly, Ally Johur, wearied of inaction, and of the 
Re es tyranny of his father’s vizier, escaped to the Rohills 
the field. chief, Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, who, having been super- 
seded in his office as commander of the forces, as already related 
in Chapter VIL of this Book, was the vizier’s declared enemy. 
The emperor had conferred on his son the vice-royalty of Bengal, 
and a league was formed by the prince with the Soobahdar of 
Allahabad, the Nawab of Oudh, and two powerful Hindouo rajahs, 
Bulwunt Singh and Soonder Singh, to carry out the invasion 
ieonae of the country. Atthe close of 1758, their prepara- 
advances tions were completed; and the prince entered Behar 
into Behar. at the head of 40,000 men, and invested Patna, which 
was well defended by Ram Narrdin, the governor. Meer Jaffier 
Mocr Jamer One would have been totally unable either to relieve 
isunableto Patna, or to oppose the invasion; and but for Clive, 
oppose him. the results to him must have been in the last degree 
disastrous. It does not appear that Clive was distracted by the 
thought that the province had been really independent of the 
emperor, and that, as Mr. Mill justly observes, ‘he had un- 
doubted right to appoint his eldest son to be his deputy in the 
government.’ Clive had pledged his faith to Meer Jaffier, and 
did not hesitate to move forward in his behalf. 
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It was in vain that the prince, when he heard of Clive’s march, 
sent him letters, promising him large territorial cessions qiye 
for his assistance ; for, on the other hand, Meer Jaffer syancesin 
had received orders from the emperor, written, no Jamer. 
doubt, by the vizier, to oppose his son, and if possible, to take 
him prisoner. Clive, therefore, continued his march at the head 
of 450 Europeans and 2,500 Sepoys, and passing Moorshidabad, 
sent forward a light detachment under Ensign Matthews, eeeene 
on the arrival of which at Patna, the confederates Ciive's 
abandoned the siege and decamped. The Soobahdar sees 
of Allahabad had indeed preceded the general flight; for the 
Nawféb of Oudh, during his absence, had treacherously seized 
the fortress’ of Allahabad, and its recovery was doubtful. For- 
saken by his allies, the prince would have thrown ,, | selute 
himeelf upon Clive’s generosity; but as this would nsatated by 
have been embarrassing, Clive dismissed him with a “'~ 
sufficient sum for his expenses. Meer Jaffier’s gratitude for this 
service was, for the present, sincere. He obtained for Clive a 
patent of nobility from the emperor, with the title of oyye optains 
Shoukut Jung, who conferred upon him an appanage, *Jahecer. or 
or jabgeer, of the value of three lacs, or 30,000/., per the emperor. 
year for its support. This consisted of the quit rent of the 
lands held by the company, which had hitherto formed part of 
the general revenues of the province of Bengal. 

Clive reached Calcutta in June, and the troops under Colonel 
Forde, or such portion of them as could be spared from yo returns 
the Northern Circars, arrived soon afterwards, in time “ @cutte 
to check & combination, as some assert, between the Nawdb, or 
his son Meerun, with the Dutch, who had a settlement seat 
at Chinsurah ; or, according to other opinions, an effort intrigue with 
of the Dutch government of Batavia to establish a ‘©? 
counterpuise to the English power in Bengal. The latter suppo- 
sition is hardly tenable, and, therefore, the probability of an intrigue 
with the Naw&b becomes the more possible. Meer Jaffier was 
Clive’s guest at Calcutta in October 1759, when the Dutch fleet of 
seven ships, crowded with European soldiers, arrived , |, erie 
in the river, and he took his departure sumewhat arrives in the 
abruptly, writing afterwards to Clive that he had =°?8"” 
granted some additional privileges to the Dutch. Holland and 
England were at peace; but Clive was by no means disposed to 
admit the presence of any rival European force, and he ae 
made preparations to resist the Dutch fleet as an commence 
enemy's. The Dutch were the first to commence hos- "*"'* 
tilities, by seizing some of the company’s vessels and grain-boats, 
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hoisting their own colours upon them, and burning the storehouses 
Their feet is ®t Fulta. These acts freed Clive from embarrassment. 
defeated. €§ The Dutch fleet was attacked by Commodore Wilson, 
on November 8, and defeated, six of the ships striking their flags, 
and one being taken in endeavouring to escape. They had, how- 
ever, landed 700 Europeans and 800 Malays above Calcutta, and 
these, after a skirmish with Colonel Forde, formed o junction with 
their countrymen in Chinsurah, to which place Forde had pursued 
them. He was doubtful what to do, when Clive’s memorable 
note, written on one of the cards with which he was playing when 
Colonel Forde’s dispatch reached him—‘ Dear Forde, fight them 
Forde attack® immediately, I will send you the order in council to- 
troops, morrow ’—decided the question. Forde had only 330 
Europeans and 800 Sepoys; but he attacked the Dutch, who, far 
and defeats Superior to him in force, were posted in the plain with- 
Shem. out Chinsurnh, and severely defeated them, the 
European Dutch soldiers being nearly all killed or wounded. The 
complicity of the Nawab’s son, Meerun, was afterwards apparent ; 
for he suddenly appeared after the action, without cause, at the 
head of 7,000 cavalry, and there is little doubt, had been pre- 
pared to act against the English if the Dutch had proved victorious. 
see The contest and temporary alarm were, however, at an 
restoresthe end; Clive restored the ships, and a covenant was 
Dateh ships made that the Dutch should maintain only 125 Euro- 
peans for the protection of their factcries; send away all other 
troops, and that they should pay for the damage and loss they 
had caused ; and under their compliance with these stipulations, 
the affair ended. 

The government of Madras was still in warfare with the 
French, as has been already related; but it was strong enough to 
Clive returns Yelieve any apprehension of danger ; none was evident 
to England. in Bengal, and Clive determined to proceed to England. 
He had already written his views of the English position in Bengal 
to Mr. Pitt,! and had sketched, with a bold, but true, hand, the 
probabilities of the company obtaining the whole of Bengal, and 
extending the British power into Jndia; and it is probable, believ- 
ing from the political aspect of affairs among native States, that 
such a contingency might be near at hand, that he considered it 
his best course to explain these subjects personally to the minister, 
as well as to the Court of Directors. He, therefore, sailed for 
England on February 25, 1760. 


1 Vide Malcolm’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. 119-128. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


6 
OF EVENTS IN THE CARNATIC (continued from Ch, IX.), 
1759 to 1760. 


At this period, two fleets, nearly equal in foree—one English, of 
seven sail, under Admiral Pococke ; the other French, os scion 
under the Count d’Aché, consisting of eight ships—were on the Coro 
on the coast of Coromandel. Admiral Pococke had “™"* °™ 
been too late to relieve Fort St. David ; but he attacked the French 
squadron on two occasions, and on the last having gained some 
indecisive advantage, the French admiral escaped to Pondicherry, 
whence, notwithstanding Lally’s earnest remonstrances, he sailed for 
the Mauritius. The actual, as well as the moral force of pays 
Lally’s position, were both much weakened by this event; Po#tion. 
but it was necessary for him to do something to establish Rajah 
Sahib, the eldest son of Chunda Sahib, whom the French had 
proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic : and having entered into an 
intrigue with the native commandant of Arcot, which belonged to 
Mahomed Ally, he agreed to deliver up the place for 10,000 rupees ; 
and Lally having marched thither, received a mock capitulation, 
and entered the town in triumph on October 4, 1758. He had 
hoped to capture Chingliput ; but the authorities of Madras, fully 
alive to its importance, threw a strong garrison into the fort, and 
saved it. Arcot itself was of little value; and Lally’s only hope 
appeared to be a successful siege of Madras. His own officers 
were, however, despairing. There was no money to be had at 
Pondicherry. Bussy, who had just arrived, could supply none, 
and all that could be collected was 94,000 rupees, of which Lally 
supplied 60,000 from his own funds; but, as the Count d’Estaign 
expressed himself, ‘it was better to die by a musket-shot under 
the walls of Madras, than to starve at Pondicherry,’ and under 
these circumstances the French marched for the siege of Madras 
in December. 

Madras was fully prepared for the attack, but the forces were 
not sufficient to check the French advance, and after giege of 
the occupation of the native town by the enemy, the fort Mdm. 
was closely invested. The siege continued for nine weeks, with 
considerable loss to both sides, and a breach was effected, which 
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would have been stormed on February 16, 1759, when, on that 
Arrival of G22. & fleet of English ships, with a reinforcement of 
Enalish 600 King’s troops, arrived in the roads. For some time 
Ee past the French army had been without pay, and were 
short of provisions, as well as of powder and shot; further 
prosecution of the siege was, therefore, hupeless, and the French 
The French Yetired on February 17. The English loss on all heads 
Porites had been 579 Europeans and 762 Sepoys, and that of 
the French was probably much greater. If Lally had retired upon 
Pondicherry, it would have been tantamount to a relinquishment 
of the struggle; but he moved to Arcot, and after come desultory 
operations by both armies, the English having also taken the field, 
they went into quartersearly inMay. Tothe English the sea was 
open, and they continued to receive troops and supplies; but the 
hopes of the French that their long looked-for fleet would arrive 
with money and stores was disappointed. On September 10, it was 
attacked by Admiral Pococke off Trincomalee, and dispersed: but 
a portion of it subsequently reached Pondicherry, and M. d’Aché 
The French 28¥ing landed about 40,000/. in money and diamonds, 
fleet reaches with 500 Europeans, marines and sailors, could neither 

be induced nor commanded to remain, and again left 
India. Meanwhile, Wandiwash had been attacked by the English, 
who were repulsed with severe loss; and M. Bussy, who had ob- 
tained permission to return to the Deccan, to meet Basalut Jung, 
left that place with the troops which had been made over to him. 
He had no sooner departed, than the whole French army broke 
out into mutiny, and he was obliged to halt at Arcot for eome 
days. This delayed his junction with Basalut Jung, who had 
approached the frontier of the Carnatic; but they met finally on 
November 10. Basalut Jung, instead of giving money, demanded 
it, and wished to be made sovereign of the whole Carnatic; all 
which being impossible, Bussy returned from an expedition which 
seems to have had no practical object from the first. 

Before he could rejoin, Lally, who was unable, for want of 
funds, to keep the whole of his army together, now sent half of 
it to the south ; and Coote, who had arrived at Madras, and who 
saw his error, determined to take advantage of it. His first 
Coote takes Operation was the capture of Wandiwash, which sur- 
Wandiwash. rendered on November 29, and was followed by the fall 
of Canangooty, on December 10. After this, the movements of 
Andee both armies continued till January 22, 1760, when they 
action. encountered each other near Wandiwash, which Lally 
was again besieging. The English had 1,900 Europeans and 
2,100 native infantry, with 1,260 native cavalry and sixteen field- 
pieces; the French, 2,260 Europeans and 1,300 Sepoys, besides 
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their Mahratta horse, with twenty field-pieces. The forces, 
therefore, seem to have been pretty nearly equal on both sides. 

After a brilliant combat, the French, who had suffered very 
severely, as well by the fire of Coote’s own regiment pno prench 
as from the bayonet, retreated. They had lost 600 defeated. 
Europeans in killed and wounded, that of the English being about 
200. Bussy, who had led one of the charges, had his horse shot 
under him, and was taken prisoner; and if the English native 
cavalry had done their duty, the retreat of the French might have 
been severely harassed. 

Coote now proceeded to attack Arcot; and on February 5 his 
batteries opened against the fort; and by the 9th a gyotes pro 
breach had been partly effected, when the garrison sur- ceedings. 
rendered. Other minor operations succeeded, and by the middle 
of March, with the exception of Pondicherry itself, Calicut was . 
the only possession on the coast which remained to the French. 
This place fell to a detachment from Trichinopoly on April 5, and 
by May 1, the French were confined to Pondicherry by the English 
army, which was preparing to invest it. The condition of the 
French affairs in the Carnatic now appeared desperate. No fleet 
had arrived with supplies or money: and it was questionable, if 
any ships should reach India, whether they could approach the 
coast, as no less than eleven ships of the line of the English fleet 
were now present, and the English had secured further reinforce- 
ments of troops. In his despair—for it can be called little 14), appiies 
else—Lally now applied to Hyder Ally of Mysore, who ™ Uyder. 
had risen into power, and was believed capable of rendering mate- 
rial assistance; but the negotiation was productive of no result. 
Hyder Ally was obliged to return suddenly to Mysore, and was 
followed as suddenly by his troops. Meanwhile Madras had re- 
ceived further reinforcements of King’s troops, and the fleet was 
increased to seventeen sail of the line, besides the company’s 
armed vessels. Ample means, therefore, existed for the siege of 
siege of Pondicherry, and operations against it were Pondicherry. 
commenced without delay. The recently arrived fleet had, how- 
ever, brought out a commission for Major Monson, who, as colonel, 
now virtually superseded Coote on the eve of the final triumph of 
the war he had 80 admirably conducted, and he prepared to depart 
from Bengal with his regiment; but, under the necessity of the 
situation, he allowed it to remain, sud stayed also himself, at the 
request of the Madras Council; but for the present without com- 
mand. The first operations, therefore, were commenced by Monson. 
After a partial attack upon the English camp by Lally, on Sep- 
tember 4, which failed, the investment of the place was com- 
menced ; and in the first attack on the outposts and redoubts, 
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Monson was severely wounded. Coote, however, had not sailed, 
and now resumed his command: and the confidence of the army, 
which had been somewhat weakened, was fully restored. 

At this period, Pondicherry was sorely straitened for provisions, 
Distress o¢ 224 the expulsion of the entire native population was 
the native urged by Lally; but for the present it was not carried 
populations out. A gleam of hope presented itself in the arrival of 
the Mahrattas, who had returned to the Carnatic; but the nego- 
tiation with Ballajee Rao Péshwah proved delusive. On Novem- 
Lally expels Det 16, the stores for the siege operations arrived from 
the natives Madras, and Lally seeing that it would be no longer 
from thefors delayed, expelled 1,400 of the natives, who, of all sexes 
and ages, without provisions, wandered for seven days between 
the fort and the bound hedge now held by the British, subsisting 
upon roots of grass, or whatever they could pick up. Coote's 
desire was to drive them back into the fort, but they were fired 
upon from thence, and he at last allowed them to pass into the 
open country. On the 30th, a furious storm wrecked several of 
the blockading fleet, and damaged the trenches very seriously; 
but Lally was unable to take advantage of the disaster. The 
Progress of damages were soon repaired, and on January 12, 1761, 
thesiege. the trenches were opened. On the 15th, about sunset, 
& party from the fort approached with a flag of truce, bearing 
letters from Lally and the Council. Both letters contained stipu- 
lations, some of which were acceded to; but in regard to the 
garrison, Coote replied that he would only accept terms of uncon- 
Thefortis ditional surrender, and these terms were agreed to. On 
surrendered. the 16th, the Villenore gate was occupied by Coote’s 
grenadiers, and the surrender of the citadel followed in the 
evening. There were only two days’ provisions remaining, and to 
have protracted the defence would have been impossible. The 
troops in the town amounted to 2,072, and there were 500 pieces 
of cannon, with 100 mortars and howitzers, with small-arms, 
ammunition, and stores, in great quantities. At sunrise on the 
following morning, the British flag was hoisted, amidst the thunder 
of cannon from the ships in the roads and the artillery in camp. 

Lally, hooted out of the fort by his ungrateful countrymen, 
eenee went to Madras, where the wife and family of Rajah 
disputeasto Sahib also received an asylum. After the fall of Pondi- 
sion of the cherry, & question arose as to whom it should belong. 
spies It had been surrendered to His Britannic Majesty, and 
a council of war decided it should belong to the King; but Mr. 
Pigott, the governor of Madras, not only claimed it, but resolutely 
declared he would neither pay the troops, nor subsist the prisoners, 
unless it were made over to him; and the objection was speedily 
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withdrawn. Thus the capture of Madras was more than revenged ; 
for the French power in India, after a vast expenditure oo ion 
of blood and treasure, was now completely overthrown. of the French 
Three places alone remained to them in India. Tiagar °°" 

and Ginjee in the Carnatic, which were soon reduced, and Mahé 
on the western coast, which capitulated in February, to Colonel 
Monson. With all his faults, Lally was deserving of a better fate 
than he experienced. His enemies in India and in France had 
exaggerated his losses, and the weak points of hia 
character, and all the odium of the defeat in India was 
thrown upon him. On his arrival in France he was imprisoned 
for eighteen months, tried, and condemned to death; and was 
executed by the guillotine on the day his sentence was known, 
being conveyed to the scaffold with a large gag in his mouth to 
prevent his speaking to the people. Thus perished the last of 
three victims to French policy in India, at the hands of their own 
ungrateful nation, and the fortifications of Pondicherry, con- 
structed at immense cost, being afterwards razed to the ground 
by the Madras authorities, the humiliation of the French in India 
was completed. 


Fate of Lally. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MAHRATTA PROGRESS, TO THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 
1757 to 1761. 


THE main object of Salabut Jung the Nizam’s treaty with Colonel 
Forde at Masulipatam, was to engage the services of 

the English against his brother Nizam Ally, who, since between 

his flight from Aurungabad, and the departure of enn med 
M. Bussy, had become again powerful. He had raised rte 
troops at Boorhanpoor, and had been joined by Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, an officer who had been educated in his profession in the 
French corps, and who understocd the management of artillery. 
Basalut Jung, who had been created minister under Bussy’s advice, 
sent Janoojee Bhéslay with his Mahratta forces against Nizam 
Ally, and he was forced to retire; but his artillery being now 
completed, Nizam Ally again took the field, and defeated Janoojee 
with great loss. Salabut Jung had proceeded to Hyderabad, and 
when he marched for Masulipatum, to the assistance of M. de 
Conflans, Nizam Ally not only took possession of Aurungabad, but 
proceeded to Hyderabad. From these circumstances, the desire 
of Salabut Jung to obtain the assistance of the English will be 
fully apparent; but, as has been already explained, Colonel Forde 
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was in no position, even had he been free to do so, to engage in 
Deccan politics, and Salabut Jung returned to Hyderabad. Here, 
after much discussion between the three brothers, the office of 
minister was conferred upon Nizam Ally, and Basalut Jung 
departed to his province of Adony. 

In the year 1757, the Péshwah had proceeded into the Carnatic 
Mahratta | for the purpose of levying the usual chouth, which had 
aaa fallen considerably into arrears; and in March of that 
The Peshwah year, he appeared before Seringapatam with an army 
Mysore. of 60,000 men, and canonnaded the town; but after 
negotiation with the minister and regent Nunjer4j, the Mahratta 
demand was compromised for thirty-two lacs of rupees—3820,000/. 
The Péshwah had contemplated further operations for regaining 
possession of Shahjee’s districts ; but the approach of the monscon 
rendered these impossible, and he returned to Poona, leaving a 
force under Bulwunt Raéo Méndlee, to resume the campaign in 
the ensuing season. Bulwunt Rao was an active and enterprising 
officer. He defeated the Patan Nawéb of Kurpa and Kurnvol on 
September 24; but he was unable to attack Hyder Ally, who was 
in the field on behalf of the Mysore Government, which now 
refused to make the payments that had been agreed on. At this 
time, the events in the Deccan obliged the Péshwah to concentrate 
his forces, and instead of being able to reinforce the army in 
Mysore, he was obliged to recall it. Hyder thus obtained leisure 
to mature his own plans, of which he took full advantage. 

For some time past, the relations between the Péshwah and 
The the Nizam had been in an unsatisfactory state. On 
Mehrattes. the one hand, the chouth had fallen into arrears; and, 
on the other, the surrender of the important fort of Ahmed- 
nugger to the Mahrattas by its governor, was an insult which 
Warinthe could not be endured by the Nizam, who declared 
ueceen, war, and moved his army northwards, with the in- 
tention of its recovery. The Péshwah was not slow to meet 
him. Taking command of a portion of the army himself, he moved 
towards Ahmednugger, while he detached another and larger 
portion, under Sudasheo Réo Bhow, to operate upon the Moghul 
left flank. Sudasheo R&o had taken into the service the corps 
of Ibrahim Khan Gardee, which Nizam Ally had, in deference 
to his brother, dismissed; and his army was both complete and 
numerous. Salabut Jung and Nizam Ally had proceeded to- 
gether northward by the usua] road to Aurungabad, where the 
great army was to assemble, and had nearly reached Oodgeer, 
when Sudasheo Rfo, whose scouts had been watching their 
movements, now hurried on to attack them. Some light troops, 
sent in advance, were sufficient to interrupt the progress of 
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the brothers, who, with their comparatively small force of 7,000 
cavalry, occupied the town and fort of Oodgeer, hoping for 
and awaiting reinforcements. These, however, did not reach 
them; and on the spproach of Sudasheo Rao, with peteat of the 
40,000 horse, they made an attempt to pursue their *'*™ 
march, but with great loss. The old Moghul spirit was not 
entirely extinct: Sudasheo Rao’s proposal for them to surrender 
was met with a refusal, and an attack on Ibrahim Khan’s 
brigade, which was nearly destroyed, followed; but the Mah- 
ratta cavalry charged the right wing of the Nizam’s army in 
turn, and almost annihilated it, nearly 3,000 Moghuls being 
slain. Escape was now hopeless, and Nizam Ally sent his 
seal to Sudasheo Réo, thus submitting to his generosity ; but the 
terms, though less than might have been exacted, were forms ot 
yet very heavy. Dowlatabad, Beejapoor, and Aseer- >¢<e- 
gurh, including the province of Beejapoor and much of Aurungabad, 
yielding a revenue of sixty-two lacs of rupees a year—620,000/.— 
were ceded in perpetuity, and the Moghul possessions in the 
Deccan were thus circumscribed to a comparatively small space, 
which would be difficult of defence. 

Sudasheo Réo’s success met with the warm approval of his 
cousin, the Péshwah; but other events were in pro- Eventsin 
gress in Hindostan, which were not of so favourable /™¢**” 
a character. Shahab-ood-deen, who is styled by some authorities 
Ghazee-ood-deen, the vizier of Alumgeer II., had called in the 
aid of the Muhrattas to support his authority against Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah, who had been nominated commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces, by Ahmed Shah Abdally, and who was in 
possession of Dehly. Rughonath Rao, who is better known under 
his familiar appellation of Rughoba, was in Malwah; but he at 
once obeyed the summons, and repaired to Dehly. The royal 
fort stood a siege of a month’s duration, but was taken, and 
Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah escaped. The emperor had thus fallen a 
second time under his vizier’s control. It is very possible that 
Shahib-ood-deen was at a loss how to employ his Mahratta 
allies; but the Punjab was perhaps recoverable, and if they 
could be engaged there, he would at least be relieved of them 
for the present. At this juncture, Rughoba was invited by 
Adina Beg, who was himself in rebellion against the Prince 
Timoor, viceroy of Lahore, on behalf of his father, F 
Ahmed Shah, to join him, and he at once accepted the Mahrattas 
proposal. In May 1758, he defeated the local gover- °°" | 
nor, and entered Lahore a conqueror. The Mahrattas had thus 
fulfilled the prophecy of Sivajee, that they should water their 
horses in the Indus and in the Hooghly; but their new acquisi- 
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tion proved only delusive. Rughoba returned to Poona, where 
he was severely taken to task by Sudasheo Réo Bhow, for a 
conquest which yielded nothing, and had already cost a million 
sterling. It was in vain that he pleaded the value of the Punjab, 
and the necessity of its retention; and the dispute ended by 
Rughoba’s resigning the command of the army of the north, 
which was assumed by Sudasheo Rado, under the Péshwah’'s 
sanction. 

On leaving Hindostan, Rughoba had divided his forces into 
two portions, one of which was at Lahore, the other at Dehly, 
under Duttajee Sindia. The latter was induced by Shahéb-ood- 
deen to undertake a campaign against Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and 
the Rohillas; but, after some success, and the plunder of 1,300 
Ahmed Shah villages, the force under Govind Punt was routed, ‘and 
Pena driven across the Ganges. Meanwhile Ahmed Shah 


enters the 

Funyib and ~— Abdally was advancing, in September 1759, to recover 
Mabrattas. the Punjab. On his arrival in the province, the Mah- 
ratta commander at Lahore was defeated with serious loss, and 
fell back upon Dehly. Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, who had formed a 
junction with Ahmed Shah, assisted him with supplies, and under 
his guidance, Duttajee Sindia was surprised, and totally over- 
thrown, with immense loss in men. MHolkar, who at first ob- 
tained some advantages over the Afghans, was in turn pursued, 
defeated, and his army utterly routed; but the unfortunste 
emperor did not escape: before he could be rescued by Ahmed 
Shah and Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, Shahdéb-ood-deen, dreading the 
The Emperor effect of his restoration to power, caused him to be 
fuusser i murdered, in November, and raised to the nominal 
py the vizlery throne a son of the Prince Kambuksh, who, however, 
1759. was never acknowledged. At this period, Ally Johur, 
the real prince imperial, was a fugitive in Bengal, and thus the 
Moghul empire was virtually extinct. The perfidious vizier, 
who dared not trust himself at Dehly, betook himself to the pro- 
tection of the Rajah of the JAts; and there can be little doubt, 
had the Mahrattas defeated Ahmed Shah, that Duttajee Sihdia 
would have proclaimed the Péshwah emperor of India. 

News of these disasters reached the Péshwah after his victory 
over Salabut Jung and Nizam Ally, and produced much excite- 
ment. Sudasheo R&éo Bhow at once volunteered to lead the 
Mahrattas to conquest, and boasted that he would drive the 

i Afghans across the Indus. The army which set out 
Mahratta from the Deccan was the most complete and magni- 
marches for ficent that had ever taken the field. In addition to 
Hindostan. 9.000 chosen cavalry, the corps of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, composed of disciplined infantry and artillery, was 10,000 
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strong; and these forces were augmented by the various con- 
tingents of the Mahratta chieftain. Wiswas Réo, the son and 
heir of the Péshwah, accompanied Sudasheo Réo, who proceeded 
direct to Dehly, of which he took possession; and having 
plundered the royal palace of all its valuables, and stripped the 
hall of audience of its ceiling of silver, which, when , s.sneo Réo 
coined, produced no less than seventeen lacs of rupees, piouders 

or 170,0004., took up a position for the monsoon. These 

acts of spoliation, with others of destruction, coupled with the 
peevish rejection of his advice, so disgusted Sooruj Mul, the able 
leader of the Jats, that he left Sudasheo R&o, and re- goorny aul 

_ tired into his own territory. His advice had been, that #4 recedes 
the Mahrattas should trust to their ancient method of Mabrattas. 
warfare, and cut off all supplies to Ahmed Shah; and that their 
heavy artillery should not be used in the contest. Sudasheo Rao, 
however, had placed more than ordinary confidence in Ibrahim 
Khan’s corps, and treated Sooruj Mul’s advice, with similar 
counsel from many of his own most experienced officers, with 
scorn. As the monsoon declined, he raised Mirza prince mirza 
Juwdén Bukht, the son of the prince imperial, Ally JuwénBuknt 
Johur, to the throne, and appointed Shujah-ood-Dow- emperor. 
lah, viceroy of Oudh, to the office of vizier. He then moved 
into the field, and about the same time Ahmed Shah crossed the 
Jumna above Dehly, and skirmishes between the armies com- 
menced. 

The Mahrattas had 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and 300 pieces of 
cannon; the Mahomedans, 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, |... 
and 70 pieces of cannon ; the irregular troops on both forces in the 
sides were also very numerous, On October 25, “"* 
Sudasheo Réo moved with his whole army to Paniput, the great 
battle-field of India since the age of the Méhébhfrut, . a 
and where its fate had frequently been decided; and position of 
threw a wide ditch and rampart round the camp, the conve 
town being in the centre of his position. Ahmed Shah also en- 
trenched himself at a short distance; and thus the parties lay, 
watching each other for two months, scarcely a day passing with- 
out severe conflicts, with varied advantage. But provisions ran 
short in the Mahratta camp ; and as no supplies arrived, the army, 
both officers and men, could endure the privation no longer. On 
January 6, 1761, they implored to be led against the partie ot 
enemy, and Sudasheo Réo, having no other resource, Paniput. 
gave orders for battle. Next morning, before break of day, the 
Mahrattas were in motion, and formed their line regularly. 
Ahmed Shah, whose personal activity had been surprising, had 
just fallen asleep in his tent, but he was already dressed, and, 
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mounting his horse, proceeded to reconnoitre. A glance showed 
Defeat of the Dim that an action must be fought, and his army took 
Mabrattas. yp their several positions. The details of the great 
battle, given at length by Elphinstone, vol. ii. pp. 642-652, and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. pp. 143-156, are more than usually interesting, 
but need not be repeated here; suffice it to say, that after an 
obstinate combat, and varying fortune, King Ahmed at length, 
watching his opportunity, directed charges of bodies of 10,000 
cavalry to be made in succession at a gallop on the Mahratta 
centre. They proved successful, and the Mahrattas, fighting 
desperately, finally broke and fled, being pursued with a vast 
carnage. Of all that were taken in the camp, women and children 
became slaves, and next morning the males were cruelly butchered 
in cold blood. Wiswas Rao and many other chiefs were slain, 
and a body, believed to be that of Sudasheo Rao, was afterwards 
found. 

Thus, at the zenith of their power in Northern India, the 
pas: Mahratta forces were destroyed so completely that any 
quences. = junction or re-formation of them became impossible. 
The Péshwah had moved up to the Nerbudda in support, in 
November; and when, in his anxiety for news, and fears that 
disaster must have occurred, he was crossing the river in January, 
he received advice of the national defeat, which had been written 
by a banker to his correspondent in the following terms :—‘ Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have 
been lost, and of the silver and copper, the total cannot be cast 
up." The details soon followed, and the Péshwah never re- 
covered the shock caused by them. His mind became affected, 
and he returned to Poona, where he lingered till June; and 
about the end of September, Mahdoo Rao, his second son, then 
about seventeen years of age, was invested in his room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OF THE POLITICAL CONDITION oF INDIA, 1761. 


THE various revolutions which had already altered the territorial 
divisions of India will have been traceable from the narrative of 
its history; but a brief definition of them, as they existed at the 
battle of Paniput, may be found useful to the student, and may 
serve ag an introduction to the further changes which were to 
ensue. 


1 Grant Duff. 
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I. The great empire of Dehly had virtually ceased to exist; and 
with the murder of Alumgeer II., in 1760, the last of pinat ais- 
the emperors had passed away. His son, Ally Johur, rption of 

a fugitive in Bengal at the period of his father’s death, of Debly. 
subsequently ascended the throne, under the proud title of Shah 
Allum, or king of the world, when, in fact, all that actually re- 
mained to him were a few small districts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dehly. All else had been alienated and usurped, 
either by the viceroys or foreign powers, and was totally irre- 
coverable. 

Commencing from the north-west, the whole of the former 
Afghan territory of Dehly had been conquered; and WAS ne ot 
now possessed, by Ahmed Shah Abdally. It included the former 
Kandahar and Kabool, some of the north-western por- “"?"~ 
tions of both having been gained by the Persians. Ahmed Shah 
had received from Dehly the cession of the whole of the argnanistan 
Punjab ; and to this had added Mooltan, which could *¢ Puniéd. 
not be defended. He was not so successful in Scinde, where the 
Télpoor chiefs had asserted their independence, and were main- 
taining it; but his dominions were of great extent, and, as the 
result of the battle of Paniput proved, he was at once powerful 
and popular among his subjects. 

II. Omitting the few districts on the Upper Ganges and Jumna 
which remained to Dehly, the Rohillas, who were de- 
scended from the former Afghan troops and settlers at 
Dehly, had become very powerful, and were actually independent 
under their chief Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah ; but to the period of the 
Emperor Alumgeer IT.’s death, they had assisted him against his 
treacherous vizier, Shahéb-ood-deen, and were the active allies of 
Ahmed Shah Abdally in the campaign of Paniput. Their terri- 
tory was called Rohilkhund, and occupied a position between 
Dehly and the lower range of the Himalayas, with the city of 
Bareilly as its capital. 

III. On the south-east of Rohilkhund lay the great province 
of Oudh, heretofore a viceroyalty of the empire, and still 
preserving that designation; but now, to all intents, 
independent. Shujah-ood-Dowlah had succeeded his father Sufdur 
Jung, and for a time became the nominal vizier of the empire; but 
his interests lay completely apart from those of the nominal 
emperor, and his great power and wealth enabled him to preserve 
the independence he had assumed. 

IV. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were united under the govern- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, who, upon the support of the Bengal, 
English, had become Nabvb, or, more properly, Nawab. and Ortase, 
His position was an anomalous one, in contrast with that of other 
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nominal viceroys ; for he was perfectly independent of Dehly, and, 
though he may have kept up communication with officers at the 
court, it is certain that he rendered it no assistance; and, as has 
been related, resisted the prince imperial when he attempted, in 
1769, to assume the viceroyalty. These provinces were therefore, 
in all respects, completely alienated from the empire. 

V. The Rajpoot States had become perfectly isolated. It is 
‘The Rajpoot Uncertain how long their annual tribute was paid ; but 
States: it is questionable whether they had contributed any- 
thing to the imperial exchequer for some time previous to the 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, and it is certain that the emperor and 
his vizier had, for many years, been too weak to attempt to en- 
force payment. The principal states were Jeypoor, Joudhpoor, and 
Oodypoor, and there were others of minor extent and consequence, 
whose chiefs belonged to the Rajpoot confederation, but whose 
condition does not need particular specification. Over the whole 
of Rajpootana, the Mahrattas had imposed their demands of 
chouth; but they were irregularly paid, and their enforcement 
was by no means easy. ‘The Rajpoots took part with the Mah- 
rattas in the contest at Paniput, and their independence was 
absolute. 

VI. The Mahrattas had possessed themselves of the whole of 
Guzerat and Malwah, having gradually driven out the 
imperial viceroys and garrisons. They also occupied 
Khandésh, and Berar, with Kuttack; and the recent cessions by 
the Nizam had given them the province of Beejapoor and 
most part of Aurungabad. The province of Malwah had been 
divided between Sindia and Holkar; the Gdikwar possessed 
Guzerat; the Péshwah’s estate of Kalpy and Jhansy extended 
their territories to the Jumna on the north, while south-westwards 
they reached unbroken as far as the northern boundary of Mysore ; 
and they possessed, in the extreme south, the principality of 
Tanjore, the remains of one of the most ancient Hindoo kingdoms. 
Such had been their growth in territorial acquisition during a 
hundred years, while their demands for the national chouth and 
gur-déshmookhee now extended all over India. 

VII. Between Agra and Jeypore, the Jits, a tribe of martial 
The Jéts, ana Cultivators from the banks of the Indus, had established 
Central India. themselves about the close of the reign of Aurungzebe. 
They were now, under their famous chieftain, Sooruj Mul, exceed- 
ingly powerful, and his capital, Bhurtpoor, was undoubtedly the 
strongest fortress in Northern India. South-eastward from the 
Bhurtpoor State, lay the province of Bundelkund, divided into 
several minor principalities, the chief of which was Rewah; and 
on the borders of Malwah a small tract of country had become 
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independent under its Mahomedan governor, the capital of which 
was Bhopal. All these had been overrun by the Mahrattas, and 
were, in essential respects, subject to them, as well as tributary. 

VIII. The progress of the Soobahdar of the Deccan, Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, and his descendants, has been sufficiently _ jan 
illustrated to make the position of Salabut Jung, or the dnr of the 
Nizam, as he may be called—the title by which he mere 
was best known—sufiiciently intelligible. But the territory of the 
viceroyalty had become seriously circumscribed by the recent cession 
to the Mahrattas; and in the maintenance, by the English, of 
Mahomed Ally, as ruler of the Carnatic, the Nizam had lost all the 
southern portion of the dominions over which Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
his father, had ruled. The Patén Nawébs of Savanoor, on the 
borders of Mysore, of Kurpa and Kurnool, on the southern bank of 
the Krishna river, had also become independent, and had alienated 
a considerable portion of the former dominions. The territories 
of the Nizam now consisted of the southern portion of the Deccan ; 
with the Krishna river as its southern boundary, and the whole 
of Telingina to the sea, between the rivers Pennaar and Godavery, 
north of the latter, as far as the frontier of Orissa, the Rajah of 
Vizagapatam, or Vizianagram, had re-established an independent 
principality under the protection of the English; but it was of 
limited extent, and of inconsiderable political importance. 

IX. Mysorz.—The traditions of this state attribute its founda- 
tion at a very remote period, about the 12th century, 
to two brothers of the Yadav family of Guzerat, one 
of whom married the daughter of a petty chieftain, and settled in 
the country. His descendants gradually acquired territory, and, 
in 1507, became possessed of Mysore, where a fort was built. The 
kingdom of Beejanugger was conquered by the Mahomedans in 
1575, and its representatives, after many vicissitudes, and the loss 
of Penkéndah, their second capital, established themselves at 
Chundergiry, whence they endeavoured to regain Mysore; but, 
failing in this, dwindled into insignificant chieftains, and dis- 
appeared from the history of the period. During these struggles, 
Mysore had gradually increased in power and extent ; and, in 1667, 
occupied not only the whole of the plateau of Mysore, but had 
extended its dominion to the Béré Mahal, lying below the plateau 
to the south. The Emperor Aurungzebe’s armies had invaded 
Mysore, and an agreement to pay tribute had been exacted by his 
officers from the reigning prince; but it does not appear that this 
was ever regularly levied, if indeed at all. In 1724 the rajah was 
obliged to pay a million sterling to the Patin Nawaébs of Savanoor, 
Kurpa and Kurnool, who were in alliance with Moorary Réo of 
Gooty; and the Mahrattas also claimed chouth and other dues as 
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mposed by Sivajee; but, on the whole, the state was singularly 
exempt from the convulsions and struggles of the period, and was 
governed by a succession of able ministers. 

In 1757, the Mahrattas, under Balajee Rio Péshwah, had 
exacted an agreement from Mysore to pay thirty-two 
Mraore lacs, or 320,000/., as arrears of chouth ; and the revenue 
continued. of fifteen districts had been pledged to them in liquida- 
tion; but Hyder Ally, who had risen from a low position to be 
general-in-chief of the troops of the state, had expelled them. 
In 1759, they had reinvaded the country, and Hyder Ally, after a 
brilliant campaign, had proved so successful, that the Mahrattas, 
on payment of the stipulated sum, surrendered their claim to the 
assigned territory. Thenceforward Hyder Ally became 
supreme in Mysore; and not only pursued the predatory 
system he had organised, but reduced in succession Bednore, 
Chittledroog, Hurpunhully, and other small states lying to the 
north and west of Mysore, and, extending his conquests consider- 
ably to the south, increased the dominions of Mysore to a very 
Hedeposes considerable extent. The legitimate rajah of the country 
the rajab. “ was eventually deposed by him, as will be hereafter 
related; but at the period now under record, 1761, Hyder Ally 
was the supreme executive authority in Mysore. He had formed 
no political alliances or connections, and was alike opposed to the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam, the Nawab of the Carnatic, and the English. 
The overtures made to him by M. de Lally had been interrupted ; 
but he retained an esteem for, and sympathy with, the French, 
which afterwards became more fully developed. 

X. Mahomed Ally, protected by the English, was now secure 
The Nawab of 12 his possession of the Carnatic, and was independent 
the Carnatic. alike of the Nizam and of Dehly. His dominions were 
considerable. To the north they extended to the Pennaar river ; 
to the west they were bounded by Mysore, and on the south by 
Tanjore; but they contained many small Hindoo principalities, 
which were portions of the original dominions of the great Beeja- 
bugger and Chola kingdoms, and over these his authority was 
doubtful. These petty states, however, possessed no political sig- 
nificance. 

XI. Tanzore had been established by Sivajee, on the ruins of 

the ancient Hindoo kingdom, and his brother, Venkajee, 
Tanjore. had been created ita rajah. It still remained to his 
descendants ; but it was weak, and lay at the mercy of the stronger 
powers in its neighbourhood, though for the present it was not 
seriously molested. The English and French transactions with it 
have already been detailed. 

AIT. Travancore and Cocutn complete the southern states of 
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India; but at the period under notice they possessed no impor- 
tance whatever ; and the aame may be said of the smaller > yancore 
states of Coorg and Bednore, which lay west of Mysore, 24 Cochin. 
and were dependent upon it. 

XIII. The Portuguese, since their unsuccessful war with the 
Péshwab, had shrunk into insignificance. They still +. portu- 
possessed Goa and its dependencies, with a few other svete. 
factories ; but they took no active part in the political affairs of 
India. 

XIV. The French power in India had been broken by the result 
of the capture of Chandernagore and Pondicherry, and 
by the departure of M. Bussy from Hyderabad. The 
attempts to regain it have to be recorded hereafter. 

XV. The English, by the results of their policy in Bengal and 
in the Carnatic, had established the basis of their poli- 
tical authority ; but, as yet, their territorial acquisitions 
were very insignificant. The thirty-eight villages they had ac- 
quired round Calcutta, the grant made by Salabut Jung near 
Masulipatam, in the Northern Circars, small strips of land near 
Madras, Fort St. David, and Negapatam, constituted their only 
possessions on the eastern and southern sides of the continent. 
On the western coast, they occupied the island of Bombay, and 
they had not relinquished their conquest of Gheriah to the Péshwah. 
They had also captured the fort of Surat from the Moghul go- 
‘vernor, which they held independently of the Gdikwar of 
Guzerat. 


The French. 


The English. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, FROM THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT TO THE 
BATTLE OF BUXAR, 1761 To 1764. 


AuMED SHAH ABDALLY was not tempted by his victory over the 
Mahrattas to assume the government of India, or even |. os cian 
to delay his departure for his own dominions, to which returns trom 
he immediately returned ; and the Mahrattas, humbled ites 

for the time by their defeat, retired into Malwah and the Deccan. 
In Bengal, after Clive’s departure, Mr. Holwell assumed cnanges tn 
charge of the presidency, pending the arrival of Mr, Calcutta 
Vansittart, a Madras civilian, who had been selected by Clive, and 
received his nomination from England. Mr. Holwell had always 
been opposed to Meer Jaffier; and the members of proposea 
council, influenced by him, prepared a scheme for a revolution 


° ° Moorshi- 
new revolution, by which Meer Jaffier was to be super- dabad. 
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seded in the executive government by his son-in-law, Meer 
Cassim, whose ability, and, it was then believed, attachment to 
the English, promised the best results. Mr. Vansittart, who was 
a totally ignorant of Bengal affairs, fell into the views of 

e Prince ° ° : : : 

Royalof  — his council; but action upon their resolution was de- 
pee layed by the advance of the Prince Royal of Dehly, 
fo rcaxia” who, after his father’s murder, had assumed the title of 
Betigal: Shah Allum, and, as emperor, determined to attempt 
the recovery of Bengal. At the head of an inconsiderable body of 
troops, he advanced into Behar early in 1760, and was joined by 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah, viceroy of Qudh, who, it will be remembered, 
had been appointed vizier of the empire by Sudasheo R&o Bhow, 
before the battle of Paniput. 

The possibility of this invasion had been apparent to Clive 
before his departure, and he had made provision to meet it at 
Colonel Moorshidabad. Colonel Calliaud, who now commanded 
Calligud’s _ the forces, had marched from Calcutta at the head of 350 
campaign. Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, with six field guns; and 
15,000 horse, under the Nawab’s son, Meerun, had been prepared 
to accompany him. While the emperor and the vizier advanced 
on Patna from the west, Calliaud and his ally approached the 
city from the east ; but before they could arrive, Ram Narrdin, the 
governor, had met the emperor in the field, and suffered a sharp 
defeat; and but for Calliaud’s energy, Patna might have been 
captured. On his near approach, the emperor fled; but, in the 
hope of evading the English, entered Bengal, pursued by Calliaud, 
who came up with him on February 20, 1760, and routed his 
forces. Hoping to receive a reinforcement from the Mahrattas, 
whom he had invited to his assistance, the emperor now turned 
towards Moorshidabad ; but he was again pursued and checked by 
the indefatigable Calliaud, and finding he had no chance of success 
in that direction, appeared suddenly again before Patna, and laid 
close siege to it, assisted by the French party, under M. Law, who 
had joined him, as well as the Naw4éb of Purneah, with 30,000 
men. <A reinforcement to Calliaud, consisting of 200 Europeans 
Explottof 824 8 battalion of Sepoys, with 300 horse, under Captain 
Captatn Knox, had been advancing from Bengal, and now hurried 
amie on. On its arrival at the scene of action, Knox did not 
hesitate ; but with the utmost gallantry crossed the river, and in 
sight of the inhabitants of Patna, who crowded the walls to witness 
this extraordinary and astonishing combat, completely defeated 
the emperor and his allies, who precipitately retreated, and were 
followed up by Colonel Calliaud and Meerun, who captured their 
baggage and artillery, and their forces dispersed. On July 2, 
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1760, Meerun’s tent was struck by lightning at night, and he, 
with three attendants, perished. 

Meerun’s conduct had from the first been cruel and licentious ; 
but whatever vigour the Government of Bengal possessed, belonged 
to him, both as a soldier and administrator. On the... 
arrival of the news of his death at Moorshidabad, Meer Moorshi- 
Jaffier, afflicted by leprosy, became imbecile, the troops = 
broke into mutiny, and, but for the presence of Meer Cassim, 
might have put the Nawab to death; but from this fate he was 
preserved by his son-in-law, who quieted the troops by an advance 
from his private funds. The state of the administration now 
became intolerable, and the Council of Calcutta deter- Bac 
mined upon requiring Meer Jaffier to abdicate. On 1s forced to 
sounding Meer Cassim on the subject, he deliberately *’'** 
proposed to Mr. Holwell to have Meer Jaffier put to death after 
the usual fashion of Indian revolutions; but Mr. Vansittart ad- 
vanced from Calcutta with 200 Europeans and a battalion of 
Sepoys, and the old Nawab reluctantly submitted, protesting vio- 
lently against the deliberate breach of faith, and only requirixg 
an asylum in Calcutta. 

As far as financial results were concerned, the new revolution 
was profitable. In payment of the sum due to the company, the 
large districts of Burdwaén, Midnapoor, and Chittagong were 
assigned to them; and five lacs were contributed for the war in 
the Carnatic. For the services of the Council, twenty lacs, or 
200,000/., were allotted, of which 30,0002 to Mr. Holwell, and 
about 60,000/. to Mr. Vansittart, besides smaller dona- pjshonour- 
tions, were actually paid. But the whole transaction $0/e charac- 
had been faithless and dishonourable. It was not transaction. 
even justified by the pecuniary embarrassments of the company. 
The viceroyalty of Bengal, at a time when its lawful sovereign 
was endeavouring to assert his rights, was, as it were, sold to one 
who had no claim to it whatever, except the assumed security of 
the company’s interests, by men who used them as a cloak for their 
own avarice. As an immediate consequence, the most acrimonious 
discussions ensued in Council between those who had, and those 
who had not, received shares of buoty ; but there were other and 
worse events to come which cast these into the shade. If the 
question be considered calmly, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
it seems only surprising, if the Council desired a change, that they 
did not espouse the just cause of the emperor, with whom they might 
have made their own terms, and obtained more favourable and 
more extensive grants than they exacted from Meer Cassim. 

The new Nawab possessed great vigour, and the effect of his 
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reforms and retrenchments was soon apparent in the flourishing 
condition of his treasury ; but the emperor, who dare not proceed 
Position of tO Dehly, and had not foregone hisintentions upon Bengal, 
the emperor. had remained near its northern frontier. Major Carnac, 
who had succeeded Calliaud in the command of the forces, was 
Heisde  Geputed to watch his movements; and in January, 
fented by 1761, advanced on the emperor’s camp, and defeated him. 

** On this occasion, M. Law and his French party were 
taken prisoners; and Carnac, who had received instructions from 
The emperor “JY. Vansittart, visited the emperor, and invited him 
joins Carnac. to Patna, whither he accompanied him. The fact of 
his sovereign being an honoured guest in the English camp, 
Visits Meer Xcited the alarm and jealousy of Meer Cassim in no 
Soaelm ordinary degree ; but his own plans were not matured, 
and he sullenly submitted to be created Viceroy of Bengal, at the 
same time agreeing to pay twenty-four lacs of rupees per year to 
the emperor—a miserable sum, if it be remembered that Aliverdy 
Khan, after providing for all local expenditure, used to remit 
upwards of a million sterling, year by year, to the imperial 
treasury.‘ There was now no pretence for detaining the emperor, who, 
eee accompanied by Carnac as far as the frontier of Behar, 
offersthe proceeded towards Dehly ; but before his final departure, 
Bengalto he had offered to the English company the dewany, or 
me Engen. financial management of Bengal. 

Meer Cassim was now secure in his office; and, as Meer Jaffier 
‘iene had attempted, began exactions from the principal 
Cassim's officers, who, under his father-in-law’s lax administra- 
Sxaction& tion, were reputed to have amassed wealth. Carnac 
and Coote would have protected Ram Narréin of Patna, who had 
so often proved faithful ; but his English friends were withdrawn, 
and he was shamefully abandoned to the Nawab by Mr. Vansittart, 
and mercilessly despoiled. Meer Cassim, however subservient he 
might find his English friends at times, yet heartily desired freedom 
Meet Casstm {10% interference. “ With the emperor he was fully able 
removesto to cope; but he dreaded the English, was powerless to 
Mongheer. do anything at Moorshidabad, and he therefore removed 
his residence to Mongheer, 320 miles from Calcutta. There he 
sie believed himself secure ; and, with the aid of one Petrus, 
emperorof an Armenian, and other adventurers, he began secretly 
eiiaia to cast cannon, and to make muskets and accoutrements 
for a native army. In 1762, the famous dispute in regard to 
Disputes  tranait duties, and the dustuks or passes which could be 
withthe —_ granted by the company’s officers and which exempted 
resarding — merchants from payment of Custom dues, had reached a 
duties. high pitch; and there was no doubt the privilege had 
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been shamefully abused. Mr. Vansittart even visited the Nawab 
at Mongheer, who, so far from supporting his view of the subject, 
abolished all transit duty whatever, and threw open the trade. 
This was considered, if possible, a more unjustifiable act than his 
interference with the dustuks; and at this juncture, a boat or 
boats, which had some arms for the garrison of the factory at Patna 
on board, was seized by the Nawab’s officers. Two heir con- 
gentlemen of the factory, Messrs. Hay and Amyatt, were Sequences. 
deputed to require their release ; but the Nawab refused the request 
unless Mr. Ellis, the chief of the factory, was removed. Mr. Hay 
was detained as a hostage, but Mr. Amyatt was allowed to return. 
Mr. Ellis, a violent man, considering the Nawab's demeanour to be 
unequivocally hostile, now seized upon the city of Patna. He 
could not however maintain hia position, and proceeded up the 
river ; but was intercepted and brought back. Meer Cassim now 
threw off the mask, and issued orders for all the English to be ap- 
prehended. Mr. Amyatt, who was travelling, resisted Mr. Amsatt 
the order, and was killed. 1s killed. 
Both parties prepared for war; and the English, as if unable to 
act except under the authority of a native prince, withdrew the 
aged Meer Jaftier from his obscurity in Calcutta, and, in Mens Saiiee 
apite of his inveterate leprosy, on July 7, 1763, pro- claimed 
claimed him Nawéb, and having secured from him a **”*” 
grant of the three districts, and the other agreements Peace o 
of Meer Cassim, marched with him to Moorshidabad. canerine 11, 
Meanwhile, Meer Cassim had set out with a powerful empress ot 
force to meet the English. His troops had been disci- |. 
plined by a Swiss of the name of Sumroo, who had Meer Cassim, 
been a sergeant in Law’s corps, and his artillery and small arms 
were excellent. On July 19, the English force, which 
consisted of 650 Europeans and 1,200 Sepoys, met the Fented dat 
Nawab’s army at Cutwah, and defeated it; but it rallied gna vetin at 
and gave battle again at Gheriah, on August 2, when Gherian. 
the Nawab’s troops fought with unusual resolution, but were again 
routed and lost all their guns. The double defeat murders ana 
enraged the Nawab beyond endurance, and he gave full §yseur"® 
rein to his passion and ferocity. Rém Narréin was cast “**!™- 
into the Ganges, as were also the great Sett bankers of Moorshi- 
dabad, then at Mongheer; and Rajah Raj Bullub, another friend of 
the English, was put to death, with all his family. On the Naw&b’s 
arrival at Patna, he directed the English prisoners to be _. , . aes 
slaughtered, and the bloody work was done by Sumroo, prisoners put 
who fired volleys into their prison rooms till all, upwards ~ is 
of 200 souls, were dead. The English were, however, advancing to 
revenge theircountrymen; the Nawab’s army, which had again rallied 
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at Owda-Nulla, near Mongheer, was 60,000 in number, and had 
The Nawab Placed 100 guns in position; but the English, though 
Owdeuiz, Only 8,000 strong, Europeans and natives, stormed 
Mongheer the position, captured the guns, and the Fort of Mon- 
bach gheer was taken after a short siege. 

The Nawab had fled to the vizier of Oudh, and formed a league 
Alliance with him. Early in 1764, these confederates, who had 


Meer Gasatm been joined by the emperor, marched upon Patna, 


eee which was assaulted on May 3, 1764; but it was de- 
Oude. fended by English troops, and the vizier’s army retired 


to Buxar, where it encamped during the rains. Before a new 
meaneet campaign could open, Major Hector Munro had taken 
the English command of the army; but the native portion of it, 
Poe which was very considerable, and was flushed by 
victory, was in & condition of serique mutiny, demanding large 
Is suppressed donations and increased rates of pay. One regiment 
Loti of Sepoys marched off with their arms to join the 
Munro, enemy, but were pursued and brought back. Major 
Munro’s conduct at this trying period is beyond praise; but it 
was not till the ringleaders had been tried, and many of them 
executed, that the Sepoys returned to their obedience, and, to 
Victory op prove their faith, demanded to be led against the 
Uae enemy. The confederates had an army of 30,000 
men. Munro’s forces consisted of 857 Europeans, 5,207 Sepoys, 
and 918 native cavalry, with 20 field pieces; in all 7,072 men 
—the largest English force which had as yet assembled in 
India. On October 22, he arrived at Buxar, and was met by 
the enemy, whom he completely defeated. 180 pieces of cannon 
were taken, and only that a bridge, over which the enemy passed, 
had been broken down by them, the whole of their treasure and 
Jewels, which were estimated at 3,000,000/. sterling in value, 
must have fallen into the victors’ hands. 4,000 of the enemy 
Niwenn: perished, and Major Munro lost 847 in killed and 
sequences. wounded. The consequences of this victory were 
immense ; the whole of Bengal lay at the disposal of the com- 
pany. The vizier of Oudh had irretrievably lost both prestige 
and power, and the emperor had no resource but to place himself 
under English protection. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EVENTS IN BENGAL (continued), FROM THE BATTLE OF BERAR TO 
THE DEPARTURE OF LORD CLIVE, 1764 To 1767. 


AFTER the defeat of his allies at Buxar, the emperor voluntarily 
joined the English, and opened negotiations with the the emperor 
Council at Calcutta in regard to the disposition of the famusn’ 
Oudh territory, which was declared to be forfeit. The ‘¢eotiations. 
Council proposed to divide it with the emperor, retaining the 
southern portion; but the negotiation was ultimately broken off, 
and was not resumed. On the other hand, the vizier was also 
negotiating ; but he evaded Munro’s demand for the surrender of 
Meer Cassim, whom, after despoiling of much of his wealth, he 
allowed to escape, and of Sumroo, whom, however, he coolly pro- 
posed to assassinate. The army, therefore, advanced towards Alla- 
habad, and invested Chunargurh ; but it was inactive, and as, for 
want of money, no extensive operations could be carried on, Munro 
resigned his command. In the hope of recruiting their now 
exhausted finances, the Council sent for Meer Jaffier 
Not only was the public service to be provided for, but aifivultics of 
the shameless demands for private presents and losses thar 
were pursued with even more than usually stringent ™*!*y- 
rapacity, even to the neglect of the public interests, which, indeed, 
seem to have been of very secondary consideration. The finances 
of the Nawab, were, however, as low as those of his friends; and, 
already worn out by anxieties, disease, and age, he died poath ot 
at Moorshidabad soon after his return there in January Meer Jamer. 
1765, but not before he had disbursed the enormous sum of fifty- 
three lacs—530,000/.—to the private claimants. 
_ Meer Jaffier’s death rendered a new appointment necessary, and 
Nujm-ood-Dowlah, his second son, was elected t0 jojm-ooa 
succeed him. This event, as might have been expected, Dowlah. 
was too tempting, in regard to demands for presents, to be resisted ; 
and in these days we read, with as much amazement as 
indignation, the sums which were demanded almost as tions by 
rights, and received without the least compunction, by "°°" 
the senior officers of the Calcutta Council. Among them, in 
various shares, was paid away no less than 138,355/. While by Mr. 
Mill’s accounts (‘ Hist.’ vol. iii. pp. 326-329) the totals of private 
donations received by individuals from the Moorshidabad treasury 
up to this period were 2,169,655/., the payments on account of 
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‘restitutions,’ had reached 3,770,8332, making a sum total of no 
less than 5,940,498/. Private individuals were indeed enriched 
beyond conception ; but the public finances of the company were 
impoverished, notwithstanding their enormous extra receipts. By 
TheCounett tH treaty with the new Nawab, the military defence of 
undertakes the country was undertaken by the company, and a 
defence of” deputy, Mahomed Reza Khan, was appointed as the 
aaa Nawib’s representative and executive minister. Mr. 
Vansittart had returned to England, and Mr. Spencer, a civilian 
from Bombay, occupied his place. 

The Court of Directors were not, however, satisfied with the 
Dissaitistac. progress of affairs in Bengal. It was impossible for 
gonorshe = them to defend their servants from the imputations of 
Directors. scandalous rapacity which were becoming notorious, 
and it was even more unendurable that the public trade of the 
company should have been well-nigh extinguished by the private 
trade of its own servants. Clive was, therefore, requested to pro- 
Clive Is ceed again to Bengal. During his residence in England, 
reat” he had been elected an Irish peer; he was a member of 
menee: Parliament, and aspired to be a director of the East 
India Company; but in this he had failed. There was a party in 
the court who virulently opposed him, and who had ordered a re- 
sumption of the payment of the revenue of his jahgeer, or estate, 
which obliged him to resort to an action at law; and it is probable 
these contentions would have continued, but for the dangers 
and embarrassments of Bengal, which he alone was considered 
capable of removing. In regard to the jahgeer, he agreed to 
relinquish it to the company after ten years, if he lived so long, 

and this closed the discussion. Lord Clive landed in 
Galect* Calcutta on May 3, 1765, and on the same day the 
Joseph, Vizier of Oudh, with his Mahratta and Rohilla allies, 
Emperor of was again defeated at Corah by General Carnac, and 
Viierop - LTEW himself on the generosity of the English. It 
Oudhde § was a strange sight for the people of India to behold. 
cain Their emperor, and his most powerful subject, were alike 
suppliants for assistance and for consideration, at the hands of 
those who, not ten years before, were no more than humble mer- 
chants, and had been ignominiously expelled from Bengal. It was 
a situationwhich required the solution and direction of a master 
mind; and Lord Clive, after a brief survey of affairs in Calcutta, 
clive pro.  Whichdisclosed to him unbounded rapacity and vice—and 
claims the having declared that he would summarily dismiss from 
ment ; the service any servant of the company who refused to 
and joins the sign the new covenants which had been prepared in 
ides England—left Calcutta on June 25, and proceeded to 
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join the army. As he passed Moorshidabad, the arrangements 
for the military defence of the country were definitively settled. 
Fifty-three lacs of rupees—530,000/.—were assigned for the purpose, 
and in order to preserve a check upon Mahomed Reza Khan, two 
Hindoo gentlemen of rank, Rai Doolub and Jugget Sett, the banker, 
were associated with him. Clive now proceeded to the camp; 
and, on August 2, the affairs of the vizier were considered gettiement 
and decided. His dominions, which he had forfeited with the 
by an unprovoked war, were restored to him, except two Oudb. 
districts, Corah and Allahabad, which were reserved for the em- 
peror; he was to pay fifty lacs for the expenses of the war, and 
Rajah Bulwunt Sing, who had rendered material assistance to 
the English, was confirmed in his possession of Benares and 
Ghazipoor. 

The emperor only remained. On him were settled the two re- 
served districts of Oudh, and twenty-six lacs—260,000). | tons 
—of the annual revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; with the 
but he was required to relinquish his claims to the “?"”" 
arrears which had accumulated. He had already twice offered 
the dewany, or revenue management of Bengal, to the English, 
once to Clive and once to General Carnac; and on Butts 
Clive again proposing the arrangement, he readily the aewany 
acquiesced in it. On August 12, the emperor took his “ "5" 
seat on a throne, constructed of the dining-tables and an armm- 
chair, in Lord Clive's tent, covered with rich cloths, and the 
imperial firman was executed and formally delivered to the repre- 
sentative of the English nation. It conferred upon parricuiars ot 
them in perpetuity the three provinces, which possessed ‘he cession 
8 population of 25,000,000, and a revenue of 4,000,000/. sterling, the 
only alienation being the twenty-six lacs—260,000/.—guaranteed 
to the emperor, and fifty lacs, the pension of the Nawab of Moor- 
shidabad. At the same time, Clive obtained from the emperor a 
formal grant of the whole of the Northern Circars, at present in 
the possession of the Nizam, to be used when the English might 
be in a position to enforce their surrender. 

On Lord Clive’s return to Calcutta, he resumed the question of 
the check of private trade, and in this had to oppose ue 
his resolute will to the interests of the whole English measures 
community, who, in the unbridled exercise of privilege **“''* 
and power, had become alike insolent and reckless. The salaries 
of the civil officers had hitherto been nominal, and were on a 
scale go paltry that to live on them would be impossible. To raise 
them in a sufficient degree would be difficult, and he puttes on 
therefore arranged that the proceeds of the monopoly ‘s!t.Assiened 


of salt, which had hitherto been considered one of the civil salaries 
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NawaAb's private perquisites, should be collected into a joint-stock 
sum, to be divided in proportion to their rank among all grades. 
It amounted to about thirty-two lacs of rupees, and the proper 
division was to be made by a committee formed out of the whole 
body. 

So far everything had been settled on comparatively easy terms; 
Dimeuities  OUt the turn of the army was now to ensue, and the risk 
with the was much more formidable; extra allowances, called 
aa batta, had been granted to it, with other special aug- 
mentations: and the whole was to be reduced to one system by 
which the receipts of pay would be greatly diminished. Notwith- 
standing the danger, it was proclaimed that after January 1, 1765, 
Mutiny of ll these extra perquisites were to cease. The conse- 
the officers. quence was an immediate mutiny of the officers; but 
their proceedings were kept secret till March, when Clive, who 
had gone to Moorshidabad, received the first ‘round robin’ 
remonstrance. The officers had threatened, as they had bound 
themselves to each other, to resign ; and Clive directed Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who commanded one of the three divisions, to receive 
any resignation offered, and dispatch the individuals at once to 
Mutiny of Calcutta, while he wrote to Madras to send up every 
see Officer that could be spared. At Mongheer, on March 
checked by 18, the European soldiers assembled in arms to support 
regiment. their officers; but were overawed by the Sepoy regi- 
ments, In the camp at Serajpoor, similar scenes took place ; but 
there was no actual outbreak, and the sudden arrival of a regiment 
of Sepoys, who had marched 104 miles in fifty-four hours, pre- 
vented what had been contemplated. By these resolute means 
eae had Lord Clive again obtained the mastery of a position 
eventual §§ from which most men would perhaps have receded by 
success —_ compromise, and it was a strange element of his suc- 
cess, that the Sepoy battalions, led by a few faithful and devoted 
officers, should have overawed and controlled the Europeans. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who was the instigator and ringleader of the 
whole, was tried and cashiered, and others were similarly sen- 
tenced; but the whole was settled more by firmness and resolu- 
Death of tion than by severity, and the majority of the officers 
the young —_ expressing their contrition, were restored to their rank in 
aporsne the service. During the progress of this mutiny, the 

young Nawab died at Moorshidabad on May 8. The 
Siccecaed by event was of no political importance, and his brother, 
his brother. Svf-ood-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen years old, was in- 
vested with his dignity. 

If the state of Lord Clive’s health had permitted him to re- 
main in India, it is probable that he would have stayed to watch, 
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for a time, the progress of the revolution he had directed: but he 
was unable to bear the effects of the climate, and in eee 
January 1767 intimated to the Council his intention returns to 
of proceeding.to England. His second administration “"**"* 
had lasted only twenty-two months, and yet was crowded with 
events which had added greater lustre to his reputation than his 
first. The objects he had most deeply at heart, the possession 
of the three great provinces of Bengal, had been review of 
secured with imarvellous ease; he had treated the 2! policy. 
enemies of his nation with singular courtesy and favour; and as 
he left India, he recorded that any further extension of territory 
in India would be ‘ascheme so extravagantly ambitious, that no 
government in its senses would ever dream of it.’ In his lat- 
ter acts none of the greed of money which he had at first 
displayed was evident, else he might have obtained any sum he 
chose to demand from the Vizier of Oudh, whose dominions he 
restored to him, and from the Rajah of Benares, for the confirma- 
tion of his possessions ; and in regard to the Nawab, his declara- 
tion of defence before his peers, that, when piles of money and 
jewels lay before him in the treasury of Moorshidabad, he only 
‘marvelled that he had taken s0 little,’ has been accepted by pos- 
terity. One of his last acts in India was to refuse a legacy of 
50,0002. which had been left him by the Nawab, and cause the sum 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Invalid Poplar Hospital. 
In regard to the application of the salt duties to the pay of the 
civil officers, the directors and proprietors of East India stock, 
eager for increased dividends, disapproved of the measure, and 
ordered the salt duties to be incorporated with the general revenue 
of Bengal; but as no provision was made for the pay of these 
officers, Lord Clive took upon himself to order the coptinuance of 
his own plan, until proper gradations of salary could be decided 
in England. He left India finally on January 29, 1767, being 
succeeded in office by Mr. Verelst. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OF EVENTS AT MADRAS, 1761 To 1768. 


THE capture of Pondicherry had raised the English in the Carnatic 

to the highest rank of local power. The difference be- 2 ison ot 

tween their positions in Bengal and Madras was this ; the English 

that, whereas in the former the English had created ag 

their own Nawéb, who was solely dependent on them, in the 
HH 
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Carnatic they had assisted a Nawab already established under 
hereditary grant from his sovereign, who, to some extent, still 
exercised independent action; but, as in Bengal, the military 
defence of Mahomed Ally’s territory had devolved upon them, 
and they had no means of supporting an army, except from 
the Nawéb’s revenues. The Nawéb, however, being wasteful 
and extravagant, was deeply in debt; and on application being 
made to him for money, he proposed the spoliation of several 
Financial 4 Persons as a resource. Of these the Rajah of Tan- 
dimoultics. jore was the most considerable; but a settlement 
was arrived at with him without war, by which he agreed to pay 
twenty-four lacs, in four instalments, and four lacs as a yearly 
Fallureot tribute. This, however, gave very little real relief to 
“papa tines the Madras finances; and Moortiz Ally of Vellore, and 
money. Mahomed Issoof of Madura and Tinnevelly, who re- 
fused to negotiate, were in turn attacked; but with no pecuniary 
advantage; what was obtained from them being in small propor- 
tio to the expenses of the war. Of the latter chiefs, Mahomed 
Issoof was subsequently betrayed to the Nawaéb by a Frenchman 
named Marchand, and put to death. The weakness of the Nawab, 
in a military sense, had become more than ever apparent, and the 
necessity for his support by the company equally un- 
avoidable; under a mutual combination of interests, 
therefore, the connection continued, and the available revenues of 
the Carnatic gradually passed into the hands of the Council. 
Peace between France and England was concluded on February 
10, 1763: under the articles of which, restoration was made to the 
French of their original Indian possessions. Had Clive been con- 
sulted in the matter, he would probably have given ample reasons 
against the readmission to India of the French on any terms; but 
the interests of the English were in a great measure already 
secured by the agreements of the French not to erect forts or 
keep troops in Bengal, and not to dispute the authority of Mahomed 
Ally in the Carnatic; thus the provisions of the treaty were 
catried out. Both parties had also agreed to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung as Soobahdar of the Deccan ; but he was now dead. Shortly 
Transactions “tet the news of the battle of Paniput had reached the 
in the Deccan, Salabut Jung and his brother, Nizam Ally, 
; invaded the Mahratta dominions, in the hope of wresting 
from them the territories ceded by the treaty of Oodgeer. They 
penetrated as far as Poona, which they plundered and partly 
ane , burned ; and Nizam Ally actually obtained re-cessions 
Gethroned of the value of twenty-seven lacs of rupees. After this, 
death by. the brothers returned to Beeder, where, in the month 
Suzam Ally. of July, 1762, Nizam Ally dethroned and imprisoned 
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Salabut Jung, whom he afterwards put to death, and became 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. 

In the following year, Nizam Ally was drawn into further dis- 
putes with the Mahrattas by his minister, Rajah Per- war netwecn 
tébwunt, who supported an intrigue for depriving the om 
Péshwah of his power, and the elevation of Janoojee Mabrattas 
Bhéslay to the regency. In this campaign, the main body of 
Mahratta horse, evading Nizam Ally, plundered the Moghul ter- 
ritories as far as Berar; but Nizam Ally, unable to overtake them, 
marched back upon Poona, which was again plundered, and many 
of the best houses burned. On the return, however, of Nizam 
Ally to Aurungabad, part of his army being on the left bank, and 
part on the right bank, of the Godavery, it was attacked pefeat of the 
in this position by the Mahrattas, and the latter portion "'*™ 
cut to pieces. The Moghuls are said to have lost 10,000 men on this 
occasion, and the Mahrattas followed them to Aurungabad, where 
a fresh treaty was concluded, in October 1763. 

In the year 1765, the Mahrattas, under the command of the 
young Péshwah, Mahdoo Rao, attacked Hyder Ally, of war netween 
whose rise to power they were extremely jealous. The ‘he... 
campaign was an active one on both sides; but in the and Mysore. 
end Hyder was defeated, with very severe loss; was obliged to 
pay thirty-two lacs to the Péshwah, and relinquish all the Mahratta 
districts he had occupied. About the same time, Nizam Ally had 
made an irruption into the Carnatic, but was unable to prosecute 
his designs against the Nawéb, owing to the attitude of the 
English, who advanced a force to meet him, under Colonel Camp- 
bell, as far as the frontier; but he had succeeded in reducing the 
power of Basalut Jung, who had evidently been disposed to make 
league with Hyder Ally against his brother and the Mahrattas. 
No sooner were they respectively at liberty, than the | 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ally coalesced against Janoojee and the 
Bhéslay, of Berar, who had in turn deceived them both, amit seatnst 
and forced him to restore the districts he had usurped, ““"™™ 
of which the Nizam’s share was fifteen laca per year. From this 
campaign in Berar, Nizam Ally was recalled to Hyderabad, by a 
movement on the part of the English, which it is necessary to 
explain. 

The Northern Circars had been bestowed upon the English by 
the emperor, as has been already stated, on August 12, pe 
1766, in free gift, in the words of the deed—‘ To their movement 
heirs and descendants, for ever and ever; free, exempt, posscanion Of 
and safe from all removal, and from all demands of the ‘t° “l*rs 
Dewany Office, or the Imperial Court ;’ and execution of the grant 
was charged upon ‘our sons, ocomras, viziers, governors, &c.’ 
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But the Circars were in possession of the Nizam; and his volun- 
tary acquiescence in the terms of the grant was not to be hoped for. 
Clive had urged an immediate movement by the Madras Govern- 
ment, to effect their occupation; but Mr. Pigott was no longer at 
the head of affairs; and the new president, Mr. Palk, and his 
Council, hesitated until the opportunity had passed by. Their 
own necessities, however, impelled them at last into action; and 
on March 8, 1766, proclamation was made at Masulipatam, on 
the terms of the emperor's grant, and on the 7th, General Calliaud 
stormed the fort of Condapilly; the process of assuming charge of 
the country being simultaneously carried on by the civil officers. 
It was to resent this assumption of authority and territory, that 
Nizam Ally marched from Berar; and it is probable, that had 
the Council of Madras boldly asserted their right to the districts, 
and intention of maintaining them by force of arms, if necessary, 
the Nizam would not have dared to attack them; but they again 
hesitated, and, as usual in India, their opponent blustered the 
Treaty with more. Finally, General Calliaud was deputed hastily 
whe Nm in to Hyderabad, and concluded a treaty with the Nizam, 
the Circars. by which five lacs per annum was engaged to be paid 
by the company for Ellore, Moostufa Nugger, and Rajamundry, 
and four lacs in addition whenever the district of Guntoor, then 
held in jahgeer by Basalut Jung, should be made over to them. 
The English and the Nizam were further to assist each other with 
troops, when necessary; and for the present, two battalions of 
infantry, with six guns, joined the Nizam’s forces, and assisted 
him in capturing Bangalore, and in reducing refractory Poli in 
the Carnatic. 
But the ever fickle and restless Nizam Ally did not long abide 
Intrigues of by this engagement. While Colonel Smith, the officer 
iam Ally, in command of the British contingent, was employed 
in Eastern Mysore, he discovered that the Nizam was intriguing 
with Hyder Ally, and warned the Madras Council to be on their 
guard. He then, in May 1767, retired to the frontier of ths 
Carnatic, leaving only a detachment with the Nizam’s forces. 
Meanwhils the Nizam was negotiating with Nunjer4j, the minister 
of Mysore, for the destruction of Hyder Ally: and on this being 
discovered by Hyder, he seized and imprisoned the minister. 
After this event the Nizam made overtures to Hyder, who had 
become supreme in Mysore, and promised to assist him against 
the English, on receiving payment of twenty lacs, and an engage- 
ment by him to pay a tribute of six lacs of rupees a year. This being 
Nizam Ally concluded, the Nizam threw off the mask; and having 
Unite cocinst Joined H yder, their united forces advanced 
the English. Colonel Smith, -whose detachment with the Nizam 
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had been allowed to depart. The Council of Madras, on the first 
warning by Colonel Smith, had dispatched one of their members, 
Mr. Bourchier, to negotiate ; but it is almost unnecessary to record, 
that the object of the mission entirely failed. 

The combined armies of the Nizam and Hyder amounted to 
42.860 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, and 109 guns. Colonel ,. is 
Smith's force consisted of 1,080 cavalry, 30 of whom and Hyder 
were Europeans, 5,800 infantry, of which only 800 Cotcnet 
were Europeans, with 16 guns. He had taken up a 9™™ 
position in a hilly country, where he was attacked on August 
25, 1767, and suffered a trifling loss. Finding the hilly tract 
untenable, he retired into a more open locality, where 
he was followed by the enemy, who attacked him 
again at Changama, but suffered a sharp defeat. Colonel Smith's 
condition was, however, precarious, on account of scarcity of pro- 
visions: and he made a bold and rapid march upon Trincomalee, 
which he reached on September 4, hoping to find stores of rice 
laid in; but in this he was disappointed. He was joined shortly 
afterwards by a brigade under Colonel Wood, and he now deter- 
mined to attack the allies. His force had meanwhile been increased 
to 10,000 infantry and 34 guns, the cavalry remainit g as before. 
On September 26, the allies moved to attack the English, and 
endeavoured to turn their flank. Colonel Smith, who saw their 
design, advanced to meet them, and the movements of both being 
concealed by an isolated hill, they came upon each other unswares. 
The result was not long doubtful. The allies were de- pereat ot 
feated, with the loss of 4,000 men and 64 guns, and ‘he Allies. 
next morning they were pursued, with some effect. While these 
operations were going on, Tippoo, Hyder’s son, haa qippoo at 
advanced to Madras, and had attarked the suburbs; c*# Madras. 
when the news of his father’s defeat caused him to withdraw 
precipitately. The monsoon had now set in, and for a time both 
sides were inactive; but when operations again commenced, the 
allies sustained several sharp reverses in succession, and the 
Nizam, already weary of a war by which he had at first hoped 
the English might be crushed, and the Carnatic recovered, but had 
gained nothing, now entered into secret negotiations the wizam 
with Colonel Smith ; and when Hyder Ally began to nefvtiates 
send back his guns and stores to Mysore, and was and Madras. 
evidently bent on abandoning the alliance, Nizam Ally entered, 
avowedly, into negotiations with Madras. 

To this he was impelled by what he considered a very serious 
danger. The Bengal Government had already dis- movement of 
patched a force, commanded by Colonel Peach, into pee i, 


the Northern Circars, which had advanced without ne 


who retires. 
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check, as far as Wurungul, the ancient capital of Telingéna, 
only eighty miles from Hyderabad, and the Circars were there- 
fore completely subdued, while the very capital of his do- 
jaca minions was menaced. At this juncture the Council 
of the Madras of Madras, had they possessed only ordinary firmness 

and ability, might have considered—as they had a right 
to do from the Nizam’s treachery—the former treaty annulled ; 
and while dictating their own terms, as to the Carnatic and the 
expenses of the war, have occupied the Circars in virtue of the 
Treaty with OMperor’s free gift. But they did neither, and the treaty 
the Nizam. of February 23, 1768, done at Madras, contained, with 
some advantages, conditions so absurd and impracticable, that it is 
strange how they ever came to be entertained. Mahomed Ally, 
the Naw&b of the Carnatic, was now, for the first time, recognised 
Iteunwise by the Nizam as one of the contracting powers. The 
provisions. company’s right to the Northern Circars upon the em- 
peror’s grant was conceded, and the peshcush, or tribute, reduced 
from five lacs to two, the other three lacs being deducted as 
expenses of the war, the stipulations as to Guntoor remaining as 
before. So far, the provisions of the new treaty were moderately 
advantageous; but, between the Nizam and Mahomed Ally, the 
company were drawn into action against Hyder, who was rudely 
denounced as an usurper and freebooter; and the Council actually 
agreed to recover the tableland of Mysore, or the Carnatic ‘ Béla 
Ghét,’ from him, on behalf of the Nizam, and to pay seven lacs of 
rupees a year for it and the Northern Circars combined, if Mysore 
could be conquered. This was, in fact, a feeble imitation of the policy 
of Clive in regard to the dewany of Bengal; but it made a bitter 
enemy of Hyder Ally, whose power was now at its zenith. The 
court of directors commented most severely upon the provisions 
of this treaty, and its weakness and absurdity were set forth with 
unsparing censure; but it was too late: the treaty could not be 
revoked, and its disastrous consequences have to be recorded. One 
passage of this memorable dispatch is, however, worth quoting. 
After enumerating their present possessions in India, the directors 
wrote :—‘ The protection of these is easily within the reach of our 
power, and may mutually suppert each other without any country 
alliance whatever. If we pass these bounds, we shall be led on from 
one acquisition to another, till we shall find no security but in the 
subjection of the whole, which, by dividing our force, would lose 
us the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindostan.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FROM THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR WITH HYDER, TO THE PEACE 
OF MADRAS; AND THE WAR BETWEEN HYDER AND THE MAH- 
RATTAS, 1768 To 1771. 


In a subsequent dispatch on the same subject, the directors thus 
wrote to the Madras Council :—‘ Instead of pursuing pacific 
measures with Hyder Ally, as we think you ought to have done, 
knowing, as you did, our sentiments with respect to extending our 
territories—you have brought us into such a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties, that we do not know how we shall be extricated from them. 
If, however, Hyder Ally be extirpated ’—then the directors recom- 
mended restoration of rajahs and others whom he may have 
dispossessed. But Hyder was quite the reverse of ‘ extirpated ;’ 
his separation from the Nizam had added to his freedom of action, 
and he undertook the continuance of the war with more aoatiae 
than usual spirit and effect. While he had been en- tinues the 
gaged in the Carnatic, several of the small powers on ~~ 

the western coast had made an attempt to recover independence, 
and were assisted by the Bombay Government, whose ships 
destroyed a small fleet, which Hyder had commenced to establish, 
and landed a force at Bangalore. In May 1768, Hyder suddenly 
attacked this town, which the English commander precipitately 
abandoned, leaving even his sick and wounded, with the artillery. 
Freed from the presence of the English, Hyder now held all the 
native princes to ransom, and by these means obtained funds for 
his prosecution of the war against Madras. 

If the Council had attended to the admirable advice given to 
them by the directors, they would have met Hyder‘half , oi, 
way :’ and a treaty for the mutual advantage of both Madras 
might have been concluded without further war; but Serer 
the Council were inflated by the prospect of a speedy conquest and 
possession of Mysore, and were urged on by Mahomed Ally to 
undertake it. On the other hand, Hyder saw clearly that he had 
no resource but to fight for political and territorial existence; and 
that the chances of accommodation with the English had altogether 
disappeared. The campaign opened in June 1768. campaign 
Colonel Smith, accompanied by the Nawaéb and two }jur* 
members of Council, commenced operations against opened. 
Eastern Mysore, and Colonel Wood against the Baéréh Mahél— 
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the country lying below the tableland to the south. Owing to 
the absence of cavalry, in which arm Hyder Ally was very power- 
ful, Moorary Réo, the Mahratta chieftain of Gooty, was engaged by 
the Council of Madras, and joined Colonel Smith on August 4. 
The movements on both sides are full of military interest, and 
English the results were at first in favour of the English; for 
successes, =» Colonel Smith had invested Bangalore, and Colonel 
Wood had overrun the Baréh Mahal, driving out Hyder’s garri- 
sons: but, as well as from the English, Hyder was in perpetual 
dread of an attack from the Mahrattas, or from a coalition of the 
English with them. He had only just suppressed an insurrection 
Hyders on the part of his brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Sahib, 
aimeulties. who had been recognised as the independent Nawab of 
Séra, in Northern Mysore, by the Péshwah ; and this act might be 
considered a course of war. In this perplexity Hyder Ally now 
Hyder pro. proposed terms of peace to the Madras Council, offering 
poses peace. to cede the Béiréh Mahél and to pay ten lacs—100,000/. 
—as the expenses of the war. This offer was rejected by the 
Thoterms Council, who, believing Hyder’s actual weakness to be 
are refused. the sole cause of his advances, now sought to take ad- 
vantage of it by proposing, not only an enormous sum for the 
English expenses of the war, but the payment of tribute to the 
demands. =-Nizam, with cessions of territory to Moorary Rfo, and 
a materially enlarged frontier to themselves, including a portion 
Refusea by Of the Malabar coast. These inflated propositions were 


Hyder: in turn refused by Hyder Ally, and active operations 
again began. Colonel Smith now remonstrated with the Council 
Colonel on various points, and was ordered to Madras to 


S oeente i account for them, as well as to explain his intentions 
pare in regard to the cam , 

During his absence, Colonel] Wood, who had been the favourite 
with the Council and the Nawaéb, was not only out-manceuvred 
aoa by Hyder, but, on November 16, at Oossoor, was defeated 
feats ( Colonel by him, losing 2, 000 draught cattle, with his stores, and 

two eighteen-pounder guns; and on the 23rd was 
again severely handled, and escaped only by the timely arrival of 
a reinforcement under Major Fitzgerald. Colonel Wood was now 
superseded by Colonel Lang; but the English army was much 
The stegeof crippled and weakened ; the siege of Bangalore had been 
Banglore raised; and Hyder Ally, taking advantage of their 
Hiydive position, at once descended into the Baéréh Mahal. 
successes. Here, with surprising energy and rapidity, he recovered 
all the forts which had been taken by Colonel Wood, and then 
marched southwards upon Tanjore; but, after receiving four lacs 
of rupees from the rajah, he suddenly turned northwards 
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towards Madras, the road to which was now open. The consterna- 
tion of the Council was extreme; and an officer—Captain He ap-' 
Brooke—was dispatched tonegotiate. Hyder’s proposals ffir ana 
were those of a dignified statesman, as well as an able Desotiates 
general. He pointed out how often his peaceable Council. 
overtures had been rejected; explained how he was, in fact, the 
only barrier between the English and the Mahrnttas, and that it 
was open to him either to join them, or the English ; and as it was 
impossible to oppose both, he would join the English in preference. 
The Council were, as before, irresolute and incapable. They sent 
Mr. Andrews, a member, to Hyder on February 14, a 
1769, while they again placed Colonel Smith at the tlons broke 
head of the army at Chittapet. The Council proposed © 
an armistice for forty days, of which Hyder would Aevatte 
accept only twelve: and at the expiration of this period *°""*"™"* 
he again moved southwards, followed by Colonel Smith. 
Meanwhile Hyder had entered into communication with M. Law, 
now chief of Pondicherry. He detailed the victories 
he had gained over their mutual enemies, the English, tlations with 
and invited an envoy to his camp; and while Mr. °*™** 
Andrews had returned to Madras for instructions, received a 
deputation from the French, which was sent with all the pomp 
they could contrive to exhibit. This was possibly intended by 
Hyder as a ruse to alarm the English Council ; but, not depending 
on ita effect, and having succeeded in inducing Colonel Evades 
Smith to follow him to a distance of 140 miles from Gelonel 
Madras, he suddenly left his camp at the head of 6,000 marches 
chosen cavalry, and, marching 130 miles in three days on Madras. 
and a half, arrived at St. Thomé, five miles south of Madras, on 
March 29. Thence he wrote temperately to the Council, that he 
had respected their country ; that he had preferred to negotiate 
with them instead of fighting Colonel Smith, and requested 
Mr. Du Pré might be sent to him. 
_ Hyder was master of the situation, and dictated his own terms. 
His overtures were strenuously opposed by Colonel pyser 
Smith, who declared he could turn Hyder’s position to dictates the 
his disadvantage, as indeed was quite possible ; but the treaty. 
Council were full of fear, and on April 3, 1769, a treaty was 
executed. Its principal terms were that mutual conquests were 
to be restored ; that, in case the dominions of either party were 
attacked, the other should aid in driving out the enemy—which, in 
fact, amounted to an article of offensive and defensive alliance ; 
but by the treaty the English became saddled with the 4,, untayour- 
whole expense of the war, had been obliged to abandon ble terma:in 
all that had been gained, and by the dominant position English, 
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of Hyder at the gate of Madras, had, for the present, lost what 
prestige they had won. As to Mahomed Ally, who refused to be 
a party to the treaty, and Hyder, who objected to his being con- 
sidered at all, they thus mutually ignored and defied each other; 
and it added not a little to the estimation of Hyder’s power by 
the people of the country, that he insisted upon the families of 
Chunda Sahib and other persons of rank, hitherto kept under sur- 
veillance by Mahomed Ally, being released and made over to his 
protection. Thus ended the second war with Hyder Ally, which 
had assumed an aspect of long, difficult, and costly prolongation. 
Defenceot he best and only excuse perhaps that could be made 
theCouncil. for the hasty treaty, was given by the Council of 
Madras, who, in their defence, declared that they had made peace, 
because they had no money to make war. 

Hyder was no sooner at peace with the English, than he entered 
Hyder at war O8 & contest with the Mahrattas. He not only refused 
withthe = payment of their chouth, but his troops made incursions 

into the southern districts of the Mahratta dominions. 
This was not to be endured ; and having dispatched a large body 
of horse under Putwurdhun, Rastia, and other leaders, in Novem- 
ber 1761, Mahdoo Réo Péshwah followed at the head of 20,000 
horse and 15,000 infantry. With these forces, the whole of 
Northern and Eastern Mysore, as far as Nundidroog, were quickly 
overrun and plundered. Hyder, who could not oppose the in- 
vaders, hoped they would retire on the approach of the monsoon ; 
but Mahdoo Réo, who was obliged to return to Poona in June, on 
account of his health, was bent on a prosecution of the war, and 
left Trimbuk Rao Mama in Mysore, in command of 30,000 men. 

After some inconsequent negotiation, the campaign was opened 
Becond after the monsoon by the Mahrattas, under the com- 
campaign. mand of Appa Bulwunt. Their army having been 
reinforced, amounted to 40,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, but 
their artillery was weak. Hyder brought into the field 12,000 
horse, 25,000 infantry, and forty guns; but, under the Mahratta 
superiority in cavalry, he could undertake no offensive operation. 

ae «CS the Mahrattas pressed him back upon Seringapatam, 
featedat he attempted to defend the pass of Mailgéta; but he 
perierapatam was defeated, with terrible slaught>r, on March 5. He 
Is besieged fied to Seringapatam, followed by the wreck of the 
army, where he was besieged by the Mahrattas; but, deficient as 
they were in siege guns, they were unable to make any impression 
upon it. Meanwhile Hyder had besought the Council 

arent to the of Madras to afford him assistance; but it was in vain 
assistance. that he appealed to the terms of ‘the treaty, offered 
twenty lacs for an English brigade, to cede the BérAéh Mahal, or, 
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as his only alternative, to call in the aid of the French. The Coun- 
cil would willingly have observed the engagements tne terms ot 
of the treaty, and assisted him; but they were over- [he treaty 
ruled by Sir John Lindsay, who had been sent out by observed. 
the ministry of England, to the Nawéb, as ambassador-plenipo- 
tentiary, and they feared him. The Nawéb, who detested the 
‘upstart,’ would not hear of Hyder’s being assisted ; and, on the 
contrary, demanded a junction with the Mahrattas against him ; 
and as Sir John Lindsay supported the Nawab, Hyder uyaer 

was abandoned and compelled to make the best terms *>#2doned. 
he could with his foes. If the Council was unable, under the 
circumstances, to assist Hyder, they did not at least disgrace 
themselves by joining the Mahrattas against him. The terms to 
which Hyder was eventually obliged to submit were very strin- 
gent. He had to pay, at once, thirty-six lacs of rupees—360,000,— 
as arrears of chouth and expenses of the war; and to promise for 
the future an annual tribute of fourteen lacs; as also to surrender 
Kolhar, Bangalore, Ooscotta, Balapoor, and Séra, which had for- 
merly been held by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee; and by this 
‘cession his dominions were materially contracted. Hyder never 
forgot or forgave the treacherous and cowardly, as he termed it, 
abandonment of him by the English on this occasion; and by the 
cession of territory forced from him, the Mahratta outposta in 
1771 had advanced to the north-western frontier of the Nawab’s 
territories. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE PROGRESS OF THE MABRATTAS LN HINDOSTAN, 
1769 to 1772. 


AFTER the close of the Péshwah’s campaign against Janoojee 
Bhoslay, in Berar, in 1769, an army was sent into Mal- me 

wah, under the command of Visajee Kishen, which Mahrattas 
was the first effort the Mahrattas had made in that Malwab. 
direction since the fatal battle of Paniput. On the junction of 
the contingents of Holkar and Sindia, the cavalry amounted to 
about 50,000 strong, and the infantry, composed, for the most part, 
of Arabs, Abyssinians, and other foreign mercenaries, was numer- 
ous and effective. The Mahrattas had not only to collect the 
arrears of chouth, but to recover the prestige they had lost. On 
the part of the Emperor of Dehly, there was nothing to oppose 
them. The Prince Juwan Bukht, with Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, the 
Rohilla chief, maintained Dehly, and Sooruj Mul, the Jat, having 
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threatened it, was killed in action in 1769. His son afterwards 
Their pro laid siege to the city in conjunction with Holkar; 
ceedings. = but the influence of Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah over Holkar, 
induced him to retire into Malwah, and the siege was abandoned. 
The first act of the Mahratta general was to require the Rajpoot 
chiefs to pay arrears of tribute ; and Visajee Kishen next turned 
upon the Jats, who, after a defeat, were compelled to agree to pay 
sixty-five lacs of rupees—650,000/.—partly in cash, and partly by 
instalments. It now became a question whether the Rohillas 
should be attacked or not: and eventually, though not without 
Rohtikhuna much discussion among the leaders of the army, the 
overrun, €§ Mahratta forces, after the death of Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
in October 1770, moved into Rohilkhund, and completely overran 
it, at the same time threatening Shujah-ood-Dowlah of Oudh, who 
was, nominally at least, under the protection of the English. The 
vizier, however, temporized. 

The young emperor, Shah Allum, had found his English allies 
averse to proceeding to Dehly and seating him on the throne; 
ane and he now turned to the Mahrattas for that purpose, 

peror ° ° 
oinsthe who readily met his advances. After the plunder of 

brats Rohilkhund, they had proceeded to Dehly, and were 
prepared to receive him, whenever it suited him to come. The 
emperor, therefore, though warned of the consequences by the 
Council of Calcutta, was met by Sindia, who escorted him to the 
The emperor C*MP of Visajee Kishen, and on December 25, 1771, he 
is crowned as was placed on the throne of his ancestors with much 
Save pomp. Although Rohilkhund had been for the most 
part already laid under contribution, yet Visajee Kishen had 
protected Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and his family; and Sindia now 
urged the spoliation of his son, a course to which the emperor 
gave & ready consent. Early in 1772, therefore, the Mahrattas 
zabita Khan Sttacked Zabita Khan, and plundered him of all the 
plundered. wealth accumulated by his father. Of thia the em- 
peror had hoped to get a share, but he gained nothing, and the 
condition into which he was sinking, from the intolerable beha- 
viour of the Mahratta leaders, was becoming more and more in- 
supportable. 

There were three parties now in active intrigue: the Rohillas, 
Postion or  W8hing to get rid of the Mahrattas on any terms, and 
parties in willing to assist the Vizier of Oudh ; the vizier, de- 

indostan. testing and fearing both, was temporizing with each 
alternately ; and the Mahrattas, desiring to plunder both Oudh and 
Rohilkhund, or willing to be bought off by either or both. The 
vizier’s policy was, however, detestably treacherous, for he would 
willingly have sacrificed the Rohillas to the Mahrattas, in order 
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that he might follow up their ravages and annex the country ; but, 
on the other hand, he dreaded the occupation of Rohilkhund by 
them, a step which he was assured would be followed by an attack 
upon his own dominions, In June 1772, a convention | oon 
was made, by which the Mahrattas agreed, on the pay- with the 
ment of forty lacs of rupees, to spare Rohilkhund ; but ae 
would not accept the bond of Hafiz Rehmut, the Rohilla chief, 
unless it was guaranteed by the vizier. On thie being effected, 
Hafiz Rehmut actually paid five lacs to the vizier as 

his share; but of this sum nothing was paid to the in Rohil- 
Mabrattes. As the monsoon was at hand, the Mahrattas “"""~ 
having received no money, would delay no longer; and crossing 
the Ganges by the fords, attacked the Rohillas, and routed them 
with great slaughter, plundering Nujeeb Khan, one of their chiefs, 
of all his wealth, and committing vast devastation. The conse- 
quences of these attacks were, that the Rohillas threw themselves 
on the protection of the vizier, and fell completely into his hands. 
Contrary to the expectations of the emperor and all other parties, 
the Mahrattas did not leave the vicinity of Dehly, but cantoned 
themselves in the Dooéb for the rains, during which period, the 
emperor, weary of their insolence and rapacity, endeavoured to 
resist them by force ; but his general, Nujeeb Khan, was on 
defeated, Dehly was occupied by them, and he was Mahrattas 
obliged to purchase their forbearance by the cession of emperor's 
Allahabad and Corah, two of the districts of Oudh, *'°* 
which had been reserved for him by the English after the battle 
of Buxar. These were, however, protected by a British force 
under Sir Robert Barker, which the Mahrattas hesitated to attack ; 
and they now offered to forego their demands on the Rohillas, if 
they would join them in an invasion of Oudh. Hafiz Rehmut 
Khan, however, refused to comply, and cast in his lot with the 
vizier and the English, by whose combined forces, with his own, 
the Mahrattas were held in check. While the parties were thus 
occupied, news reached the Mahratta camp of the death of Mahdoo 
Réo Péshwah, on November 18, and Visajee Kishen, taking the 
whole of the army with him, retired southwards, and poisna ais- 
crossed the Nerbudda, laden with plunder, in the month ™embered. 
of May of the ensuing year, 1772. 


sactions 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


OF TRANSACTIONS IN ENGLAND, 1769 To 1773. 


THE rapid progress of the English power in India, coupled with 
the possession of immense wealth by the servants of the company, 
which was ostentatiously displayed in England, not only excited 
public envy, but reports of the oppression of the natives, and 
malversation of public funds, became at length so prevalent, and 
were to all appearance so well supported by facts, that the 
utmost indignation prevailed, and an investigation by a parliamen- 
tary commission was loudly demanded. On Lord Clive’s return 
from India, he had been attacked virulently by his old enemy, 
Mr. Sullivan, and the corruption prevailing in the court of pro- 
prietors, in which, by investments in India stock, numbers of 
additional votes were provided, enabled his adversaries, who had 
been in India, to assist materially the combination against him, 
and eventually to bring his transactions before Parliament. 
Minteteria -DUFing these proceedings, the magnitude and impor- 
transactions tance of the imperial grant of the dewany of Bengal, 
Eaiuaia Which Lord Clive,itwas admitted, had obtained, became 
Company. —_ better comprehended than before ; and his own esti- 
mate of the surplus revenues of the three provinces was a million 
sterling. In 1767 the amount of dividend on stock had been 
limited to ten per cent, until February 1, 1769; but the anticipa- 
tion of heavy remittances from India induced the ministry to 
demand a payment of 400,000/. per annum, for five yeara, while 
permiesion to raise the dividends on stock to twelve and a-half per 
cent. was conceded ; but should the rate of dividend fall below 
ten per cent., a proportional reduction of the payment to the 
public exchequer was to ensue. At the same time, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, were appointed as supervisors 
of financial affairs in Bengal, and sailed together in the ‘ Aurora,’ 
a frigate of the Royal Navy; but the ship never reached her 
destination, and is believed to have foundered at sea. 

Financial affairs in India, so far from furnishing any prospect 
easaninanes Oe payment to the exchequer, or increased dividend, 
fnances in Were in reality labouring under a condition of chronic 

deficit in all the presidencies. The magnificent reve- 
nues of Bengal were badly collected, and the peculations made from 
them were immense. In Madras, the Carnatic war had not only 
drained the local treasury, but the Nawéb had been obliged to 
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borrow at heavy interest: and these were the main sources from 
which the surplus revenue had been expected. Instead of re- 
ceiving remittances, therefore, the directors had to meet heavy bills 
drawn upon them in Calcutta and Madras. Notwithstanding 
these impending difficulties, dividends of six and a quarter per 
cent, in March and September 1771 were declared, by an immense 
majority in the court, which indeed was all but unanimous on 
the subject, and proposals for the dividends of 1772 were made at 
the same rate. 

It was impossible, however, to meet the future engagements. 
Instead of a surplus, a deficiency of 1,203,0002. appeared nenctency in 
in England, and there was even a greater one in Calcutta, England. 
Loans were applied for to the Bank, for 400,000/. and 300,0004. 
respectively ; and these proving insufficient, an application was 
made tothe ministry for the loan of 1,000,000/. sterling. The 
request was not immediately responded to by Lord North, but 
Parliament was convened earlier than usual, and its vee 
proceedings, which are memorable in English history, of the selecs 
were carried on amidst much excitement on both sides. °™™"** 
The Select Committee did its duty fearlessly, and the exposure 
made of fraud, peculation, and mismanagement by the company’s 
servants, determined the ministry to make an entire renovation in 
the conduct of affairs in India, until at least the expiration of 
the company’s charter, which had yet six yearstorun. It was 
in vain that the company denounced the proceedings in Parliament 
as an infringement of their rights, and violation of their property ; 
the English public was thoroughly aroused, and would be content 
with nothing short of a searching enquiry. After a further 
protest by the dicectors against the minister's proposal in regard 
to regulation of dividend and payment of debt, which py tor the 
had no effect, he introduced a Bill for a new constitu- future con, 
tion of the company, which struck fairly and decisively ‘ue company. 
against the prevailing corruption. The qualifications for voting 
were enhanced ; directors were to be changed in rotation. A 
governor-general for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with a salary of 
25,0002. a year, with four counsellers at 8,0002. each, were to be 
appointed ; and a chief justice, and three puisne judges were to 
form a royal court. All correspondence was to be submitted to 
the ministry; and no person whatever, either king’s or company's 
servants, should be allowed to receive presents, or engage in com- 
mercial affairs. ‘If,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘the alarm and indignation of 
the company, directors, and proprietors were excited |. retance 
before, that body was now struck with the highest bythe 
terror and resentment.’ They carried on their agitation “"""” 
both in Parliament and in the City of London—indeed, throughout 
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England, with unsparing assiduity and vigour. They made long, 
ingenious and severe protests; they were defended before both 
Houses by eminent counsel, and they left nothing untried by which 
8 verdict in their favour could be obtained; but Parliament was 
obdurate: and the ministerial measures were carried by large 
majorities in both Houses, It’ cannot be admitted they were 
perfect; for the real founders of the management of Indian 
affairs had yet to gain experience, and of that even the 
company’s servants pussessed none beyond trade, to which they 
had been accustomed; nor could even the Select Committee 
elicit information on which they could have formed particular 
measures ; but the conviction that a new constitution was needed, 
apart from the fiery denunciations of Burke on the one hand, 
Poeere and the special pleading of the company on the other, 
receivesthe was Clear to moderate men of all shades of politics, and 
royal assent the Bills received the royal assent on June 21, and July 
1, 1773. twas at this time that the final and specific accusations 
Proceedings Sgainst Lord Clive, which had long been impending 
against Clive. over him, were brought forward by the chairman of 
the Select Committee, in the shape of a demand for enquiry into 
the death and deposition of Surdj-ood-Dowlah, and the fictitious 
treaty. On Clive’s part nothing was denied: he gloried in every 
Clivecom- act he had done, and the sympathy of both Houses, 
mits suicide. representing the English nation, ultimately went with 
Kngor him; but the strain upon his mind, coupled with a 
France. painful chronic disorder, produced aberration of in- 
tellect, and he died, by his own hand, on November 2, 1774. 

The first appointments made under the new constitution were 
, Mr. Warren Hastings, an experienced company's ser- 

ppointment ° : 
of Warren vant, then in Bengal, to be governor-general, with 
asgovernor: General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Francis, and 
general. —_‘Mr. Barwell, a civil servant, 6s members of Council. 
Of the new court, Sir Elijah Turpey was chief justice, and Le 
Maistre, Hyde, and Chambers the puisne judges. On October 
14, 1774, the three members of Council, Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, who hed sailed from England, landed in Calcutta, and on 
the next day the royal commission was read. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1767 To 1778. 


On the departure of Lord Clive, in 1767, he was succeeded by 
Mr. Verelst; but the genius and decision of the ad- eidanite: 
ministration had departed with him, and the old mal- tration of 
practices were quickly resumed by all grades of the local a 
civil servants. It is questionable whether their individual 
rapacity or incapacity were ever more signally displayed than 
at this period. The local executive administration was carried on 
by Mahomed Reza Khan, as deputy of the Nawéb, and Rajah 
Shitab Rai; but it was corrupt, extravagant, and wholly without 
check or control. Immense grants of lands were made to Secs 
their. creatures, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, with dounle 

& corresponding alienation of the revenue: and together rari 
with the local charges, not only absorbed the whole of the funds, 
but created ultimately a deficit of more than a million and a half 
sterling. Lord Clive’s plan of adouble government was gradually 
breaking down ; for, with all his genius as a politician, and as a 
military commander, he had failed to estimate the difference 
between the detail of a government carried on according to the 
native system, and one which released native authorities from 
responsibility, and left them to unrestrained malversation of the 
revenues, and oppression of the people. 

There were, however, some officers who saw the danger, and 
among them Mr. Holwell, who wrote boldly to the wp. Hoiwen's 
Council as early as 1761 :—‘ We have nibbled at these remem. 
provinces for eight years, and notwithstanding the sdvice. 
immense acquisition of territory and revenue, what benefit has 
resulted from our successes to the company? Shall we go on 
nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the trap falls and crushes 
us? Let us boldly dare to be soobahs ourselves.’ So decisive a 
policy, however, even Clive rejected ; and it was not gupervisors 
till 1769 that supervisors were appointed to each of Ppolnted. 
the provinces, to act as checks upon the native governors, and to 
collect information regarding the revenue settlements and the 
land tenures. They had hardly begun their work when the whole 
of Bengal was visited by a terrible famine, the results ss 
and effects of which have been passed over, almost with famine in 
silence, by most of the English historians of India, but ™°"8*" 
which have risen into new and prominent interest by the publica- 

II 
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tion, in 1868, of Mr. W. Hunter’s ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal,’ a 
work full of most interesting details to the student of the history 
of this period. Mr. Verelst left India soon after it began, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who had been one of the supervisors, 
and who made 8 faithful report to the Court of Directors; but it 
was coupled by an assurance that not only would the revenue 
be safe, but that ten per cent. would be added to it. The famine 
and its horrible accompaniment of destruction of human life 
continued; and in the summer of 1770, as Mr. Hunter writes: 
‘The people went on dying, the husbandmen sold their cattle, 
they sold their implements of agriculture, they devoured their 
seed-grain; they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no 
buyer of children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and 
the grass of the field, and in June 1770, the Residents at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the derd. Day 
and night a torrent of famished wretches poured into the great 
cities. At an early period of the year pestilence had broken out. 
In March, we find small-pox at Moorshidabad, where it glided 
through the viceroyal mutes, and cut off the Prince Syfut in his 
palace. The streets were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of 
the dying and the dead’ (p. 26). The famine ceased by the close 
Efrectsot Of 1770, and a plentiful harvest ensued ; but the deso- 
the famine. ation it had caused was frightful. More than one- 
third—thirty-five per cent.—of the general population, and fifty 
per cent. of the cultivators, had perished, and ‘ notwithstanding 
the abundant crops of 1771, the country continued to fall out of 
tillage; and the commissioners appointed in 1772 to visit the dif- 
ferent districts, found the finest part of the province desolated by 
famine, the lands abandoned, and the revenue falling to decay’ 
(p. 33).? 

The mischiefs of the double government, coupled with the 
famine, roused the directors to action ; and, almost in the words of 
Nr. Holwell, they wrote to Bengal, that they had resolved ‘to 
stand forth as dewan, and to take on themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues, through the agency of their own 
Warren servants.’ On April 13, 1772, Mr. Warren Hastings 
Hastings | assumed charge of the new administration. He had 
government. originally belonged to Bengal, where his eminent 
talents having attracted the notice of Clive, he was employed in 
political duty at Moorshidabad; and having subsequently visited 
England on leave, his evidence before the Select Committee 
proved so valuable, that he was appointed to the Council of 
Madras; and thence being, it was considered, the only civil officer 
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capable of carrying out the new measures in Bengal, was appointed 
President of the Council in 1772. After deciding upon the best 
means for the revenue management, which was a lease of all lands 
for a term of five years, and providing courte for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah 
Shitaéb Réi, who had been chiefs of the prior administration, were 
brought to trial on various charges of malversation, but were ac- 
quitted. They were not, however, re-employed. 

Mr. Hastings’ attention was now drawn to the political events 
in the neighbourhood of Dehly, and he met the Vizier poiiticat 
of Oudh at Benares by appointment, in the month of ¢rents and 
September. The financial condition of affairs in Bengal *falrs. 
at this time, was as distressing as that of the directors in England : 
and a debt of 160 lacs—1,600,000.—had accumulated. There were 
two questions for discussion: first, the emperor’s pension of 
twenty-six lacs from Bengal, to which, as he had become depen- 
dent on the Mahrattas, the directors had already decided as early 
as 1768 he would be no longer entitled; the second, that as he 
had assigned Corah and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, such an 
arrangement could not be permitted, and the original grant to 
him should be revoked. In both of these measures the vizier 
concurred ; and as the cost of the maintenance of the two districts 
had proved extremely heavy, amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling in five years, they were assigned to the vizier for an addi- 
tional payment of fifty lacs. 

On the other hand, the object of the vizier was to obtain posses- 
sion of Rohilkhund, for which, as already explained, he had long 
been intriguing: and he offered to Mr. Hastings forty one vizters 
lacs of rupees—400,000.—the amount of the bond he ofer tor pos 
had obtained from Hafiz Rehmut Khan, if he were Bobitkhund. 
put in possession of the province, besides paying the costs of the 
troops employed. Mr. Hastings closed with the offer; accepted by 
but, although the Court of Directors, on March 3, 1775, Hastings. 
wrote to Bengal, ‘We, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Benares,’ there is no act of his brilliant career which 
has been deemed more questionable. 

It was, in the first place, the deliberate hiring of English troops 
to perform an act of spoliation: for the Nawab had no oyjcctions 
real cause of war with the Rohillas, their bond being \ the treats. 
untenable ; and it was dangerous, because, as Mr. Hastings ad- 
mitted, it was evident that the Nawdb, who could not defend his 
own dominions without English aid, coud not hope to defend, in 
addition, the Rohilla province. Moreover it was treacherous, 
becauze the Rohillas had already professed their attachment to 
the English, and high trust in their good faith. On the other 
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hand were questions of expediency, which Hastings afterwards 
urged ; the danger of the Rohillas coalescing with the Mahrattas 
and the emperor against Oudh—their power and restless character, 
and the necessity of strengthening the vizier against all. But the 
measure had already been decided by the treaty of Benares, and 
action upon it was not delayed. Before it took place, the vizier 
had made advances to the emperor. He had assisted him with 
money, and troops which were employed against the Jats; and 
had engaged him to assist in the reduction of Rohilkhund, receiving 
one-half of the plunder and one-half of the territory. Whether 
this secret agreement was known to Mr. Hastings or not, seems 
doubtful. If it were, he would have had ample excuse for 
withdrawing from his engagement as regarded the Rohillas; but 

early in November 1773 he was applied to by the 
furnish vizier to furnish troops for the Rohilkhund service, 
fovasion of and in January 1774 the necessary orders were issued. 
Rohiikbund. Colonel Champion assumed the command, and, in 
February, the troops arrived in the vizier’s territory. 

The vizier now called upon Hafiz Rehmut Khan, the Rohilla 
oat chief, for payment of the bond of forty lacs of rupees, 
demands on intimating that his refusal would be considered a ‘ casus 
Rehmut belli.” In reply, the chief stated that he would pay 
‘ anything that the vizier might have paid to the 
Hisreply, Mahrattas, but nothing more; and a subsequent offer 
of compromise was met by a demand of two crores, or two millions 
The Britten *@tling. As this was necessarily refused, the British 
troops defeat troops advanced on April 17, and on the 23rd attacked 
= Ronis. the Rohillas in position, and defeated them. They lost 
Relat 2,000 men, and their brave chieftain, Hafiz Rehmut, 
Khan is slain. ond one of his sons, but not their honour; and Colonel 
Champion, while he wrote in admiration of their valour, did not 
spare the vizier’s exceeding cowardice. The Rohillas rallied under 
Conclusion Fyzoolla Khan, and took up a strong position, under 
ofthewar. the hills, which was invested; but the vizier had 
already opened negotiations with him, and on his agreement to 
receive a jahgeer or estate, yielding nearly fifteen lacs—150,000/.— 
a year, the Rohilla war ended. 

These events had occurred previous to the arrival of the mem- 
bers of Council; and, important as they were, had been thrown 
Prosperity of into the shade by the success of Hastings’ financial 
the finances. arrangements. ‘In less than two years,’ as he after- 
wards recorded in his ‘Memoirs relative to the State of India,’ 
‘I saw the debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash, 
of the same amount, actually accumulated in store in the public 
treasuries ;" and if this assertion is not borne out by the figures 
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quoted by Mr. Mill (vol. iii. p. 516), there can at least be no ques- 
tion that the English credit in Bengal was restored, and that the 
finances were easy. These circumstances were, however, over- 
looked ; and from the first day of their sitting, the new |. 
members, as if they had arranged a plan on the voyage, oppose 
as they most likely had done, evinced a decidedly hos- renee 
tile attitude to Hastings. They first attacked his political trans- 
actions; and, on the death of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, the vizier ot 
Oudh, early in 1775, and the accession of his son, Asof-ood-Dowlah, 
they, forming a majority in the Council, abrogated all os srogate 
former treaties, and arbitrarily forced the Vizier into the the Oudh 
conclusion of new engagements. They contirmed the es 
cession or sale of Corah and Allahabad; but required, as equiva- 
lent, the district of Benares, which belonged to Rajah Cheyt Singh, 
and yielded a revenue of twenty-two lacs. The allowance for the 
English troops was to be raised to 266,000 rupees per month, 
and all balances due were to be paid up. This new 4 new treaty 
treaty was executed on May 21; but Mr. Hastings '# executed. 
had no part in it; he considered the terms too exacting, and more 
than could be fulfilled. The directors afterwards signified their 
approval; but the Council deprived the Nawab of means gp council 
of fulfilling the obligations they had imposed upon spporte the 
him, by supporting the claims of the Bégums, the claims. 
mother and widow of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, to the whole of the 
treasure amassed by him, which was about two millions sterling. 
Nor did the mischief of the interference end here. With an empty 
treasury the new Nawab had no means of paying his army, which 
was twelve months in arrears, and it broke into violent mutiny, 
which was not quelled without the slaughter of many thousands. 
The opposition to Mr. Hastings was not confined to transactions 
in Council. It was openly understood, if not pro- io. 
claimed, that accusations against him would be accept against 
able : and petitions, as might be expected, poured in Hestings 
not only publicly, but were received at the private ““U™s**- 
residences of Clavering, Monsun, and Francis. The most impor- 
tant of them, however, that of the Ranee of Burdwan, broke 
down; others succeeded, and the personal animosity displayed 
against Hastings was so evident, that he threatened to dissolve 
the Council in case any enquiry in relation to himself should be 
commenced. On the other hand, Francis and his friends placed on 
record, ‘ that there appeared no species of peculation from which 
the Honorable Governor-General has thought it reason- ween 
able to abstain.’ These miserable proceedings culmi- by Nund 
nated in the famous case of Nundkoomar, a man whose *°°™*" 
treachery and deceit had frequently been established. He 
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issued specific charges against Hastings for having received a 
bribe of three and a half lacs of rupees from the widow of Meer 
Jattier, which the Council proceeded to investigate; but Hastings 
Proceedings Withdrew from the proceedings, refusing to sit in 
gs : ree : 
by the Council while criminal accusations were made against 
Council. him. Nundkoomar produced a letter of the Bégum’s 
in support of his charge, of which the seal appeared genuine. 
The lady herself denied the transaction ; but the Council consider 


the charge proved, and it was not discovered till after Nund:)**"~ 


_koomar’s execution, that the Bégum’s seal, with many others that 
had been in his possession, were counterfeits. 

Hastings now brought forward a charge against Nundkoomar 
Pre in the supreme court for forgery ; and a native mer- 
sccusations chant, Mohun Prusad, also prosecuted him on a sepurate 
against accusation of a similar nature, which had been par- 
Nuuckoomar, tially tried in a local court, but was transferred to the 
supreme court on its establishment. On this charge, Nundkoomar 
wholefouna 8S tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. No 
gullty,and one, perhaps, expected that the sentence would be 
sentenced to ° . : o° 
death,and © Carried out; but the judge, Sir Elijah Impey, was 
execuled. inflexible. Hastings did not interfere, and on August 
5 Nundkoomar was hanged. It was quite possible for the 
majority in Council, if not to have forbidden the execution, at 
least to have suspended it; but they were silent, hoping, perhaps, 
that the act would infallibly sacrifice Hastings; and it afterwards 
formed one of the articles of his impeachment. The question of 
the legality or illegality of the act has often been discussed. If 
consider. forgery by the English law was felony, it was con- 
tiongonthe sidered only as fraud by natives of India. This act 
ee of forgery had been committed before the introduction 
of English laws, and might therefore be considered as unaffected 
by them; but the judge argued that he saw the necessity of a 
severe example among a peaple of lax morality, and whether 
influenced by his friendship for Hastings or not, stood firm upon 
the legal aspect of the case, and acted upon it. Hastings gained, 
for the present, the re-establishment of his authority and immu- 
nity from petty charges; but the recoil was, in the end, worse 
to himself than the endurance of them could have been: it en- 
tailed years of anxious suffering, in the thought that by many, 
perhaps most, of his countrymen he was held morally guilty of 
having used Sir Elijah Impey for the destruction of his enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS—THE FIRST 
MAHRATTA WAR, 1772 To 1779. 


AFTER the death of Mahdoo Réo Péshwah in 1771, his brother, 
Narraéin Réo, was invested as Péshwah: and Rughonath Rao, or 
Rughoba, his uncle, who had previously been confined yanrates 
by Mahdoo Rao, but released before his death, was *%!™ 
now again arrested, and confined in a part of the Péshwah’s 
palace. On August 30,1773, the regular infantry, who were 
deeply in arrears in pay, broke into mutiny, and a party of them 
entering the palace, the Péshwah was put to death during the 
confusion by a servant of Rughoba’s. The odium of the act 
rested upon Rughoba for a time, but it was discovered afterwards 
that an order to ‘seize’ Narréin Raéo had been altered to ‘ kill’ him, 
and the Mahratta nation acquitted Rughoba of the murder. There 
was now no heir to the Péshwahship, and Rughoba assumed the 
office as nearest of kin to the deceased. His first proceeding, after 
having received official investiture, was to lead the, io. 
army against Nizam Ally, whom he forced to return with the 

to Beeder, and obliged to make a further cession of ““™ 
territory, to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees a year; but the 
wily Nizam, at a subsequent friendly interview, so worked upon 
him by flattery and cajolery, that the cession was not enforced, and 
the effect of this act was to weaken Rughoba’s power with his 
countrymen. Shortly afterwards it was discovered that the widow 
of the late Péshwah, Narrain Rado, was pregnant; and the party of 
Rughoba was gradually weakened by defections, He had advanced 
into Mysore, but his transactions with Hyder Ally, which were 
intended to obtain Hyder’s support, were, in proportion to the 
national demands, much reduced, and increased the dissatisfaction 
against him. His defeat of a portion of the army in the interest 
of the rival party had the effect of strengthening him for a short 
period: but he was unable to enter Poona, and on April 18, 1774, 
the widow of Narrdin Rao was delivered of a son, who was called 
Mahdoo Narrain, and who was formally installed as Péshwah 
when he was forty days old. Meanwhile Rughoba had proceeded 
to Malwah, where he hoped to obtain the co-operation of Sindia 
and Holkar ; and at the head of their forces moved from Indoor 
to the Tapty river, and entered into negotiations with the Eng- 
lish at Bombay. During the division between the great Mahratta 
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parties, and while the rival factions were watching each other, 
Hyder Ally overran all the Mahratta districts south of the Toong- 
boodra river, while Basalut Jung, advancing from Adony, plun- 
dered the Southern Mahratta provinces unchecked. 

In 1772, under the orders of the Court of Directors, an envoy 
ee from Bombay had been established at Poona; the 
from Bombay great object of the mission being to secure the island 
‘to Foon® of Salsette, with other islands in the harbour of Bom- 
bay. In the same year, in consequence of claims on the Nawab of 
Baréch, that city had been taken by storm on November 18, and 
the Bombay Council desired to exchange it for Salsette: but un- 
expected events at Poona had nearly determined them to occupy 
the island by force of arms, when they received over- 
from tures from Rughoba for assistance in troops and money, 
in order to establish himself in his government. In 
reply, the Council, on September 6, promised to assist him with 
about 2,500 men, if he would advance twenty lacs of rupees, and, 
on his re-establishment in his government, cede to the company 
Salsette, with Bassein and its dependencies. But Rughoba re- 
fused to engage to make these cessions, offering other districts in 
Guzerat, of the value of eleven lacs, with six lacs in cash and 
one and a half lacs per month, for the services of 1,000 Europeans, 
2,000 Sepoys, and 15 guns. 

While these negotiations were in progress, news reached the 
Council that the Portuguese, reinforced from Europe, were about 
to attempt the recovery of Salsette and Bassein ; and to anticipate 
The English their operations, it was determined to attack Salsette. 
takeSalsette. The fort of Tannah, in spite of protestations by the 
Portuguese, who had sent a fleet to Bombay, was besieged and 
taken by assault on December 28, 1774, and by the close of the 
month the whole of that island, as well as Carinjah, were occupied. 
Rughobs by this time had fallen into a difficult position. He 
had been deserted by Sindia and Holkar, and retreating on Guze- 
rat, reached Baroda on January 38,1775. Here he hoped to en- 
gage the aid of the Gaikwar, and perhaps of the English ; and he 
cosston of  Tenewed his negotiations, which were closed on March 6. 
Raleette and The Bombay Government agreed to furnish 3,000 men, 
Rughobs. and Rughoba ceded Salsette and Bassein in perpetuity, 
with Jumboseer and Oolpur, in Guzerat, which, together with 
assignments of revenue, amounted to a yearly value of nineteen 
and a quarter lacs per year. 

In anticipation of the execution of this treaty, the Bombay 

Government had dispatched a force under Colonel 
ireepsto” Keating to Guzerat, where Rughoba had already 
ies been defeated by the Mahratta ministerial army ; and 
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having formed a junction with what remained of his troops, the 
united forces on April 19 moved towards Ahmedabad; but the 
Bombay Council were urgent in their desire for Rughoba to pro- 
ceed to Poona, and the allies turned towards the river Myhie. On 
the morning of May 18, as the British force was march- | 4 iss 
ing through a narrow road with high banks, it was army attacks 
attacked by the Mahrattas, and, after considerable loss sullen 
and much confusion, defeated their assailants. A re- "Pulse? 
newed attack on June 10 would have been more successful ; but, 
owing to the misconduct of some of Rughoba’s horse, Colonel 
Keating’s advance was perceived and the enemy escaped, not 
however without throwing their guns into the Ner- qu, 
budda. It was too late now to proceed to Poona, as Mahrattas 
the monsoon had set in; and the forces were cantoned Poons. 
during the rains. Guzerat had at least been freed of the enemy, 
whose fleet also was defeated by sea; and Rughoba iene 
presented to the company the districts of Hansdte and further 
Amodd, of the yearly value of three lacs of rupees, mak- ene 
ing up the total of acquisition to upwards of twenty-four lacs per 
year. 

The assistance of, and treaties with, Rughoba, notwithstanding 
their individual disagreements, found no favour with tne council 
the Bengal Council. They unanimously decided that 9f,bene™! , A» 
the treaty was ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and ‘he treaty 
unjust,’ and ordered all the troops to be recalled. The Rughoba. 
Bombay Council defended themselves by the plea that the Supreme 
Council of Bengal was not in existence when the treaty with 
Ktughoba was made; and they dispatched Mr. Taylor, an able 
member, to Bengal, whose explanations in regard to Mahratta 
offices proved very valuable. The governor-general, nevertheless, 
directed a suspension of hostilities, sent Colonel Upton as envoy 
to Poona, and gave the Bombay authorities to understand in distinct 
terms, that he was the only English authority in India who could 
make war or peace. 

Colonel Upton did not at first understand Mahratta Brahmins ; 
and in Succaram Bapoo, the acting agent, and Nana 
Furnawees, the minister for political affairs, he had to 
encounter two of the ablest men that had ever been in office. 
Had he, as Grant Duff assumes, at once taken the highest ground 
and ‘ dictated a peace,’ in all probability, he would have prevented 
war; but, in proportion as his demeanour assumed a tone of re- 
monstrance, instead of decision, the Mahratta demands increased ; 
and with the surrender of all Rughoba’s cessions, they required 
that of Rughoba himself, engaging to pay the English twelve lacs 
for their losses. Colonel Upton’s report produced an immediate 


Negotiations. 
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change in the opinion of the Calcutta Council, and they made 
preparations to support Rughoba. Meanwhile, the Mahratta 
ministers had lowered their tone: they found Colonel Upton had 
not been deceived by their demeanour, and before a reply could 
The Mabratts arrive from Calcutta, they had executed the treaty of 
ministers Poorundhur, by which most of the cessions to the 
freatyor English were confirmed, with a payment to them of 
Poorundhur. twelve lacs of rupees; but the treaty with Rughoba 
was annulled, his army was to be disbanded, the British troops with- 
drawn, and he was to reside at a place pointed out, with a pension 
of 25,000 rupees a month and a suitable retinue. By this treaty 
the Bombay Government was placed in a serious dilemma; and 
Rughoba declared, rather than submit tode degraded, he would 
continue the war on his own resources. It was in vain that 
Colonel Upton protested against the Bombay opinions and hin- 
drances to the new treaty; and equally vain that the Mahratta 
ministere threatened to carry fire and sword into the English pos- 
sessions if it were broken. Mr. Hastings did not, in reality, ap- 
prove of the new treaty: a dispatch from the Court of Directors 
confirmed that of Surat with Rughoba; and Colonel Upton was 
recalled to Bengal. The Bombay Government then sent Mr. 
Mostyn to Poona, who entered upon negotiations with the 
ministry. 

This was making slow progress, when a French adventurer, 
een named St. Lubin, having landed at Choule, arrived at 
reaches Poona, and gave himself out as an ambassador from the 
en King of France. He offered to the Mahratta ministers 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, to be supported by 
2,500 Europeans and 10,000 Sepoys, and denounced the 
war with Rughoba, and the perfidious conduct of the 
English ; but though the astute Nana Furnawees was not de- 
ceived, he yet imagined he could use this new element to serve 
his purposes with the English. The directors had, however, again 
signified their approval of the treaty with Rughoba; and the 
Bombay Government were not only more than ever confident, but 
set forth the encouragement of the French at Poona as a ground 
for at once breaking with the Poona ministry and putting Rug- 
hoba in possession of his office. 

At this period, also, the Mahbratta ministry became divided. 
Moraba had gained over Holkar, and Succaram Bapoo, the nomi- 
nal head of all, to the party of Rughoba, and they united in re- 
questing the Council of Bombay to send Rughoba to Poona at 
Mr. Hastings Once. Meanwhile, the whole question had been recon- 
supports the sidered in Calcutta, and Mr. Hastings had decided that 


Government 


of Bombay. jit would be most advisable to support the Bombay 


His proposal, 
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Government with a large force. Six native regiments, therefore, 
with 8 proportion of artillery and cavalry, were directed 

to assemble at Kalpy on the Jumna, under Colonel nenenle at 
Leslie, and the first attempt of British troops to march 

across India was decided on. In Moraba, however, the Bombay 
Government found a weak ally. Nana Furnawees had tempo- 
rarily retired from office; but his counsels prevailed, and there 
seemed so little encouragement from Poona, that the Council had 
nearly committed themselves to the step of forbidding Colonel 
Leslie’s advance, when, by a new revolution at Poona, Revotution 
Moraba was seized, on July 11, deposed from office, * Pov™* 
and confined by Sindia; Holkar again changed sides, and Nana 
Furnawees was raised to the highest rank in the ministry. At 
this juncture, news of a renewal of war between England and 
France arrived; and considering the proceedings of Nana Furnawees 
and his party as an actual breach of the treaty of Poorundhur, the 
Bombay Council determined to seat Rughoba in the the Bombay 
regency. Nor did the destruction of his party affect govcmine'ie 


determine to 


their decision. The Council had already frittered away finnish 
time and opportunity; for, during the dissensions at Poona. 
Poona, a decisive blow could have been struck; and had Rughoba 
been placed in office, supported by the English, all the chiefs would 
have submitted to him. Now Nana, the ablest of all the former 
ministry, was supreme ; and he prepared himself for the conflict. 
On November 22, 1778, the first detail of English troops embarked 
at Bombay and crossed the harbour to the continent; and |... 
in a month, the army, about 2,500 strong, had assembled troops feach 
at Khundalla, the head of the Bhore Ghauton the Poona “!"%" 
road, when Rughoba joined it with his followers, and Mr. Carnac, 
on the part of the Council, accompanied him. Colonel Egerton 
had been placed in command, and his advance was never jut advance 
" more than two miles, often as little as three-quarters *"!°¥s- 
of a mile aday. The march was harassed by clouds of Mahratta 
horse, and the main body of their army, 50,000 strong by the 
lowest computation, assembled at Tullegaon, sixteen miles from 
Poona, to dispute further advance. Here the British force arrived 
on January 9, 1779; they had eighteen days’ provision in camp, 
and the Mahratta forces would not risk a general action; never- 
theless, almost with the prize within their grasp, the hearts of the 
committee failed them. Mr. Carnac proposed a retreat, ome Britten 
and on the night of the llth the heavy guns were forces retreat 
thrown into a tank, and the army began to retrace its Tullegaon. 
steps. On the 13th, the village of Wurgaom was reached, but by 
this time, the force was entirely surrounded, and the committee 
began to negotiate. Rughoba had already given himself up to 
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Sindia, and the English alone remained to be dealt with. The 
Negotiations ®™™HY was allowed to depart ; but an unconditional sur- 
with the render was made of all acquisitions, and the English and 
j Mahrattas returned to their mutual positions of 1773. 
This disgraceful convention was followed by the subsequent dismis- 
sal of Mr. Carnac and Colonels Egerton and Cockburn, nor was it 
till the conclusion of the long and difficult campaign which ensued, 
that the English, in the west of India, recovered the prestige they 
had lost. . 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FIRST MAHRATTA WAR (continued), FROM 1779 To TREATY 
OF SALBYE, 1782. 


Mr. Hornsy, the President in Council at Bombay, altogether 
ignored the convention of Wurgaom. Mr. Carnac had had no 
authority for making any new, or abrogating any old treaty; and 
the spirit displayed by their president now animated the whole 
of the members. Colonel Leslie, though he had crossed the 
Jumna in May 1778, made no material advance, and had 
entered into some petty local contests. He was, therefore, 
Colonel recalled; but died before the order reached him, and 
Goddard's iss COlonel Goddard was appointed in his room. He did 
India. not delay his important and interesting march. He 
pressed on through Bundelkhund and Malwah, in spite of the 
threatening appearance of the Mahrattas ; was heartily welcomed, 
and materially assisted at Bhopal by its Nawéb; and on Decem- 
ber 2, had crossed the Nerbudda. By the strict discipline he 
preserved, he obtained ample supplies, and this memorable march 
raised the reputation of the English in a very material degree 
throughout India. 

Hastings had been for some time in negotiation with Moodajee 
Warren Bhoslay of Berar, offering to support him against the 
Hastings ministry of Poona: but Moodajee had kept aloof from 


negotiates 


Miviajee the existing contest, and the negotiation, renewed by 
Bhoslay. Colonel Goddard, broke down. He, therefore, pursued 


his march, and reached Boorhanpoor on January 30, 1779, pro- 
eter ceeding thence to Surat, where he arrived on February 26. 
reaches It need hardly be recorded that he was heartily wel- 

comed by the Bombay authorities, and was unani- 
mously elected a member of their Council, Mr. Hornby would 
have once proceeded to make the Gdikwar independent of the 
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Poona ministry, and have taken forcible possession of the Pésh- 
wah’s districts in Guzerat ; but he could adopt no decisive measure 
without the permission of the governor-general. 

Mr. Hastings also rejected the convention of Wurgaom ; and, on 
April 15, instructed Colonel, now General, Goddard, to | estan 
negotiate a new treaty with the Mahrattas, on the basis proposes a 
of that of Poorundhur, with a proviso against the ad- “"” eee 
miasion of the French ; and if this failed, Mr. Hornby’s plan in 
regard to Guzerat might be followed. Nana Furnawees dallied 
with the new proposals; and it was not till October, when reports 
of a coalition between the Nizam, Hyder Ally, and the Mahrattas 
began toarise, that, being pressed for a reply, he declared | 
that the surrender of Rughoba, who had escaped from Purnawees! 
Sindia, and again thrown himself on British protection, ”*°” ae 
and of Salsette—were the only terms on which any new negotia- 
tion could be based or admitted. These were necessarily inadmis- 
sible; and the Council and General Goddard prepared for war. 
On proposing their plan to Futteh Singh Gaikwar, they found him 
indisposed to commit himself with the Mahratta ,,, 
ministry, and General Goddard proceeded to occupy Jéshwate 
the Péshwah’s districts in Guzerat. These were over- Guzerat 
come without material resistance, and on February 10, , sanaa 
1780, Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, was captured. 
taken by assault. 

Mahadajee Sindia and Holkar now advanced with about 20,000 
horse. They crossed the Nerbudda on February 29, ee 
and avoided the English, with whom Sindia always of Sindia i“ 
professed great friendship; and he now released Mr, ““° 2°“*" 
Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who had remained with him as 
hostages of the Wurgaom convention, and whom he had most 
hospitably entertained. General Goddard was not, however, to be 
deceived by indefinite negotiations which would have sacrificed 
the fair season, and pressed for Sindia’s decision; but finding his 
terms inadmissible, they were rejected, and the campaign con- 
tinued. On April 2, General Goddard attacked the Mahratta 
camp, and again on the 14th; but beyond forcing the leaders to 
take up new positions, no other advantage was gained. On May 8, 
Colonel Hartley was detached into the Koncan, where the Mabratta 
forces had been very active, with good effect; but Goaaara 
General Goddard was unable to leave Guzerat in the Writs, 
presence of the Mahratta cavalry, which evaded all his ‘¢ »°rth. 
attempts to bring them to a decisive action, and he advised the 
governor-general to make a diversion in Bundelkhund and Malwah, 
in order to draw off Sindia, or Holkar, or both from Guzerat. 

His suggestion was at once adopted by Mr. Hastings, and a 
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force, which consisted of drafts of men from Goddard’s army, was 
Mr. Hastings @™Ployed for the purpose under Captain Popham. 
dispatches a The whole force consisted of 2,400 men, with a small 
purpose. detachment of European artillery. Popham crossed 
Captain the Jumna in February 1780, defeated a Mahratta force 
rorneiiags, Which was levying contributions, and took the fort 
pare of Lahar by storm. He then effected, on August 4, 
surprised with admirable intelligence and great valour, the 

‘capture of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, always 
heretofore deemed impregnable, which closed his operations for 
the season. His diversion had proved most effective, and was 
gallantly and judiciously conducted from first to last. 

The Bombay forces resumed the campaign after the close of the 
Basacin monsoon of 1780, and their first operation was the siege 
vesteged, of Bassein, which, fortified by the Portuguese, was 
unusually strong; but it surrendered on December 11, on which 
day also, Colonel Hartley, who had been covering 
the siege operations, and engaged in almost incessant 
fighting for six weeks, defeated a spirited attack made on him by 
Ramchunder Gunnésh, at the head of adivision of the Mahratta 
army, of 20,000 men, and who was killed in the action. The 
whole British army now united. The Bengal Government had 
written to Bombay that they intended to make peace with the 
Péshwah; but until a truce was demanded by the Mauhratta 
ministry, the war was to be carried on with vigour. <A peace 
with the Mahrattas was the more desirable, as war had broken out 
between Hyder Ally and the Presidency of Madras, and Nizam 
Ally’s reputed league with him and the Mahrattas was now cun- 
sidered more probable than before. 

General Goddard, as the Mahratta troops had retreated from 


ard captured. 


Goddard the Koncan, now prepared to advance on Poona; and 
advances = the Bhore Ghaut was carried on February 8, 1781. But 
Poona. Nana Furnawees dispatched a force of 12,000 men, 


under Puréshram Bhow Putwurdhun, by another pass, to act 
upon General Goddard’s rear, and intercept convoys from Bombay ; 
and on March 15, a sharp affair occurred between him and Captain 
Mackay with two battalions of Sepoys, in which the Bhow was 
fairly beaten off with heavy loss. But there seemed no prospect of 
a successful advance above the Ghauts, so long as the Mabhratta 
army occupied positions on the flank and rear. Nana Furnawees 
was by no means alarmed. He had every confidence in Puréshram 
Posttionaand Bhow, who occupied the road to Panwell and had been 
numners of largely reinforced, till his army amounted to 15,000 
furces. horse. In addition to this force, Holkar was at the 
foot of the Kussoor pass with 15,000 horse, while above the 
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Ghauts, in Goddard’s immediate front, Hurry Punt was posted 
with 25,000 horse, 4,000 infantry, and some artillery. The 
Mahrattas had, in fact, put forth their utmost power to destroy 
Goddard’s troops, if possible; and their whole army was over 
60,000 strong. 

On April 15, a convoy under Colonel Browne, which had fought 
its way from Panwell with great bravery and credit, reached 
Goddard’s camp, and he prepared to retreat. During ee 
his march to Panwell he was pertinaciously attacked Goddard's 
by the several Mahratta corps in succeasion; but he "“""" 
tinally reached his destination on April 23, with a loss of 466 in 
killed and wounded, with some baggage and stores, which it was 
impossible to save. Considering the rngged nature of the country 
aud the roads, and the immense superiority of the Mahratta forces, 
the retreat had been conducted with masterly skill; but the 
Mahrattas, nevertheless, claimed it as a victory. The season was 
now too far advanced for further operations, and the English 
troops were cantoned near Kullian. 

Mr. Hastings’ diversion against the Mahrattas in Malwah and 
Bundelkhund had produced the desired effect, for Sindia success ot 
had been obliged to leave the Deecan, and proceed to MY Hastings’ 
the defence of his territories. He met Colonel Carnac gaia 
on March 7, 1780, who retreated carefully for some dcfeated by 
days, and, on the 24th, attacked his camp at night, and Carnac. 
routed his force. On April 4, Colonel Carnac was joined by 
Colonel Muir; but Sindia eluded further collision, and it was 
impossible to bring him to action. About this period considerable 
anxiety prevailed as to the part Moodajee Bhoslay of . 
Berar would take in the existing contest. Mr. Hastings ot Muodajee 
had hoped to secure his active co-operation against ~'’"™ 
Hyder Ally, the Nizam, or the Poona ministry; but he did not 
commit himself to an open rupture with any, and his neutrality, 
when, with a force of 30,000 horse at his disposal, he might have 
attacked and overrun Bengal, was purchased by Mr. Hastings for 
thirteen lacs of rupees. Peace with the Mahrattas was, however, 
Mr. Hastings’ grand object, provided it could be obtained without 
any material sacrifice ; and, on October 13, 1781, Sindia, 
who was unable to prosecute the war against Colonel overtures 
Carnac, had made the first advance to it, by a treaty “" 
with Colonel Muir; by which, on engaging to remain neutral, and 
to further a general arrangement, his districts near the Jumna 
were restored to him. Moodajee also had offered his mediation: 
and on September 11, 1781, the Council of Madras wrote to the 
Péshwah their desire for a general accommodation. Mr. Anderson, 
who had previously distinguished himself in the negotiations with 
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Moodajee Bhéslay, was now dispatched by Mr. Hastings to Sindia’s 
camp. His neutral position enabled Sindia, under the authority 
treaty of Of the Poona ministry, to act as plenipotentiary on the 
Balbye con’ part of the Mahratta nation; and a treaty was finally 
Sindia. concluded with him at Salbye, on May 17, 1782. It 
consistéd of seventeen articles. All conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorundhur were to be restored ; the Géikwar’s terri- 
tories were to remain inviolate, and Rughnonath Raéo was to be 
allowed 25,000 rupees a month, and permitted to reside where he 
wished ; Hyder Ally should be obliged to: surrender his conquests 
from the English and the Nawab of Arcot ; and, in consideration of 
Sindia’s hospitality to the English hostages, and his humane 
behaviour at Wurgaom, the district of Bardch was bestowed 
upon him. This treaty was ratified by the governor-general ; and 
afterwards, but not before he had heard of Hyder’s death, by Nana 
Furnawees. The Mahrattas had gained the rejection of Rughoba 
as regent, and recovered Bassein and the districts in Guzerat: on 
the other hand, the English retained Salsette, and had secured the 
independence of the Gaikwar’s state; and, with comparatively 
slender means and resources, had maintained the war with credit, 
against the whole power of the Mahratta nation, for a period of 
nearly seven years. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OF EVENTS AT MADRAS, AND THE SECOND MYSORE WAR, 
1771 to 1780. 


Ir will be remembered that in the treaty with Hyder Ally, exe- 
cuted at Madras, detailed in Chap. AV. of this Book, a clause of 
offensive and defensive alliance had been introduced by him; and 
that, in his subsequent struggle with the Mahrattas, the Council 
of Madras, from whom he had almost implored aid, had evaded 
compliance with it. They would probably have assisted him, for 
the dread of the Mahrattas in Madras was very great, and Hyder 
was a powerful barrier between Mahratta encrcachment and the 
Carnatic; but they had found it impossible to do so in the face of 
Sir John Lindsay’s coalition with the Nawab, and their endeavours 
in favour of a Mahratta alliance against Hyder Khan. Sir John 
was removed. His successor, Sir Robert Harland, proved even 
more intractable; and by the end of 1772, Hyder, reduced to 
extremity, was obliged to satisfy the Mahrattas by large sacrifices. 

Excited by the comparatively helpless position of Hyder Ally, 
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the Nawab of the Carnatic, in 1773, called upon the Council of 
Madras to assist him against the Rajah of Tanjore, who ,. | wean of 
had been already attacked, in 1771, by the combined the Carnutie 
forces of the English and the Nawab, and forced to pay cuercion of 
a sum of fifty lacs of rupees. He was now accused of ar 
intriguing with Hyder and the Mahrattas, which the Council 
affected to believe ; or in any case, ‘as he might join the French 
or some native power, he were better disposed of.’ ranjore 
Tanjore was therefore attacked and captured in August ‘ticked and, 
1773, and the rajab, who was taken prisoner, was made the territory 
over to the Nawab, who annexed Tanjore to his own | | es 
dominions. This disgraceful proceeding did not escape ing ts de- 
notice in England. In April 1775, the directors de- England. 
clared the act to have been violent and unjust; and american 
they removed the president, Mr. Wynch, from office, ¥*" 

and appointed Lord, formerly Mr., Pigott, in his room, who, in 
April 1776, proceeded to Tanjore and restored his the rajan is 
dominions to the rajah, fixing his annual tribute at restored. 
fourteen lacs of rupees. 

This restoration brought about the strange episode of Mr. 
Paul Benfield’s transactions with the Nawab: and | |, 
though only a junior civilian, he claimed about Bentteld’s 
240,000/., for instalments of which he asserted he had "°°*""5* 
received assignments on the revenue of Tanjore. There was little 
doubt that members of the Council were personally interested in 
the claims, and, therefore, in the support of Mr. Benfield; and on 
Lord Pigott's opposition to him, the proceedings in |, = 
Council grew very violent, and culminated in the arrest ceedings in 
of the governor, and his confinement for eight months. 
Mr. Hastings had approved the conduct of the majority in 
Council; but, on its proceedings becoming known iN pjsapprovea 
England, the directors reversed them, and directed ' Eusiand. 
Lord Pigott, with the majority who had acted against him, to 
return to England. Mr. Rumbold was appointed governor of 
Madras, and Sir Hector Munro to be commander-in-chief; but 
before he could embark for England, Lord Pigott had died at 
Madras. 

In the year 1778, war was renewed between England and 
France ; and the Carnatic became again the scene of war netween 
active operations. Sir Hector Munro laid siege to Engin” 
Pondicherry, and an attempt to relieve it was made 
by a French fleet ; but this was defeated by Sir Edward Fyncichery 
Vernon, and the place surrendered in October, when the ,. since. 
garrison was allowed to march out with the honours of tions 
war. The fortifications, which had been renewed, were “““""** 
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now destroyed. Chandernagore, Carical, and Masulipatam had 
already submitted, and there was no French possession left in 
India except Mahé, on the western coast. Mr., now Sir Thomas, 
Rumbold intimated to Hyder the necessity for reducing Mahé, 


Hyder and offered to send an ambassador to reside at his court ; 
otjecta toan but Hyder declined this arrangement, and he protested 
Mahé. against any attack upon Mahé. It was well known 


that through this fort, and the agency of the French, Hyder had 
been regularly supplied with European articles, including munitions 
of war; and its capture, therefore, was of the more importance to 
Mané taken ‘2 English. Mahé was therefore invested by Colonel 
hy Colonel Braithwaite, on March 19, 1779, but surrendered with- 
Brathwaite. out resistance. Hyder’s interest in the place was proved 
by the presence of his troops, and his colours were hoisted with 
those of the French. 

During this year Hyder had been very active. He had ex- 
iach tended his northern boundary to the Krishna river, 
active driving back the Mahratta forces; and he had previously 
proceeding® yecovered all he had been obliged to cede to them 
during the former war. The Mahratta ministry had endeavoured 
to check him; but, under the pressure of the English war, had not 
been able to effect anything, and finally retired. Hyder then 
turned upon the Patan Nawab of Kurpah, defeated him, and 
annexed his territory. During these operations, the Nizam was 
inactive; but he was nominally in alliance with the Mahrattas, 
a report being very prevalent that Hydet had obtained, or was to 
be granted, by the emperor, a deed for the possession of the whole 
of the Deccan. It does not appear that any such deed was at 
that time applied for, much less obtained; but the report was of 
much significance in the political transactions of the times. 

Immediately after the capture of Mahé, a new cause of offence 
Hyder takes to Hyder occurred in the march of a British detach- 
tretywie ~=©ment through a portion of the country formerly pos- 
Basalut Jung. gessed by the Nawab of Kurpah towards Guntoor, the 
reason of which it is necessary to explain. The treaty of Masuli- 
patam with the Nizam contained an article by which no French 
were to be permitted to remain in the Deccan ; but Basalut Jung, 
the Nizam’s brother, had a small corps of French in his service : 
and against this breach of treaty the Madras Government had re- 
peatedly remonstrated, both to Basalut Jung and to the Nizam; 
but without effect. Basalut Jung, however, had been roughly 
handled by Hyder, and forced to pay four lacs of rupees; and had 
Explanation found his French corps to be no protection. Le there- 
of she treaty. fore made overtures to Sir T. Rumbold to give him 
the support of an English force, when he would assign the dis- 
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trict of Guntoor, already allotted to the English after his death, in 
payment of it. This mischievous treaty was concluded ; |. eect on 
but it gave deep offence both to Hyder and the Nizam. Hyder and 
The former protested against the occupation of the Gun- pres 
toor Sircar under any terms by the English; the Nizam resented 
any interference with members of his family, took into his own 
service the French corps which his brother had discharged, and 
would, there is little doubt, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
governor-general, have joined Hyder, had not the report of Hyder’s 
having actually received a deed from Dehly—which included the 
territories of Hyderabad—been confirmed. SirT. Rumbold remon- 
strated against the governof-general’s interference against his treaty 
with Basalut Jung, but necessarily without effect; and he was 
shortly afterwards dismissed by a resolution of the directors, which, 
however, he had anticipated by leaving Madras without per- 
mission. 

At his own request, the English force did not proceed to 
Basalut Jung; but the Madras Council did not restore negotiations 
the Guntoor Sircar, and at this juncture an envoy from between the 
the Mahratta ministry reached Hyder. Nana Furnnwees 4nd Byder. 
had delayed his reply to General Goddard's requests in regard to 
definite terms of treaty, for he had hoped to stir up Hyder, whom 
he knew to be watching his opportunity, into action against the 
English. The Mahratta envoy to Hyder promised freely. Not 
only were all claims for arrears of chouth to be resigned, and 
future payments limited to eleven lacs, but the Krishna was to be 
recognised as the northern boundary. This, it is evident, was the 
price at which Hyder agreed to engage the English ; while, secure 
of Hyder’s diversion, Nana Furnawees had little hesitation in 
rejecting overtures from General Goddard, and continuing the 
war. 

Hyder was better prepared for war than the Mahrattas. He 
had a well-organised army little short of 100,000 men, of which 
the greater part of the infantry, and some of his cavalry, had been 
disciplined by French officers. His artillery also—which amounted 
to 100 guns—had been organised by them, and was thoroughly 
effective. This war had been his darling project since the peace 
he had dictated at Madras; and though now seventy- |... 
eight years old, his ambition impelled him to attempt parations for 
the destruction of the English power of Madras, in “*" 
order that, with no enemy in his rear, he should be free to advance 
to the conquest of the Deccan—Nizam and Mahrattas alike—and 
even to that of Hindostan. He seems to have had no miagiving 
as to the result. The war against the ‘infidel’ English was pro- 
claimed as a jehad, or holy crusade, in all the mosques, and even 
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in the Hindoo temples of Mysore; and on July 20, 1780, while 
wetuagety the Council of Madras could neither see, nor be brought 
advanceson to see, the danger by which they were threatened, 
aac Hyder Ally buret through the passes from Mysore, 
and burning and plundering the villages, and mutilating the 
people as it poured on, his army invested Arcot, while detach- 
ments advanced to within nine miles of Madras, whence the smoke 
of the burning villages was clearly discernible. 

The forces of the Madras presidency did not amount to more 
than 8,000 men, of whom 2,500 were in Guntoor, under Colonel 
Baillie, and were directed to form a junction with Sir Hector 
Munro, who advanced to Conjeveram. Hyder, without attacking 
Munro’s force, sent his son Tippoo, with a select division of his 
ae army, to prevent Colonel Baillie’s progress, which had 
Billie's been delayed by a flood in the river Cortella; and on 
attackeaty September 6, Tippoo attacked Baillie, but with no 
eae result; and as Baillie saw no means of advancing, he 
requested Sir Hector Munro to march with his whole force to 
his assistance. Instead of this, however, Munro dispatched 
Colonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to join Baillie, and he succeeded 
in doing so with some difficulty. The united brigades now ad- 
vanced on the 9th, but Hyder suddenly surrounded them with his 
whole army, as they bivouacked during the night of that day, and 
further progress was impossible. After fighting for most part of 
the 10th with untiring resolution and valour, Baillie, having 
only 300 Europeans left, and despairing of assistance from Munro's 
Bailie sur @™My, then only two miles distant, surrendered, and 
renders; the troops laid down their arms. In this helpless con- 
Tooneara: dition, they were savagely attacked, and would all have 
massacred. ‘been put to death, but for the intervention of the 
French officers. Had Munro moved up as he heard the cannonade, 
the army of Hyder must have auffered a terrible defeat ; instead of 
which, with a scandalous incapacity, if it does not deserve a 
Retreat of  Severer designation, Munro threw his heavy guns 
muuryy into a tank, sacrificed most of his stores, and retreated 
in precipitate confusion upon Madras. Thus perished a reputa- 
tion which had risen high at the battle of Buxar and in the 
mutiny of the Bengal Sepoys, in the conclusion of a campaign 
which had only lasted three weeks, but which had already lost 
the whole of the Western Carnatic. The victory was a glorious 
triumph to Hyder, and the bloody scenes of Baillie’s defeat were 
painted on the walls of his palace at Seringapatam, as may yet be 
seen, with every exaggeration of insulting detail that could be 
devised. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SECOND MYSORE WAR (concluded), 1780 To 1784. 


Eneacep as he was in a war with the Mahrattas, which had every 
appearance of being long protracted, and which demanded all his 
resources in men and money, Mr. Hastings received a 
the news of Hyder’s sudden attack, and the miserable procewding 
catastrophe which had followed it, with undaunted governor. 
resolution. In little more than a fortnight he had Sem: 
dispatched the veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, to the scene of his former 
triumphs, with all the forces that could be collected, and fifteen 
lacs of rupees; and he boldly stopped the company’s remittances, 
and applied them to the use of the war. He also removed Mr. 
Whitehill, the acting-president of Madras, from office; for having, 
notwithstanding his instructions for its release, delayed to give up 
Guntoor. More could not have been undertaken under the circum- 
stances, and the effect was at once perceptible. Instead of driving 
the English into the sea, as he boasted he would do, , 
Hyder now found his old opponent Coote in the field coow's 
against him. Arcot had capituloted after a long siege, "°’°""'* 
in which the native troops of the garrison had been corrupted by 
Hyder's officers, and Hyder himself was engaged in besieging 
Wandiwash—which, under the brave Lieutenant Flint, held out 
gallantly—and other forts in the Carnatic. Sir Eyre Coote, in 
order to obtain supplies by sea, had moved, in January 1781, 
towards Cuddalore. On the 19th, he reached Chingliput, and 
thence a detachment, under Captain Davis, took Cardngooty by a 
coup de main, where a good deal of rice was obtained. On the 
23rd, he reached Wandiwash, where he found Lieutenant porer of 
Flint with only one day’s ammunition remaining for Wand!wash. 
the hundred men who composed the garrison, and thence he 
marched to Porto Novo; but he was sorely distressed for provisions, 
and lay there inactive for nearly four months, when he attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, but was repulsed on June 18. 
Hyder now deemed his enemy weak, and advancing suddenly 
upon Cuddalore with 80,000 men, took up a position in pyders 
the English front on the road to Cuddalore, and threw ™evements. 
up extensive fieldworks for its defence. Coote, who had been 
vainly endeavouring to bring Hyder to action, and for want of 
supplies had been nearly inactive, was now on his march from 
Porto Novo to Cuddalore, on July 1, with about 8,000 men, when 
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he discovered the enemy. The troops had only four days’ provi- 
Coote attacks #008, which they carried on their backs, and Hyder’s 
Hyder’s position was a very strong one. Nevertheless, Covote did 
Peat not hesitate to attack him. A road which had been cut 
through the jungle and sand-hills, intended for a flank attack upon 
the English, was happily discovered, and by this a part of Coote’s 
army advanced, while two other divisions in line passed the sand- 
hills in front. The battle was hotly contested for six 
hours, but ended in a complete victory over Hyder’s 
forces, by which he lost 10,000 men; and Coote, in killed and 
wounded, not more than 300. The English artillery had been 
excellently served, and had been dragged into action by the 
Sepoys. His father’s defeat caused Tippoo to raise the siege of 
Wandiwash, and to retire to Arcot. 

On August 27, Coote’s army was attacked by Hyder near Tripa- 
Inciaents ot 20° but without any result, though the losses on each 
thecam- side were serious, Coote, worn out by the service, and 
foe constant anxiety in regard to supplies and provisions, 
would have resigned the command, but for Lcrd Macartney’s en- 
treaties to the contrary ; and taking charge of a convoy for the 
relief of Vellore, he defeated Hyder severely, at the pass of 
Sholinghur, on September 27; not less than 5,000 of Hyder'’s 
cavalry being destroyed in their charges upon the English guns. 
With the relief of Vellore and capture of Chittore, the season’s 
campaign against Hyder was brought to a close with good effect. 

The English and Jutch were now at war; and Lord Macartney 
urged Coote to attack their principal settlement, Nega- 
patam. This Coote declined to do in the face of Hyder's 
Blege of positions; but Lord Macartney dispatched Sir Hector 
Negapatam. Munro, with a force made up of seamen, marines, and 
other detached parties, and the place was invested, and the siege 
commenced, on October 21. On November 12, the garrison, which 
The garrison Numbered upwards of 6,500 men, and far exceeded the 
capitulates. ‘besieging force, capitulated : and the military stores and 
goods found in the fort were numerous and valuable. 

The year 1782 was opened by an advance to relieve Vellore, by 
Campaignot Sir Eyre Coote, on January 2, which was successful 
3782. and well-timed, as the place could not have held out 
much longer; but the English sustained a reverse on February 18, 
in the defeat of a detachment of about 2,000 men, under Colonel 
Braithwaite, in Tanjore, by the army of Tippoo, consisting of 
Lally’s corps of Europeans, with 20,000 horse and 20,000 infantry. 
Deteatot -« 0Lonel Braithwaite’s small force—nearly all Sepoys— 
Colonel defended itself desperately for two days, and inflicted 
eee great loss on the enemy; but it was in the end over- 
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whelmed. The details of this gallant but unequal combat are 
given at length by Mr. Mill, vol. iv. pp. 212-3, and he records a 
deservedly high tribute to its conduct. ‘The annals of war,’ he 
writes, ‘can seldom exhibit a parallel to the firmness and perse- 
verance ’ of this little army. This loss was, however, Pere 
counterbalanced by the spirited conduct of the garrison defence of 
of Tellicherry, in Malabar, under Major Abingdon, who ™“""™ 
had been besieged for eighteen months by a Mysore army. Being, 
however, reinforced from Bombay, he sallied on the enemy's camp 
on the night of January 7, routed his forces, and took 1,200 
prisoners, with sixty guns. The reduction of Calicut followed; 
and Colonel Humberstone, who arrived from England with 1,000 
men, rallied the chiefs of the country about him, and created a 
formidable division against Hyder’s authority in the western por- 
tion of his dominions. 

To Hyder’s perception, the western was by far the wenkest 
portion of his territory: open to attack from the English by sea, 
and by the Mahrattas, with whom he now perceived the English 
were making peace. He dreaded their power, which, in concert 
with that of the English, might overwhelm him; and the governor- 
general had already secured the Nizam’s neutrality, even could 
his co-operation have been obtained at any price. Still, the French 
remained ; and for a time Hyder was encouraged by the arrival of 
a powerful fleet under Admiral Suffrein. Early in... 
January that fleet had reached the coast; and though French fleet 
partially crippled by an action with Admiral Hughes, Admiral 
the French admiral succeeded in landing 2,000 infantry ®°7re!™- 
and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. Cuddalore, which had been 
weakly garrisoned, was taken, and Hyder's hopes again rose. 
Various other affairs followed ; but with little result to either side, 
except the loss by the English of a party of European cavalry, 
which was drawn into an ambuscade, and almost destroyed. The 
real interest of the warfare at this period lay in the naval engage- 
ments between the fleets ; but though superior in ships, ynacciaive 
Suffrein was unable to obtain any advantage over ™#v#actions. 
Hughes, and the last action fought off Trincomalee was severe, 
though without result. Soon afterwards, Admiral Hughes was 
obliged to proceed to Bombay to refit; but his place was in no 
degree supplied, as was hoped, by Admiral Bickerton, who, after 
landing 4,000 men whom he had brought from England, also 
sailed for Bombay. 

The close of the season had in all respects a gloomy aspect, 
for Madras was suffering from famine; the Carnatic 
was desolated by the war; the renowned Bussy was prospects at 
expected with reinforcements for the French ; and there “*“"™* 
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was a recurrence of hurricanes, which caused great loss and 
damage. Sir Eyre Coote, too, was obliged by his shattered health 
to return to Bengal. Inthe west, Colonel Humberstone had made 
progress as far as Pailghautchery, but he was recalled by the 
Bombay government, who were not prepared to support him, and 
in his retreat was harassed by Tippoo, whom his father had dis- 
patched for the purpose. He had attacked Colonel Humberstone on 
Deata of November 29, but without effect, and was waiting for 
HSE: heavy guns, when news reached him of his father’s 
death in camp on December 7. Hyder had been long ill, and his 
last moments are thus described by Meer Hussein Ally, his 
faithful biographer. ‘ He had directed that water might be made 
ready for him to bathe, and although the physicians objected to 
his bathing, the servants turned them out of the tent, and the 
Nawab bathed. Then, having put on clean clothes, he repeated 
some prayer or invocation on his fingers, rubbing his face; and at 
the same time dispatched 2,000 horse to ravage the country of 
the Poligars, and 5,000 horse to Madras for the same purpose. 
Then he took a little broth, and lay down to rest. That same 
night his ever-victorious spirit took its flight to Paradise.’ He 
His charac Was eighty years old, and during his last eventful cam- 
me paign had been as active almost, as ever; yet he had 
been suffering from a virulent carbuncle or cancer in the back, 
which, in the end, caused his death. The student is referred to 
Colonel Wilks’s ‘ History of Mysore’ for detaile of his strange 
character and the romantic events of his career, which possess varied 
interest. Nor, except Sivajee, is there one of the great adventurers 
of India who can be compared with Hyder, whether as to ability 
or success, Hyder was however, according to his native biographer, 
a cold-hearted, cruel man, possessing and evincing no affection, 
except to his son Tippoo, who he believed would lose all that 
he had gained. He never made a friend, even of his wife, of 
whom he was afraid ; and every one around him, to the very last, 
was watched by his spies. On the other hand, the naturally 
affectionate disposition of Sivajee was displayed in many engaging 
forms, and continued unchanged to his death. Hyder's death was - 
kept secret in camp—though his remains were dispatched to 
Mysore—until the arrival of his son Tippoo, who, by a liberal 
donation to his army, and payment of arrears, succeeded to his 
father’s great possessions without opposition. 

Had the Madras army possessed a fit commander at this critical 
period, a possibly fatal blow could have been struck against the 
Mysore army before Tippoo’s arrival; but General Stuart was 
perverse, disobedient, and incapable, and allowed the opportunity 
to pass without attempting a single movement. On the other 
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hand, Tippoo, instead of prosecuting the war in the Carnatic, 
withdrew his army, reinforced by a detachment of Trench troops, 
to the west. Sir Eyre Coote had been again dispatched to Madras 
by Mr. Hastings ; but the gallant veteran, worn out by peath of sir 
disease, and exposure during the voyage, in which the # re Cote. 
ship was chased for several days by French vessels, expired two 
days after he had landed at Madras. Bussy had now | iad 
reached India, and assumed command of the French returns to 
forces at Cuddalore on April 10, 1783. He had an ™“™ 
army of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 Sepoys, and could he have 
co-operated with Tippoo, the resulta to the English would have 
been very embarrassing. As it was, engagements between the 
French fleet and Admiral Hughes had the effect of driving 
Admiral Suffrein from the coast, and Bussy was reduced to his 
own resources. General Stuart now marched on Cud- cuagatore 
dalore with 3,000 Europeans and 11,500 Sepoys, and {vaded by 
invested it on June 7. On the 13th, Bussy made a sally, Stuart, 
which resulted in a general action, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of thirteen guns, though not without in- wno aeteats 
flicting the severe loss of 920 Europeans in killed and Busey. 
wounded upon General Stuart’s army. While the battle was in 
progress, Admiral Suffrein’s fleet appeared off the town; but he 
was brought to action by Admiral Hughes, who came up from 
Porto Novo, though again without decisive result. Hughes, 
however, whose crews were disabled by scurvy, was 

obliged to proceed to Madras to refit, and Suffrein, avail- reinturced by 
ing himself of the opportunity, reinforced Bussy with derened ty 
2,300 marines and sailors. With these and his garrison, °'™*"- 
Bussy attacked General Stuart’s camp on June 25, at night : but he 
was repulsed with heavy loss, and Bernadotte, then a sergeant, and 
afterwards King of Sweden, was taken prisoner. Nothing, however, 
had been effected in regard to siege operations by General Stuart, 
and it is probable he might have been altogether repulsed, for his 
fine army was much weakened by losses and sickness; peace 

but the arrival of news of peace between England and jtween | 
France prevented further collision, and by the con- France. 
vention which ensued, Bussy engaged to withdraw the French 
troops in Tippoo’s service. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo had proceeded to the western coast to op- 
pose an invasion by General Matthews, who had been p,.cceaings 
dispatched from Bombay, and after some successes was °f Tivpvo. 
directed by the Bombay government to attack Bednore, on the 
tableland of Mysore. The path which led up to it was almost 
impregnable ; but the 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Macleod, 
bravely carried all the defences, and the town and districts were 
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surrendered by the native officer in command. To this point of 
danger Tippoo now proceeded by forced marches, and invested 
Rednare the fort on April 9. It was gallantly defended for 
capitulatcs. five months; but with no hope of relief the garrison 
was obliged to capitulate, and their defence forms one of the most 
leh. interesting and wonderful episodes of Indian war. The 
violatesthe terms of the capitulation were shamefully violated by 
convention ‘Tippoo, on the ground that treasure had been carried 
away; and the survivors of the brave garrison, instead of being 
sent to the coast, as Tippoo had engaged, were immured in the 
fortresses of Mysore. 

From Bednore, Tippoo proceeded to Mangalore with his whole 
army, at least 100,000 strong. The place was garrisoned by 700 
English and 2,800 native soldiera, under Colonel Campbell, and 
Defence ot made a noble defence, until August 2, when an armistice 
Mangalore. ensued, and continued till January 30, when the garri- 
son—unable to obtain provisions, either according to agreement 
from Tippoo, or from Bombay or Madras, and reduced to the last 
extremities by famine—marched out with the honours of war to 
procceaites Tellicherry. Another diversion had, however, been made 
ot Colonel against Tippoo by Colonel Fullerton, who, with 13,500 
Fullerton, men, had reduced Dindigul, Pélgautchery, and Coimba- 
toor, and was now on the confines of Mysore, ready and able to 
advance against the capital. Another army was employed in the 
Kurpa territory, on the north-east of Mysore, and, owing to 
Tippoo’s cruelties, the Hindoos of his dominions were known to 
be disaffected. By a bold venture, therefore, the Rajah of Mysore 
might have been released, and restored under British intervention. 
This, which afterwards occurred, was not then however to hap- 
Lora Ma pen; for Lord Macartney, in defiance of the governor- 
nites  general’s instructions, had opened negotiations with 
with Tippoo. ~Tippoo and agreed to a truce ; and it is now impossible 
to read, without a sense of humiliation, the absurd proceedings of 
the ever-incapable Council of Madras. 1t appears, indeed, that 
although Bengal had its Clive, Hastings, and even meritorious 
subordinate officers, and Governor Hornby and a stout-hearted 

Council had guided Bombay through a momentous 
Hureedies crisis with the Mahrattas, Madras, except Mr. Saunders, 
ofthe ot had never possessed a chief of political capability or 
aaa resolution. The Council sent commissioners to Tippoo, 
whom another campaign must have compelled to become their 
suppliant, to ask peace; and he detained them haughtily for three 
months. He then sent them back to Madras with an agent of his 
own. It was in vain Mr. Hastings protested that the only course for 
peace was to dictate it, as Hlyder had done to Madras, at the gates 
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of the Mysore capital. ‘How will you manage the beast,’ said 
Missionary Swartz to Colonel Fullerton, ‘now you quit the reins?’ 
How indeed! Lord Macartney was beyond control, and managed 
matters after his own fashion. He sent back his commissioners 
with Tippoo’s envoy, and as they proceeded, they were mocked 
and insulted at every stage. At Mangalore, gibbets eT ee 
were erected opposite to their tents: and such was the British com- 
dread they were in, that they had planned to escape ™™°™ 

to the English ships in the roads. Nor was it till Tippoo was 
actually in possession of Mangalore, that he would condescend to 
notice the matter at all. At last, on March 11, 1784, as Tippoo 
caused it to be recorded, ‘the English commissioners stood 
with their heads uncovered, and the treaty in their qypiocs 
hands, for two hours, using every form of flattery and = record. 
supplication to induce compliance. The Vakeels of Poona and 
Hyderabad united in the most abject entreaties, and His Majesty, 
the Shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.’ The 
basis of the treaty was the restitution of mutual conquests; and, 
after ita execution, the English commissioners hurried back to 
Madras, leaving the release of the prisoners to be effected by the 
officer who commanded their escort. This difficult duty was 
bravely executed. 180 officers of all grades, 900 English, and 
1,600 native soldiers were rescued from captivity, and their 
accounts of their barbarous treatment, and the cold-blooded 
murders of General Matthews and many others, cannot be read 
without mingled feelings of execration and compassion. Like 
every peace concluded by Madras, this was no more than an 
inconsequent makeshift, and with a man of Tippoo’s haughty and 
arrogant character, there was no hope of its being observed longer 
than suited his convenience. 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN HINDOSTAN, 1773 to 1787. 


AFTER the retirement of the Mahratta forces in 1773, Nujuf Khan 
Aftairsot  Yresumegl his office, as minister, at Dehly; and, assisted 
penis: by the Vizier of Oudh, expelled their garrisons from 
the provinces yet possessed by the emperor ; and he was successful 
also against the Jats. His efforts were neutralised, in a great 
measure, for several years, by the acts of his deputy at Dehly ; 
but he ultimately overcame his difficulties, and, as the last of the 
imperial ministers and generals, conducted the affairs of the state 
Deathot With great fidelity, judgment, and ability, until his 
Nujuf Khan. death, which occurred in 1782. His adopted eon, 
Afrasiab Khan, succeeded to his office; but factions arose in the 
court, to which he was obliged to submit, and it was not until the 
assassination of the principal conspirator by a member of his own 
Proceedings /2Ction, that Afrasiab Khan in some respects regained 
oceedings |, ; ae 

and devigus his authority. Sindia meanwhile was a close observer 

of local events. Before the re-consolidated power of 
Nujuf Khan, he would, perhaps, have had small chances of success; 
but by the division of Dehly into factions, the imperial resources 
had been greatly weakened; the English, as he was assured by 
Mr. Hastings, had no desire to interfere with him; and from 
Poona he expected no opposition. In the year 1784, the Prince 
themintse Mirza Juwén Bukht fled from Dehly to Lukhnow, and 
yereycuuest’ claimed for himself and his father the protection of 
assistance, Mr. Hastings; when Afrasiab Khan offered any terms 
that might be demanded for both, provided he was assisted by the 
English against the opposite faction, the chief of which, Mahomed 
which ts Beg, was still in rebellion. But Mr. Hastings declined 
declined. = to interfere: and Afrasiab Khan, in his extremity, sought 
the assistance of Sindia, who gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity, which he had long desired, of obtaining authority at Dehly. 
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On October 22, 1784, Sindia met the emperor and Death of 


Afrasiab Khan at Agra; but before any arrangements {77% 
could be effected, Afrasiab Khan was assassinated. ga), 
Sindia now became master of the situation. Declining Peover. 

the high office of Umeer-ool-Oomra, or chief of the nobles, for 
himself, he obtained for the Péshwah the dignity of Vakeel-i- 
Mootluq, or supreme deputy of the empire; accepting, ye pecomes 
at the same time, the office of deputy executive minister, Minister and 
with the command of the imperial army. There was !n-chtet. 

no one to dispute his authority, and the factious nobles, who had 
been in rebellion, submitted to him; but though the accession of 
dignity to the Péshwah gratified the Mahratta people at large, it 
augmented the jealousy of Nana Furnawees, Holkar, and other 
authorities, from whom no assistance ceuld be looked for, at-least 
for the present. 

In 1786, Sindia demanded the arrears of tribute from the Raj- 
poots at the gates of Jeypore, and a portion of it Was pepenion of 
paid ; but on a demand being sent for the balance, the ‘he Rajpoors. 
Rajpoots rebelled. He had a powerful army, his infantry being 
commanded and disciplined by M. Benoit de Boigne, one of the 
ablest adventurers that ever appeared in India; but it was 
weakened by detachments employed against the Sikhs, and the 
army of the emperor was disaffected. Sindia, notwithstanding, 
fought an action with the Rajpoots, who had been ginaiais 
joined by the discontented nobility: at the close of defeated and 
which the emperor’s regular infantry, with eighty guns, Gwalior. 
went over to the enemy. This was a severe and unexpected blow ; 
but Sindia met his misfortune with patience and ability. With- 
drawing for a time to Gwalior, he wrote an eloquent appeal to 
Nana Furnawees for assistance, in which, after enumerating his 
own services, he besought him to banish suspicion and ‘ prevent 
our empire from being disunited and overthrown.’ The Rajpoots 
had latterly kept aloof from the contest, which lay between Ismail 
Beg, the head of the adverse faction, and Gholém Khadir, a 
Rohilla chief, who for the present was plundering friends and foes 
alike. They had, however, united for the siege of Agra, pattic near 
when Sindia’s forces advanced to raise the siege, aided 4&™ 
by the Jats. An action was the consequence, in which, on 
April 24, 1785, Sindia’s troops were defeated, and retreated to 
Bhurtpoor. Agra, however, still held out, and the Mahrattas and 
Jaéts having again advanced, defeated Ismail Beg in turn on June 18, 
They could not, however, save the unfortunate emperor. gnotam 
Gholém Khadir had gained possession of the palace, Khatir sainy 
where a scene of shocking barbarity ensued, which thoemperor, 


hardly finds a parallel in the worst times of the elder »m. 
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imperial dynasties: Ghol4m Khadir himeelf put out the emperor's 
eyes; and his whole family, males and females alike, were publicly 
exposed, and treated with horrible indignity. This conduct had 
the effect of inducing Ismail Beg to join Sindia, who, at last rein- 
forced from Poona, was enabled to send his troops. 
eel against Dehly, whence Gholém Khadir fled; but was 
Bindia. afterwards discovered and taken to Sindia’s camp, 
where he was executed. 

The emperor was now reseated on his throne with great pomp, 
but the actual power rested with Sindia, who continued 
power steadily to consolidate his position. The whole of the 
increases. —_ imperial dominions in Hindostan now belonged to him, 
as the Péshwah’s deputy ; the blinded emperor existed only as a 
pageant. There were possible enemies in the Rajpoots, and in 
Mahomedan combinations against him; but these were distant 
contingencies, and to provide against them he strengthened and re- 
formed his army ina remarkable degree. De Boigne’s infantry 
now consisted of twenty-four regiments, with 200 excellent guns, 
of various calibre, and was in every respect well commanded by 
European officers; and the rest of his troops were more efficient 
than they had ever been before. Such, therefore, was Sindia’s 
condition at the beginning of the administration of Lord Cornwallis; 
the positions of other great powers in India being intelligible from 
the current narrative. They niay be thus summarised: In Hindos- 
tan, Sindia, and in the Deccan, the Mahrattasz, with whom he was 
connected ; the Nizam, Tippoo Sooltan of Mysore, and the English. 


CHAPTER I. 
EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1780 To 1785. 


THERE is no portion of the varied nature of Warren Hastings’ 
lates administration as governor-general which more abounds 
Hastings’ with interesting detail than the establishment of courts 
tion of. of justice. In the appointment of a royal court, and 
aaa the introduction to some extent of English law, the 
parliament of England had no doubt acted to the best of their 
judgment for the relief of the ‘oppressed natives of Bengal,’ as they 
Theroyaa Were then designated; but it soon began to be ex- 
Panne perienced that the royal court could be used as an in- 
strument of vexatious interference, and of greater practical op- 
pression and suffering, than even the inefficient and notoriously 
corrupt courts of the former native administration. It need 
hardly be stated that English law, and the procedure of English 
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courts, were entirely unknown to the people of Bengal; and 
when writs and processes began to issue from an hitherto unknown 
and mysterious power, which seemed to be backed by the whole 
authority of the government, universal terror and consternation 
were the result. The old local courts were utterly ignered by the 
judges of the crown: and the violent and actually lawless pro- 
ceedings of the attorneys and their myrmidons, who, in many 
instances, resorted to actual force, raised a storm of discontent in 
the provinces which it became most difficult to appease. It was 
impossible also that the judges should not be brought into direct 
collision with the executive government ; and the struggle—which 
is replete with interest, and is very fully detailed in the histories 
of Mr. Mill and Mr. Thornton—resulted, in 1780, in the separation 
of the ordinary civil procedure from that of the revenue, and the 
establishment of a new court of appeal, which was called the 
Sudder Dewany. To preside over this court the chief gyager 

- Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, who still held that office, was Dewany 
appointed, and he drew up a strict code of laws for the enablished. 
regulation of the proceedings of the new provincial and district civil 
courts, admirably suited to the comprehension of the judges, as well 
as of the people. Thus the new system not only worked well, but 
was a boon, than which nothing more practically useful could have 
been devised. Mr. Hastings was afterwards violently attacked in 
England for the creation of the new court, and Sir Elijah Impey 
was recalled for having accepted the office of its judge; but though 
the chief justice was subsequently withdrawn from the court, and 
the crown and company’s courts were separated, the arrangement 
and functions of the Sudder Dewdny remained in force until a very 
late period. 

If the expenses of three separate wars with the Mahrattas, the 
French and Dutch, and Hyder Ally, had not drained pinanciat 
the Bengal treasury, it is certain that Mr. Hastings’ "*!% 
financial administration would have proved most satisfactory to 
him and to the company. His early success, before he received 
the appointment of governur-general, has been already men- 
tioned ; and his improved systems of rental, and collections of 
revenue, had been at least as successful as could be expected in a 
commencement of reform. Still, the drain on his treasury had 
never ceased: Bombay afforded nothing that could be depended 
upon. The Carnatic had been wasted by fire, sword, and famine ; 
and the administration of the Northern Circars had been corrupt 
and neglectful. Moreover, the demands for money in England 
were loud and incessant: and the debt in Bengal had now again 
reached upwards of a million sterling, while the credit of the 
government was not better than Hastings had found it. In his 
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extremity, therefore, he sought for extra sources of supply, and he 
Rejah Chest CAlled upon Rajah Cheyt Singh of Benares for a contri- 
engus bution to the public service of 2,000 horse and five 
lacs of rupees. The terms on which the rajah held his estate 
were the payment of twenty-two and a half lacs of rupees per 
year; but he can hardly be said to have been an independent 
tributary, so much as the renter of a property which was always 
subject to enhanced demand, or, according to native usage, to a 
requisition for contribution on any extraordinary occasion; and the 
governor-general’s demand for a contingent of horse, and a really 
insignificant sum in excess of his ordinary payment to the public 
revenue, cannot be considered unjust or extortionate. The rajah, 
however, refused or evaded compliance; and the governor-gene- 
ral determined now to exact a heavy fine for contumacy, while 
he knew that the payment of it would by no means distress him. 
Cheyt Singh afterwards offered twenty lacs, which to the firat 
instance might have sufficed; but the governor-general demanded 
fifty, and on his arrival at Benares, sent a guard to imprison the 
rajah in his palace. A disturbance ensued which occasioned loss 
of life, and Cheyt Singh escaped across the river. 

For some time, during which he was calmly arranging the de- 
tail of the treaty with Sindia, the governor-general was in immi- 
nent peril of his life: and he was obliged, eventually, to escape to 
saittars Chunar. Meanwhile, troops had collected, and Cheyt 
operations Singh, who still maintained negotiations for forgiveness, 
Ttajah Chest WAS defeated, and fled to Bidgeghur, and thence, with 
ia nll the treasure he could find means to transport, into 
Bundelkhund. Bidgeghur surrendered to Colonel Popham, on 
November 9, 1781, and fifty lacs of rupees were captured, which, 
under the interpretation of an incautious letter from the governor- 
general to Culonel Popham, was immediately divided as prize 
money among the troops. Mr. Hastings thus lost all; when, had 
he admitted Cheyt Singh to terms, he might have gained a large 
proportion of what he had demanded, if not the entire sum of fifty 
lacs; for the capture of forty lacs in Bidgeghur, and the immense 
sum the rajah was known to have taken to Gwalior, where he 
afterwards resided, proved that his false plea of poverty was more 
calculated to irritate the governor-general than to induce him to 
relax his demand. Cheyt Singh never returned to Benares. His 
nephew was appointed to succeed him, and the annual payment 
for Benares was raised from twenty-two lacs to forty lacs. 

The Nawab Vizier of Oudh owed at this time upwards of a 
Transactions Million sterling to the Bengal Government ; but he was 
vith the entirely unable to pay this debt, or any part of it; and 


Vizier of 


Oudh. the proceedings which ensued are, perhaps of all, the 
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least defensible of the several questionable acts of Warren Hast- 
ings’s official career. In 1776 the Bégums, or princesses a srairs of the 
of Oudh, on the accession of the new Nawab Vizier, had Besums. 
been allotted jahgeers or appanages, for their maintenance; and 
allowed to retain, it was supposed, nearly two millions of treasure, 
under the official guarantee of the English representative, Mr. 
Bristow, supported by the Council of Calcutta. This, at the time, 
was A very unnecessary act of interference in the domestic concerns 
of a native State independent of English laws and customs; and 
had the etfect of crippling the Nawab’s finances at a critical period. 
Mr. Hastings too had protested earnestly against the arrangement: 
but had been overruled by his colleagues, and the guarantee was 
confirmed. The Nawab Vizier, who, under other circumstances, 
and according to the practice of all native States, might at any 
time have resumed these jahgeers, or laid upon them a tax or. demand 
in proportion to the general necessities of the State, now asked 
Mr. Hastings to allow him to attach them, and to take possession 
of the ladies’ treasures, which were in fact State property, and as 
such, both according to Mahomedan laws and local custom, were 
alienable. Instead of boldly withdrawing the original guarantees, 
which, on the grounds of his original protest, might have been 
pronounced an unjustifiable interference with family affairs, in 
which the British had no pretence of jurisdiction, Hastingws 
Hastings sought to cover the proceedings against the sccisation 
Bégums, by averring they had aided Cheyt Singh in 5ésums 
his rebellion, with men and money ; and it added not a little to the 
suspicions cast on this transaction, that Sir Elijah Impey was 
specially summoned from Calcutta to take affidavits in support of 
the accusations against the Bégums, which were afterwards found 
to be worthless. The Nawab’s proceedings were not only rigorous, 
but cruel; yet he contrived that the whole odium of the transac- 
tion should fall upon the English, as he paid a part, if not the 
whole, of his exactions—seventy-six lacs of rupees (760,000/.)— 
into the Bengal treasury. 

A third questionable transaction was that in regard to Fyzoolla 
Khan, the Rohilla chief who, it will be remembered, 
had been settled in a jahgeer of fifteen lacs of rupees Klan 
by the arrangement of 1774, with an agreement to fur- peeve 
nish a contingent of 3,000 men to the Nawab. Jn November 
1780, Mr. Hastings applied to him, through the Nawab, for 5,000 
men, to supply the place of troops in Bahar, required for service 
in Madras. Fyzoolla Khan offered 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
These Hastings refused, whereupon the Nawéb suggested his being 
altogether deprived of his jahgeer, and this was effected; but 
Mr. Hastings subsequently revoked his permission, and caused 

LL 
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the Naw&b to restore the jahgeer, which was not done without 
an agreement on the part of Fyzoolla Khan to pay fifteen lacs of 
rupees. 

When the news of these several proceedings reached England, 
The effect of & Storm of indignation was raised against the governor- 
tectiresin general, and he was ordered to reverse his acts against 
Eugiaud. = Cheyt Singh and the Bégums. He was even threat- 
Censures. ened with dismissal, and his Council rebelled against 
him. This was more than he could bear, and he wrote to the 
directors, declaring that while the degradation involved by their 
orders was known at every native court in India, he, responsible 
Sete as he was for the well-being of their affairs, could no 
Hastings longer discharge his trust with credit or effect. On 
realgns omce. Warch 20, 1783, he formally tendered his resignation ; 
but before he embarked for England, he visited Lukhnow, and 
caused the Nawib to restore the greater. portion of their jahgeers 
to the Bégums, at the same time withdrawing the Resident, or 
English agent, from the court. When he returned to Calcutta, 
he found his successor, Mr. Macpherson, had arrived; and after 
making over charge of the government to him, and writing 
Tle sailefor farewell letters to all the native courts of India, he 
England. —_— gniled for England on February 8, 17865. 

Warren Hastings’s administration of thirteen years is, on the 
character ot WHOle, perhaps, the most important and interesting on 
hisadminie record. It has been impossible, within the limits of 
eee this manual, and where events were crowded together, 
to relate any except those of most prominent importance in the 
history of India at large; but the miserable disputes with the 
members of his Council, the resolution with which they were 
met, and the undaunted spirit with which he raised and main- 
tained the new position of England as a first-rate political power 
in India, cannot fail to be appreciated by the student of history. 
On the other hand, were many errors, many serious blemishes, 
and some suspicious transactions. Mr. Mill, after reviewing his 
career, is of opinion that ‘there was not one of the chief rulers 
whom the company had employed, who would not have succumbed 
under the difficulties he had to encounter.’ With the natives of 
India, princes and people alike, he was then as popular, and as 
respected, as his memory still remains; ballads, songs, and 
nursery rhymes, written in his honour, are still sung all over 
India, and in this will be recognised no small tribute of affection 
to aforeigner. Above all, it must be remembered, that amidst 
the constant distractions and local feuds with his Council; the 
anxieties attendant upon the separate wars and their progress ; 
the keen encounters with astute native statesmen in diplomatic 
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affairs, and the depression arising out of inadequate finances 
—he was yet, with a calm thoughtful spirit, directing the new 
judicial and fiscal details of the whole of Bengal, and delivering 
it from the evils of a double government, which, if he had left 
no other memorial of his great mind, and indefatigable application, 
would have earned for him a high rank in the roll of Indian 
statesmen and legislators; and that he had succeeded moreover, as 
he desired to do, in making the English, for the future, controllers 
of political events in every part of the great continent. 

Contrary to his expectations, Mr. Hastings was well and honour- 
ably received in England. He became a member of gis reception 
Parliament, where the proceedings of his memorable ' ©s*n4. 
impeachment and trial form a grand episode in the history of 
England ; which, with the events, the struggles, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his life, are nowhere more vividly or eloquently 
described than in the brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay. 
Warren Hastings died on August 22, 1818, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age; and it may be said to his infinite credit—when, 
with the power at his disposal in India, his wealth might have 
rivalled that of Clive—in comparative poverty. The pension of 
4,000/. a year granted him by the Court of Directors was nearly 
all he had left for his support. 


His death. — 


CHAPTER III. 


CURRENT EVENTS, ENGLAND AND INDIA, 1780 To 1787. 


Durine the latter part of the administration of Warren Hastings, 
the affairs of India had received much discussion in England. 
The company’s charter was to expire on three years ypajan aftairs 
notice from March 25, 1780; and the question was 1" Bngland. 
brought forward by Lord North, when it was decided that the 
extension was to commence from March 1, 1781; the company 
was to pay 400,000/. to the nation; and after a dividend of 
eight per cent., all surplus profits were to become national pro- 
perty. At this period, also, Mr. Burke’s twelve cele- yr, purke's 
brated reports upon the proceedings of the Supreme ‘PF 
Court of Calcutta were submitted to Parliament, and should be 
read by every student of the history of this interesting period. 
These discussions were followed by Mr. Fox’s Bill in 1783, which 
not only advocated Clive’s and Hastings’s proposals, that y, Fox's 
the government of India should be administered directly 5". 
by the King instead of the company, but prescribed the form in 
LL2 
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which the administration should be carried on by a hoard of 
seven commissioners. This Bill, in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the directors and proprietors of the company, was carried 
in the Lower House by 208 to 102; but the King was afraid of it, 
and the Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords. 

After the dismissal of Mr. Fox’s coalition ministry, and the 
Mr. Pitt's appointment of Mr. Pitt, a Bill was brought forward by 
mt him in 1784; and there was not, in truth, very much 
essential difference between it and that of Mr. Fox. If Mr. Fox’s 
Bill altogether deprived the company of existence, Mr. Pitt’s 
deprived them of power: and substituted the control of a minister 
Establish- Of the crown, assisted by a board, which was to be 
mentofthe termed the Board of Control. While, therefore, the 
yore company continued to exercise a nominal executive 
power, every act was to become known to, and regulated by, the 
new board. The authority of the Court of Proprietors was much 
circumscribed: and three only of the Court of Directors, out of 
twenty-four, were admitted to the privilege of association with 
the board in political affairs. As to the clauses and resolutions 
that conquests were repugnant to the British nation, and that 
governors-general should neither make wars, nor peace, nor treaties, 
without the concurrence of the home authorities, it will be seen 
hereafter that they gradually became dead letters. Mr. Dundas 
was chosen as the first President of the Board of Control. He 
was already experienced in Indian affairs and politics, and he 
proved both capable and useful. 

At that time, the open and unblushing corruption of Bengal 
Corruption at bad been checked by Clive and Hastings, roughly, yet 
Mes to some extent effectively ; ; but no one had interfered 
nt Madras. Loans of an immense amount, of which Mr. Paul 
Benfield’s transactions were a specimen, were claimed from the 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Governor Rumbold had, it was alleged, 
received nearly 200,000/. in two years from the Zemindars of the 
Northern Circars and other corrupt sources, and remitted it to 
England; and many other scandals were notoriously prevalent. 
Mr. Benfieta’s 11 1785, this subject was debated in Parliament; and 
claims, to the astonishment, perhaps, of Mr. Paul Benfield him- 
self, he found that his claims, to the amount of nearly 600,000/, 
had been admitted. If Mr. Hastings’s proposal in 1781 to com- 
promise the whole of the debts of the Nawab for a million and a 
half sterling—as could have been effected—had been agreed to, 
an enormous eventual loss would have been prevented. As it was, 
Commission & COMmissioner was appointed for their registry and in- 
etic vestigation ; but as no means were adopted for prevent- 
ce ing the Nawab from contracting freeh loans, or for the 
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gentlemen of Madras for making them, the measure had little 
practical effect. In 1785 also, the revenues of the Carnatic, which 
had been well administered by a board of officers, were restored to 
the Nawab, under an order of the Board of Control, which over- 
ruled the decision of Lord Macartney and the Court of Directors; 
and Mr. Dundas, on the basis that the war with Mysore had 
ceased, considered that no ground remained for their retention. 
While the Council of Madras and the Nawab of the Carnatic 
were engaged in disputes in 1767, Mr. Macpherson, the ., aa 
purser of one of the company’s ships, son of a Scotch of Mr. Mac- 
minieter in the Isle of Skye, arrived at Madras, and °°” 
entered the Nawéb’s service, with whom he so contrived to in- 
gratiate himself, that he was despatched to England to appeal to 
the ministry against the acts of the Madras Council. Mr. Mac- 
pherson contrived to get the ear of the Duke of Grafton: and 
pleaded the cause of his employer so successfully, and perhaps 
unscrupulously, that on the foundation of what they had heard 
from his agent, the ministry determined to recognise the Nawéfb 
of the Carnatic as a royal personage, and depute an envoy to his 
court. This was the real foundation for the appointment, first of 
Sir John Lindsay, and afterwards of Sir Robert Harland, as 
ministers plenipotentiary, which led to the invasion of the Carnatic 
by Hyder Ally; and though the Nawab may have had good cause 
of complaint, the course adopted proved, in the end, the worst and 
most injudicious means of obtaining justice for him. The Duke 
of Grafton nominated Mr. Macpherson to the civil service of 
Madras, which gave him local standing, and he subsequently 
obtained the office of military paymaster; but as he still maintained 
his connection with the Nawab, he was removed from his situa- 
tion, and again returned to England on his behalf, and entered 
Parliament, whence he was sent to Calcutta as second member of 
Council. On the departure of Mr. Hastings, therefore, yr. sracpher- 
he assumed the office of acting governor-general, and Gy acts 
continued in that exalted post for twenty months, general. 
During this period the only political event of importance with 
which he was concerned, was the denial of obligation to pay 
chouth to the Mahrattas for Bengal, and the offer to send three 
battalions of infantry to assist in the protection of the Mahratta 
dominions, on the eve of their war with Tippoo; but Nana F'urne-. 
wees rejected the latter proposal, which however gave deep offence 
to Tippoo, and was in fact a direct breach of treaty. Lord 
Macartney could have assumed the office of governor-general, 
in virtue of a commission sent from England, and he even went to 
Calcutta; but his health had failed, and he returned to England 
in 1786, Sir John Macpherson, therefore, continued in office, and 
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applied himself to the reduction of expenditure, in which he had 
some success; though in other respects his administration was 
feeble and inconsequent. Lord Macartney, on bis arrival in 
England, desired to have the appointment of governor-general 
Lord Corn- Tenewed on his own terms; but these were declined by 
Fovernor the ministry, and Lord Cornwallis, who had already 
general. distinguished himeelf in the American war as a soldier 
and diplomatist, was appointed governor-general, and reached 
Calcutta early in September 1786. Before entering, however, 
upon his eventful administration, it is necessary to revert to the 
position then occupied by the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan. 
There is no doubt that the treaty of Salbye with Sindia on 
Riects ofthe (2@ Part of the Mahratta nation, had been based on 
treaty of an understanding between Mr. Warren Hastings and 
moe Sindia, in regard to the power of Mysore, which was 
becoming, so to speak, a sharp thorn in the side of the Mabrattas; 
and Mr. Hastings, by an early understanding with Sindia, pre- 
vented him, courted as he was by Hyder, from joining him in 
an invasion of Bengal; while, by the treaty of Salbye, the whole 
Mahratta nation was removed from any possible coalition with 
Mysore against the English. Nana Furnawees, whose jealousy 
of Sindia’s ascendency was extreme, would willingly have seon 
that chieftain seduced into an alliance with Hyder, and the 
English attacked by their combined forces: hence his delay in 
ratifying the treaty of Salbye; but, on the arrival of the news of 
Hyder’s death, he submitted to necessity, and it was duly 
executed. On the continuance of the war by Tippoo, after his 
Treaty with father’s death, which Sindia did not expect, he con- 
eare cluded a new treaty with the governor-general, on 
October 28, 1783, under the terms of which he wrote to Tippoo 
threatening him with a combined attack. Whether this would 
have had any effect or not, could not be proved—it is most pro- 
bable it would have had; but the Madras Government, unable 
perhaps to comprehend Mr. Hastings’s masterly diplomacy, dis- 
obeyed his instructions, took the matter into their own hands, 
and concluded the treaty of Mangalore, as has been already re- 
lated. That treaty was, there ia little doubt, offensive to the 
Mabrattas, for it ignored their existence altogether; and had the 
proceedings of the Madras Government been boldly thrown over, 
and a new treaty demanded by Mr. Hastings in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas, or singly, on the basis of the treaty of Salbye, 
edi there can be little doubt they would have supported 
Furnawees him in effecting it. This was not however done, and 
incets the ° 
‘ivamat Nana Furnawees, having made demands on Tippoo 
Yatgeer. for arrears of chouth, which, if refused, would be a 
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sufficient cause of war, went to meet the Nizam at Yatgeer, on 
the Bheema, in July 1784, avowedly to settle existing claims 
and disputes in a friendly manner, and secretly to arrange an 
offensive and defensive war against Mysore. Tippoo, who was 
better prepared for war than either, when he heard , 
of the conference, claimed the province of Beejapoor demande on 
from the Nizam, and demanded that the standards bt 
weights and measures which he had established should be made 
current throughout the Nizam’s dominions. These contemptuous 
and arrogant proposals were no doubt intended as an insult; but 
the Nizam was not prepared to resent it by war, and temporized, 
while various matters of domestic policy prevented Nana Furna- 
wees from concluding the alliance resolved upon at Yatgeer. 
Affairs did not, however, long continue in this uncertain posi- 
tion. Tippoo had crushed out all embers of revolt sys crneities 
in his western provinces by forcible conversions of inthe | 
great numbers of Christians and Hindoos to Ma- provinces. 
homedanism ; had carried off the people of Coorg by thousands 
into slavery ; and had thus established a rule of terror and cruelty, 
against which there was no prospect of resistance. In 1785 he 
turned his attention to the northern frontier of his dominions. 
His troops were not long in coming into collision with the Mah- 
ratta forces, and obtained some advantages over them, Ho attack 
which, in addition to his forcible conversions of Hindoos te 
on the very borders of the Mahratta territory, if not ™ 
within its bounds, and the voluntary death of 2,000 Brahmins to 
escape the indignity, caused Nana Furnawees very grave alarm, 
He was doubtful of the ability of the Nizam to abide the result 
of a contest; he estimated the powerful aid which Tippoo had 
obtained from the French, and the admirable discipline of his 
army, and at last he turned to the English for assistance. jens 
This, however, though preferred through Sindia to the Ehmsarss 
governor-general, Mr. Macpherson, and urged upon the the English. 
basis of the treaty of Salbye, could not be granted. The treaty of 
Mangalore had, in fact, placed the English in the position of a 
neutral power; and Nana Furnawees had no resource but to con- 
clude the alliance with the Nizam. For this purpose Nana 
moved with his army till he met the Nizam, and etits 
Mocdajee Bhéslay of Berar, near Yatgeer, and a treaty hetween the 
was concluded for the conquest and partition of the and the 
whole of the Mysore dominions. The campaigns which * 
ensued have little interest, and were feeble on both sides; but 
Tippoo, at the close of 1786, proposed peace, which was peace with 
finally concluded in April 1787. The Mahrattas ob- T!ppoe. 
tained some restitution of territory. Adony was restored to the 
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Nizam, and Tippoo agreed to pay forty-five lacs of tribute—thirty in 
cash, and the balance in a year. The reason of so sudden a proposal 
of peace by Tippoo has never been understood; but the appointment 
of an English envoy to the Mahratta court probably gave rise to 
an opinion, or indeed conviction, that the English were about to 
join the existing coalition against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THR ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS, 1786 To 1792. 


Lorp CornwaLtis reached Calcutta in September 1786, bringing 
Lord Corn. With him detailed instructions from the President of the 
wallisarrives Board of Control, and from the Court of Directors: and 
maar possessing not only their entire confidence, but that of the 
English nation at large. If he had no local experience of Indian 
affairs, he was as yet unfettered by local interests and prejudices : 
and it was felt that the presence of a man of rank, possessed of good 
abilities and sound judgment, would strengthen the position of the 
representatives of England. India, as far as the British were con- 
cerned, was fortunately at peace on Lord Cornwallis’s arrival, and 
continued so for three years afterwards. He had ample time, 
therefore, to apply himself to correction of abuses, which he found 
to pervade every department of the service, and which as yet had 
been remedied only in a very partial degree. In all his acts he 
Correction of WAS not only just, but inexorably honourable and per- 
pauses: sistent. No solicitations from any quarter, however 
high or influential, caused him to swerve from the position he had 
assumed, and resolutely maintained. Private trade, contracts, 
false musters of soldiers, with every other source of official cor- 
ruption and peculation, were searched out, and prevented; while 
salaries in proportion to the duties and responsibilities of every 
office were allotted. 

During this period the affairs of Oudh were reviewed and 
Aftairsot Settled to mutual advantage: and while the governor- 
yao. general, in the present condition of the Dehly province, 
would not consent to withdraw the British brigades on the frontier, 
he reduced the payment for them from seventy-four to fifty lacs 
of rupees a year, and he relieved the vizier of many other pecuniary 
demands which had been imposed or accepted. All applications 
for interference on behalf of creditors were refused, and the vizier 
was made independent in his local government; but it was so 
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corrupt and inefficient, that he received a sharp caution in regard 
to its management, and in regard to the waste of his resources. 

The affairs of the Nizam were next in order: they involved 
questions -of great importance. The (iuntoor Sircar 5 ations 
had not been surrendered, and on the conclusion of with the 
the Nizam’s war with Tippoo, in 1788, the governor- pian: 
general dispatched a demand for it by the hands of Captain 
Kennaway, an officer of his own personal staff. Some opposi- 
tion had been apprehended, and troops had been collected to 
advance into the territory; but the Nizam made no objection 
whatever to its surrendex, though on the other hand he called 
upon the English for the troops specified in the treaty of Masu- 
lipatam, and for the recovery of his districts seized by Hyder 
and Tippoo Sooltan. Not content with this, how- the Nizam's 
ever, the Nizam at the same time sent an embassy to 7?” 
Tippoo, bearing a splendid copy of the Koran; warned %0lt#2. 
him of the power of the English, and urged a mutual treaty of 
defence on the common grounds of religion and interest. Upon 
this invitation Tippoo proposed an alliance by marriage, as a pre- 
liminary ; but this was haughtily rejected by the Nizam, who had 
no sympathy with an upstart family. The negotiation, oi. 
therefore, had only the effect of increasing mutual re- 
sentment: and it was equally certain that action upon the treaty 
of Masulipatam would be considered an offence by Tippoo, the 
more especially as his name, either by design or accident, was 
omitted from the enumeration of the powers against whom the 
British brigade was not to be employed by the Nizam. 

It has already been detailed, that Tippoo had concluded a 
sudden peace with the Mahrattas and the Nizam; and views ot 
he expected perhaps that, in ensuring their neutrality, TPP. 
he should be at liberty to break again with the English—with 
whom, as he assured the governor of Pondicherry, he should 
again go to war on the first opportunity. The English were, he 
' always considered, as his father had done, the only obstacle in the 
way, not only of the conquest and possession of the whole of the 
south of India, but of the Nizam’s dominions, In short, there was 
no bounds to the ambition of Tippoo, except the conquest of the 
whole of India, ifindeed even that would suffice. 

While these events were pending, and even the Government in 
England were rapidly coming to the conclusion that ,, ae 
the English in India could not remain a neutral power, prepares for 
Tippoo had decided on war. The territory of Travan- “*” 
core, by the treaty of Mangalore, was declared to be under English 
protection ; and the rajah had recently purchased two towns on 
the coast, Cranganore and Ayacotta, from the Dutch. These 
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Tippoo demanded, on the ground that the sale by the Dutch was 
invalid, and that they belonged to his ally, the Rajah of Cochin. 
Lord Cornwallis was prepared to support the Travancore purchase, 
and directed Mr. Holland, the president at Madras, to make the 
necessary communication to Tippoo; but he withheld it, and 
instead, tried to extort a sum of money from the Rajah of Travan- 
core for himself. Notwithstanding the reforms in Bengal, the 
corruption of Madras does not appear to have been as yet affected, 
and carried with it corresponding weakness and irresolution. 

The Rajah of Travancore had thrown up lines of fortifications 
Travancore Of his northern frontier, between the mountains and 
attacked by the sea; and Tippoo, whose forces had been for some 

sis time watching an opportunity, attacked them on the 
night of December 28, 1789. He was gallantly repulsed, with 
iets heavy loss, when he called up reinforcements, and a 
repulsed. = giege train, and prepared to carry on the war with 
vigour. Against this violent proceeding, the Government of 
Governop  ©- Madras made no effort or protest: and Governor Hol- 
Holland || land even deserted his post, and sailed for England. 
post. But Lord Cornwallis, who was prepared to hear at 
any time of an outbreak on the part of Tippoo, hesitated no 
Treaties with longer. On receiving news of the attack of Travan- 
tattaeana core, Nana Furnawees immediately offered an alliance 
the Nizain. with the English against Tippoo, which was accepted, 
and concluded in the month of March 1790; and specified the 
number of troops to be employed in the war, with many other 
neces:ary conditions, A treaty with the Nizam was also con- 
cluded, to the same purport, in July of the same year. The 
finances of Bengal were in a most flourishing condition, and a 
large surplus remained in the treasury; and General Medows, 
now governor, as well as commander-in-chief, of Madras, was 
appointed to the conduct of the war now declared. General 
Gescea Medows had been delayed longer than he anticipated 
Medows'’ in the equipment of his forces; but he opened the 
camraisn- campaign by marching from Trichinopoly on May 26, 
1790, at the head of 15,000 fine troops; and on July 21, the army 
reached Coimbatoor, having captured several forts during the 
march. By the end of September, Pélghautchery and Dindigul, 
both deemed impregnable, had surrendered. This completed the 
occupation of the low country: and the army was at the foot of 
the passes preparing to ascend into Mysore, when Tip- 
poo, by a masterly movement, interposed between two 
sa portions of it, fought Colonel Floyd, and forced him to 
retreat, But it was impossible to bring the soultan to action 
again, and the subsequent movements of both sides have little 


Incidents of 
the cam- 
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interest. In Malabar, however, Colonel Hartley defeated the 
Mysore general, Hoosein Ally, and forced him to surrender, and 
General Abercrombie had reduced Cannanore, by which means 
the coast province was secured. 

Nor had the Mahrattas been idle. Joined by a detachment of 
Bombay troops, under Captain Little (the narrative manrtta 
of whose operations, written by Lieutenant Moore, is ™°v°™™™ 
extremely interesting, and should be perused by the (ypiain 
student), Purésbram Bhow Putwurdhun -opened the narrative. 
campaign on August 25, 1789. He was opposed by two Mysore 
officers, Budr-ool-Zemén Khan and Kootub-ood-deen ; the former 
with 8,000 men occupied the strong fort of Dharwar, while the 
other operated in the field. Dharwar was invested on October 30, 
1789, but owing to the inefficient Mahratta artillery, pparwar 
and the absence of English siege guns, the place held ‘*nitulates. 
out till April 4, 1790, when Budr-ool-Zemén Khan and his gar- 
rison—who had defended the place valiantly—capitulated, and 
marched out with the honours of war. During the whole of this 
period, the Nizam’s forces had been comparatively inactive: and 
their sieges of Kopuldroog, and Bahadur Bunda, had been in- 
effective. 

The results of the first campaign had fallen short of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s anticipations, and he determined to conduct | sa. 
the second himself. He accordingly proceeded to Ma- waltte con- 
dras, where his first act was to re-attach the revenues second ’° 
of the Carnatic, which, it will be remembered, had @™>“'8" 
been assigned to the Nawab, but had been scandalously mis- 
managed by him. On January 20, 1791, Lord Cornwallis assumed 
the command of the army: and having amused Tippoo by feints 
in the direction of the former passes into Mysore, ascended the 
Moéglee Ghat without opposition, and marched direct upon 
Rangalore, where the petta, or native town, was taken pangaiore 
by assault, and an attempt to recover it by Tippoo was ‘*e2- 
defeated with severe loss. The fort was afterwards breached, and 
carried by storm on the night of March 20. The Nizam’s forces 
—about 10,000 cavalry—now took heart, and made a junction with 
Lord Cornwallis ; but though eminently picturesque in appearance, 
they proved utterly useless in the campaign, and indeed became 
an inconvenience rather than assistance. The united the army 
forces then moved westwards upon Seringapatam, and Strings. 
at the same time General Abercrombie advanced from >**™- 
the west coast. Tippoo, who had hitherto consistently avoided 
general actions, drew up his army t» protect his capital, and took 
up a strong position at Arikéra, on April 13, and awaited an 
attack; but Lord Cornwallis, by a masterly manceuvre, carried 
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out through a tremendous storm, contrived to turn part of the 
General position during the night, and by daylight of the 14th 
actionat a general action ensued, which resulted in Tippoo’s 


Tippoots defeat. ~The victory, however, proved useless: Lord 
defeated. ‘ 7 ‘* 
Cornwallis’s supplies were so scanty and defective, 


eaics that he was obliged to retreat, after destroying the 
cullges |,  battering-train and heavy stores; and he was perhaps 


toretreat. — only saved from serious disaster by the opportune arrival 
of the well-supplied Mahratta forces under Puréshraém Rao, with 
Captain Little, whose messengers, announcing their progress, had 
all been cut off by Tippoo’s spies. Hurry Punt, with another 
Mahratta force, reached camp soon afterwards; but Lord Corn- 
wallis was in no position to renew the operations, and took up a 
position at Bangalore. Thus ended the second campaign. 

For the third, a portion of the Mahratta army under Puréshrim 
Third Bhow, with Captain Little, was sent to the north- 
campaign. west. The Nizam’s forces also, with an English detach- 
ment, were employed in reducing the country to the north-east, 
while the main army, with Lord Cornwallis, aided by Hurry Punt, 
remained for the central service. Before advancing again upon 
Seringapatam, and before the arrival of reinforcements, Lord 
Cornwallis directed the reduction of several of the stupendous 
mountain fortresses of Mysore: and the captures of Nundidroog, 
Savandroog, Réyacotta, and other places were marked by a series 
of brilliant exploits, which gave a tone of confidence to the whole 
army. In the north-west also, the Mahrattas and Captain Little 
had been successful, defeating Tippoo’s forces in a well-fought 
action near Simdga; but Coimbatoor was lost, after a long and 
valiant defence by Lieutenant Chalmers, and its capitulation 
shamefully violated. These operations, against which Tippoo 
took no part in the field, had occupied the whole of 1791. In 
January 1792, Lord Cornwallis had completed his preparations: 
Thearmy and Joined by a part of the Nizam’s and Mahratta forces, 
Reriuye «advanced on Seringapatam, which he reached unop- 
petals posed on February 5, He was joined on the lUth by 
General Abercrombie with the army of Bombay ; but the fort had 
been previously invested, and was held by the sooltan in person 
Blege of at the head of the greater portion of his army. The 
ENG TOKE. operations of the Bombay army on the south side of 
the fort, and its now complete isolation, together with the rapid 
progress made by the besiegers, seemed to have combined ta 
produce in Tippoo’s mind a dread of British power which he had 
never before experienced. He had little thought when Lord 
Cornwallis retreated after the action of Arikéra, that the stores 
then destroyed could be replaced ; but his second advance, at the 
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head of a far more complete equipment, caused Tippoo to exclaim, 
‘It is not what I see of the Enylish, that I fear; but what I do 
not see;’ and it was true. On February 24, the sooltan sent 
Lieutenant Chalmers, a prisoner of war, to open nego- Fk 
tiations for peace, which, after some interruption in negotiates 
regard to a stipulation in favour of the Rajah of Coorg," 
who had materially aided General Abercrombie, and dreaded 
Tippoo’s vengeance, were concluded on the 24th ; and on the 26th, 
the two sons of Tippoo, who were to remain as hostages for the 
fulfilment of the conditions, arrived in camp, and were very 
honourably welcomed. The terms of the treaty, which terms of the 
was not finally executed till March 19, were hard but ‘Te*'”: 
necessary. The sooltan ceded half his dominions to the allies, of 
which the English portion was Malabar, Coorg, and the Béréh 
Mahdl. To the Nizam and the Mahrattas, districts contiguous 
to their own territories, of proportionate value, were allotted ; 
and a sum of 3,300,000/., sterling was to be paid as expenses 
of the war, half in cash and half within a year. Although 
the Nizam’s and Mahratta troops had been treated with scrupu- 
lous good faith by Lord Cornwallis, yet it was nevertheless 
discovered, in 1799, that their leaders had been in traitorous 
correspondence with Tippoo, during the actual negotiation of the 
treaty: and that nothing short of Lord Cornwallis’s energy, and 
ability in diplomacy, for which they were not prepared, had 
prevented their siding with Tippoo and attacking the English 
forces. This result was happily averted by the acceptance 
by the sooltan, after a long and anxious conference with 
his ministers and officers, of Lord Cornwallis’s terms, and a 
determination to rely upon the good faith of the English com- 
mander alone. It may also be recorded, as a tribute to the 
memories of the two great commanders of the army, Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Medows, that they refused any share of prize 
money, and gave up their portions to the forces. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PROGRESS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1793. 


THe Mysore war having thus been brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion, Lord Cornwallis returned to Bengal to carry out the 
final measures of his administration, which had been in gradual 
progress. Of the consolidation of English power in India, after 
the result of the Mysore war, there could be no doubt. The 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had dwindled in influence, in proportion 
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as the new power had risen, and there was no longer a question 
that, but for the English intervention, Tippoo Sooltan would 
inevitably have defeated both. Notwithstanding the just ground 
of the war and its necessity—as well to preserve the Carnatic and 
repress ambitious violence, as to maintain a balance of power 
among the native States of India—the conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
was severely arraigned in England, where the idea of territorial 
conquest was still foreign to the people, and the peculiar political 
conditions of the several native powers necessarily very imperfectly 
known. Could it have been understood, that all, with few ex- 
ceptions, were, so to speak, political adventurers; that the most 
powerful had, within a comparatively short period, obtained their 
dominions by usurpation and violence; that each was striving, or 
prepared to strive, for a general mastery—the position of England 
might well have been recognised as a military power, prepared 
to strike in the general mélée and win what it could. This 
however, could not be; and the national feeling against territorial 
acquisition, or aggression in any form, was sedulously maintained, 
and became modified only by necessities which could not be 
anticipated. No one had laboured more earnestly to impress upon 
Lord Cornwallis the necessity of avoiding war and conquest, 
than Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, backed by the Court of Directors ; 
and it was impossible for any one to have assented to their views 
more decidedly than Lord Cornwallis, when he accepted the 
office of governor-general; yet the violent ambition of one native 
power had rendered immediate action unavoidable, and in due 
time the war policy of Lord Cornwallis became thoroughly appre- 
ciated and approved by his country. 

The triumph of the Mysore war was, however, only an episode 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It is on deeper foundations 
that his reputation as a statesman deserves to rest. Warren 
Hastings, whose efforts in reference to executive government 
have already been detailed, had in effect done little more than 
prepared the way ; and the first three years of Lord Cornwallis’s 
incumbency had been devoted to checking abuses, and placing 
the duties and responsibilities of public servants on a proper 
footing. These measures had been attended with very satisfac- 
tory results: and the field was open to the governor-general to 
proceed to further, and more enlarged, measures in relation to the 
collection of revenue, and the administration of justice. If 
Hastings had remedied some evils, by abolishing the double 
government, Lord Cornwallis was now to prescribe a future 
policy of more comprehensive executive administration. 

Parid tenure It would be necessarily beyond the scope of this 
aud revenue. manual to enter upon the varied and intricate ques- 
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tions of the tenures of land in Bengal and the condition of its 
occupants. As in all other provinces of India, the Moghul settle- 
menta by survey and valuation of land in the time of the Emperor 
Akbur had decided the amount of revenue to be paid. So also 
in Bengal; but these settlements had become obsolete in most 
respects. Increase or decrease of population and cultivation, the 
value of produce and money, had affected all; and the hereditary 
position of the collectors of revenue, with whom the subsequent 
Moghul governments had not interfered, had given them those 
prescriptive rights of which they were found in possession. Such 
was the state of affairs when the English obtained the imperial 
grant of Bengal: and the subsequent regulations of affairs were a 
succession of temporary makeshifts to secure the largest amount of 
revenue from year to year. Inquiries had led to the collection of 
information ; but it was ill-digested and only very par- 4... court of 
tially understood in England. Nevertheless, on April Directors 
12, 1786, the directors wrote a long and evidently tand settle- 
deeply considered dispatch on the subject, condemning "*"” 
many former practices, and recommending a settlement with the 
hereditary Talookdars, or revenue officers, for a period of ten years, 
to be made permanent, if it should work satisfactorily. This 
dispatch can hardly be termed the basis of Lord Cornwallis’s 
proceedings, for his measure was founded upon independent 
sources of observation and inquiry ; and he now proposed to bestow 
upon the Zemindars of Bengal the property of the soil, rhe perpetast 
and to fix the revenue to be derived from it in per- *ttement. 
petuity, as far as the demand of Government was concerned. The 
only reservation was in favour of the cultivators, who were to be 
protected by leases: but were not thereby defended from increase 
of demand. Mr. Shore, to whose abilities Lord Cornwallis owed 
his knowledge of detail, opposed a permanent settlement very 
strenuously : and the question being referred for the decision of the 
Home Government, which approved of the perpetual settlement, 
the measure was finally proclaimed in Bengal on March 22, 
1793. 

Although it relieved present apprehensions, and certainly in- 
spired confidence, it is very questionable whether the ad- sferits of the 
vantages have in any degree counterbalanced the dis- measure. 
advantages which have proceeded from this measure. It established 
n local aristocracy and created immense private wealth. On the 
other hand, it depressed the cultivators to an extent hardly re- 
alisable. It secured the existing demands of Government with- 
out fluctuation ; but provided nothing against the possible necessi- 
ties of the State, while it alienated the prospective advantages, 
which would have been enormous; and it required additional 
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legislation for years, to prevent that very oppression of the people 
which it was desired toavert. As to the native aristocracy, it is 
very questionable, except in a few instances, whether it has 
raised itself above its original condition ; but the national covenant 
has never been infringed, all temptations and necessities to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis are in many respects 
Indictat open to objection ; but were received, as was their due, 
questions. with admiration for their advance upon existing insti- 
tutions. He separated the office of judge from that of collector 
of revenue, and established separate civil courts in every district 
for the trial of native suits, with four general courts of appeal, and 
a final appeal from any one of them to the Sudder Dewany Court 
of Calcutta. The criminal courts were presided over by judges of 
the civil courts in rotation, who held sessions : und the Mabhomedan 
law, as interpreted by native-officers attached to them, became the 
basis of their decisions. Sir Elijah Impey’s code was remodelled ; 
but it is doubtful whether it was improved, and the appointment 
of native officers, called dardghas, who had minor jurisdictions, 
proved in the sequel unfortunate. It was equally to be regretted 
also that the service was closed to all natives, except in the most 
inferior positions; but reform, in this material respect and others, 
was only to ensue upon the bitter experience of years. 

Lord Cornwallis, having concluded his administrative acts in 
Bengal, proceeded to Madras, intending to take command of an 
army against the French, with whom a new war had begun; but 
he found that his intended operations against Pondicherry had 
Lord Corn. been anticipated, in the surrender of the town to Colonel 
walls, Braithwaite, and he embarked for England in October 
England. 1793, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a civil 
servant of Bengal, in connection with whom the great land 
settlement of Bengal had been effected, and who, in 

r John ‘ es . 
Shore virtue of the commission sent to him from England, 
succevds assumed charge of his office on October 28, 1793. 
Meanwhile, the expiration of the period of charter had brought 
about new discussions in England in regard to the con- 
Opposition to |. ° 
renewal of tinuance of the company’s monopoly of trade with 
pany's _‘_India, and its extension was opposed by the mercantile 
monopoly. —_ interests of England, with much ability. The ministry, 
however, supported the claims of the company ; and the prosperous 
state of the Indian finances justified Mr. Dundas in pointing to 
them as a result of good management with which interference 
Aimiteq WOuld be inexpedient. The merchants of England were 
treetrado not, however, satisfied : and free trade to the amount of 
carapnishec- 3,000 tons per year became a clause in the new charter, 
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which was to continue for twenty years. Hitherto all applications 
fur missionaries, schoolmasters, and other instructors in religion 
and knowledge, had been refused, on the ground that cnristian 
dangerous effects might be produced by their presence mtson®*re 
among the people of India; and Mz. Wilberforce’s mo- ™!tte4. 
tion for their admission to India, and recognition under the new 


charter, was rejected. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MAHRATTA AFFAIRS, 1793 To 1796. 


Srvpra had not become a party to the treaty of Poona against 
Tippoo Sooltan. He had demanded the protection of . dicts 
his territory by the English during his absence at the ceedings in 
war, and two battalions to be attached to his forces ; ereoes 
and with these terms, which would have had the effect of neutra- 
tralising the good feeling of Nana Furnawees, Lord Cornwallis 
did not comply. On June 20, 1790, Sindia’s forces had defeated 
Ismail Beg, who was still in the field on his own account, in a 
bloody battle near Patun, with the loss of all his artillery and ten 
battalions of infantry, who laid down their arms. In 1791 the 
Rajpoots again took the field ; but were defeated on September 12, 
when peace ensued, on their promise to pay an annual tribute. 
Sindia’s prosperity and the completeness of his army were now 
viewed with intense jealousy by Holkar, and he took the Chevalier 
- Dudrenec into his service, for the purpose of raising & Rivairy of 
similar disciplined force to that of his rival. Holkar was, Holkar. 
of the two, the favourite at Poona, and was employed by Nana 
Furnawees to operate as a check against Sindia’s power; but 
Sindia, who was perhaps apprehensive that a too prolonged absence 
from Poona might operate to his disadvantage, set Out ata pro- 
for the Deccan, taking with him the insignia of the ceeds tothe © 
Péshwah’s office, which he had obtained from the ater 
emperor. He reached Poona on June 11; and though opposed by 
Nana Furnawees, the permission of the Rajah of Sattara was 
obtained to the investiture of the young Péshwah with the hono- 
rary robes and jewels, and the ceremony was carried tovestiture of 
out with gorgeous pomp ; but it was hardly questionable ‘¢ Pésbwah. 
that the representatives of the ancient Mahratta families viewed 
the reception of honours from a pageant emperor with dissatisfac- 
tion and contempt. Mahdoo Rao Péshwah, a high-spirited and 
generous youth, was delighted with Sindia, whom he found to be 
MM 
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a frank, free soldier: and the intercourse with him was very 
different and far more agreeable than that with his guardian 
and minister, Nana. Sindia hoped to gain over the youth to his 
interests and policy; Nana’s policy was to prevent his effecting 
this object. 6 

While these intrigues were in action at Poona, Sindia’s and 
Holkar’s forces, which had been acting in concert in Hindostan for 
the collection of tribute, came into collision on a division of 
plunder, and one of the severest actions on Mahratta record was 
fought between them at Lukhairee, near Ajmere. Holkar’s forces 
aise were routed, and his disciplined infantry, under Dudre- 
ferces routed nec, almost annihilated, with the loss of thirty-eight 
by Sindie’. guns, On receipt of this news at Poona, Nana called 
up Puréshrém Bhow with 2,000 horse; and, on the other hand, 
Sindia sent for an infantry brigade to reinforce the detachment 
which had accompanied him. What might have been the result 
of these movements it is difficult to conjecture; but at a crisis 
when Nana, despairing of recovering his authority, had besought 
ae the Péshwah to allow him to retire to Benares, Maha- 
Mahadajee dajee Sindia died of fever at Wurdlee, near Poona, on 
eas February 12,1794. He left no issue, but he had declared 
Dowlut R&o, son of his youngest brother, Anund Rao, to be his 
Dowlut Rio Heir; and this election, though it had not been con- 
succeedshim. firmed by formal adoption, was recognised by the whole 
of the confederate Mahratta chieftains. At that time, Dowlut 
Réo was less than fifteen years of age, and it would necessarily be 
some time before he could take a part in public affairs. Nana 
Furnawees, therefore, continued to exercise, now without interrup- 
tion, the whole authority of the Mahratta nation. 

There had remained many questions for settlement between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, in which no progress had been made 
miapatee since the interview between him and Nana Furnawees 
between the at YAtgeer, before their brief war with Tippoo, and many 
the Man- Of these were of old standing. On the other hand the 
ne Nizam preferred claims upon the Mahrattas ; and it is 
probable, if both had agreed to submit them to Lord Cornwallis, 
they would have been amicably settled; but there can be little 
doubt that each party was jealous of the English success, though 
both had benefited by it, and the English was the last power to 
be resorted to, as from its decision there could be no appeal. But 
after the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam, pressed by the 
The Xizam’s ehrattas for a settlement, applied for a treaty of guar- 
aplication to antee to Sir John Shore, who, foreseeing that the grant 
Shore Is of it would cause offence to the Mahrattas, refused to 
ets consent. This transaction became known to Nana 
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Furnawees, who was emboldened by the non-interference of the 
English to press the adjustment of the national claims yang 

more decidedly. But correspondence and envoys were piovees tle 
alike unable to make any impression on the Hyderabad claims. 
court. The Nizam had materially increased his forces, and under 
the able management of M. Raymond, twenty-three battalions of 
disciplined infantry, with an excellent artillery, had been organised, 
and seemed to be a formidable addition to his ordinary the wizam 
army. The demands of the Mahratta envoy, which [rects the 
amounted to no less than 280 lacs of rupees, or2,600,000/. claims; 
sterling, were roughly and insultingly rejected, and both parties 
prepared for war. The armies which took the field in ana war 
January 1795 were enormous. The Nizam at the head °*" 

of 110,000 men advanced by way of Beeder and Oodgeer, and de- 
scended the Mohree pass, in the direction of Purainda, where he 
purposed to meet the Mahrattas; while Nana Furnawees, taking 
the young Péshwah with him, appointed Puréshrém Bhow to 
the command of the army, which consisted of 130,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, with 130 guns. 

The advanced guards of the armies met on March 11, 1795, a 
little to the westward of the town and small fort of pattie ct 
Khurdlah, below the Mohree pass; and the first attack Sburdien. 
on the Mahratta horse was favourable to the Patén cavalry of the 
Nizam ; but M. Perron, who commanded Sindia’s troops, had, with 
great judgment, occupied some low eminences on the left of the 
road, with his artillery; and as the main body of the Nizam’s 
cavalry advanced to M. Raymond’s support, he turned upon them 
the concentrated fire of thirty-five field-guns, while at the same 
time they were assailed by flights of rockets. The whole of the 
Moghul cavalry then broke and fled ; but Raymond held his ground 
well, and the cavalry might yet have been rallied, had not the 
Nizam at this crisis recalled Raymond for his protection, and that 
of the ladies of his family. Thus the battle was lost. In pegeat of the 
the morning the Nizam was found to have retreated into *“*™- 
the fort of Khurdlah, where, for two days, protected by Raymond, 
he was cannonaded by the Mahrattas; but escape was impossible, 
and his great army, now become a total rout, had fled up the Mohree 
Ghat, being pursued down the banks of the Manjera, and as far 
as Oodgeer, by the light Mahratta horse, and plundered without 
mercy. The Nizam now sued for terms, which were tne wisam 
prescribed by the Mahrattas, and were very humiliating. (sect. 
He was obliged to agree to pay three millions sterling treaty. 
on al] accounts—one third in cash ; to surrender frontier districts 
including Dowlatabad, of the annual revenue of thirty-five lacs 
—350,000/.—and as a hostage for the fulfilment of these condi- 
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tions, to surrender his minister, Musheer-ool-Moolk, who, at the 
memorable Council at Hyderabad, had boastfully declared to the 
Mahratta envoy that he would bring Nana Furnawees to sue for 
terms at his master’s feet. The treaty was finally concluded on 
March 18, 1795, and the minister was escorted to the Mahratta 
camp, where he was honourably received by the Péshwah. Barely 
200 men had been lost by both parties in the battle, and the 
young Péshwah, as recorded by Grant Duff, grieved that so dis- 
graceful a submission had been made by the Moghuls, and that 
his own soldiers vaunted of u victory obtained without an effort. 

The British envoys at the courts of Poona and Hyderabad had 
Neutratity o 2CCOmMpanied the respective armies, but took no part in 

eu y of 

the English. their proceedings. The Nizam was incensed by the 
TneNuam | absolute neutrality of the English: and on his arrival 
English at Hyderabad, dismissed the English brigade which 
nnens had been attached to him, and increased the forces of 
M. Raymond, assigning for their support the districts which he 
Hinson had acquired from the Mysore war. Soon afterwards, 
revels Ally Jéh, the Nizam’s eldest son, rebelled against his 
father, and being joined by the troops who had been discharged 
after the battle of Khurdlah, his movement had assumed a 
dangerous aspect, when he was pursued and taken prisoner by 
and poisons M. Raymond; but, dreading his father’s resentment, 
mee he poisoned himself before he could be brought to 
Hyderabad. 

It is urged by some authorities, that Sir John Shore, in pre- 
serving absolute neutrality on the occasion of the war between 
Aiedoun the Nizam and the Mahrattas, had sacrificed the Nizam 
cathy to an unworthy desire to maintain peace; and the case 
reviewed. of the Rajah of Travancore has been cited as an in- 
stance where, to preserve the provisions of a treaty, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not hesitate to declare war—a precedent which ought to 
have been followed in this instance. But the situations are widely 
different. Tippon’s attack upon Travancore was unjustifiable ; 
whereas between the Nizam and the Mahrattas old unadjusted 
claims existed, which the Nizam had admitted, but with which 
he evaded compliance or settlement. Moreover, in discussing 
them, the Mahratta envoy had been grossly insulted. If Sir 
J. Shore had interfered in force to protect the Nizam against the 
equitable demands of the Mahrattas, it would undoubtedly have 
produced a new Mahratta war, for which there was no true 
ground, and most probably thrown them into alliance with Tippoo ; 
and the elaborate minute recorded by him, in which the disad- 
vantages of war with the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan were dis- 
cussed at great length, was perhaps unnecessary, except to bring 
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his own actions into accordance with the Act of Parliament. Lord 
Cornwallis might—probably would—have taken a bolder course, 
and at all risks have not only maintained peace, but interposed as 
mediator between the contending parties; but it need hardly be 
said that Sir John Shore had neither the resolution nor the abilities 
of his great predecessor. 

The victory of Khurdlah was followed by a sad tragedy. Nana 
Furnawees had never relaxed the strict discipline in |. on. ven 
which he kept the young Péshwah ; but soon after the commits 
return of the army to Poona, Bajee Rao, the son of i 
Rughonath Rao, and, therefore the Péshwah’s cousin, was allowed 
to visit him. Bajee Rao was a gay libertine of seductive manners : 
and there is no doubt that his comparative freedom and pleasant 
life were contrasted by the Péshwah very bitterly with his own 
seclusion. Correspondence passed between the young men, which 
was discovered by Nana, and resented; and the effect of this 
harsh conduct upon the Péshwah produced despair. On the 
morning of October 25, 1793, he deliberately threw himself from 
a terrace of his palace at Poona, and was so injured, that he died 
on the second day, nominating his cousin, Bajee Rao, as his suc- 
cessor. Nana Furnawees, who dreaded Bajee Rao, and was con- 
vinced that his own power would cease on his accession, endea- 
voured to set him aside in favour of a successor to be adopted by 
the widow of the deceased Péshwah; but the intrigue, though 
for a while supported by Holkar and other chiefs, fell to the 
ground, and Nana became reconciled to Bajee Réo. Further 
revolutions, however, were to follow, before the accession of Bajee 
Rao was finally secured. 


CHAPTER VII 
CURRENT EVENTS AND MAHRATTA AFFAIRS, 1795 To 1798. 


One of the most important events connected with Sir John Shore's 
administration was the mutiny of the officers of the yatiny ot 
Bengal army, which, at one period, assumed even a freomert 
more dangerous aspect than a similar occurrence in the #™yv. 

time of Lord Clive. A project for the amalgamation of the local 
armies with that of the Crown had been proposed by Mr. Dundas 
in 1794, and on his arrival in England, Lord Cornwallis sup- 
ported the ministerial view of the subject; but the measure 
nevertheless was thrown out, both by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. Whatever the final decision of the home | 
authorities might be, and it was looked to with much anxiety, the 
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officers of the company’s army in Bengal had associated themselves 
together for the protection of their general interests. They opposed 
the idea of amalgamation, and demanded that all previous allow- 
ances, including double batta, should be re-established. Their 
attitude was so threatening, that the governor-general sent for 
troops from Madras and the Cape, assembled the naval squadron 
at Calcutta, and even applied to General de Boigne for the ser- 
vices of a regiment of cavalry. These precautions, and the presence 
of Sir Robert Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, 
for a while maintained order; but the arrival of the long-expected 
decision from England only created fresh confusion, with which 
Sir John Shore confessed himself incompetent to deal; and the 
Settlement of LOCal regulations were, therefore, modified to suit the 
the oMcers’ crisis. By these, the army obtained even more than 

they had expected: the arrears of batta were distri- 
buted, and brevet rank conferred ; but Sir John Shore’s apparent 
weakness caused real alarm in England, and it was determined he 
should be superseded. Lord Cornwallis was solicited to take up 
the office of governor-general again, and agreed to do so; but the 
concessions made to the London committee of the Bengal officers 
alarmed him, and he refused to proceed to India. These conces- 
sions had, however, restored order in Bengal, and no further 
notice was taken of the late proceedings. 

If Sir John Shore be accused of weakness in some instances, yet 
Aftirsot in dealing with the affairs of Oudh he undoubtedly 
Onghs displayed courage of a very high order. The vizier 
died in 1797, and a reputed son, Vizier Ally, succeeded him ; the 
accession being ratified by the governor-general. It transpired, 
however, that Vizier Ally was not the offspring of the late Nawab 
Vizier, and the representations of the minister, Tufuzzul Hloosein, 
convinced Sir John that the only lawful successor to the throne was 
Saadut Ally, the brother of the late vizier. Negotiations were 
therefore commenced with him at Benares, where he resided : and 
a new treaty was concluded, by which the fort of Allahabad was 
given up to the English, and an annual payment of seventy-six 
New treaty .8c8 of rupees to be made for 10,000 English troops, 

y ’ 

with Bandut to be stationed in the Oudh territories. When the ar- 

rangements were complete, Sir John Shore directed a 
British force to escort Saadut Ally to Lukhnow, where he himself 
had been encamped for some time, exposed to the constantly 
threatened attacks of the partisans of Vizier Ally, who were very 
numerous. Sir John, however, had firmly maintained his position, 
. and the result showed the benefit of this course; for, on the ap- 
Raadat ally proach of the legitimate prince, he was welcomed by 
proclaimed. the people, and the forces of Vizier Ally dispersed 
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without firing ashot. Saadut Ally was proclaimed Nawab Vizier 
on January 28, 1798, and seated on his throne; and |, eine: 
Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, proceeding mouth leaves 
to Calcutta, sailed for England on March 25. ; 
After the death of Mahdoo Rio Péshwah, as described in the 
last chapter, the affairs of the court of Poona continued gEyvents at 
in much confusion. Nana Furnawees, being pressed by Poona 
Mr. Malet, the British Resident, and equally by his own necessi- 
ties, convened the officers of State, and prevailed on them to agree 
to the adoption, by the widow of Mahdoo Réo, of Chimnajee 
Appa, the younger brother of Bajee Rao, by which course his 
own power would have been secured. This was necessarily 
opposed by Bajee Réo, who applied to Sindia and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, for assistance. Of both these persons Nana was 
apprehensive. Of Sindia, because of his powerful position ; and of 
Balloba, because he aspired to be chief minister of the nation. 
Nana, now reversing his policy, called up Puréshrém Bhow from 
Tasgaum, who, on this occasion, marched 120 miles in forty- 
eight hours with his cavalry ; and they agreed, in order to neutra- 
lise Sindia’s influence and that of Balloba, to proclaim Bajee Réo 
themselves; and Puréshrém Rao, proceeding to Sewnair, took 
a solemn oath that no deception was intended, and escorted 
Bajee Rao to Poona. Balloba now advised Sindia to march on 
Poona, which was done; but Nana proceeded to Sattara, avowedly 
to avoid Balloba and Sindia, but actually to endeavour to rouse 
the rajah into action, and once more to proclaim his autho- 
rity as the head of the Mahratta nation. On the other hand, 
Balloba, distrusting Bajee Rio, now proposed to have Chimnajee 
Appa adopted as Nana Furnawees had arranged; and, aie 
strange to say, Nana, who had found his scheme in for the Pésb- 
regard to the rajah impracticable, consented to this ines 
measure. On reflection, however, he considered that the pro- 
posed arrangement might only be a scheme to entrap him, and 
he went to Waéee on pretence of performing religious ceremonies ; 
while Puréshram Bhow, having carried off Chimnajee Appa to 
Poona, caused the ceremony of adoption to be performed, in spite 
of his protests against usurpation of his brother’s rights, and his own 
oath to Bajee Rio to protect them. Chimnajee Appa, therefore, 
was invested as Péshwah on May 20, 1796. Puréshram Bhow, 
who was nominally at the head of the government, now proposed 
that Nana should come to Poona, and that a general reconciliation 
should take place; but Nana was in more alarm than ever, and 
retired into the Kuncan, until he should be able to mature plans 
for his own defence. They were subtle, ingenious, 


and for the time effective. Sindia even espoused his **"°"* 
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cause ; and Balloba, trembling for his own position, sent off Bajee 
Rio to Hindostan. Bajee Réo now intrigued with Ghatgay 
Shirzee Rao, who commanded his escort: and persuaded him to 
marry his beautiful daughter to Sindia, who had become en- 
amoured of her; and this being agreed to, Bajee Rao feigned 
illness, and did not proceed. 

Nana had meanwhile enlisted the Nizam in behalf of Bajee 
Treaty with Ao and himself, by making a treaty with Musheer-ool- 
the Nizam. Moolk, the Nizam’s minister, who had been released by 
Puréshram Bhow ; the main object of which, the accession of Bajee 
R&o, was secured by extensive advantages to the Nizam, which 
included the relinquishment of the balance of arrears, and of the 
districts assigned under the treaty of Khurdlah. This treaty was 
executed at Mhar, on October 8. Rughoojee Bhoslay of Berar 
had also been gained over, and the English had signified, through 
their representative, their recognition of the claims of Bajee Rao. 
Nothing being now wanting to the new arrangement, and Nana’s 
wonderful political combinations having been matured, Sindia 
made the first movement by confining Balloba Tantia on October 
27. Puréshrim Bhow, foreseeing the conclusion, fled from Poona, 
najee rio “#king Chimnajee Appa with him; and Bajee Rao re- 
invested as turned to Poona, where he was joined on November 25 

"by Nana Furnawees, and finally invested as Péshwah 
on December 4, 1796. The adoption of Chimngjee Appa, as within 
the bounds of consanguinity, was declared illegal, and revoked. 
Thus concluded the strange revolution which, from the variety of 
its intrigues, and curious involvements, is unparalleled, even in 
Mahratta history. 

The provisions of the several agreements and treaties were not, 
however, carried out: and the most material of them, that with 
the Nizam, was ignored by Bajee Réo, without considerable modi- 
fications, To these Musheer-ool-Moolk would not consent, and he 
ahs quitted Poona in great indignation. The Péshwah was 
Péshwah's not long in revealing his really perfidious disposition. 
tntrigues. He wrought upon the young Sindia by complaints of 
the power of Nana, and by arguments to prove that their mutual 
interests required his deposition. Sindia would perhaps have 
declined association with this infamous conspiracy ; but Ghatgay’s 
influence was brought to bear upon him, and he consented. By 
December 31 all had been prepared, and on that day, 
hawees on the occasion of a state visit paid by Nana to Sindia 
seized and. in his own camp, he was seized by Michael Filoze, one 
of Sindia’s European commanders, who had previously 
guaranteed his safe return to Poona. Nana’s escort had resisted, 
and was, for the most part, cut to pieces; and Poona became a 
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shocking scene of riot and slaughter for several days. Nana was 
sent to Ahmednugger in close confinement, and all the most in- 
fluential membera of his party were imprisoned. In the month of 
March, 1798, the marriage of Sindia to Baiza Bye, the ginata 
daughter of Ghatgay, took place. The expenses of the Fame 
ceremony were enormous, and Sindia, urged by Ghat- Ghatgay. 
gay, now demanded two millions sterling, which had been pro- 
mised by the Péshwah. A secret understanding had previously 
existed, that Bajee Rao should procure the office of minister to 
Sindia for Ghatgay, which was in fact the price of Ghatgay’s base 
seizure of Nana Furnawees; and the measure was pressed upon 
Sindia by the Péshwah, as a means for obtaining the money he 
required. Sindia did not hesitate, and on Ghatgay’s gstortion ny 
appointment, the Péshwah proposed that the sum re- fprture from 
quired should be levied by him from the bankers and of Poona. 
other wealthy persons of Poona. The result was horrible. Tortures, 
which cannot be related, were invented by the miscreant, and 
Poona was literally given up to pillage. Sindia, however, did not 
depart ; and the Péshwah proposed a joint attack upon the Nizam, 
which might have the effect of inducing him to march from 
Poona; but though the project was announced to the British 
Government as early as February 9, no movement was made. 

The Péshwah had created Amrut Rao, his illegitimate brother, 
minister in succession to Nana Furnawees, and he, peas 
despairing of other means of getting rid of him, assassination 
proposed the assassination of Sindia. The scene is %°"“* 
graphically described in Grant Duft’s ‘ History,’ vol. iii. p. 155-6; 
but at the moment when the Péshwah should have given the 
signal for the deed, his heart failed him, and Sindia escaped. 
Other disorders, however, ensued. The widows of the late 
Mahadajee Sindia were brutally treated by Ghatgay, and he 
endeavoured to have them conveyed to Ahmednugger; but they 
were rescued on the way by a Patan officer, who carried them to 
- the camp of Amrut Réo, who protected them. Sindia made an 
attempt to rescue them, by attacking the camp of Amrut Rao, on 
June 7; but his force was beaten off with severe loss. Bajee Réo 
now requested the intervention of Colonel Palmer, the British 
Resident, with Sindia; but this was refused, and the quarrel cul- 
minated in a fresh attack on Amrut Rao by Ghatgay with two 
brigades of infantry. As the rupture between the Péshwah and 
Sindia was now complete, the Mahratta chiefs ranged |, reatieeas 
themselves on either side, and the Péshwah concluded Mbar con- 

.@ fresh treaty with the Nizam, confirming that of * 
Mhar. 
On the other hand, Sindia was in much perplexity, and the 
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arrears to his army had greatly accumulated. He even professed 
himself disposed to follow the excellent advice of Colonel Palmer ; 
but this nevertheless failed of effect. Tippoo had been applied 
to by both parties; and in the end Sindia considered that Nana 
ane Furnawees might be his best protector, and released 
Furnawees him on the payment of ten lacs of rupees. The effect 

of this act upon the Péshwah was his revocation of 
the treaty with the Nizam, and overtures to Sindia and Nana. 
About the same time Sindia, grown weary of the cruelties and 
exactions of his minister Ghatgay, caused him to be arrested and 
confined ; but he still remained at Poona, and the intrigues incident 
to the position of all the parties present there continued unabated, 
and led, in the sequel, to the second Mahratta war. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EARL OF MORNINGTON, 1798. 


THE successor to Lord Teignmouth, chosen in England, was the 
hacciatnea: Earl of Mornington, whose remarkable talents were 
of the Earl of already developed by political experience, and whose 

acquaintance with Indian affairs, gained in the Board 
of Control, could not fail to be of the highest value in the office of 
governor-general. From the Cape of Good Hope he was accom- 
panied by Major William Kirkpatrick, who, as Resident at the 
Nizam’s and Sindia’s courts, and otherwise actively engaged in 
political affairs, was enabled to supply Lord Mornington with the 
Condition of Practical information he required as to the power and 
native Btates. resources of the existing native States of India. This, 
no doubt, was of a very different character and purport to the 
knowledge possessed by the ministry or the Court of Directors, 
who, lulled by the non-interferent policy of Lord Teignmouth, 
considered that the peace of India would be maintained on the 
basis established by Lord Cornwallis. The current narrative of 
history will, however, have prepared the student for the possibility 
of future struggles, in the fact that no treaties could bind parties 
who made them and ignored them according to the results of local 
intrigues, or contemplated schemes of revenge, plunder, or aggran- 
disement. On these points Major Kirkpatrick's information must 
have combined, with other circumstances, to determine the policy of 
the governor-general: and it was more than ever evident that, 
sooner or later, the power of the English nation would be the only 
arbiter to all in India. 


' 
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Lord Mornington reached Calcutta on May 17, 1798; and his 
attention was almost immediately directed to the designs | eee 
of Tippoo Sooltan, whose intrigues with the Afghans, Tinpoo 
with the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, for operations saa 
against the English, had become notorious, though as yet abortive, 
and now took the form of alliance with the French Re- ‘ 
public, then at war with England. Tippoo had entered tons with 
into negotiations with General Malartic, governor of er 
the Mauritius, for the aid of a fleet and 30,000 troops against 
the English, and these had been referred for the consideration of 
the French Government. He had already a consider- gonaition of 
able number of French officers in his pay, who had 8 army. 
disciplined his troops ; and although the results of the former war 
had crippled his resources, they were yet considerable, and the 
interval of peace had enabled him to refit his army with great 
efficiency. At Hyderabad, the forces of M. Ravmond , | 
were 15,000 strong, with an efficient park of artillery ; troops at 
and the officers as Republicans were in close correspon- eases 
dence with those of Tippoo: both alike animated with the most 
hostile intentions against the English. De Boigne’s forces with 
Sindia were at least 40,000 men, in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, with 450 guns. As yet these officers had not 
openly professed republicanism ; but it was not beyond the bounds 
of probability that they might join the designs of their countrymen 
at Hyderabad and Mysore in a national effort against the British 
power. Lord Mornington was not deterred by these ,,. 4. 
possible combinations; but wrote toGeneral Harris, then nor-genera's 
governor and commander-in-chief at Madras, to march ton 
at once upon Seringapatam. 

These orders, utterly unexpected as they were, created the ut- 
most consternation at Madras. The army was not more ene 
than 8,000 strong, and was unprepared to take the unpreparea 
field ; it would indeed have been unequal to check an pa 
{invasion by Tippoo, and the treasury was empty. These facts 
induced the governor-general to recall the order of immediate 
advance, while he urged the completion of the equipment of the 
forces with every possible diligence. He now turned his attention 
to Hyderabad, where the minister, Musheer-ool-Moolk, now Meer 
Allum, was a steady friend of the English, and had res 
foreseen the weakness, as well as the danger, of the treaty with 
French connection. He was also thoroughly aware of piloaes 
the helpless condition of the Nizam’s State, between the Mahrattas 
and Tippoo Sooltan ; and his detention at Poona had opened his 
eyes as to the futility cf reliance on either. The governor- 
general’s offer therefore of a subsidiary treaty, an object Meer 
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Allum had had long at heart, was immediately accepted: and the 
negotiation and subsequent proceedings were conducted by the 
Resident, Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, with a rare degree of deci- 
Dishanament 8108 and ability. The first object was the disbandment 
of the French of the French disciplined battalions. Raymond had 
oc’ died early in 1798, and his successor, Piron, had fortu- 
nately less influence over the Sepoys. The minister had with- 
drawn the districts from which the forces had been paid, and they 
had fallen into arrears: and the men were disaffected, if not 
mutinous. On October 10, four Madras regiments, destined for 
the Nizam's service, reached Hyderabad: and for a few days the 
Nizam and his minister hesitated as to their course of action ; but 
delay was impossible. The minister at last sent their dismissal to 
M. Piron and the officers under him, and the English brigade took 
up 8 commanding position near the French cantonments. M. Piron 
and his officers at once submitted, and claimed the protection of 
the Resident; but the Sepoys would not let them depart without 
the adjustment of their arrears: and it was perhaps owing to the 
address of Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, more than to 
any other cause, that bloodshed was averted. The Sepoys, satisfied 
by his assurances, laid down their arms, gave up the guns, and 
the French corps no longer existed. 

Another subject of anxiety had meanwhile occupied the gover- 
Threateneg Or general. Zemén Shah, king of the Afghans, wrote 
invasion by to him, announcing his intention of invading Hin- 
Zeman Shah dostan and attacking the Mahrattas, and claimed the 
assistance of the English, and he had now crossed the Indus and 
was at Lahore. Lord Mornington had applied to Sindia to con- 
clude an alliance against Zeman Shah, or in any case to proceed 
to check him in Hindostan; but Sindia was as yet too much 
occupied by his intrigues and difficulties at Poona, and would do 
neither. 

But it was impossible to delay operations against Tippoo. 
Preparations DoDaparte had landed in Egypt, and the issue of that 
for the step was as yet uncertain. The directors had, however, 

ae ’ approved of an immediate war with Tippoo, and 80 far, 
the policy of the governor-general was strengthened. The equip- 
ment of the coast army had been gradual, but complete; and the 
33rd regiment of Foot, commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
Lord the future Duke of Wellington, brother of the governor- 
voreedoce general, and 3,000 volunteer Sepoys, were sent to 
Madras. Madras. Finally, the governor-general himself pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to meet a reply from Tippoo Sooltan to a despatch 
already sent to him by the hands of Colonel Doveton. In that 
letter, the governor-general desired earnestly to remain at peace; 
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but pointed out the French connection as a menace to the English 
Government which could not be permitted. Lord pyc, 
Mornington found the sooltan’s reply awaiting his ¢vasleus 
arrival. He had declined to see Colonel Doveton ; and generally 
professing peaceful intentions, had evaded all other points of the 
governor-general’s dispatch, appealing to the existence of the 
former treaties as the best means of future tranquillity. The 
governor-general was not a man to be satisfied with vague and 
plausible professions ; and he again wrote in a friendly ang 

spirit, and with additional warning, but without effect, intrisues. 
At that very time, Tippoo was urging the French Government to 
send him troops, and inviting Zeman Shah to advance and join 
him in a holy crusade against all infidels; he had confident ex- 
pectations that the French would carry Egypt by a coup de matn, 
and would speedily arrive in India; and a letter addressed to him 
by Bonaparte was afterwards intercepted. It was in _ | 

vain that Lord Mornington advised him of the destruc- governor. 
tion of the French fleet at Aboukir, and sent him a mnatraniees 
letter from the Sooltan of Turkey to warn him against *° ‘tlle 
the French alliance. Nothing could affect him: and with the 
greatly augmented forces of his former enemies in his front, Tippoo 
was still defiant, or at least professing indifference. 

Such a condition of affairs could have but one termination. 
Seringapatam could only be attacked while the Cauvery was low, 
and the sooltan’s evident desire was to protract negotiation till 
the rains. The army, therefore, advanced from Vellore, qe gngisn 
on February 11, 1799. It consisted of about 21,000 *1™ 
English, European, and native troops, and 10,000 of from Vellore. 
the Nizam’s contingent, nearly 4,000 of whom were the former 
Sepoys of Raymond, now commanded by their popular leader, 
Captain Malcolm. A corps of 6,000 men was advancing from 
the western coast, under General Stuart and the veteran General 
Hartley. General Harris reached Bangalore on March 15, unop- 
posed ; but on the 11th a sharp action was fought at action at 
Sedaseer, on the Coorg frontier, with Tippoo’s forces, 5edaseecr- 
which retreated with a loss of 2,000 men. ‘Tippoo now proceeded 
to meet the main army; but his movements evinced neither ability 
nor resolution. He acted as a man dazed and confounded by the 
magnitude of the effort made against him—the effect, not of what 
he could see, but of what he could not see. Only a few years had 
elapsed since the English were at his mercy, so to speak, in the 
Carnatic; and their strength now filled him with dis- ,, 
may. He drew up his army at Malavelly, where it was defeated 
defeated on March 27, and the English forces, avoiding “*“**"*"- 
the country purposely desolated by Tippoo, moved southwards by 
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a fertile district, and crossed the Cauvery, by the hitherto un- 
known ford of Sosillay. The last hope of the sooltan 


Re ; : ; 
Seringa: perished with this movement, and he retired at once 
re into his capital. 


Up to the time of Lord Harris’s advance, Tippoo might have 
obtained peace on fair terms. Then, his arrogance prevented his 
en consideration of it; now, his despsir. On April 6, the 
pata fort of Seringapatam was invested, and it was evident 

to Lord Harris that the siege operations must be 
rapidly pushed on, not only on account of the near approach of 
the monsoon, which would flood the river, but because the 
supplies of the army were already short. On the third day there 
was a brief cessation of hostilities to receive Tippoo’s proposals 
for peace; but the demands of General Harris were heavy: 
2,000,0002. sterling, and one half his dominions. These he re- 
fused, declaring death as a soldier was preferable to ignominious 
Storm ofthe Submission; and the siege recommenced. On May 2 
aor the breach was reported practicable. On the 3rd, at 
noon, 4,400 men were assembled in the trenches, and were led to 
the storm by General Baird, who, from his long captivity in the 
fort, knew the place well. The breach was bravely defended, the 
fortifications were yet strong and intricate, and the sooltan him- 
self took part in the conflict; but nothing could repress the 
ani dour of the assault: the place was carried, and all its 
cantare. defenders had submitted before evening. It was with 
difficulty that the European soldiers were restrained from outrage, 
for they had heard of the murder in cold blood, only the previous 
night, of twelve of their comrades. The sooltan was not found 
Tippoo in the palace, and on searching for him, his dead body 
Sooltan killed wag discovered by General Baird under a gateway. 
assault. It was conveyed to the palace, and the next day buried 
with all the hunour which could be conferred by a military 
funeral, added to the solemn rites of his own faith. The descrip- 
tions of the event have a weird sublimity, in the crashing peals of 
thunder which mingled with the roar of the English cannon 
saluting the dead. No achievement of English arms as yet in 
India had equalled the capture of Seringapatam, and the details 
of the siege, and indeed of the whole campaign, which have been 
ae described at length in many historical and military 
Mornington narratives, are of surpassing interest, as well to the 
Marquess student as to the general reader. For his conduct 
Wellesley. during this eventful year, Lord Mornington received 
General the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
to the created Marquess Wellesley. General Harris was also 
rae raised to the peerage, and the siege of Seringupatam 
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became as much one of the most popular victories of the British 
army as General Baird was of its heroes. The British loss in 
killed and wounded in the siege was 1,164 men. 929 pieces of 
ordnance, brass and iron, 424,000 round shot, and 520,000 Ibs. of 
gunpowder were found in the fort; and the amount available for 
prize-money was 1,100,000/., which was at once distributed to the 
army; the Marquess Wellesley, however, refusing to accept his 
share. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND MAHRATTA AFFAIRS, TO THE TREATY OF 
BASSEIN, 1799 To 1802. 


Tue character of Tippoo Sooltan was so strange, that it can 
hardly be passed without a few brief remarks. His . oe oe 
cruelties to his own subjects, his forcible conversions Tippoo 
of Hindoos, and the tenor of his administration, com- *°"*™ 
bined with his fierce religious bigotry and fanaticism, were suffi- 
ciently revolting to his people at large; while the murder in cold 
blood of many English prisoners, and his almost systematic ill- 
treatment of all, had produced a feeling of revenge against him 
personally, which had never before been excited in India, and 
pervaded all ranks of the invading army. There seemed to be 
no bound to his arrogance or his ambition in political questions, 
and treaties were made or repudiated as suited his convenience. 
His subjects even were weary of a reign which had lasted seven- 
teen years in a succession of turmoil, cruelty, and oppression, 
which has been faithfully portrayed by the native historians of 
the period, and by Tippoo himself in his own diaries. Perhaps 
the best estimate of his character is given by Syed Hussein, one 
of his most confidential servants, whose memoirs of the sooltan 
are very interesting. He writes:—‘ There was nothing of per- 
manency in his views, no solidity in his councils, and no con- 
fidence on the part of the government. All was innovation on 
his part, and the fear of further novelty on the part of others; 
the order of to-day was expected to be reversed by the invention 
of to-morrow. All the world was puzzled what distinct 
character should be assigned to a sovereign who was never the 
same. The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers of the 
house concurred in the opinion of his (Tippoo’s) father, that his 
head and heart were both defective, however covered by a 
plausible and imposing flow of words; and that they were not 
always without symptoms of mental aberration.’ Of no court or 
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sovereign of India, are there more profuse records than those 
of Mysore, nor have any Indian monarchs, not even Rabur 
or Hoomayoon, left more copious memoirs than Tippoo, in his 
own handwriting. French, English, and native accounts differ 
little in details of murder, torture, and mutilation, which marked 
the savage; while the strange records of visions and dreams, 
the contemplated construction of a new sect, of which he 
should be the prophet and teacher; the wild doctrines he pro- 
pounded, and his horrible superstitions, mark indeed but too 
strongly the ‘mental aberrations’ noted by his biographer. His 
father prophesied he would lose the kingdom he had gained; 
and he lost it, dying bravely in defence of what he had made 
the strongest fortress in India. Mr. Mill, strange to say, takes a 
high view of Tippoo’s character in many respects ; but it is diffi- 
cult to receive it in the face of his own admissions and records, 
and those of his servants and biographers, who were at least 
uninfluenced by foreign considerations. 

The Mysore territory was now to be divided. Portions were 
Division of set aside on their several frontiers for the British, the 
PEP POPS: Nizam, and the Péshwah; for though the latter had 
taken no part in the contest, he could not, in the face of the former 
eet tripartite treaty, be entirely ignored ; and the remain- 
kingdom uf der, which consisted of the ancient kingdom of Mysore, 
restoredto was made over to the real rajah of the country, a 
boy of five years old, who was found with his family 
in confinement. Lord Wellesley appointed English commissioners 
to arrange the details of administration during his minority ; and 
Poornea, the able finance minister of the late kingdom, was asso- 
Atowancea ‘iftted with them in the executive detail. The family 
tothe family of Tippoo Sooltan was removed to Vellore, and an 
of Tippov. allowance of 240,000 pagodas, about 84,000/., per annum 
assigned to them, payable from the revenues of the British portion 
of the conquest, the balance of which was indeed inferior to that 
allotted to the Nizam. The portion to be assigned to the Mah- 
rattas brings the narrative of history again into connection with 
them. 

Sindia still, as has been related, remained at Poona; but he was 
Mahratta  Feally desirous of returning to his dominions, and a 
affairs. further advance of money by Nana Furnawees enabled 
him to do so. This aroused the fears of Bajee Réo, who, so long 
as he could play off one against the other, conceived himself 
secure, and he now visited Nana secretly by night, reiterating his 
promises of good faith, and laying his head onthe feet of his 
minister—the most sacred oath he could take—swore to be true to 
him. Nana, therefore, retained his office; but shortly afterwards 
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understood from Sindia himself that the Péshwah was faithless, 
and was trying to persuade him to arrest him. The Péshwah, 
upbraided by Nana, denied the accusation; but Nana’s suspicions 
were not removed, and, to an unavoidable extent only, he con- 
tinued the duties of his office. While these intrigues had been 
in progress, the Nizam had concluded the new sub- po peshwah 
sidiary alliance with the governor-general; and a ¢ctlness, 
similar one was offered to the Péshwah, but declined, alllance. 
on the grounds that the former treaties were sufficient, and that 
he was ready to afford his aid in the war with Tippoo. The 
Péshwah was still uncertain whether his interests Jay manratts 
in a junction with Tippoo, whose agents were at his '"*8e* 
court, or with the English against him. The Mahratta force, 
therefore, which had been assembled avowedly to co-operate with 
the English and the Nizam, was kept inactive. After much 
irresolution, the Péshwah finally determined to side with Tippoo ; 
and a scheme was prepared with Sindia to attack the Nizam, 
which must necessarily, they considered, cause a diversion of the 
British forces; they hoped, also, that Rughoojee Bhéslay of 
Berar would join their confederation. Of these intentions the 
governor-general was completely advised: and before any action 
could be taken by the Péshwah and Sindia, the death of Tippoo, 
and distribution of his territories, had occurred. On this event, 
the Péshwah and Sindia both tendered their congratulations to 
the governor-general, though Sindia, at the same time, had dis- 
patched messengers into Mysore to stir up disaffection. The 
Péshwah agreed to receive the territory allotted to him, ‘as an 
equivalent for the demands of chouth on the Mysore State ;’ but 
as he still distinctly refused to accede to the mediation of the 
English in regard to his claims on the Nizam, or to recognise the 
treaty of Mhar, the negotiations with him entirely broke down, 
and the reserved territory was ultimately divided between the 
English and the Nizam. 

With his highness a new treaty was concluded on October 12, 
1800, by which the subsidiary force was increased to 
eight battalions; and for their payment the districts with the 
obtained from Mysore were ceded by him in perpetuity. eet 
On their part, the English contracted to defend the Nizam’s 
territories from all aggression, This treaty was neces- ieeitates 
sarily the denth-blow to the schemes of the Péshwah gained by the 
and Sindia, who, in the event of any movement on the 
Nizam, would be attacked by the British forces. On the other 
hand, the Nizam, by the cession of territory just acquired for the 
payment of the British forces, was in no worse pecuniary condition 
than before, was removed from all demands and liabilities for 

NN 
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nioney, and was protected from his hereditary enemies. The posses- 
sion of the ceded districts brought up the British frontier to the 
Krishna river, which, with the exception of a small portion of the 
Mahratta territory in the west, formed a well-defined line of frontier. 
Omitting details of a war between the Péshwah and the Rajah 
of Kolapoor, which desolated the Southern Mahratta provinces, 
are and in which the gallant Puréshrim Bhow was killed, 
Nana the death of Nana Furnawees must be mentioned, 
Furnawees. which occurred on March 12, 1800. ‘ With him,’ 
wrote Colonel Palmer, the Resident at Poona, ‘ has departed all 
Mischa. the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Govern- 
TACIT ment.’ He had consistently been opposed to the 
political progress of the English as subversive of Mahratta power, 
and he objected to the employment of fureign troops under any 
conditions ; but he was faithful to his political engagements, and 
his devotion to the maintenance of the honour of his own nation 
is attested by the respect of all his contemporaries. The faithless 
materials with which he had to deal at the close of his life 
threw him into intrigues and combinations for bis own preserva- 
tion, which would otherwise have been avoided, and left him at 
liberty to continue the able administration he had conducted for 
twenty-five years. Disorders soon became prevalent in the Dec- 
Disorderain can. Sindia took the lead in them, in an attempt to 
the Deccan. nossess himself of the estates of Puréshram Bhow; 
Ghatgay was released, and renewed his horrible barbarities ; and 
eS a the Rajah of Kolapoor was at war with the Péshwah ; 
Waug pur Dhondia Waug, who had passed from Tippoo’r service 
iain in —_—to that of Kolapoor, left the latter, and commenced a 
ac career of plunder on his own account, which was cut 
short by a force under Colonel Arthur Wellesley, which pursued 
him for four months, and at last brought him to bay in an action, 
on September 10, in which he was killed. Sindia kept guard 
vver the Péshwah, who probably, in order to be freed of him, 
would now have courted a more intimate Enylish alliance; but, 
always wavering, and involved in petty intrigues and temporary 
expedients, he could decide upon no consistent course of policy. 
Meanwhile, the Holkar family were again rising into notice 
Holxars and power. Jeswunt Rao, though illegitimate, was 
proceedings. bold and enterprising. He was joined by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec and his battalions, and he commenced to plunder Sindia’s 
dominions in Malwah with so much pertinacity and success, that 
Sindia, at the close of 1800, was obliged to leave Poona, and 


Sindia advance into Malwah. Holkar was prepared to receive 
ovpesce him, him, and in an obstinate battle near Oojein, in June 


defeated. 180], Sindia’s forces were defeated ; but Holkar, who 
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afterwards attacked Sindia’s convoy of artillery, was in turn 
repulsed. The departure of Sindia left the Péshwah entirely at 
liberty ; but, instead of consolidating his authority, he began de- 
liberately to destroy and despoil all families whom he conceived 
had ever opposed him. Among others, Wittoojee, the brother of 
Jeswunt Réo Holkar, was executed in his presence, by being 
dragged at the foot of an elephant. In Malwah, the war between 
Sindia und Jeswunt Rdéo Holkar proceeded; and on : 
October 14 the latter was defeated near Indoor, with defeated by 
the loss of ninety-eight pieces of cannon and the are 
plunder of his capital. By this event, however, he was not dis- 
couraged. He svon afterwards attacked Sindia’s possessions in 
Khandésh, and his operations had extended almost to Poona, 
when the Péshwah again besought aid from the British Govern- 
ment, but still refused the terms prescribed by the governor- 
general in regard to the Nizam, which were the only |. 
basis on which they could be obtained. After a variety advances 

of manceuvres, Jeswunt Rao advanced close to Poona, "°°" 
professing allegiance to the Péshwah, but demanding his in- 
terference in regard to Sindia; and this having been refused, 
the Péshwah’s and Sindia’s united armies drew up for battle on 
October 25. The forces on both sides were nearly equal; but 
Holkar, displaying great energy and valour, led charge |. a rents 
after charge against Sindia’s disciplined battalions, the resnwah 
broke and defeated them, and the rest of the army fled,*"* pee 
leaving all their guns and stores to the victor. The consequence 
of this victory was, that the Péshwah fled immediately to the 
fort of Singurh, and transmitted an engagement to the British 
resident, Colonel Close, to conclude a subsidiary treaty | oan 
for the maintenance of six battalions of Sepoys. From executes the 
Singurh, the Péshwah proceeded to Mhar, and thence Basssin with 
to Bassein, where he was joined by Colonel Close; and ‘"® #ustis)- 
by December 31, the articles of a new treaty were completed. 
In substance, they comprised mutual defensive alliance, with the 
cantonment of six regiments of native infantry, and a proportion 
of European artillery, in the Péshwah’s dominions ; and districts 
yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees were to be assigned for their 
support. The Péshwah also confirmed the treaty of Mhar, and 
submitted his claims on the Nizam and the Gdikwar to English 
arbitration, and finally contracted to enter upon no hostilities, with- 
vut consultation with the British Government. The treaty was a 
virtual surrender of independence ; but it arose out of a position 
into which his own intrigues had driven him. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 
1800 to 1803. 


BeroreE he left Madras, the governor-general placed the State of 
peas Tanjore under British administration. The rajah had 
Tanjoreand died in 1787, and having no natural heir, had adopted 
err a boy named Syfajce. This adoption was set aside by 
the deceased Rajah’s half-brother, Ameer Singh, as illegal: and his 
own succession was confirmed by the Court of Directors, upon the 
representation of the Madras Government. It was discovered after- 
wards, however, that the adoption had been perfectly legal, accord- 
ing to Hindoo law: and the court having admitted the fact, Syfajee 
was declared rajah, with an allowance of 40,000/. a year, and a 
fifth of the net revenues in addition. It will be remembered that 
this State had been founded by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee, in 
the time of the Beejapoor monarchy. 
About the same time also, the governor-general directed that 
the small State of Surat, in which the authority was divided 
between the Naw&b, who was a descendant of the last imperial 
Bettiement S8oVernor, and the English, should be managed on the 
of the same principle as Tanjore. The settlement of the 
mm affairs of the Carnatic followed. Suspicions had not 
been wanting that the present Nawib, Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, as 
well as his father, had not been, at heart, well affected to the 
English; and a correspondence was found among Tippoo Sooltan’s 
papers which confirmed the fact beyond question. Lord Welles- 
ley did not hesitate to make this discovery the basis of a final 
settlement of the Carnatic affairs: and he wrote on May 28, 1801, 
to Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, to proceed with it. Oomdut- 
ool-Oomrah, the Nawab, was then on his death-bed, and expired on 
July 15. It was found that he had appointed his reputed son, 
Ally Hussein, as his successor, who was now informed that the 
illness of the late Nawdb had formed the only ground for action 
not having been taken upon the discovery of the traitorous cor- 
- respondence with Tippoo, and that the only terms on which his 
succession could be recognised, would be his relinquishment of 
the administration, and acceptance of an allowance from the 
revenues of the country. The youth, acting under the influence 
of his advisers, rejected this; and there is hardly a doubt that 
he was counselled to resist by the clique of English and native 
money-lenders who still flourished at the court. Lord W. ellesley’s 
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instructions, however, allowed of no modification; and setting 
aside Ally Hussein, application was made to Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
son of the late Nawadb’s brother, who accepted the terms offered 
without hesitation. A fifth of the net revenues of the Carnatic 
was assigned for his support, and the entire administration of the 
provinces was assumed by the Government of Madras, to the ex- 
tinction of the double authority from which they had so long, and 
apparently so hopelessly, suffered. 

In the north-west, the threatened progress of Zemin Shah had 
been stopped by the rebellion of his brother at Kabool; and by 
the effect of a native agent sent to the King of Persia by the 
governor-general—who, being a Sheea, contrived to excite the 
King of Persia against the Afghan Soonies—the diversion was 
caused which obliged Zemfn Shah to leave India. 
The cordial reception of this agent encouraged Lord embassy to 
Wellesiey to send a formal embassy to Persia in 1800, 
and Captain Malcolm made an admirable ambassador. The em- 
basay was the first that had visited Tebrfin since the period of 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was magnificently equipped, and furnished 
with costly presents, and was so far successful, that it established 
commercial intercourse with Persia, bound the king not to 
permit the introduction of French influence, and to check the 
Afghans should they have designs upon India. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the results of the previous native agency had had the most 
practical effect. 

It will be remembered that Vizier Ally, who had assumed the 
government of Oudh, had been displaced by Lord Teignmouth in 
favour of the now reigning prince, Saadut Ally. Vizier Ally took 
up his residence at Benares, where it was found he was |. ao. or 
in correspondence with Zeman Shah, and was a focus Mr. Cherry by 
for many other traitorous intrigues. The local agent, "~“ 4!" 
Mr. Cherry, was directed to remonstrate with him, and to cause 
his removal to Calcutta, and Vizier Ally affected to comply ; but 
on an occasion of an apparently friendly visit, on January 14, 1799, 
he attacked Mr. Cherry, killed him, Mr. Graham, and Captain 
Conway, then present, and endeavoured to murder Mr. Davis, the 
judge, who, however, defended himself valiantly in his house, and 
escaped. Vizier Ally’s house was then attacked in turn by the 
British troops: but he contrived to escape, and after _ 
endeavouring to create a rebellion in Oudh, was given imprisoned 
up by the Rajah of Jeynagurh, and confined for life *” 
in Calcutta. 

. This melancholy episode preceded the adjustment of affairs 
with Saadut Ally, the Nawab Vizier, which had fallen ggatrs of 
into a very unsatisfactory condition ; and so far from °ud2- 
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Oudh being « barrier against Mahratta or other encroachment 
from the north-west, as it was hoped according to former policy 
it would be, the province had become a serious weakness, and 
subject of apprehension. Sir John Craig, who commanded the 
British forces in Oudh, had reported the utter uselessness and 
disorganisation of the Nawab’s forces, and considered them more 
a source of danger than advantage. On the other hand, the ex- 
actions of the Nawab, and the effete character of his adminis- 
tration, had disgusted his people, and decreased the legitimate 
revenues of the State. Reform could not, therefore, be delayed, 
Vert and the governor-general applied himself to effect it 
Wellesley’s, with his accustomed vigour. His right of interference 
reform. had been established by former treaty; in short, the 
Vizier held the country only upon the sufferance of the English : 
there was more absolute right of control in Oudh than had existed 
in the Carnatic, and had that right been at once declared and exer- 
cised, the effect would have been better, perhaps, than the policy 
of expediency, as subsequently followed in the other case. The 
negotiations in the question were very protracted. They had 
commenced in 1799, on the apprehended danger from Zeman 
Shah. The Nawéb was asked to disband or reduce his useless 
forces, and to receive, in lieu of them, additional English troops, 
equal to the defence of his territories; but the increased expense 
would be fifty lacs of rupees a year, and to this he objected, and 
offered to abdicate. Lord Wellesley trusted that the abdication 
would be made, when, as he advised the home government, he 
should assume absolute charge of the Oudh territory ; but this 
course had never been the real intention of the Nawab, and he 
contrived to protract the negotiation by every means in his 
wer. 

It must be admitted that many of his representations have truth 
on their side; and that at first sight the policy of the governor- 
general appears harsh and exacting. On the other band, that 
policy was exclusively directed to the defence of Oudh against the 
restless and unstable Mahrattas, which, as Lord Wellesley fore- 
saw, was an unavoidable necessity, because it involved also the 
defence of Bengal; and though the Nawéb at one time showed 
indications of submission, in the discharge of some of his troops, 
yet he still pleaded inability to pay the new demands, or to make 
any arrangement for them. The governor-general was not disposed 
to relax these demands ; he pointed out the districts of Corah, Alla- 

habad, and Rohilkhund, as sufficient for the purpose ; 

lesent to, and dispatched his brother, the Hon. Henry Wellesley 
’ afterwards Lord Cowley, to bring the affair to a con- 
clusion. Mr. Wellesley found the Nawab Vizier practically, 
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though professing submission, as much opposed to the execution 
of a new treaty as ever; but he nevertheless induced him ana the 
to conclude one on November 14, 1801; not, however, Nava 
before orders had been issued to the revenue officers of uew treaty. 
the province to retain their collections on account of the British 
Government. The amount of these revenues was estimated at 135 
lacs—1,350,000/.—per annum. The whole of the transaction has 
formed a subject of discussion which it is useless to revive; but it 
will at least be conceded that the defence of Oudh was completed, 
and the substitution of territorial revenue for continued Resuits of 
demands for money, never before punctually paid, and ‘He treaty. 
. the security of the Nawab in the territory which remained to him, 
were at least effected; while it was evident that the release of 
the people from the baneful effects of a government which had 
never either been protective or efficient, was a corresponding ad- 
vantage which can hardly be overrated. Some slight resistance was 
made by Zemindars, who had always been lawless and refractory : 
and by the Nawab of Furrukabad, who had been a feudal tributary 
of Oudh; but these local affairs were soon adjusted by Mr. 
Wellesley, and the Naw&b of Furrukabad was pensioned. 
_ If the governor-general could have secured the co-operation of 
Admiral Rainier, he would have attacked the Mauritius in 1799, 
when French privateers committed great depredations; but the 
admiral could not be persuaded to enter upon such an enterprise 
without an order from the king, and the project was necessarily 
abandoned. The expedition to Egypt, however, in |... orn 
1800, was fully carried out. Seven thousand English sent 
and native troops landed at Kosseir; made a memorable ““”* 
march across the Desert, and from Ghenneh descended the Nile to 
Rosetta. Peace with France prevented their having an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the French troops in action, but the moral effect 
of the expedition made a deep impression throughout India. 
During all his political negotiations, Lord Wellesley had devoted 
a full measure of his great talents to the improvement poerorme in 
of the civil administration of India, and reforms of what ‘he clvil 
he considered, and reaily were, existing abuses, In re- tion. 
gard to the Sudder Court of Appeal, the head of which was the 
governor-general in council, he renounced his own authority: and 
in 1800 separated the court finally from the legislative and execu- 
tive functions of the administration. New judges, selected from 
the ablest of the civil servants, were appointed, with a result which 
was hailed with satisfaction by the people, and proved as useful as 
it was necessary. For the education of the young ..oeot 
civilians in duties and responsibilities now immensely Fort Witiiam 
extended, the college of Fort William was established Serr 
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in the same year. It was perhaps—though its use was unques- 
tionable—founded on too magnificent a basis, and on January 22, 
1802, the directors ordered its abolition. Many alterations had 
been made by the court in regard to officers in India, to which 
Encouragee Lord Wellesley had appointed the ablest men he could 
mivate. select. They were displaced, and nominees of the 
trade offends court, in many instances totally inefficient, were ap- 
Directors. pointed; but his greatest crime in the eyes of the 
court, was Lord Wellesley’s encouragement of private Indian 
trade, by means of which, in India-built ships, he was creating 
a noble mercantile navy, with corresponding increase of trade. 
The company, under their narrow views of monopoly, could 
not follow the practically magnificent plans of their governor- 
general: and though he was supported by the ministry of the 
votesot crow, the Court of Directors and Proprietors re- 
censure corded severe resolutions of censure. Against these, 
aie and against the general policy of the court, in regard 
to vexatious interference with his acts and patronage, Lord 
Wellesley protested in vain. It was impossible for him to bring 
about any conception of the magnitude or effect of his general 
policy. Itcan be followed now, with full admiration and apprecia- 
tion of the views and ucts of a great statesman; but then it was 
simply alarming and incomprehensible to men of narrow minds, 
professing a policy jealously guarded and circumscribed by pre- 
The Marquess Vious tradition and experience. Lord Wellesley, there- 
resigns ‘fore, tendered his resignation, and awaited the reply, 
omc. tor Which arrived early in 1803, and in which, perbaps to 
a year. his surprise, with a commendation of his great zeal 
and ability, he was requested to continue in office for another year. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY (continued )— 
THE SECOND MAHRATTIA WAR, 1803. 


THE treaty of Bassein was viewed with great alarm by the 
Mahratta chiefs. The policy which Nana Furnawees 
Alarm of the . . 8 
Mahrattasian had continued for twenty-five years, to remain inde- 
rea ol pendent of foreign alliances, had been deliberately 
aes broken by the head of the nation; and it was evident 
that the English possessed not only the will, but the power, to 
resent and punish any breach of faith. Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar, had neither been consulted in regard to it, nor 
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were aware of its purport till its execution. After the battle of 
Poona, Holkar indeed tried to induce the Péshwah to return, in 
order to mediate between himself and Sindia; but, failing in this, 
he affected to consider Bajee Rao’s flight as a virtual abdication, 
and offered the office of Péshwah to his brother, Amrut Rado, who 
accepted it; and a deed of investiture was obtained from the 
Rajah of Sattara. In order to supply themselves with funds, the 
unhappy inhabitants of Poona were again mercilessly plundered 
by Holkar and Amrut Réo, and the country around devastated. 
Meanwhile, the Péshwah had no sooner signed the 
English treaty than he was prepared to ignore it; and triaues hy 
he sent private letters to Sindia and the Rajah of Berar, eon 
urging them to march upon Poona, avowedly to punish Holkar, 
but in reality to support him against the English. 

With Sindia, the governor-general had entered into negotiations, 
and offered a subsidiary treaty. Captain Collins, Lord ginaia 
Wellesley's agent, visited Sindia in his camp at Boor foictn 
hanpoor, at the end of February 1803; but he found treaty. 
him impracticable on the subject of such an alliance. He pro- 
fessed himself hurt, that as in the case of the treaty of Salbye, 
that of Bassein should not have been conducted through his in- 
strumentality ; and he gave it to be understood that though he 
could not interfere with its provisions as regarded the Péshwah, 
he considered himself altogether independent of the 
transaction. The fact was, that he was then negotiating 
with the Rajah of Berar a joint confederacy of the whole of the 
Mahratta nation against the English—a course in which both he 
and the Rajah of Berar were secretly encouraged by the Péshwah. 
It is impossible within the scope of this work to review the 
various able papers to which this crisis gave rise; but the student 
should not fail to peruse the Marquess Wellesley’s grate papers, 
dispatches on the subject, and the opinion of Lord sp4review 
Castlereagh in his minute on the treaty of Bassein, «fairs. 
which he condemned ; but by far the most practical and correct of 
all, is the late Duke of Wellington’s (then General Wellesley’s) 
paper upon Mahratta affairs, which reviews the whole subject, 
with a clearness and precision which are truly admirable; and was 
continued, in the war which followed, by those numerous military 
and political dispatches, which form in themselves a complete illus- 
tration and history of the period. Holkar was as yet at Poona, 
and declined association with the league. His plans were, no 
doubt, then directed to his own aggrandisement in Hindostan; and 
he foresaw, should Sindia decide upon war with the English, that 
his possessions in Hindostan and Malwah would be defenceless. 

These events were fully known to the governor-general; and, 


His motives, 
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whatever might be the result of the combination between Sindia 
Military and the Rajah of Berar, it was at least necessary to 
eeerertthe” carry out the provisions of the treaty of Bassein, and 
Peshwab. place the Péshwah in his authority at Poona. This 
was an object in which the subsidiary force with the Nizam, as 
well as some of the Nizam’s own troops, could be employed under 
the treaty; and on March 25, 1803, the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, under Colonel Stevenson, with 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot 
- of the Nizam’s, reached Purainda, on the Seena river, which 
formed the Péshwah’s boundary. At the same time, General 
Wellesley, with 8,000 infantry, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 Mysore 
horse, was moving up from Mysore, through the Southern Mahratta 
provinces, whence he succeeded in carrying with him 10,000 
Mahratta horse, contributed by the Péshwah’s feudatories to assist 
in his restoration. 

Holkar did not wait the arrival of the British troops, fearing, 
eee as was reported, that Poona would be burned by Amrut 
returosto R&o, General Wellesley made a forced march of sixty 
Malwah, miles in thirty-two hours with the cavalry, and found 
the city evacuated. Holkar had retired northwards to Malwah, 
and Amrut Rao towards Nassuk, where he was plundering the 
country. He made overtures, however, to General Wellesley, 
for reconciliation with his brother; but this being refused by 
the Péshwah, Amrut Rao retired from the contest to Benares, 
on a pension of 80,0007. per year, paid by the British Govern- 
ment. 

On May 18, 1803, the Péshwah arrived at Poona under an escort 
es of British troups, and took possession of his office. 
1e Péshwah geass ack 
reaches Holkar was invited to come to Foona, and the British 
poe Resident offered his intervention: but between thoughts 
of revenge for his brother's execution, and the chances of war in 
Hindostan, Jeswunt Rao could not be prevailed upon to abandon 
his own independent designs. It was impossible, however, for the 
Pee governor-general to be content with the attitude as- 
attitude of sumed by Sindia, and he was called upon for explanation 
see of it. The answer was evasive and defiant: he could 
promise nothing, he replied, till he had seen the Rajah of Berar, 
when ‘the Resident should be informed whether there would 
be peace or war.’ To General Welles. g 71 'cul agent, the | 
governor-general now confided the neg Oo ensue, and & 
-remarkable document was drawn up by him,  :pusing to the 
chiefs, who all as yet professed friendly intentic to withdraw 
their armies within their own territories: while, ™ his own part, 
he promised a similar proceeding on behalf of th. ‘ritish forces. 
This straightforward proceeding had the effect an. ted The 
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appeal to the confederate chiefs was rejected by them, and on the 
withdrawal of the envoys, on August 3, war was virtually de- 
clared. Lord Wellesley, it will not be doubted, had — 

fully foreseen the contingency of war, and had made 
every preparation forit. In addition to the army in the Frameration 
Deccan, under General Wellesley, 8,000 men as a re- of the British 
serve were placed in the Southern Mahratta provinces, 

under General Stuart ; a similar number in Guzerat, under Colonel 
Murray ; in Hindostan, an army of 10,600 men, under General Lake ; 
with a reserve force of 3,500 at Allahabad; and towards Cuttack, 
5,000 men were prepared for the invasion of that province, held 
by Rughoojee Bhoslay of Berar. The whole amounted to upwards 
of 50,000 men, animated with the highest ardour, and in every 
respect complete in equipment. On no other occasion had the 
English displayed such force in the field, nor had they ever before 
encountered greater, because such efficient, adversaries. 

General Wellesley had with him an army of about 7,000 
British troops, with which he opened the war by capturing the 
strong and important fort of Ahmednugger, on August |. 

12, which formed a basis for his operations. Dowlut nugeger 
Réo Sindia, to whom he was immediately opposed, “"™'* 
had with him about 16,000 disciplined infantry, with a noble park 
of artillery and 20,000 cavalry, in addition to which were the 
more irregular troops of the Rajah of Berar. The capture of 
Ahmednugger was a severe blow to Sindia; but he advanced by 
ascending the Ajunta Ghat from Berar, on August 24, ae 

and took up a position at Jaulnah. Sindia’s design advances 
seemed evidently to get in the rear of General Wellesley, “’" ®°"" 
and to plunder the Nizam’s districts; but an advance made by 
General Wellesley from Aurungabad defeated this intention, and 
Sindia halted on the banks of the Kailnah river, between the 
villages of Assaye and Bokerdun. On the 23rd, General Wellesley 
found himself within six miles of Sindia’s camp, and resolved, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson’s junction With pyrite of 
him, to attack the Mahbratta army. He had not more Assave. 
than 4,500 men of all arms; but by sheer valour and hard fighting 
he won the most splendid victory that had ever been achieved in 
the field in India. Sindia’s army was routed, with the loss of 98 
pieces of cannon, and 12,000 men killed on the field; Defeat ana 
for the old battalions of De Boigne had fought des- Si dies 
perately by their guns. On the other hand, General ®"™: 
Wellesley’s loss in killed and wounded exceeded a third of his 
whole force ; but the combined Mahratta armies were irretrievably 
routed, and Sindia and Rughoojee Bhoslay had fled from the field 
early in the action, leaving their troops to their fate. 
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On the 24th, Colonel Stevenson joined General Wellesley, and 
Pureuit of was immediately dispatched in pursuit of Sindia beyond 


galatane the Tapty—a movement which, by October 21, resulted 
nnd in the capture of the city of Boorhanpoor and the 
Azeeraurh 

captured. § famous fortress of Aseergurh. 


Meanwhile, Sindia’s possessions in Guzerat had been reduced, 
eas and Baroch, Pawdngurh, and Champaneer captured ; 
forces In by September 17, Hindostan alone remained, and was 

"the scene of a spirited campaign by General Lake. 
Sindia’s forces were commanded by M. Perron, the successor 
of De Boigne, who had retired to Europe in 1790. They had . 
not decreased in efficiency, and formed the best part of his 
army. In addition to his military command, M. Perron had 
been invested by Sindia with civil and political power over the 
whole of his northern territories, and during the events at Poona, 
he had managed them with great ability. Now, however, local 
M. Perron ‘intrigue proved too strong for him, he was superseded 
resigns, and in his civil office, and no doubt foreseeing the issue 
by M. cf the war with the British, he resigned Sindia’s ser- 

uran'™ vice, and retired to Calcutta, when the command of the 
disciplined troops devolved upon M. Louis Bourquin. General 
Lake's iret ake found Sindia’s forces, chiefly cavalry, encamped 
campaign. at Coel, near the fort of Allygurh, which was forthwith 
attacked and carried by storm, on August 29, by an extraordinary 
coup de main, on the almost impregnable gateways. This was 
followed up, on September 7, by an advance upon Dehly, where 
General Lake was met near the city by the Mahrattas, under 
Manrattas 2: Louis Bourquin, whom he defeated, after a bloody 
defeated at action, with the loss of his guns, and 3,000 killed and 

ic wounded, that of the British being proportionably 
severe. Dehly was then taken possession of, and the unfortunate 
sightless emperor found himself again under English protection. 
On October 10, Lord Lake, who had been joined by 5,000 horse, 
sent by the Jat Rajah of Bhurtpoor, defeated the enemy near 
Agra, taking 26 guns; and on the 18th, the celebrated imperial 
ree fortress capitulated, and the treasury, arsenal, and 162 
captured. = pieces of cannon were captured. The last action of 
this campaign was fought at Laswaree, on November 1. Sindia’s 
forces consisted of the battalions of Dudrenec, which had been sent 
Victory ot Up from the Deccan, joined to those of Bourquin. The 
Laswaree. engagement proved to be the most obstinate yet fought ; 
the battalions of De Boigne in their last battle, though they 
lost 71 guns, covered themselves with glory, and for the most part 
died fighting to the last ; but the British loss was proportionably 
severe in 824 killed and wounded. 
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In Cuttack, the resistance was comparatively feeble; and by 
October 10 Cuttack itself had fallen, and the capture of girinex 
the fort of Barabuttee by storm, on October 14, com- reduced. 
pleted the reduction of the province. The operations in Bundel- 
khund present no remarkable features. The Péshwah’s possessions 
Were occupied, and in consideration of the importance of their 
situation, they were retained under an engagement with him, by 
which the quota of troops he had contracted to supply was 
reduced in proportion fo their value. The cession of territory of the 
value of twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum for the payment of 
the subsidiary force to be made in the Deccan, was also exchanged 
for the Péshwah’s possessions in Bundelkhund. These, however, 
proved to be morenominal than real, and involved much sub- 
sequent difficulty. | 

Meanwhile, the movements in the Deccan and Berar had con- 
tinued; but the details of them have comparatively campaign in 
little general interest. Rughoojee Bhéslay found that Berar 
he had no chance of plundering the Nizam’s districts, or of out- 
manceuvring General Wellesley, and turned towards his, qwn 
dominions. In this movement he was followed by both corps of 
the British army: the capture of the great hill-fortresses of 
Narnalla and Gawilgurh being a material object. Sindia, now 
thoroughly disheartened, sent an envoy for peace, and after the 
arrival of his proper credentials, a suspension of hostilities waa 
granted, on November 22, by General Wellesley, on ae 
condition that Sindia’s forces should move to the proposes 
eastward : but the same terms could not be extended to “"* 
the Rajah of Berar so long ag his army was in the field. At this 
time Rughoojee Bhodslay’s troops were encamped at porto ot 
Argaom, in West Berar, in order to cover Gdwilgurh 4rgaom. 
and Narnalla. Some of the wreck of Sindia’s infantry, with his 
own, and a park of artillery, were with them in this position, 
protected by a body of Sindia’s cavalry stationed at a short dis- 
tance. General Wellesley, as Sindia had not complied with the con- 
ditions of the armistice, determined to attack the whole; and, having 
been joined by Colonel Stevenson, advanced on November 28 and 29. 
At the close of a long march, on the afternoon of the 29th, intend- 
ing to halt at Argaom, General Wellesley, on the arrival of the 
advanced guard, found himself in front of the army of the con- 
federates. He immediately attacked them, and though a portion of 
their troops fought well, and a brilliant charge was made by 
Sindia’s cavalry, they were defeated with severe loss in men and 
their guns. The capture of the stupendous mountain-fortress of 
Gawilgurh followed—an operation of exceeding labour gigngorn 
and skill, patiently and successfully achieved. On taken. 
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December 15, the outer or northern fort was breached, and the 
whole place stormed and captured; but the Rajpoot commander 
and his relatives were found to have put their families to death 
before they met the storming party by which they were 
killed. 

Thus the last hope of the Mahratta confederates perished, and 
Treaty with 2eSOtiations were now opened in earnest. The treaty 
Rughoojee with Rughoojee Bhosley, rajah of Berar, was first 

concluded on December 17. He was obliged to cede the 
province of Cuttack, the whole of Berar lying west of the Wurdah 
river, and to resign all claims on the Nizam. The negotiation for 
the treaty with Sindia was not so quickly accomplished, and as 
the principal aggressor and contriver of the confederacy, the terms 
insisted upon were more severe. Nor was it until he was assured 
that in case of a protraction of the war the whole of his-dominions 
Treaty of Would be inevitably annexed by the governor-general, 
eee aaom that he agreed to receive the conditions offered. The 
with Sindia; treaty was concluded at Sirjee Anjengaom on Decem- 
ber 30, and by it he relinquished all his territory between the 
iteprovi:  Jumna and Ganges called the Dooéb; all his districts 
wlohe: in Rajpootana, except those between Jeypoor and 
Joudhpoor; all his possessions in the Deccan and Khandésh, 
except his private hereditary estates; and he resigned all claims 
upon the Nizam, the Péshwah, and the Gdikwar. There were 
also many other minor points, in regard to his own private estates 
in other localities and settlemerts with dependants, which need 
not be enumerated. He was offered a defensive alliance, which he 
accepted, on February 27, 1804, by a new article added at Boor- 
hanpoor, and agreed to maintain a force of 6,000 infantry with 
artillery ; but this portion of the treaty was never carried out. 

Thus concluded the Mahratta war of 1803. The whole of the 
Concluston of Operations, from the capture of Ahmednugger, on August 
were’, = ss & to. 12, and that of Gawilgurh on December 15, had 
war. occupied only four months and four days, and had been 
carried on simultaneously and with unvarying success in four 
quarters of India, separated from each other by many hundreds of 
miles, while the revenues of the provinces obtained amvunted to 
nearly six millions sterling a year. 
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CHAPTER AIL. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY (concluded) — 
THE WAR WITH HOLKAR, AND SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARQUESS CORNWALLIS, FOLLOWED BY THAT OF SIR G. BARLOW, 
1804 To 1805. 


THE great Nizam Ally had died at Hyderabad on August 6, 1803, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sikunder Jéh. . sy 
This event hadno effect upon the result of the war, Nizam Ally. 
cr the obligations’ of the subsidiary treaty ; nor was sixander Jah 
the Nizam made answerable for the conduct of his dis- "*°**** 
trict officers, who behaved traitorously, and were strongly sus- 
pected, and in many instances accused, of complicity with the 
enemy. The governor-general, notwithstanding, bestowed upon 
the Nizam the fine province of Berar lying west of the Wurdah 
river. Many other treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
ecncluded by General Lake, of which Bhurtpoor and other new 
the Jats, with several minor Rajpoot principalities, were {restos with 
rendered independent of Sindia and the Mahrattas. A States. 
subsidiary treaty, concluded with the Gdikwar, provided that five 
battalions of infantry should be received by him, and districts 
yielding twelve Jacs of rupees were assigned for their payment. 
at this period, the Gdéikwar's State was oppressed with debt, and 
the expenditure was far above the income; but, under the admir- 
able management of Colonel Walker, the Resident, the turbulent 
local army, a preat proportion of which were Arabs, was paid off 
and reduced, and the State affairs gradually recovered. 

Although the additional year of service requested by the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control had expired, the peects of the 
Marquess Wellesley still remained in India, and the Wopse'., 
events recorded are among the most wonderful in the Pulley. 
history of the country. In no portion of the political or military 
combinations had any weakness been displayed, or check appeared. 
Sindia’s power was broken, that of the Rajah of Berar circum- 
scribed, and the prestige of the capture of Dehly, and the protec- 
tion of the aged emperor, belonged to the British, who, from 
Calcutta to Dehly, were now supreme. Holkar, how- gotrays 
ever, remained ; and it was evident that he could not Preceedings. 
be allowed to continue as he was, a nucleus for all the disbanded 
soldiery of the north-west, supporting them by indiscriminate 
plunder. He had already levied contribution: in Sindia’s territory 
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to a large extent, and, after his own violent fashion, devastated 
several of his provinces ; and he was evidently watching an oppor- 
tunity for further action. In the war with Sindia he took no 
part; and openly rejoiced at the complete humiliation of his rival. 
Early in 1804, be addressed demands to General Lake 
and General Wellesley, by letter and by his agents, for 
chouth, and in regard to certain districts in the Doofib, which he 
asserted had many years before belonged to his family; and they 
were made in such threatening terms, and with such arrogance, 
that it was impossible even to consider them. MHolkar had indeed 
determined, as he expressed it, ‘to fight Lake,’ and to take 
the place of Sindia in Hindostan ; and the governor-general was 
Miltary equally resolved to repress this fierce outbreak of pre- 
movements datory power. He therefore, on April 16, directed 
Holkar, Generals Wellesley and Lake to attack Holkar’s pos- 
sessions. Owing to famine in the Deccan, General Wellesley was 
unable to move; but Colonel Murray advanced from Guzerat upon 
Indoor, and by General Lake's arrangements in the north, Holkar 
was soon driven south of the Chumbul river. Tonk Rampoora 
was taken on May 16, after which the British army retired into 
Monson's  CAtonments, for the monsoon had commenced early. 
injudictous Colonel Monson was, however, left in the field with 

vane’ a force of five Sepoy regiments and 2,000 horse, 
partly belonging to Sindia and partly to Jeypoor, as a corps of 
observation. Monson, wishing to form a junction with Colonel 
Murray, advanced into Holkar’s territory without adequate caution, 
and without sufficient supplies for his camp. It was at the best 
a useless, and proved an unfortunate, movement. When he heard 
of Murray’s retirement into position for the rains, he began to 
Monton's retreat himself on July 8, and Holkar followed him 
disaetrous with his whole army. On the next three days the 
ene column was attacked during its march, and the sur- 
render of the whole demanded. On the 12th, the force reached 
Kota, where they had hoped to receive assistance in food, and, in 
any case, shelter; but the rajah refused both, and the retreat con- 
tinued. The miserable hardships endured, the repeated attacks 
and the gallantry displayed by the whole force, are well described 
in General Monson’s narrative of the event, and it was not till 
August 31 that the shattered remains of the troops reached Agra. 

This defeat, as it was considered by Holkar, and by many of the 
ee native chiefs who were as yet neutral, excited him to 
continues fresh exertion. At the head of 60,000 cavalry, 15,000 
vealed infantry, and 192 guns, he advanced to Muttra, whence 
the British force retreated, and he afterwards made an attempt to 
capture Dehly, whigh was gallantly and successfully defended 


His demands. 
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by Colonel Ochterlony, from October 8 to the 14th, with a weak 
detachment of Sepoys under his command. No action pegenco ot 
of the war, indeed, deserves greater commendation than Pe"!s- 

this very brave and skilful defence of an almost untenable position. 
Dehly was relieved on October 18 by General Lake; |, 

and Holkar, who avoided an action with him, retired returns to 
into the Bhurtpore territory, where the rajah, doubtful, po 
after Monson’s retreat, of the English supremacy, had broken the 
treaty with General Lake, and leagued himself with Holkar. On 
his way, he burst into the Doodb, burning villages, and plundering 
the people without mercy; indeed, since the outbreak of the war, 
Holkar’s conduct towards all belonging to, or connected with, the 
English, had been shockingly cruel and vindictive. |. ,, 
General Lake's pursuit of Holkar was persistent and pursued by 
effective; and on November 12, his forces, no longer penetnreer ts 
able to pursue their march, were found to have taken up a very 
strong position at Deeg, with their nght resting on the batteries 
of the fort. Here they were attacked by Major-General petete of 
Fraser, on the 13th ; who fell early in the action, which Pees- 

was conducted to the finish, with great bravery, by Colonel Monson, 
The enemy lost about 2,000 men and eighty-seven guns ; and on the 
side of the British, 643 men were killed and wounded; but the 
victory was complete. General Lake meanwhile, with his cavalry, 
was pursuing Holkar’s horse, which was moving eastwards with 
a vast celerity; but they were overtaken near Furrukabad, and 
routed with a loss of 3,000 men. MHolkar fled towards Deeg to 
join the remains of his broken infantry, and General ,, | Pee 
Lake undertook the siege of Deeg, which was com- Deeg 
menced on December 13, and ended in the surrender “?'™"** 
of that important place, after the storm of the city and outworks, 
on the 23rd. 

For the present Holkar escaped; and General Lake, instead of 
pursuing him, which would have been the better _ 
policy, commenced the siege of Bhurtpore, and with of Bhurt 
very inefficient means. Accustomed to the capture of °°” 
fortresses by coup de main, and comparatively feeble resistance, he 
was not prepared, either fur the real strength of Bhurtpore, or for 
the obstinate valour displayed in its defence. Holkar had thrown 
the whole of his remaining infantry into the fort, and the Jats 
themselves were brave soldiers. During the progress of the siege, 
Ameer Khan, on the part of Holkar, made efforts for its relief, 
but in vain. The Bombay divisions under Major-General Jones 
joined General Lake’s army on February 10, 1805 ; and a previous 
assault having failed, another was made on the 20th, when two 
European regiments, one being the hitherto invincible 76th, the 
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victors in many a desperate fight, refused to follow their officers ; 
a but the 12th Bengal Native Infantry took their place, 
“nsuccessful . 
attack on the and covered themselves with glory. The assault, how- 
aa ever, failed ; but was renewed next day by the 75th and 
76th, though without result, and with terrible loss. Holkar con- 
tinued to hover around the fort with his cavalry, and to endeavour 
to intercept convoys; but on one occasion he was routed by Lord 
Lake, losing a theysand men; and about the same time a detach- 
ment of his infantry, 3,C00 strong, was attacked and defeated with 
The Rajah of SOMe loss, by Captain Royal. The Rajah of Bhurt- 
Bhurtpore pore, finding no hope from Holkar’s efforts, now made 
peace, overtures for peace, which were accepted. He paid 
twenty lacs of rupees, and renounced the advantages of his former 
treaty with General Lake. This result, it must be confessed, was 
somewhat humiliating, for Bhurtpore remained unshaken ; and till 
its final capture, held the proud distinction of being the only 
Movements ‘rttess of India which had defied the British arms; 
of Holkar — but the pursuit of Holkar was an imperative necessity, 
und Siudis and it had become doubtful whether he would not be 
joined by Sindia. Two of Sindia’s officers had already joined 
Holkar; his father-in-law, Ghatgay, who continued to possess 
much influence over hin, urged him to do the same, and he had 
attacked and plundered Mr. Jenkins, the acting Resident, retaining 
him prisoner in hiscamp. This attitude was promptly checked 
by the advance of General Martindell’s force from Bundelkhund, 
and Sindia’s tone now moderated; but he was joined soon after 
by Holker himself, and General, now Lord, Lake advanced upon 
them with his whole army. They did not wait to meet him; but 
retired upon Kotah, and afterwards to Ajmere, and as the mon- 
soon was commencing, the British troops took up positions for the 
season. 

So long as the Marquess Wellesley’s combinations had been suc- 
Recal ot the COostul, his authority had not been interfered with; 
Marquess but on the first sign of difficulty, a strong opposition 
Wellesley. was organised against him in England; the Marquess 
volte Cornwallis was solicited to resume the office of go- 
succceds. = vernor-general, and he reached Calcutta on July 30. 
There can be no doubt that by this unfortunate act the war was 
ultimately protracted, and Lord Wellesley’s plans for peace frus- 
trated. He had become disposed to make some cessions to Sindia 
on which that chieftain had set his heart; and there is no question 
that he would have prevailed, as Sindia had no real desire for a 
renewal of war. Gh&tgay had been set aside by Holkar, and 
Sindia was already experiencing in some degree what would have 
inevitably been his fate, had he irrevocably linked his destinies 
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with those of his rival. But the chances of bringing his great 
policy to a triumphant conclusion were denied Lord sora wetice 
Wellesley, and he returned to England tofind his conduct ers wites, 
condemned in the Court of Proprietors, by 928 to 195, 1 England, 
It was only after a period of nearly thirty years that the |... 
verdict was reversed, by a record of his eminent services, quently 
‘in upholding the interest and honour of the British “""" 
empire.’ His statue was placed in the India House, and a grant 
of 20,0007. made to him. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in very feeble health, and at 
the most trying period of the year; and he survived |. oy 
only till October 5, 1805. He was proceeding to the Lora 

: : . : Coruwallls, 
upper provinces, in order to carry out the policy which 
he had intimated to Lord Lake, and died at Ghazeepoor at the 
ave of sixty-seven. His second administration had continued little 
more than two months. He had been sent to India to repress 
what was called the frenzy of conquest, which it was said had 
possessed not only Lord Wellesley, but all the company’s servants 
in India; and as he thoroughly concurred in this policy, he made 
preparations to carry it out. On September 19, he wrote sora 
an elaborate despatch on the subject to Lord Lake. Cornwaliss 
Sindia was to be conciliated by the restoration of peace. 
Gohud and Gwalior. The possession of Dehly was deemed un- 
fortunate ; and the city should be given up to Sindia, the emperor 
being removed to Calcutta or some other city nearit. The territory 
acquired west of the Jumna sbould also be relinquished. On the 
other hand, should Holkar prove reasonable, all his family do- 
minions were to be restored to him. Lake was then in active 
negotiation with Sindia, and withheld communication of his in- 
structions until their conclusion. He wrote a spirited remon- 
strance to Lord Cornwallis, but he had died before it reached 
him. Holkar, unable to restrain himself, and seeing ,,.,. 
he had little hope from Sindia, set out for the Punjab at Invades the 
the head of about 15,000 men. He evaded detachments *“"*” 
sent to intercept him ; but Lord Lake was in his rear, and 
pursued him with five regiments of cavalry and four of gir george 
infantry into the Punjib. Sir George Barlow, the Farlow suc 
senior member of Council, had succeeded the Marquess Cornwallts. 
Cornwallis; but this did not interfere with the conclusion of the 
treaty with Sindia, which was effected on November 22; and the 
particulars need not be enumerated, as, together with the confir- 
mation of the treaty of Surjee Anjengaom, all minor subjects of 
dispute were amicably settled. Holkar had perhaps hoped for 
assistance from the Sikhs, and to excite their chief, Runjeet Singh, 
against the British Government; but they were immovable, only 
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professing their willingness to mediate between him and Lord 
Holkar sces ake, who had advanced to Amritsur; and IJolkar, 
for peace. = finding his own dominions closed against him, and 
being totally helpless, now sued for terms. Lord Lake had al- 
ready in his possession Lord Cornwallis’s instructions, and had no 
authority for modifying them, as Sir George Barlow had adopted 
the same policy. Holkar, therefore, obtained much easier terms 
than he expected, or indeed deserved. His own dominions were 
restored and secured to him, but he had to renounce all right to 
Paducs Boondee and Rampoor, and to accept the Chumbul as 
peweewith his northern boundary. The treaty was afterwards 
Holkar. modified by Sir George Barlow, who restored Rampoor 
to Holkar, and in his declared policy of non-interference, left the 
Rajah of Boondee to his fate. Thus, for a period, the transactions 
with the Mahratta States came to aclose. Each was left in possession 
of his own proper dominions, a strictly non-interferent policy had 
begun, and it remained with their ‘several rulers to maintain this 
policy by their own good faith and moderation to the British 
Government, and to each other. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR GEORGE BARLOW (concluded)—THE 
APPOINTMENT OF LORD MINTO, 1805 To 1809. 


THE pulicy of the Marquess Wellesley, and the tenor of all his acts, 
Character op Were directed as well to the preservation of the territories 
Lord Welles- of the native powers of India as to that of general 
‘ers policy. peace and amity to themselves. Accustomed, as the 
narrative of history shows, to make and unmake treaties as they 
pleased, to plunder each others’ dominions on any or no provoca- 
tion, they would be bound to one common superior power to 
observe mutual good faith. His policy was the very reverse of 
aggressive; and while a general peace on a sound footing was 
established, all native powers were left free and independent in the 
administration of their dominions, and only ensured condign punish- 
ment in the event of any deliberate breach of faith. When it is 
considered how deeply the peace of India affected the existence 
of millions of its people; how terribly the whole country had 
suffered, and was still enduring the ravages of war, which had 
hardly ceased for nearly a hundred years, it seems strange now, 
that so great and so humane a policy as Lord Wellesley’s was 
not only unrecognised by the ministry of England, but directly 
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opposed, and another substituted, which, in the words of Sir George 
Barlow, allowed the national interests of England in yto contrast 
India to rest upon ‘ the certain operation of contending "jiyb° 
and circumscribed interests among the States, whose ®dopted. 
independence will admit of their individual views of rapine, 
encroachment, and ambition.’ Native States were, therefore, to 
be left to themselves, to fight with and plunder each other as 
they pleased ; and all that would remain to the English was, that 
they should be passive witnesses of these conflicts so long as they 
were not attacked. 

Nor was it to future contingencies alone that the new policy 
was directed. Had it been possible, every subsidiary alliance 
would have been cancelled, and the native powers of India left to 
the chances of lawless anarchy. Happily, however, this detestable 
course was impossible; and as it were as a premonitory example, 
Holkar soon displayed the effects of the liberty which the treaty 
had accorded to him As Lord Lake was obliged to return quickly 
from the Punjab, he left Holkar to follow, who delibe- yoixars 
rately plundered the country as far as Jeypoor, where Fxoryion 
he extorted 18 lacs—180,000/.—from the rajah. The Poor 
agents of this unfortunate prince in vain appealed to Lord Lake, 
and even upbraided him with inaction and want of faith; but his 
hands were now tied, and being unnble to produce any effect on the 
governor-general, he resigned his political functions. 
Holkar next fell wpon the Rajah of Boondee, who 
had been conspicuous for his loyalty to the English, and ravaged 
his country without any interference or remonstrance on the part 
of the governor-general. He put his own nephew Khundy Rao and 
his brother Khassee Rio to death; and it is impossible to con- 
jecture to what extent his violent conduct might not have ex- 
tended—for he continued to cast cannon, and increase his mili- 
tary preparations—when, partly from habitual intemperance, and 
partly from constitutional tendency, he became afflicted |... ne. 
with furious mania, and was placed under restraint, in comes 
which condition he continued till he died, on October 20, and dies. 
1811. 

Although Malwah and Rajpootana, under the effect of this 
non-interferent policy, continued the arena for the struggles 
of Ameer Khan, Sindia, the Rajpoot chieftains, and many 
petty chiefs, by whom the country was desolated, yet it is pro- 
bable that the affairs of Hyderabad were the first direct means of 
convincing Sir George Barlow of its inadvisability. The Nizam 
considered himself, like others, at liberty to pro- tneriguesat 
secute new plans; and opened communications with Hyderabad. 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Péshwah, the object of which, however, 
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did not appear certain, except a general desire to be rid of English 
control. ‘This feeble attempt at the establishment of a new league 
was, however, instantly repressed by the governor-general. Meer 
Allum, the minister, who had been obliged to take refuge at the 
British Residency, was re-established in his authority, when Rajah 
Mohiput Rém, under whose advice the hostile combination had 
been planned, commenced plundering the country, but was 
quickly subdued. As peace had now ensued, Sir George Barlow 
had leisure to apply himself to the financial concerns 
of the State, and the reduction of expenditure soon 
placed them on an easy footing. The local administration of the 
new provinces of Cuttack, Bundelkhund and the Dooah, was also 
well established, the previous experience of the governor-yeneral 
giving him considerable advantage in questions of executive detail. 

The family of Tippoo Sooltan had, it will be remembered, been 
Mutiny at _—‘ located in the fortress of Vellore, with a strong garrison 
eure: of part of a European and two whole native regiments. 
On July 10, 1806, the native regiments mutinied ; and at three in the 
morning, when the Europeans were asleep, attacked them, pouring 
volley after volley into their barrack-rooms, and shooting the 
officers as they came out of their houses. News of this rising was 
taken to Arcot, nine miles distant, and Colonel Gillespie, of 
the 19th Dragoons, at the head of a squadron and two field-guns, 
galloped to Vellore, blew open the gate, and with the assistance 
of the survivors of the 69th, the mutineers were soon shot down, 
sabred or captured—but they had killed 82 and wounded 91 
of the 69th, and killed 13 officers. This movement, though it 
Causes of the Was traced to other causes—of new regulations regard- 
aUORE ing dress and caps—was not supposed to be without the 
complicity of the Mysore family, whose standard was hoisted by 
the mutineers, and they were removed to Calcutta. Subsequent 
inquiry proved that the movement had been an essentially military 
one, as the whole of the Madras native army was, at thetime, dis- 
gusted by vexatious interference with established practices. On 
Lord W. Bentinck, then governor of Madras, however, the chief 
consequences fell, for he was recalled from his administration ; 
but unjustly, for no time had been allowed him for explanation of the 
circumstances which had in reality led to the mutiny. No rising 
SirGeorge oF other demonstration in favour of the Mysore family 
Barlow 4 followed, and the apprehensions which had existed, par- 
to Madras. ticularly in England, in regard to general disaffection, 
subsided graduaily. Sir George Barlow was transferred from 
Lord Minto Bengal to the government of Madras, in place of Lord 
arrivesas = WW, Bentinck, and Lord Minto, who had been President 


governor: 


general. of the Board of Control, arrived in Calcutta in July 1807. 


Finance. 
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Coinciding with the policy of his predecessors Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir G. Barlow, Lord Minto found India at peace, | pasos 
with the exception of Bundelkhund, the petty chiefs of Bundel- 
which, continuing their hereditary lawless opposition to saad, 
any superior government, had proved themselves as intractable as 
in the times of the Moghul emperors. Lord Lake, indeed, if his 
actions had been unfettered, would speedily have disposed of 
them, by the reduction of their strongholds; but Sir George Bar- 
low refusing to second him, had temporized with the difficulty, 
and their resistance, accompanied with rapine and plunder, con- 
tinued to be maintained. Lord Minto, however, at wurch are 
once reversed this policy, and declared that the British suppressed. 
Government had no resource but to interfere for the ‘suppression 
of intestine disorder.’ All the great fortresses were therefore 
captured in succession by General Martindell, the most important 
Operation being the reduction of Kalinjer, always supposed to be 
impregnable ; and the banditti which had desolated the province, 
deprived of shelter and encouragement, were gradually suppressed. 

In the year 1807, an embassy from the Emperor Napoleon to 
Persia, under General Gardanne, excited the apprehensions of the 
Governments at home and in India; and Lord Minto began to 
renew negotiations with the powers on the north-western fron- 
tier, the nearest to India being that of the Sikhs, now consoli- 
dated under Runjeet Singh. The Afghans, to whom the Punjab 
had belonged, were broken into parties after the |... 
death of Ahmed Shah Doordnee; and no longer able gain the 
to maintain themselves against the Sikhs, had evacu- *"” = 
ated the province as far as the Indus, while the Sikhs had gradu- 
ally established a federation of their principal clans, This, at 
first, was in many respects weak and disunited. Churut Singh, 
the grandfather of Runjeet, was the first to take advantage 
of intestine disagreements, and his son Maha Singh followed 
his example with greater success; but it was not till , baceees 
Runjeet Singh, by his own ability and bravery, had underRunjeet 
overcome all opposition, that the confederacy attained ~"®" 
its real strength. There were other Sikh States lying east of the 
Sutlej river, whose rulers had kept aloof from the Sikh confedera- 
tion, and refused allegiance to Runjeet Singh. They 4.1 casos 
had been obliged to submit to Sindia, but were now enat of tho 
practically independent, and desired the protection cf remain in- 
the British Government, with whom the chief of them “?*"“*"* 
had maintained friendly relations. Runjeet Singh, however, 
desired to extend his dominions to the Jumna river; and taking 
advantage of a quarrel between the Rajahs of Putialla and 
Nabha, in which the latter called for his interposition, crossed 
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the Sutlej in 1807, and laid contributions upon the province of 
Sirhind. 

Fearing a repetition of the visit, and being unable to oppose an 
aries eidiva invasion if it were made, the chiefs sent agents to 
the protec- Dehly in 1808, imploring the protection of the British 
British Government. Onthe other hand, Runjeet Singh asserted 
Governments his authority over the whole of these Sikh States. It 
became, therefore, a question, the solution of which admitted of 
no delay, whether these Sikh States should be supported, and the 
river Sutlej declared the boundary between the British and the 
Sikhs, or whether Runjeet Singh should be allowed to advance to 
the Jumna. Under the apprehensions of French influence, com- 
andthetr ined with a real desire to protect States who were un- 
requestis mistakably friendly, Lord Minto set aside the non- 
oe interference policy, and determined to protect Sirhind. 
To this end, he dispatched a young Bengal civilian, Mr. Metcalfe, 
. already distinguished for his political ability and firmness, as 
Mr. Metealfes CuVoy to Runjeet Singh : preparing at the same time to 
Rove’ maintain his demand by force of arms, should negotia- 
Singh. tion prove unavailing. Mr. Metcalfe'’s mission was 
conducted with profound ability and a patient courage and 
determination, which, even under threats and insults, never failed 
Treatyop him; and on April 25, 1809, treaty with Runjeet 
Auriteur, Singh was concluded at Amritsur, not however before 
General Ochterlony had advanced with an army to the banks of 
the Sutlej, and declared the chiefs of Sirhind to be under the 
Thesutiey Protection of the British Government. It is due to 
becomes the the memory of Runjeet Singh, to state that this treaty 
frontier. was observed by him with absolute fidelity as long as 
he lived : and thus the British frontier was extended to Loodhiana, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, where a small force was stationed, 
with the full concurrence of all concerned. 

About the same time, an embassy under the Hon. Mount- 
Embassy to Stuart Elphinstone was sent to the Afghan king, 
Fao tiee, Shah Soojah, who resided at Peshdwur, also directed 
atone. against the admission of French influence. The object 
was not well understood by the Afghan king, who was at the 
time helpless, in consequence of his brother's rebellion ; and he 
applied for assistance in men or money, to recover Kabool and 
Kandahar, which had been wrested from him. This, however, 
was not granted by Lord Minto, though advised by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, to the extent of ten lacs of rupees, and the embassy was 
withdrawn; its proceedings, however, proved most valuable, in 
the interesting record of them written by the young envoy, and 
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in his accounts of @ people, and their country, then comparatively 
unknown. 

The embassy to Persia, where French influence was for the time 
in the ascendant, was very nearly the cause of awar |, 
with that power, which, in the sequel, was happily embassy to 
averted. Sir Harford Jones was appointed envoy by *“*™ 
the ministry and the Court of Directors; but Lord Minto desired 
an embassy of his own, and dispatched Colonel Malcolm, who 
proceeded as far as Shiréz, where he was directed by the king to 
place himself in communication with his son. At this treatment 
Colonel Malcolm took offence and returned to Calcutta, advising a 
demonstration in force against Kurrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf. In this view Lord Minto concurred, and the expedition was 
even determined upon; but Sir Harford Jones, who had proceeded 
to Persia from Bombay before Lord Minto had known of Colonel 
Malcolm’s retirement, contrived to effect the object of the 
mission; the French alliance was abandoned by treaty, which 
was confirmed by Lord Minto, and in order to establish direct 
friendly relations with the government of India, Colonel Malcolin 
was dispatched again, with good effect, in 1809, and the king was 
reconciled as much by his ready wit as by the general tenor of 
the negotiations. Both ambassadors were, however, superseded 
in 1810, by the appointment, by the crown, of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
who continued to reside at the Persian court as permanent envoy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD MINTO (concluded\, 
1809 to 1813. 


As if it had been necessary to prove, by practical illustration, 
the mischiefs which would arise out of a strictly non- ameer 
interferent policy, the case of Ameer Khan occurred in Rtane 
1809. This chieftain had been an ally of Jeswunt Rao movements. 
Holkar in his predatory operations ; and had taken an active part, 
now on one side and now on the other, in the wars and revolutions 
of Northern India. The Patans, the descendants of the Afghan 
soldiers of the former empire, formed a numerous class in the 
country ; and were not as yet in any way changed in character, 
being fierce, restless, and unwilling to adopt cultivation or other 
means of peaceful employment. Of them, Ameer Khan was re- 
engnised as the head: and he supported a large body of them from 
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the revenues of districts which he had wrested from weaker powers 
than himself. Ile had also collected around him a large body of 
irregular horsemen, who, subsisting upon plunder alone, had 
gradually increased with every Mahratta army, and were called 
Pindhérees. In 1809, no longer able to support his increasing 
followers, Ameer Khan left Rajpootana at the head of 40,000 
He attacks  Uorse and 24,000 Pindhérees, and on pretence of a 
the Rajah of claim on the Rajah of Nagpoor for jewels said to have 

“greet been deposited with him by Holkar, crossed the Ner- 
budda, and attacked his territory. 

According to the strict letter of the non-interferent policy, 
Changein Lord Minto would have had no pretence for noticing 
Lord Minto’s Ameer Khan so long as his ravages were confined to 
ee native States; but happily the governor-general had 
become sensible of the evils which would accompany these out- 
rages: and without application from the Rajah of Berar, forces 
Forres sent Were ordered into the field, when Ameer Khan was 
against directed to withdraw into his own territory. It was in 

" vain that he remonstrated, and even pleaded the provi- 
sions of the treaty with Holkar, on whose behalf he professed 
himself to be acting: Lord Minto was resolved to repress the first 
efforts of predatory warfare in Central India, and the British forces 
continued to advance. It is only to be regretted that such inten- 
tions were not fully carried out, and that one severe example was 
who tsforcead Not made. Ameer Khan was checked, but not sup- 
to retire. pressed. He retired upon Indoor, and his territories, 
which had been occupied, were restored to him; but no diminution 
of his forces was required, and in the sequel it will be admitted, 
with what bad effects such precaution, at least, had been over- 
looked. Lord Minto, in truth, was still afraid of the non-interfe- 
rent edict of the Court of Directors: and yet it is curious to observe 
in the history of this transaction, that he was actually blamed by 
the court for the very moderation to which he had considered 
himself constrained. 

In the year 1809 vigorous proceedings for the suppression of 
Suppression Piracy were undertaken in India, and in the Persian 
of piracy. Gulf. The pirates of the western coasts, issuing from 
the small ports of the Kolapoor and Sawuntwurree States, still 
preyed upon coasting vessels; the ports themselves were, there- 
fore, occupied. In the Persian Gulf, the pirate stronghold of Ras- 
el-Khyma was attacked and captured, with several other places. 
The fleets, as they actually proved to be, of piratical vessels, were 
invariably burned, and though the Arabs defended themselves 
with great desperation, they were everywhere defeated. 

In the same year all the Portuguese settlements in India were 
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held by British detachments, in consequence of the occupation 
of Portugal by Napoleon; and a force was dispatched occupation 
to Macdo, in China—the first occasion of British troops pf torn. 
being employed in that country—for the same pur- #essions 
pose. No resistance was made by the governor of Macao, but the 
Viceroy of Canton protested against the location in any part of 
the country of a foreign force, and refused to allow trade to con- 
tinue. The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the former 
good understanding re-established. 

On November 30, 1810, the important island of Mauritius was 
surrendered to the British Government. Lord Minto , suaiiee 
had fitted out this expedition with great care and against the 
efliciency. 6,300 European infantry, 2,000 seamen and peers 
marines, and 3,000 Sepoys, backed by one ship of the line and 
thirteen frigates, formed an overwhelming force, to which the 
French governor submitted without resistance. This measure had 
become imperative. Mauritius was the great French naval station 
in the Indian seas, and the effects of the depredations on Indian 
commerce by its frigates and privateers had become very serious 
indeed. In one year the company had lost six fine ships, valued 
at half a million sterling. 

Meanwhile, the administration of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
had been neither tranquil nor easy. In 1808, the payment of the 
subsidy by the Rajah of Travancore had fallen into gyentsat 
arrears, and the Resident, Colonel Macaulay, attributing “sds 
the neglect to the conduct of the rajah’s minister, Vailoo Tumbee, 
requested his removal from office. This the minister syenrrection 
resented, and resisted by actual insurrection. Colonel 41 \alloo 
Macaulay was attacked in his house, and escaped with Travancore. 
difficulty ; and Colonel Chalmers, who commanded in Quilon, had 
not sufficient force to take the field against the rebels. On the 
arrival, however, of Colonel Picton, with H.M.’s 12th regiment, 
the minister’s forces, though 30,000 strong, with eighteen guns, 
were resolutely attacked on January 15, 1809, and defeated with 
great loss. Troops were now poured into Travancore, and Vailoo 
Tumbee, whose followers had deserted him, was found dying of 
self-inflicted wounds in a pagoda where he had taken refuge. 
His insurrection had been marked by savage cruelty in the murder 
of twelve men of H.M.’s 12th regiment, who had fallen into his 
hands, and of Surgeon Hume, from whom he had previvusly 
received medical services; and he had put to death 2,000 native 
Christians in cold blood on account of their religion. The rela- 
tions of the States of Travancore and Cochin continued, however, 
to be unsatisfactory. Their subsidies were irregularly paid, and 
the internal administration of both was unsound and inefficient. 
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By the treaty of 1805, the British Government was authorised, in 
the event of irregularity, to assume the direct management of the 
local administrations, and this measure was carried out, as it 
already existed in the case of Tanjore. 

In the year 1809, the retrenchments in the military service, as 
Diseontentor 28d previously been the case in Bengal, excited much 
the Madras = and deeply laid discontent among the European officers 
ei of the Madras army, and to a great extent they were 
sympathised with, if not actually encouraged, by General Mao= 
dowall, the commander-in-chief, who had his own special grievance 
in having been denied a seat in Council by the Court of Directors. 
He resigned his office, and embarked for England in 1809; but the 
vessel he had sailed in foundered at sea. He had left, however, 
abundant seeds of discord. Colonel Munro, quartermaster-general 
Bui of the army, had been directed to report upon the con- 
Colonel tract of tents, which was lucrative to officera in com- 

saa mand of regiments, and had been hitherto, like most 
others, much abused. Colonel Munro’s report offended the officers 
of the army generally, and also General Macdowall, who placed 
him under arrest, for the purpose of being tried by court-martial ; 
but he was released by the Government, and the commander-ir- 
chief retorted, in an intemperate general order, which was promul- 
gated to the army, in their official capacity, by Colonel Cuppage 
and Major Boles, the adjutant and deputy-adjutant-general. 
and of Major Colonel Cuppage sailed for England, but perished at 
Beles: sea. Major Boles remained, but was deprived of his 
appointment. His cause was now taken up by the whole of the — 
Mutinous JSuropean officers of the army, and those of several 
proceedings. gtations were in actual mutiny, which in several in- 
stances proceeded to outbreaks; the officers of the Hyderabad, 
Jaulnah, and Masulipatam forces had even determined to march 
their troops upon Madras. Colonel Malcolm was dispatched to 
Masulipatam to endeavour to restore order; but he failed, and re- 
gaat ported that submission by Government would be the best 
Barlaw's = measure. Sir George Barlow, however, was not to be 
measures —_ intimidated. He satisfied the native officers and Sepoys, 
and they remained faithful. The only actual outbreak which 
occurred was at Seringapatam, where the European officers of the 
garzison shut the gates of the fort and cannonaded the detachment 


The of royal troops sent against them ; but they eventually 
mutinous —_ submitted, as did all the other stations and garrisons, 
submit. and the full authority of Government was confirmed by 


their penitential letter. Lord Minto, alarmed by the crisis, had 
proceeded to Madras in September 1809; but it was already past. 
Some of the ringleaders were punished by being cashiered, and 
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sixteen by dismissal. and the whole proceeding was closed by the 
recal of Sir George Barlow, who, though he had displayed equal 
firmness with Clive ona similar occasion—a merit which was fully 
accorded to him—had undoubtedly given provocation . fists 
to the army in his conduct to Major Boles, and other- Barlow ts 
wise, before the discontent commenced. oes 

As Holland had become a portion of the French empire, it was 
resolved to reduce the Dutch possessions in the East; action 
and in 1810, Amboyna was captured, with Ternate and pint tne 
Banda; but the operations against Java, which had sessions. 
been reinforced from Europe, required a larger force Expedition 
than had hitherto been employed. As soon, therefore, *&™"* 7°" 
as the Mauritius expedition was at liberty, it was directed by 
Lord Minto against the island. The troops, about 13,000 strong, 
European and native, assembled at Malacca on June 1, gecompanied 
1811, under the command of Sir Samuel Achmuty, and Py tne | 
Were accompanied by the governor-general himself, seneral. 
though only as a volunteer. The French army, European and 
native, in Java, amounted to 17,000 men. The English furces 
reached Batavia on August 4, and the city submitted on the 7th; 
but the main body of the French army had taken up capture ot 
a very strong position at Cornelis, which had been vmells 
strengthened by field-works thrown up by General Jansaen and 
was believed impregnable. After several days’ operations, the 
flank of the position was turned by a splendid attack made by 
General Gillespie, of Vellore celebritv, and by a simultaneous 
charge in front, the whole position was carried, and the enemy 
pursued for many miles; but the loss on both sides had been very 
severe. Eighty-five British officers and about 900 men-were killed 
and wounded, and the French slain on the field were computed at 
1,500; 6,000 soldiers were captured, with nearly 300 pieces of 
cannon. General Janssen retired into the eastern part of the 
island ; but was ultimately obliged to capitulate, and the Sooltan 
of Joje Kurta, who had assembled an army, and held his capital 
with 17,000 men, was attacked by General Gillespie, who carried 
the place by storm, capturing 100 guns with which the forts were 
manned, and inflicted some loss upon the sooltan’s ;,., 
army. Java was now subdued, and the people sub- subdued. 
mitted easily to their conquerors. General Gillespie was left in 
command of the army, and the administration was confided to 
Mr., afterwards Sir, Siamford Raffles, who justified the appoint- 
ment by his ability in the management of his new and peculiar 
duties. The Court of Directors had indeed ordered the abandon- 
ment of the island, should it be captured; but in deliberately 
disobeying this order, the governor-genéral acted with wisdom 
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and true humanity; and it is difficult to realise the heartless 
policv which had influenced the court in dictating the dispatch. 
When Lord Minto returned to Calcutta, he found it necessary 
First to take measures against the Pindhaérees, who, no longer. 
againstthe ble to follow native armies, had commenced indis- 
Pindbarees. criminate plunder; and it is necessary to sketch briefly 
the antecedents of the principal leaders. In 1808, two persons, 
: Iiurrun and Burrun, who had been attached to Sindia, 
Pindhiree | were employed by the Rajah of Nagpoor, to ravage the 
ins territories of the Nawab of Bhopél, with whom he was 
at war; and the mischief they had created was incalculable. On 
their return to Nagpoor, the rajah, as was commonly the case, 
imprisoned Burrun, and extorted from him all he could of the 
plunder. Hurrun escaped, but died; and his two sons, Wasil 
Mahomed and Dost Mahomed, continued their father’s profession 
and authority. The leadership of Burrun’s band was conferred by 
the family and dependents upon Cheetoo, who had already 
attracted the notice of Dowlut Réo Sindia, from whom he had 
received an estate and its appanage. These three men eventu- 
ally became the most daring leaders of the whole of the Pindhé- 
rees of Central and Northern India; but there was still a fourth, 
Kureem Khan, a Patin, who was perhaps the most celebrated of 
all. Sindia, from his irrepressibly lawless disposition to plunder, 
and for outrages in his own territory, had at one time imprisoned 
Kureem Khan; but he eventually released him on payment of a 
heavy fine. HKureem now rose higher than before ; and for a time 
was joined by Cheetoo; and he became so mischievous, that he 
was again imprisoned at Indore. 
It is impossible to follow the depredations of the Pindhérees 
a for four years, 1807 to 1811--12, in Central India, which 
predations ° oe ° 
of the | were confined to native territories; but in 1812, em- 
’  pboldened by success, Dost Mahomed swept through 
Bundelkhund, plundering unresisted as far as Gya, and escaped free. 
Lord Minto might well now ask the Court of Directors, whose 
detestably selfish policy he was carrying out in only too obedient 
a spirit, whether he could longer observe a strict neutrality amidst 
these scenes of disorder and outrage, ‘or refuse to listen to the 
calls of suffering humanity, and interfere to protect weak native 
States who called upon us for assistance.’ For several years in 
succession, the Pindhérees had roamed over Central India, Raj- 
pootana, Berar, and the Nizam’s dominions, increasing in numbers, 
an strength, and daring, year by vear, and inflicting tor- 
enon-inter- ° . ° 
ferent policy ture, misery, and desolation, on every province they 
theirevp -mercileasly plundered. These acts had been correctly 
preasion. —_ known in England; but not a line was written, or a 
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soldier moved to prevent them. It cannot be doubted that had 
Lord Minto been free to act, they would have been summarily 
checked and suppressed. Now, indeed, the ‘company’ were 
touched to the quick by the invasion of one of their own prov- 
inces; but till the reply from England arrived, Lord Minto was 
AS little a free agent as ever. 

In other respects his administration was just, and, as far as his 
powers extended, comprehensive; and he was thoroughly Character of 
respected by the native princes and people of India. Mri dete 
In his civil administration, he was at once liberal and “"- 
practical, and the measures applied for the suppression of dacoity, 
the normal crime of Bengal, were to a great extent effective; but 
the police administration still continued inefficient, and in many 
respecta scandalous and oppressive to the people. He took much 
interest in the maintenance of native literature; but it is strange 
that at the same time he was neutralising, as far as possible, the 
efforts of Christian missionaries, and preventing their attempts to 
spread true knowledge among the people. It may be questionable | 
whether he really approved of the orders he received from the 
Court of Directors on this subject, which, like those of the non- 
interference policy, he had not sufficient determination to set 
aside ; and it still required many years of experience to induce the 
executive Government to manifest to the peuple of India that the 
English were neither ashamed of their religion, nor the promulga- 
tion of the knowledge they possessed. Lord Minto’s financial 
administration had been very creditable. If he had not succeeded 
in reducing the debt, he had at least been able to pay off old loans 
raised at twelve per cent. per year, by others raised at six; which 
showed a healthier state of public credit than had previously 
existed, and carried with it a proportional diminution of expendi- 
ture. Before he left India, at the close of 1813, he was jora arinto 
impressed with an opinion that there was not a cloud !c#ves India 
to dim the political atmosphere, except the Pindhérees, in regard 
to whose suppression he wrote fully and earnestly. As the reward 
of his eminent services he was created Earl Minto, a dignity 
which he did not long enjoy, as he died the year after his arrival 
in England. Earl Minto was succeeded as governor- ye jp suc. 
general by the Earl of Moira, who had been nominated ceeded by the 
to the office nearly two years before, but whose depar- Moira. 
ture had been delayed. 
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BOOK YI. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 1813 To 
1816—THE GOORKHA WAR. 


WueEn Lord Minto left Calcutta, political events had not been so 
condition of tr80quil as before, in all respects : and had he remained 
the native he would have had the several questions to deal with 
eae that speedily occupied the attention of Lord Moira, 
who wrote there were no less than seven of a pressing character, 
which he found he had to settle. The fact was at last proved, 
that the non-interferent policy had been misunderstood by the 
native powers: and in some instances they had become over- 
bearing and intractable. In Central India, matters continued in 
the same state as before; but the armed classes of the country 
were augmenting the ranks of Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the Pindhdrees; and every petty chieftain was supporting 
levies as well for his own protection, as to strike in whenever a 
general mélée should commence. Lord Moira was a man of ma- 
ture age and experience, he had taken part against Lord Welles- 
ley’s policy in England, and had belonged ostensibly to the 
non-interference school of Eastern politicians; but on his arrival in 
India, affairs which admitted of no delay, and which had arisen 
out of the previous inaction of the English authorities, were early 
forced upon his attention, and gave that tone of decision to his 
political acts which continued, with such eventful results, through- 
out his administration. 

Among the last political questions with which Lord Minto 
Relations Dad been occupied before he left India, was that of re- 
with Nipal. lations with the Goorkha State of Nipaél, whose do- 
minions consisted of a broad fertile valley lying between the 
lower, or southern, range of the Himalayas and the northern. 
The frontier on the British side extended nearly from Dehly to 
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Bengal, and had never been properly defined. The Goorkha State 
had been established by an invasion of the valley, in |. sents 
the fourteenth century, by Rajpoots, who had gradu- of the 

ally conquered the former Tibetian possessors ; and of ee 
them, one family had gradually extended its authority over all. 
The inhabitants had become for the most part converts to Brah- 
minical Hindooism ; they were divided into classes, and of these, 
the military was brave and reliant. While they defended their 
own territory to the south, the Goorkhas had attempted con- 
quests in China; but had been driven back, and forced to pay 
tribute. Foiled in their attempts northwards, they had made 
gradual encroachments upon the country lying south of their 
mountains, the whole of the northern frontier of Oudh became 
insecure, and they finally demanded and seized two districts of 
that province, Bootwul and Seoréj. 

Lord Minto’s negotiations with the Goorkha court had been 
abortive, and he had been obliged to threaten the re-occupation 
of these districts by force of arms; but no reply had been re- 
ceived to his demand. The governor-general, therefore, directed 
immediate action upon the question, and the town of Bootwul 
was occupied by the police. It now became a question of peace 
or war among the Nipalese, and many of their Council tne nipitese 
declared for peace; but the majority were for war, ‘eclare war, 
which was entered upon with great enthusiasm. The prospect of 
driving back the ‘cowards who had failed to take Bhurtpoor,’ 
with the certainty of unlimited plunder, were temptations too 
strong to be resisted; but their whole army did not 
exceed 12,000 men, and they had no guns. On May at ofleer of 
29, 1814, they attacked the police at Bootwul, and °° 
murdered the native officer and eighteen of his men in cold blood. 
This cruel act admitted of no hesitating policy. Lord Moira was 
then travelling in the upper provinces, and had visited Lukhnow, 
where his honourable and dignified treatment of the Naw&b so 
deeply impressed that prince, that he offered a loan of 1,000,000/. 
sterling for the war, which was accepted ; and though more than 
half was unfortunately applied by the Council of Calcutta, in 
the absence of Lord Moira, to the liquidation of an old loan, the 
balance enabled him to enter upon vigorous proceedings. On the 
west of the Goorkha frontier, General Ochterlony took ere 
post with 6,000 men. General Gillespie having arrived troops take 
from Java, advanced with 3,500 troops on the east; and "? Po#tion® 
the two central columns were one of 4,500 men under General 
J. S. Wood, and one of 8,000 under General Marley, which was 
to move direct upon Khatmandoo, the Goorkha capital. In all, 
therefore, 22,000 troops were employed for the campaign, with 

PP 
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60 guns; but never, in any war in which the English had been 
previously engaged, was more incapacity displayed. 

The first attack was made by General Gillespie, with his ac- 
Deathot  CUStomed desperate valour, on the fort of Kalungah, 
General which he endeavoured to carry by a coup de matin, on 
GHleeple. October 3, 1814; but was shot through the heart in a 
vain attempt to rally the storming party, which had failed, after 
a loss of 20 officers and 220 men, killed and wounded. On the 
arrival of a battering-train from Dehly, the fort was breached, 
and Colonel Manbey attempted to storm it; but was repulsed, 
nee with a loss of 680 killed and wounded. The garrison 
defenceot had originally consisted of 600 Goorkhas, who had 
saa ae already inflicted a loss of nearly double their number 
on the invaders, and being reduced to only seventy men, their 
brave commander evacuated the now untenable fort and escaped. 
By this successful resistance, the Goorkhas had at once esta- 
blished a high reputation as soldiers, and were proporticnally 
dreaded by the Sepoys, who were utterly unaccustomed to moun- 
tain warfare. 

General Martindell’s operations against the fortified position of 
Aces Jythuk were not more fortunate, for it proved so strong, 
Martindell that he was held at bay. General Ochterlony, after 


faila against 


dythut,and obtaining some success over the Goorkha officer op- 
yenera 


Ochterlony posed to him, Umur Singh Thapa, was unable to force 
parcial’ the highest of the enemy’s positions, and the winter 
aia coming on, prevented further operations in the upper 
ranges of the mountains. 

The central and largest force had no better success; and General 
ee Marley proved utterly incompetent for the enterprise 
Barley fe of advancing upon the capital. He lost the whole of 

* two important detachments, with their guns and stores, 
which he had sent to effect diversions from the main attack, and 
sich thie: which were cut off by the Goorkhas. He then re- 
and deserta tired, as he professed, to guard the frontier, and was 

even reinforced by Lord Moira with two European 
regiments; but on February 10, 1815, he, as it were, deserted 
Ciera from the army, leaving it privately by night and pro- 
road any «ceeding to Dinapoor. General George Wood was ap- 
falls. pointed to succeed him, and 1n a skirmish with the 
enemy they lost 400 men, leaving the road to the capital open ; 
but the general had neither the courage nor the capacity to avail 
himself of the circumstance. General J. 8S. Wood’s operations 
General 3.8, Were of asimilar character. He advanced about the 
ivang’ —- middle of December, and was conducted by a guide, in 
retreats. the interest of the enemy, to the stockaded position of 
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Jeetpoor, which he failed to carry, and retreated within the 
frontier. Thus the first campsign of 1814-15 ended _ , rine 
disastrously, with the exception of the division under campaign of 
General Ochterlony, which maintained the position it aii 
had won in the most stupendous country of all. His force con- 
tinued to be animated with the highest ardour, and were impatient 
to be led on; but the other troops were disheartened, if nut actu- 
ally intimidated. 

The crisis was indeed a momentous one ; for the British opera- 
tions had been watched with intense anxiety in every threatening 
native State of India. Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, spect of 
and the Péshwah were known to be preparing a league States 
against the English power; and some of their forces took up 
threatening positions. Sindia’s army was advanced to the frontier. 
Ameer Khan, who represented Holkar, assembled an army of 25,000 
men with 125 guns, and threatened Agra. Runjeet Singh, with 
20,000 men, moved to the Sutlej, and the whole of the Pindhfree 
chiefs were engaged by the Péshwah to assemble and act when called 
upon. To provide against this formidable combination, .,_.. 
the Madras army was moved northwards,a Bombay force tionary 
occupied Guzerat, and the Bengal army was increased 
to 80,000 men. While these arrangements were in progress, the 
threatening aspect of affairs moderated. Ameer Khan, who had 
been the most boastful, began to ravage Rajpootana ; Sindia’s army 
separated into two portions, and even the Pindhérees were inactive. 

Early in the spring of 1815, General Ochterlony’s force had 
carried every Goorkha position in the west, as faras , 
the fort of Malown. On April 16, this place was in- Goorkha 
vested, and on the 16th a spirited attack by the enemy ~ nis 
on the British positions was repulsed, with the heavy loss of 500 
men. At this time, the central hill district of Almérah had been 
occupied by Colonel Gardner, who had been formerly in Sindia’s 
service: and who, with some irregular forces raised in Bundelkhund, 
had already beaten the Goorkhas out of the Almérah district, and 
being assisted by Colonel Nicoll at the head of a division of British 
troops, the possession of Almérah itself was completed. Malown 
was now no longer tenable, and most of the Goorkha soldiery 
joined General Ochterlony. Ameer Singh would have continued 
to defend the fort; but, unwilling to sacrifice the re- ymtown 
maining few men that stood by him, he surrendered, "Tenders. 
and marched out with the honours of war. 

With one flank of their territory open, the Goorkha Council 
now proposed terms of peace, and agreed to the governor- ies 
general’s demands to cede all territory west of the KAty propose 
river, already occupied by General Ochterlony; to "™% 
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abandon their claims on the low country ; to cede the district of 
Execution of Sikkim, and to receive a British envoy as permanent 
u treaty. Resident. On these terms, the treaty was signed by the 
(soorkha agents on December 2, 1815, and by the governor-general 
at Calcutta; but peace was not yet to be established. Ameer 
Singh and his sons, the fiery defenders of Malown, arrived at Khat- 
mandoo, upbraided the Council for cowardice, and urged them to 
eee continue the war. This advice prevailed, and the treaty 
jx revoked by was revoked. Remonstrance was evidently useless. The 
the Goorkhas. -overncr-general had no resource but to commence the 
war anew, and General, now Sir David, Ochterlony, was selected 
en for the chief command and placed at the head of 17,000 
paign men. With these, he opened the campaign on Febru- 
renewed. —_ ary 10, 1816, determining to advance on the capital by 
the Chowrea Ghat pass. This he found had been rendered impreg- 
nable; but by the intelligence of Captain Pickersgill and the 
TheChowres guide department, another, though very rugged ascent, 
Guat turned. wag discovered to the left, and by it, General Ochter- 
lony, leading the third brigade, ascended in the night of February 
14, As the morning dawned, he found he had completely turned 
the flank of the enemy's position, who fled to Mukwanpoor. Sir 
Géinerai David, now joined by the fourth brigade, advanced on 
Ochteriony Mukwanpoor, within fifty miles of the capital. It 
the capital. was a strongly fortified position, but the outworks were 
carried, with a loss of upwards of 500 men by the enemy, and pre- 
parations were being made for the siege of the fort, when the 
aoe Council at Khatmandoo, seeing further resistance hope- 
executed; less, transmitted the treaty, duly executed, on March 
crthe xipat 2 No additional demands were made by Sir David 
poe Ochterlony, and the Goorkhas, notwithstanding many 
temptations to the contrary, have ever since maintained the peace 
of 1816 with perfect fidelity. Though they had fought valiantly, 
yet they had the good sense to perceive that the result of the 
campaign of 1815 had been the effect of chances which could 
never occur again, and that of 1816 was the true test of their 
Lord Motra possibility of resisting the English. For his masterly 
sented sot conduct of these affairs, Lord Moira was created Mar- 
Hastings. quess of Hastings, and to Sir David Ochterlony and 
the army were voted the thanks of the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors, with a pension of 1,000/. per annum to Sir David. The 
direct advantages gained by the British were the mountain pro- 
vinces of Kumfon and Gurhwél, which strengthened the flank of 
the north-west provinces very materially ; but the greatest benefit 
of all was the early and effectually permanent detachment of the 
Goorkhas from the machinations of the unstable and perfidious 
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princes of India. In reference to the details of the Nipél war, 
and in particular the stupendous operations of Sir David Ochter- 
lony’s force, the student is referred to Prinsep’s most interesting 
narrative of the campaign. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (continued), 
1816 To 1817. 


ALTHoveH Lord Minto, and now the Marquess of Hastings, had 
laid before the Court of Directors, in the fullest manner, ynon-inter- 
the necessity of suppressing the new predatory system [Sic of the 


established by the Pindhdérees and Ameer Khan in Sourtot. 
Central India, and which, as regarded the Pindhédrees, ll! prevails. 
had already been extended to Mirzapore in Bengal, to Guzerat, 
and to the dominions of his highness the Nizam, they still ad- 
hered to their policy of non-intervention, and upheld the opinion 
of Sir George Barlow, that in the disorders of native States lay 
the true safety of the company’s dominions. They replied to Lord 
Hastings’s earnest dispatch of September 29, 1815, that he was 
not at liberty to engage in operations with the Pindhdrees, ‘either 
with a view to utter extirpation, or in anticipation of expected 
danger,’ and they reiterated their orders in regard to the reduction 
of the army. But besides the Pindharees, there were other causes 
at work, which rendered intervention imperative and immediate. 
The Péshwah, although he had been re-established in his au- 
thority by the English, “had never ceased to intrigue ,. 
against them with “all the other Mahratta chieftains ; Péshwab's 
and when news of the first reverses against Nipél reached ain 
him, his schemes became more actively propagated. From the 
period of his restoration up to 1814, he had been employed in 
endeavouring to reduce the power of his feudal chiefs in the 
Southern Mahratta provinces; principally by inciting quarrels 
among themselves, the result of which had been almost perpetual 
warfare, and corresponding desolation of the country. For his 
own immediate protection he proposed, in 1813, to raise a brigade 
of Sepoys, to be commanded by English officers, to which no ob- 
jection was offered; and Captain Ford, of the Madras army, was 
selected to organise and command it. So far, his professions and 
outward acts bore the appearance of good faith; but they proved 
to be only a cloak to other and very perfidious designs. In 1813, 
Khooerojee Moodee, a Parsee, who had been employed as ayent 
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by the Péshwah with the Resident at Poona, was appointed to 
the charge of a province, and Trimbukjee Dainglia, originally 
@ spy, who had raised himself to favour by pandering to the 
Péshwah’s vices, was nominated in his room. Dainglia detested 
Europeans, and became his master’s counsellor and adviser in all 
schemes for throwing off allegiance to them, and once more es- 
tablishing the superiority of Mahratta domination. The purpose 
was excusable, if not indeed meritorious, considered as a national 
object; but the means employed, suggested by the narrow deceit- 
ful mind of the Péshwah, and the savage instinct of Dainglia, 
were detestable. 

The Mahratta army, which had fallen below its usual footing, be- 
The Peanwan 824 to be gradually increased in numbers and efficiency ; 
increases bis and distrusting his own subjects, the enlistment of Arabs 
sae and Gosains, and other foreign mercenaries, was carried 
on by the Péshwah under Trimbukjee’s advice. The secret agencies 
at the courts of Sindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan, were also re-established. In 1814, the existing differences 
The Gaikwar between the Gdikwar’s State and the Péshwah, arising 
sendes2 ~—_ out of the Gaéikwar’s farm of the Péshwah’s districts in 
Puona Guzerat, and the counter-claims of the Gdaikwar, re- 
quired final adjustment: and Gunga Dhur Shastree was nominated 
agent on the part of the Gaikwar, to effect a settlement at Poona. 
under British 10 sending this envoy, the Gdéikwar asked and obtained 
guarantee; the guarantee of the British Government for his safety, 
and it was already understood that, according to the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, a final arbitration should be made by the 
but without British in case the mutual negotiations broke down. 
Sneek. The mission was not successful. The Péshwah, under 
Dainglia’s advice, refused to continue the farm of the Guzerat 
districts, which were taken possession of by agents and troops 
sent for the purpose; and by means of these, local insurrections 
against the Gaikwar’s authority were fomented. The Shastree 
now prepared to leave Poona; but this might bring on a collision 
with the English, and he was importuned to stay, and was invited 
to accompany the Péshwah ona pilgrimage to the annual great 
Murder of —_-L08tival of Punderpoor, on the Bheema. Here, on the 
Gunga Dour night of July 14, shortly after he had quitted the 
Bbastrees —_ Péshwah’s presence, who had been unusually familiar 
and courteous, the unfortunate Shastree was attacked in the 
street, and almost cut to pieces. 

There was no doubt that the act bad been contrived by Trim- 
at theinati. bukjee Dainglia, and sanctioned by the Péshwah, for 
gation of the the complicity of both was proved afterwards by the 


‘shiwah and ‘ . 
Dainglia. — clearest evidence, At the same time, the actual motive 
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for the crime, beyond a desire to be rid of a man who preserved 
an honest opinion on the subject of his embassy, is not apparent. 
There was but one course for the Bombay Government; and the 
person of Trimbukjee was demanded by Mr. Elphinstone, the Resi- 
dent ;*but he was not surrendered till September 25, patngiis 
the intermediate time being occupied by considerations ®'rendered. 
whether or no it would be possible to oppose the British demand 
by force. This, however, being impossible, Trimbukjee was 
apprehended, and imprisoned in the fort of Tannah; .....W.. 
whence, on September 12, 1816, he effected his escape, 
in a somewhat romantic manner, retiring to the fastnesses of the 
mountains near Nassuk, where he was protected by their rude in- 
habitants. 

The Péshwah, by his friendly demeanour, continued for a time 
to overcome the suspicion whicb had attached itself to him, in 
regard to the proceedings of Trimbukjee Dainglia; but in truth at 
no period had he been so active in his intrigues through him with 
the several Mahratta chiefs and the Pindhadrees; and mm, 
he was secretly supplying his favourite with large sums Péshwah’s 
of money to raise troops. These levies soon appeared Dainglia. 
in considerable numbers, and their existence was noticed to the 
Péshwah by Mr. Elphinstone. Beyond affecting to consider thein 
ordinary insurgents, and sending out a party of horse to disperse 
them, the Péshwah took no further measures for their suppression ; 
but they were followed and routed by detachments of the sub- 
sidiary force—not, however, before one of their parties ipsam 
had murdered Lieutenant Warre of the Madras Artillery. Warre. 
These proceedings, and the now evident assistance Trimbukjee was 
receiving from the Péshwah, the repair of forts, and levies of new 
troops in all directions, duly reported by Mr. Elphin- y. sionin. 
stone, induced the governor-general to demand the nical 
arrest of the person who was instigating the Péshwah 
to hostility, within a month: and as a pledge for the the governor: 
fulfilment of his demand, that three principal forts °"°™" 
were to be placed in the hands of the English. The Péshwah at 
first absolutely refused compliance ; but on May 8, 1816, he agreed 
to the demand—not, however, before Poona had been surrounded 
by British troops; sent orders for the delivery of the fortresses, 
and issued a proclamation offering two lacs of rupees for Trim-— 
bukjee Dainglia, dead or alive. After this, on May 10, , | one 
8 new treaty was executed, by which the Péshwah even with the 
admitted the guilt of Trimbukjee, and agreed to sur "”**™ 
render his family as hostages till hisapprehension, He also ceded 
districts yielding thirty-four lacs a year, as an equivalent for the 
contingent of 5,000 horse and 3,0C0 infantry which had formed an 
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article of the treaty of Bassein, with the fort of Ahmednugger, 
and his rights north of the Nerbudda river; and he admitted the 
Toombuddra to the south, and the Nerbudda to the north, to 
be the boundaries of his dominions. The disputes with the 
Géikwar were also settled, and finally the Péshwah covenanted 
neither to send agents to, nor hold communication with, any foreign 
powers. 

The foregoing embrace the principal items of the treaty, which 
also included many other minor points of which re- 

e terms of . . . 
thetreaty Capitulation is not needed. The terms were no doubt 
reviewed. hard and stringent; and have been impugned as more 
calculated to drive the Péshwah to despair, than to secure, as 
they professed to do, his future peaceable possession of his real 
dominions. At the same time it must be remembered that they 
were dictated to one whom no treaties could bind, under a perfect 
acquaintance with his long career of deception, intrigue, and 
treachery, faithless alike to his own people and to the Enclish ; that 
his aim, from the first, had been to throw off the obligations of the 
treaty of Bussein into which he had entered with apparent good 
faith, and that, in the face of the guarantee of the English, an unpro- 
voked and deliberate murder had been committed upon an envoy 
to his court, with his full approbation. The negotiations with him 
had been committed to Mountstuart Elphinstone, than whom, one 
more considerate and humane never filled high office in India ; 
and whose name to this day is reverenced among the Mahratta 
people. 

Meanwhile, the Pindhdrees had been unusually active. An 
extraordinarily large body of them, estimated at 25,000 
men, under Cheetoo, assembled at Nimdaur, in Central 
India, in the autumn of 1815, and, on October 14, 8,000 
horsemen advanced into the Nizam’s territories, plundering and 

devastating the country as far south as the Krishna river, return- 
ing safely to Nimaéur, laden with an immense booty. This suc- 
cessful expedition was followed by another, upwards of 20,000 
strong, in February 1816, a portion of which entered the Northern 
Circars, carried the English civil station of Guntoor, and returned 
plundering as they had come, They had destroyed 339 English 
villages, put 182 persons to death, wounded 600, and tortured 3,600; 
‘while they had carried off booty valued at fifty lacs of rupees— 
500,000. Pursuit of Cheetoo was impossible. Spreading themselves 
over the country as the Pindharees advanced rapidly from thirty 
to even fifty miles a day, not a town, village, or hamlet, escaped 
them. Wherever they stopped, their proceedings were immediate, 
and horribly cruel. ‘The most ingeniously devised and agonising 
tortures were resorted to for the extortion of valuables, from men 


Proceedings 
of the 
Pindharees. 
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and women alike, and after collecting all they could, the town or 
village was set on fire, and the devastating horde passed on. 
They were men of all castes, creeds, and provinces, and in some 
instances well mounted ; but the hardy small horses and ponies of 
the country were perhaps the most serviceable. They had no 
baggage or supplies of any kind, and the surprising rate at which 
their vast bodies moved, baffled pursuit. 

It has been before mentioned, that the Pindhbdrees of Dost 
Mahomed had plundered the English districts in Behar, and that 
Lord Minto had applied to the Court for permission to unish them ; 
but the reply, as has been already stated, which was received 
by Lord Hastings, was unfavourable. Now, however, a second 
and far more formidable irruption had taken place; it was 
quite uncertain in which direction the next blow would fall; and 
the absolute necessity of a reversion of the non-interferent policy 
could no longer be delayed or denied, even in England ; but as yet 
no final decision had been made. Lord Hastings, however, com- 
menced his plans by concluding a subsidiary treaty gapstaiary 
with the Rajah of Nagpoor. Theold rajah, Rughoojee ‘eaties. 
Bhéslay, who had refused all former offers of such an alliance, was 
dead ; his successor was an idiot, and his nephew, Appa Sahib, 
who became regent, concluded a subsidiary treaty on March 22, 
1816. In the same year Jeypoor had been attacked by Ameer 
Khan; but on the application of its rajah to Mr. Metcalfe, the 
Resident at Dehly, Lord Hastings, though opposed in Council, 
determined to assist the State and save it ; and two separate forces 
were assembled for the purpose, backed by other combinations, 
which it would have been impossible for Ameer Khan to oppose. 
Ile therefore raised the siege, but the rajah, notwithstanding the 
aid afforded him, evaded making any alliance with the English. 

Mr. Canning was now at the head of the Board of Control, and 
the receipt of the news of the Pindharee irruption y, canning’s 
into the Northern Circars gave the final blow to the Policy. 
indecision which had prevailed in England. In a dispatch dated 
September 26, 1816, the governor-general was freed from his 
trammels. He was assured of the approbation of the Home 
Government in any measures he might have undertaken for 
‘repelling invasion and chastising the invaders,’ and, added 
Mr. Canning with spirit, ‘We can no longer abstain from a 
vigorous exertion of military power, in vindication of the British 
name, and in defence of subjects who look to us for protection.’ 
Had this decision arrived a year earlier, the third Pindhéree 
irruption might have been prevented ; but the governor- 

pica : The third 
general’s military preparations were not as yet complete ; Pindharee 
and crossing the Nerbudda again, and breaking through °°" 
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the Nagpoor troops, one body plundered Kimedy and Ganjém, 
while the other, dashing through the Nizam’s territories, repeated, 
and even exceeded, the enormities of their former visit. Even the 
stubborn Calcutta Council now yielded, and the already matured 
plans of the governor-general were suffered to proceed. ‘ Vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the Pindhérees,’ as the Council 
unanimously resolved, ‘had become an indispensable act of pub- 
lic duty!’ What had been denied to justice, was now yielded 
to fear. 

Towards the end of 1817, the military preparations of the 


Lord governor-general were completed. He took command 
Heke _ of the central division himeelf, which was at Cawnpore ; 


felt. ee. and the other five divisions of the Bengal army were 
rangements. stationed at Agra, in Bundelkhund, and in Behar; with 
a reserve near Dehly under General Ochterlony. The whole num- 
bered more than 60,000 men. In the south, the army of Madras 
was placed under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, in five 
divisions, under Generals Doveton, Malcolm, Lionel Smith, and 
Colonel Adams. The forces of Guzerat were assembled under 
General Kerr; and the whole British army in the field was not 
less than 115,000 men, with 800 guns. Lord Hastings then 
intimated to Sindia, that the policy of non-interference had been 
Sedins renounced, and that he should proceed to contract 
co-operation alliance with all native States that desired connection 
asi with, or protection from, the British Government. He 
also required him to assist in the suppression of the Pindhfrees. 
Sindia’s acquiescence was not cordial ; but he had sense enough to 
see that he had no alternative, and his neutrality, if not his active 
co-operation, was secured. The fact is, like others of the time, 
His previous Sindia had been double-faced and treacherous. While 
treachery , he was treating with the governor-general, he was 
exposed. § urging the NipAlese to attack the company’s districts 
in the rear, and, to his great confusion, one of his intercepted letters 
to them was returned to him in open court by the English agent. 
It was equally well known that he was in treaty with the 
Péshwah, and had received as much as twenty-five lacs from him ; 
but he had little time to consider, for Lord Hastings advancing 
across the Jumna, on October 16, marched directly upon Gwalior, 
supported by General Doveton’s division from Agra ; and resistance 
to those forces would have involved destruction. Ameer Khan 
alone remained to be secured or attacked. His army consisted of 
52 battalions of disciplined infantry, 150 guns, and a heavy body 
nuove of Patén cavalry. To him, Lord Hastings offered to 
Ameer Khan. guarantee the districts conferred upon him by Holkar, 
and to purchase all his artillery. He did not immediately 
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acquiesce in this proposal; but the advantages were too solid to 
be declined, and he continued neutral, promising his beat con- 
sideration of the terms offered. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (continued) 
—THE SECOND MAHRATTA WAR, 1817 To 1818. 


As the British armies were gradually converging upon the Pin- 
dhérees, who collected annually in the south-eastern 
portion of Malwah, a wild and rugged tract of country, menced by 
the Péshwah suddenly broke into war, supposing that cael htiaas 
his example would be simultaneously followed by Sindia, Holkar, 
the Rajah of Berar, Ameer Khan, and the Pindhérees, and that 
in the contest with all these separate powers, the English forces 
would be distracted and overcome ; but never in the many strange 
estimates of delusive strength in India had a greater mistake been 
made. After the conclusion of the new treaty, the wis peacetul 
Péshwah appeared actuated by candour; and while he Professions. 
deplored the humiliation of the new engagements, professed 
acquiescence in their provisions. He went on his usual is covert 
annual pilgrimage to Punderpoor, and appeared to re- Proceedings. 
duce his cavalry, though to each man pay for seven months was 
disbursed, under agreement for all to assemble when called upon, 
Instead of returning to Poona from Punderpoor, the Péshwah 
went to Mahdly, in order, as was alleged, to complete his reli- 
gious obyervances; and was visited there by Sir John Malcolm, 
whom he satisfied as to his peaceful intentions; but eee 
Mr. Elphinstone’s suspicions continued as strong AS sions of Mr. 
ever, and he viewed with apprehension the march of “?"/™*"® 
the subsidiary force from Seroor, on October 9, to its position in 
the general distribution of the grand army, a movement which left 
Poona entirely undefended. It had been arranged, however, that 
& regiment of European infantry should be sent up from Bombay. 
Bappoo Gékla was now the adviser of the Péshwah in all poli- 
tical and military affairs, and the organisation of troops and the 
missions to the Mahratta courts were pushed forward with every 
possible expedition ; but of all the Péshwah’s wild schemes, that 
of corrupting the English officers and their Sepoys, coupled with the 
assassination of Mr. Elphinstone, seems to have been most at heart. 
It need hardly be recorded, that the Sepoys tampered with in- 
dignantly rejected the offers made to them, and that the corruption 
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of their officers was never even attempted. Even his minister, 
Bappoo Gokla, refused to be concerned in any treacherous attack 
upon Mr. Elphinstone, from whom he had received many kind- 
nesses. 

The annual festival of the Dusséra was to take place on Octo- 
The Dussera ber 19, and is an occasion, in every Hindoo State, not 
‘at Poona. = only for a military display in commemoration of the 
‘capture of Ceylon by King Rama, but for taking the annual 
‘muster of troops. The assembly on this occasion was greater than 
usual; while the only English troops at Poona were a weak. 
brigade, partly composed of the battalions nominally belonging to 
the Péshwah. In noticing the unusual number of levies present, 
Mr. Elphinstone was informed that they were destined to operate 
against the Pindhaérees; and to this no objection was open, as it 
was a point on which he had been already urgent. But in a few 
Threatening O8Y8 the Péshwah’s horse and foot began to crowd 
position of upon the British position very unpleasantly ; and on 
Peshwa's November 4, Captain Ford was privately informed by 
mane Moro Dixit, a native friend, that the Péshwah intended 
to cut off the British troops, and recommended him to withdraw. 
There was no doubt, therefore, from every concurring circum- 
stance, that an attack was imminent. 

The arrival of the European regiment was looked to with in- 
Arrivalof the (218 anxiety, for it had been already debated in the 
European Péshwah’s Council whether the British force should 
regent. ~~ not be attacked before: its arrival; and it was still 
believed to be at a considerable distance, when by forced marches 
it arrived on October 30. The whole force then, on November 1, 
took up an open position near the village of Kirkee; and on the 
3rd, Mr. Elphinstone directed a battalion of light infantry, and a 
party of auxiliary horse, then at Seroor, to join him. On Novem- 
ber 5, the Péshwah’s plans were completed, and the whole army 
was ordered out, on pretence of escorting him to a temple in the 
suburbs of Poona. A last endeavour was made by him to remon- 
strate against the advance of the regiment from Bombay, and that 
of the battalion from Seroor, and to request their being returned ; 
but Mr. Elphinstone resisted both demands firmly, and the Pésh- 
nn wah’s officer had barely left him, when the great army 
Péehwah'’s was put in motion. No one knew the Mahrattas better 
advances, than Mr. Elphinstone: and instead of allowing Colonel 
ond Mitch” Burr, the officer in command of the brigade, to await 
spoons: attack, he directed him to move at once on the Mah- 
ratta forces. The effect of this act was a strange panic among the 
Mahratta troops ; and an evil omen had occurred in the breaking 
of the staff of the Juree Putka, or national standard, as it left the 
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city. Beyond one brilliant charge led by Gékla, which was suc- 
cessfully repulsed with heavy loss by Colonel Burr’s own regiment, 
the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, the vast host of the on. sahratta 
Mahratta army did nothing; and as the British brigade #7, 
still advanced, the whole took to flight. The strength feld. 
of the forces engaged were—2,800 British, in the proportion of 
2,000 natives to 800 Europeans; of the Mahrattas, 18,000 horse, 
8,000 foot, with fourteen guns. In the night, the battalion from 
Seroor arrived, and the Mahratta attack was not renewed. This 
event was followed by the murder, in three instances, of English 
officers who were travelling ; and Cornets Hunter and Morrison, of 
the Madras cavalry, were overpowered and confined in a hill-fort. 

General Smith, who retraced his steps on hearing of the out- 
break, arrived near Poona on November 13, and had sae 
made dispositions to attack the Péshwah’s army, which General 
was encamped west of the Moota river, on the morn- °™!'"'*/re*. 
ing of the 15th, at daylight; but this was prevented by the state 
of the ford. On the 16th the Mahratta army began the rshwan 
to retreat. On the 17th no portion of their host was flee to 
to be seen: the whole, with the Péshwah, had fled to pion, 
Sattara. Poona was now taken possession of without °ccupted. 
resistance, and General Smith, after depositing his heavy guns 
and baggage at Seroor, commenced a pursuit of the Mahratta army. 
It is unnecessary to follow the movements of the several +, suit of 
divisions of the British forces which were put in motion ‘he l’tshwah. 
. for the same purpose, and to avoid which the Péshwah adopted 
every expedient in his power; but an episode in the war occurred 
which cannot be passed by without record. 

The second battalion of the 1st Bombay Native Infantry had 
been left at Seroor; and Colonel Burr, apprehending ,. cane 


that the Péshwah might suddenly return to Poona, defence of 
directed it to join him. It therefore set out on De- captain . 
cember 31, 1817, under the command of Captain °#""™ 

Staunton, accompanied by two six-pounder guns of the Madras 
Artillery, and 300 of the newly-raised irregular cavalry. On the 
morning of January 1, 1818, having marched all night, the de- 
tachment reached the small village of Korygaom, on the Bheema, 
and Captain Staunton found the whole of the Péshwah’s army, 
25,000 strong, encamped beforeit. He did not halt, but passed on 
till he occupied the village. Here, throughout the whole of that 
day, he was attacked, by several bodies in succession, of Arabs, 
Gosains, and other foot soldiers; and every post of the village was 
desperately contested. The guns were taken and retaken ; several 
of the few officers were killed and wounded; and the men, from 
whom water was cut off, were frantic with thirst, and faint with 
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hunger; but the defence was maintained with high valour, until 
nightfall, when the men obtained water, and the enemy gradually 
withdrew. At daylight, Captain Staunton opened his guns upon 
parties of borse which were careering about on the plain; but 
they had no disposition to renew the fight, and the whole Mahratta 
army gradually disappeared. Captain Staunton had lost 175 men 
in killed and wounded, with eight officers—three killed and five 
wounded—and only himself, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie escaped; the Mahratta loss was between 500 and 
600 men. The glory of the defence, with that of the battle of 
Seetabuldee, which had preceded it, are still sung by Mahratta 
minstrels, in every part of the Deccan; and a monument erected 
near the fort at Korygaom commemorates the names of every 
man who fell. 

The Péshwah witnessed the fight all day from a distant emi- 
qThePéehwan NOnCe, and seeing the successive failures of those on 
pursues bis whom he had most relied, bitterly upbraided them for 

. having misled him. He had now no refuge but in 
flight, and the British divisions allowed him no rest. He pro- 
ceeded to the south, being chased in turn by Generals Munro 
hat and Pritzler; and obliged to recross the Krishna, he 
occupied. = turned northwards to Sholapoor, where General Smith 
took up the pursuit. On February 10, Sattara was taken posses- 
Combat of Sion of, and a manifesto issued to the people; and the 
Saute: Mahratta force, under Bappoo Gokla, was overtaken at 
Ashta, and routed by General Smith's cavalry, with the loss of 
neteace ot their brave, but misguided commander, who was killed 
tie Itajah of in the mélée by adragoon. The action was important, 

however, as the Rajah of Sattara, who had been hither- 
to in confinement, was rescued, and assured of the good intentions 
of the governor-general, remained with Mr. Elphinstone. The 
Pésahwah still fled northwards, intending, it was supposed, to make 
for Nagpoor. 

Meanwhile, events of the highest interest had occurred there. 
Rventsat Appa Sahib, the regent, had caused the idiot rajah to 
Nagpoor, be strangled, and himself to be proclaimed successor, 
in February 1816. From that period he maintained an active 
correspondence with the Péshwah. Cheetoo, the Pindhéree chief, 
visited him, and large levies of troops were made. This conduct 
was remonstrated against by the Resident; but protestations of 
loyalty to the English were received, perhaps, with too great 
reliance. So long as the Péshwah had made no direct movement, 
Appa Sahib was tranquil, and the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, saw no 
cause for apprehension ; but on the news of the Péshwah’s out- 
break, he threw off the mask, and on the evening of November 
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26, when he had drawn out his forces to witness his investiture 
with an honorary drees sent by the Péshwah, the British troops 
were suddenly attacked by the whole of his army. They pomarkadie 
had fortunately been able to occupy two eminences battle and 
near the Residency, called Seetabuldee, and the posses- Seetabuldee. 
sion of these was hotly contested during the whole of the 27th; 
but the enemy were at last repulsed, and the attack was not 
renewed. The disparity of numbers was even greater than at 
Poona. Appa Sahib’s army was 18,000 strong, while the British 
force did not reach 1,400, who, with the exception of the artillery- 
men, were all Sepoys. Their loss was 333 in killed and wounded, 
with twelve officers. Appa Sahib endeavoured to lay the blame 
of the attack upon his Arabs, and other mercenaries; but the 
Resident, strengthened by reinforcements on November 29, and 
December 5th, 14th, and 19th, would listen to nothing short 
of unconditional submission ; and the rajah came to the Residency 
and surrendered himself; but his army did not obey his orders 
in regard to the delivery of its guns, and they were poertie ot 
taken in an action fought at once upon the spot. Mr. Nespoor. 
Jenkins dictated terms to the rajah, which involved a territorial 
cession of twenty-four lacs, equal to the pay of the subsidiary force, 
and included the military control of the country ; and these terms 
were subsequently confirmed by the governor-general. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS HASTINGS (continued) 
—THE MAHRATTA AND PINDHAREE WAR, 1818. 


THE issue of events at Poona had placed the Mahratta dominions 
at the disposal of the governor-general, who, on hearing annexation 
of the Péshwah’s outbreak, resolved to annex them. gfthe 
Mr. Elphinstone was appointed commissioner for the dominions. 
whole of the Mahratta territories in the Deccan; but the public 
manifesto was not issued until Sattara had been taken possession 
of, when it was proclaimed that the authority of the prciamation 
Péshwah had ceased to exist, and that a portion of the ** Sattara 
territory had been set apart for the Rajah of Sattara. The dominant 
authority of the Péshwahs, from the recognition of Ballajee Wish- 
w&nath in 1717, by the Emperor Mahomed Shah, to the flight of 
his great-grandson, Bajee Rado, in 1817, had been as nearly as 
possible a hundred years. Now, not only had the once vast power of 
the dvnasty crumbled to pieces under the effects of mutual divi- 
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sions and contests for pre-eminence, but the dominions of one of 
the most important of the Mabratta confederacy, the Rajah of 
Berar, also lay at the mercy of the governor-general, and those of 
a third, Holkar, were speedily to follow. 

On the death of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in 1811, his favourite 
Frentaat mistress, Toolsee Bye, a young and very beautiful wo- 
ae man, adopted Mulhar Rao, an illegitimate son of her 
Reaeney of Husband, and assumed the conduct of affuirs as regent. 
Toolsee Bye. Fler government was profligate and ineffective; the 
army was mutinous and uncontrollable, and plundered the country 
at large for subsistence, and without opposition. Ameer Khan, 
whose Patins formed the chief element of Holkar’s military esta- 
blishment, withdrew from Indoor soon after his death, to prosecute 
his operations in Rajpootana, leaving a relative, Ghufoor Khan, as 
his substitute. Before her own forces, Toolsee Bye was obliged 
in the sequel to fly to the protection of Rajah Zélim Singh of 
Kota; but she could not long remain inactive, and entered into a 
contest with Ghufoor Khan, in an action with whom she displayed 
great valour at the head of her cavalry, but was obliged to fly 
from the field. The hereditary minister of the State was Gunput 
Réo, who became her paramour; and there seemed little hope of 
a reconstruction of an efficient executive government, till Tantia 
Jogh, formerly a banker, was appointed minister, and rallied the 
Mahratta party about her. Ghufoor Khan, however, maintained 
his position, and for upwards of five years the scenes of contention 
The and anarchy were but little, if at all, abated. Towards 
raiment, the close of 1817, the Péshwah’s agents were again 
Indoor. active at Indoor; and the support of the great military 
chiefs in his action against the English had been secured. Toolsee 
Bye’s authority was little more than nominal; but it does not 
appear that she had entered into the schemes of the Péshwah, or the 
views of her military commanders; and on the proposal of a treaty 
by the governor-general, she had offered, though secretly, to place 
herself and the young prince, Mulhar Rao, under the protection of 
the Resident at Dehly. It became, however, impossible for her 
to carry out this purpose, or to escape from the control of the 


Hotkar’s army; and no sooner had the news of events at Poona 
ae eens become known at Indoor, than the commanders resolved 


the Deccan. to make common cause with the Péshwah; and the 
army, 20,000 strong, to whom liberal supplies of money were dis- 
bursed by the Péshwah’s agents, marched at once for the Deccan. 
At this juncture, the divisions of Sir T. Hislop and Sir John 
Malcolm had united, and lay in their path. Nor was it possible 
for Holkar's forces to avoid them. Holkar’s army, therefore, took 
up & strong position near Mehidpoor, on the Sipree river, in the 
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middle of December. Here, on the morning of December 20, a 
Jong existing plot for the destruction of Toolsee Bye py ceution of 
and her paramour was carried out by Ghufoor Khan Tvcleee Bye. 
and others in his interest. The young Holkar, Mulhar Rao, was 
first separated from them, when Gunput Rao endeavoured to 
escape, but was brought back and imprisoned; and at night, 
Toolsee Bye was taken from her tent to the bank of the Sipree, 
beheaded, and her body cast into the stream. 

Sir Thomas Hislop’s force was then within ten miles of the 
Mahratta camp, and he had opened negotiations with parte ot 
the army; but they were haughtily rejected, and the ‘e!dpoor. 
commanders, reliant upon the strength of their position and their 
guns, decided to fight. The British force advanced upon them on 
the morning of December 21; and carried the artillery by | oo. ot 
strrm, after a sharp contest, when the whole of Holkar’s Hotkar's 
army dispersed and fled in confusion, except the horse,“ 
which, without an attempt to redeem the day, went off in a budy 
unharmed. The brunt of the action had fallen upon the artillery, 
and disciplined infantry battalions, who had fought bravely, and 
suffered severely ; and the loss on the part of the English was 778 
in killed and wounded. The victory was, however, complete ; and 
aixty-three guns, with all their stores and the camp-equipage, were 
captured. Holkar retreated with the wreck of his force to Mun- 
disore, followed by Sir John Malcolm; but no further |, 
resistance was made, and on January 6, 1818, he con- peace with 
cluded a treaty with the British Government, which pro- eae 
vided for Ameer Khan and Ghufoor Khan, abandoned demands 
upon the Rajpoot States, which were transferred to the English, 
and agreed to maintain a contingent of 3,000 horse. On the other 
hand, the British Government guaranteed to protect his territories 
for the future. 

The Pindhérees alone remain to be accounted for in this remark- 
able contest. Sindia's forces, closely watched by the yy, 
governor-general’s and other British divisions, had per- Pindhérees. 
force remained neutral; but Jeswunt Rao Bhow, one of his supe- 
rior officers, harboured Cheetoo and other Pindhéree Pas 
chiefs, and so pertinaciously maintained his disobedi- Bhow de- 
ence to Sindia’s orders, that General Browne's division 
was sent against him, by which he was defeated at Jawud, and 
his guns captured on January 28, and the districts he had usurped 
from the Rana of Oodipoor rescued from him, and restored to 
their lawful prince. As to the several divisions of Pindhérees, 
they had found themselves helpless from the firstagainst 4, 
Lord Hastings’s combinations; and the events of the Pindbaree 
period, at Poona, Nagpoor, and Indoor, proved to them ™°"°"*"™ 
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that they could receive no help from the Mahrattas. Cheetoo, 
Flightot finding no refuge at Jaéwud, had fled in a north-westerly 
CHEST. direction, his followers deserting him at every march. 
He was hunted through Guzerat by General Keir, and afterwards 
by General Malcolm in Malwah; and on January 25, his camp 
was surprised and attacked by Captain Heath. This was the last 
appearance of his force; but for nearly a year he wandered among 
His death, the fastnesses of the Vindhya and S&tpoora hills, and at 

last was killed by a tiger in the jungle between Aseer- 
gurh and the Tapty river, where his half-devoured remains were 
discovered by a shepherd, and recognised. 

Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed were routed by a force 
divs under Colonel Adams, in January 1818, and their fol- 
Findharee — lowers dispersed in every direction. Kureem sought 

protection from Jeswunt Rao Bhow at J&éwud, whence 
he escaped when it was taken, and finally surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm on February 15. He received a small estate for 
his support in the province of Gorukpoor, in Bengal, and his 
example was followed by his celebrated lieutenant, Namdar 
Khan. Wasil Mahomed betook himself to Sindia’s camp at 
Gwalior, where he was surrendered, and sent to Ghazeepoor; he 
was not imprisoned, but he attempted to escape from thence, and 
was apprehended, when he committed suicide by poison. Thus 
ended that formidable combination of freebooters, which had 
wholly desolated large provinces, inflicted inconceivable torture 
and misery upon thousands of the people, was utterly without 
control or check, and if allowed to gain further organisation, 
would have carried fire and sword into every accessible province of 
India. 

Ameer Khan alone remained, and finding hopes from the Mah- 
Rettiement 7 8ttas futile, he dismissed the Péshwah’s agents, and 
with Ameer turned to Mr. Metcalfe and Sir David Ochterlony 

as his best friends. The offer before made to him by 
Lord Hastings was accepted; but it required all the address and 
firmness of Sir David to conclude a settlement with his Patan 
troops, and to obtain their artillery. This, however, was finally 
effected, and without bloodshed. Without entering into minute 
details of the alliances contracted with all the smaller chiefs of 
Papert the central and northern provinces, which the non- 
minor States. interferent policy had before prevented, it will gratify 
the reader to learn that two especial instances of fidelity were 
amply rewarded. The Rajah of Boondee was freed from all 
demands on the part of Sindia ; Holkar’s and Sindia’s usurpations 
were restored to him, and the State was established in the prospe- 
nity and independence which it still enjoys. The other was the 
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Nawab of Bhopél, whose ancestor, it will be remembered, had 
rendered hospitality and material assistance to Gene- 
ral Goddard, in his famous march across India. The 
Nawab received a material addition to his small territory from 
the Mahratta possessions in Malwah, and the gratitude and good 
faith of the family have since been conspicuously displayed. 

The results of the campaign of 1817-18 may be very briefly 
summed up. In the middle of 1817, the Mahratta and | 
Pindhéree power, though divided, was unbroken, and 
has been estimated at nearly 200,000 men, with 500 guns. It was 
fast hastening to a combination of all interests, which the Pésh- 
wah, the Rajah of Berar, and Holkar had already joined, and 
which Sindia, Ameer Khan, and the Pindhdérees would not have 
refused, had the British preparations been delayed. The whole 
was utterly shattered in a brief campaign of four months. The 
Péshwah’s dominions had been annexed, and those of Sindia, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar lay at the mercy of the governor- 
general, and were saved only by his exceeding and honourable 
moderation. There was at last, after sixty years from the 
battle of Plassy, no question of the supremacy of British power 
throughout India, now more perfectly established, and more effec- 
tively dominant, than that of Aurungzebe. 

With the fate of the Péshwah himself, this chapter may be 
appropriately closed. In the month of March, it was to praiwan 
discovered that Appa Sahib, the rajah of Nagpoor, gras 
was still in active communication with the Péshwah, Sabb. 
aod assisting him by every means in his power to continue the 
war. Mr. Jenkins, therefore, arrested him, and kept him prisoner 
till Lord Hastings’s pleasure should be known. The Péshwah, 
deprived of the promised succour, was still hunted from place to 
place by detachments from the several divisions, and yy torce is 
his force was attacked and routed at Sewnee, by routed. 
Colonel Adams, on Aprill18. The capture of Chanduh followed, 
and he was driven northwards, all chances of aid from the south 
being cut off. During these wanderings, he had addressed him- 
self successively to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Elphinstone, and ye gues for 
to the British commanders, offering terms; but as terms 
the only replies he received required his unconditional surren- 
der, he pursued his route northwards, hoping to reach Sindia. 
This, however, was impossible: all the fords and passes were 
guarded; and abandoned by every adherent of importance, he 
reached Dholkote, near Aseergurh, with about 8,000 men. 
Thence he dispatched an agent to Sir John Malcolm, who was at 
Indoor, who sent to him his two assistants, Lieutenants ome gemands 
Low and McDonald, requiring him to renounce all ™adeon bin. 
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claim to the sovereignty of the Deccan, to give up Trimbuk- 
jee Dainglia, and the murderers of the English officers. He 
was alsv to proceed to meet Sir Johu Malcolm. It is almost in- 
conceivable why any negotiations whatever should have been 
opened, or anything short of unconditional submission accepted 
by Sir John Malcolm. It was quite impossible, either that Bajee 
Réo could have escaped the forces which were rapidly closing 
round him, or have maintained himself in the rude tract of 
country into which he had been driven; but the negotiations 
with him nevertheless continued, and were even protracted. The 
best and only excuse for them lies in Sir John Malcolm’s kindly 
disposition and generosity, and in spite of his treachery, sym- 
ThePeshwah Pethy with a prince so lately a monarch, and now a 
penstoned. fugitive. His final agreement with the Péshwah pro- 
vided him a pension for life, of eight lacs—80,000/.—per year: 
and it is due justice to Bajee Rao to state that he was able 
ulso to secure estates, and other provisions, for those who had 
Trimbukjee followed him to the last. These terms, though accom- 
Daingtia panied with some censure to Sir John Malcolm for 
imprisoned exceeding instructions, were ratified by Lord Hastings, 
ase and Bithoor, near Cawnpoor, was selected by the Pésh- 
wah as his place of future residence. The surrender of Trimbukjee 
was evaded ; but he was afterwards apprehended, and died at Chu- 
nar, in confinement. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS HASTINGS (concluded), 
1818 ro 1823. 


WITH an inconsiderable number of sieges and operations in the 
Closing oper- field, the campaign of 1818 closed. Aseergurh was 
winpaignor Surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on April 9: and as 
1818. his justification for resistance and aid to the Péshwah, 
the commandant, Jeswunt R4éo, showed to Sir John, his master 
Sindia’s instructions. It was not the only instance of Sindia’s 
treachery which had been brought to light; but he had been 
effectually restrained and humbled, and the retention of Aseergurh, 
which was garrisoned by British troops, was thought sufficient 
punishment. Lord Hastings was, however, determined to make 
the treachery of the Rajah of Nagpoor an example to all, and 
ordered him to be transmitted to the fort of Allahabad as a state 
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prisoner. On the road thither he contrived to seduce some of 
the Sepoys of his escort, and was allowed to escape. gecane of 
For a time, assisted by Cheetoo Pindhdree, and at the Appa Sahib. 
head of a lawless rabble, he maintained a precarious existence in 
the Vindhya and Satpoora mountains; but these bands were dis- 
persed, and after wandering from court to court of the Hindoo 
princes, he received eventual protection, under the cognisance of the 
British Government, from the Rajah of Joudhpoor. In regard to 
the Nagpoor territories, the widow of Rughoojee Bhéslay was 
allowed to adopt a bey, who was duly proclaimed rajah, |, aa. 
under the regency of his adoptress; but the authority ministration 
was ouly nominal, as the whole of the administration ° Sane 
was placed under the Resident, until the youth should attain his 
majority. 

In a comparatively few instances, resistance was offered to the 
British troops. Talnair, the former Patan capital of capture of 
Khandésh, was extremely strong,and defended by a Talmalr. 
body of the Péshwah’s Arabs. After a short resistance, the native 
officer in command submitted, and came out to Sir T. Hislop, who 
eent a party to take possession. It appeared, however, that 
the garrison had either not been consulted, or that it was an 
act of treachery; for the party, being allowed to pass several of 
the gates, were at last set upon by the Arabs, and the officer in 
command killed. On the news of this event reaching Sir Thomas, 
he ordered an assault, in which nearly the whole of the Arab 
gurrison was killed, and the native commandant was hanged the 
next morning as an example. This act, which caused a good deal 
of subsequent discussion—especially in England—with the par- 
ticulars of the attack on Talnair, will be found detailed at length 
in Prinsep’s narrative, which, in regard to the final operations 
of this campaign, possesses extreme interest. Another somewhat 
memorable siege was that of Malligaom, in Khandésh, giege of 
into which fort al] the fugitive Arab mercenaries had *{!!!gaom. 
collected. They defended the place very bravely, but from the 
first inefficient means had been employed in the attack; the 
garrison were in proportion confident, and they repulsed one 
assault. They eventually proposed terms, and were he garrison 
allowed to march out under promise of payment of ‘#pitulates. 
their arrears of pay, and a free passage to Arabia. This generous 
treatment was, however, misunderstood. The Arabs considered 
they had had the best of the contest; and the result ever since 
then, has been held up as an instance of successful resistance by 
Arabs fo English troops which could not be overcome, and at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere has produced many bad consequences. 

The hill forts in the Western Ghauts fell, one by one, to General 
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Pritzler’s force, and in Wasota, Cornets Hunter and Morrison were 
a found in good health, as also the wives and families 
Pritiers of the Rajah of Sattara and his brother. It was then 
operations. ascertained that the brave Bappoo Gokla had himeelf 
written to the commandant of Wasota, directing the two ‘ poor 
Europeans’ to be well treated, and the order had been obeyed. 
The whole of the stupendous mountain fortresses having either 
The Rajan of SUbmitted or been captured, the Rajah of Sattara was 
Satara placed upon his throne with great pomp on April 11; 
enthroned. the territory assigned to him, which yielded about 
fourteen lacs, or 140,000/., was that of his ancestor Sivajee, and 
for the present an English officer, Captain Grant Duff, was placed 
with him to manage the affairs of his principality. 

At this period, General Munro’s conduct was spirited and use- 


General ful. Having no regular forces, he raised alevy of the 
pice armed people of Northern Mysore and adjacent dis- 
conduct, tricts, and with these he not only took possession of 


several of the strongest forts in the country, but followed up 
4,500 of the Péshwah’s infantry, with thirteen guns, to Sholapoor, 
where he routed them, with the loss of their guns; and the cap- 
ture of the strong fort of Sholapoor followed. 

As far as military operations were concerned, the occupation of 
the Péshwah’s territory was completed before the rainy season of 
1818 ; the establishment of a civil administration necessarily oc- 
Civtt ad- cupied a longer period. The wholeof the dominions were 
ministration. divided into four great portions. To the south -western, 
bordering on Mysore, Mr. Chaplin, an eminent Madras civilian, was 
nominated ; Captain H. D. Robertson to the district and city of 
Poona ; Captain Briggs to Khandésh, and Captain Pottinger to the 
central portion from the BheematoChandoor. To assistthem,anum- 
ber of native officers were selected from those of the late government, 
rere and it was surprising with what rapidity whole pro- 
submission vinces and their people submitted to a new government. 
of the people. Frere and there parties of the old soldiery, and of law- 
leas characters, from time to time committed outrages and de- 
predations, and some plots were discovered among the Brahmins ; 
but these were unimportant in comparison with the great measures 
of pacification of the country, security of life and property, and 
Eiectaot - BUATantee of peace, which all well-affected classes de- 
the British sired, and which, up to the present time—upwards of 
eis fifty years—has continued unbroken ; while the names 
of the four subordinate, and the chief commissioner, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, live among the Mahrattas of all classes as household words. 
No portions of India had become more desolated from perpetual 
war, exactions, and misgovernment, than the Mahratta territorivs 
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at the period of the war, and equally miay be it declared that at 
the present time none is more content or prosperous. In place of 
widespread desolation, and thousands of deserted villages, there 
is not now a single ruined hamlet, or an acre of unoccupied land, 
except what is unculturable. The Péshwah’s great feudatories, 
the Rajahs of Kolapoor and Akulkote, Appa Desaye Nepankur, 
the Putwurdhun, Rastia, and other great families, gave in their 
allegiance, and their possessions and estates were 8€- gecurity of 
cured to them ; and the hereditary rights of all district »roperty- 
and village offices were continued. Any revaluation of the land, 
or change in the collection of revenue, would, necessarily, have 
been premature ; and what had been the basis of the Péshwah’s 
revenue system was continued. Al] hereditary pensions and 
allowances, rent-free lands, and charitable and religious endow- 
ments, were confirmed throughout the country. The great origi- 
nator of these most judicious and benevolent measures, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, succeeded to the government of 
the Bombay Presidency on November 1, 1819, and was thus 
enabled to preside over the execution of details without interrup- 
tion; and from first to last his liberal and generous settlements 
received the fullest approval of the Marquess of Hastings. 

The final issue of the war, triumphant as it had been, was, to 
say the least of it, ill received in England: not indeed poked 
as regarded the military operations, which were beyond the war in 
cavil; but as regarded the policy of the governor-general. aan 
Mr. Canning led the way in a speech to the House of Commons, 
in April 1819. The Court of Directors, while appreciating ‘ the 
premptitude and vigour with which Lord Hastings had dispersed 
the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy,’ denounced the 
extension of territory; but posterity has awarded ample recogni- 
tion of his Lordship’s great measures, by which Central and 
Western India had been delivered from a condition of never- 
ceasing anarchy, so long as the lawless armies of the rival powers 
were unconstrained. It was not only in regard to the wosulicn at 
issue of the war that the Court of Directors were the Court of 
hostile to Lord Hastings. He had undertaken the Lora” 
support of native education, and he followed it up with @***!™s* 
all the energy and genefosity of hischaracter. Vernacular schools 
began to be established, which were crowded by native yative 
scholars ; and Lord Hastings himself became the patron education. 
of a society established for the education of native children in 
English literature and science. A native newspaper ,o, 
was issued by the missionaries at Serampoor, and the native news- 
English press became virtually free. All these acts were ™*?*" 
directly opposed to the traditional policy of the Directors, which 
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amounted in fact to the assumption that India could only be safe 
so long as its people were ignorant; and they afforded scope for 
Disapprovat UTitating comments and censure upon the governor 
ofth- court. general’s conduct, which were ns undeserved as they 
were illiberal; but he persevered notwithstanding, and laid the 
foundation of that great extension of education which is now in 
active progress. 

The last years of Lord Hastings's administration were devoted 
by him, with a rare amount of labour, ability and comprehensive- 
Lord ness, to the duties of civil and financial administration ; 
Hing” §=© and though the details of Madras and Bombay were 
ministration. managed by their respective governments, his Lordship’s 
supervision extended over all. lis personal labour for nine years 
was enormous, and hardly credible ; and wherever his intervention 
extended, it was on the side of liberal measures, and for the 
removal of oppressive or ill-suited laws: while at every turn he had 
to encounter the hardly-concealed enmity of members of his own 
Council, and their faction in the Court of Directors and Proprietors. 
Singapoor In 1819, the governor-general secured the cession and 
purchased. —_ purchase of the island of Singapoor, which had become 
the great entrepét of Eastern commerce; and an insurrection in the 
province of Kuttack, which had arisen from the rapacity of the 
subordinate government officials, was subdued and remedied. The 
Surcessfu,  UDancial results of this period of his tenure of office 
nancial were more satisfactory, notwithstanding the expenses 

of the Nipél and Mahratta wars, than those of any of his 
predecessors. There was an annual surplus of two millions sterling, 
with ample reserve in the treasury, and the national credit was 
established upon a more sound and enduring-basis than it had ever 
Reformation Defore attained. During Lord Hastings’s period, not 
of Racer the least reform was effected in the private and official 
* conduct of the officers of government, civil and military, 

who were in every respect chan:ed from the lawless times of Clive 
and Warren Hastings. Lord and Lady Hastings gave a high tone 
to the society of Calcutta; there was an honourable ambition to 
excel, induced by his patronage, and the new provinces and ex- 
tended fields of labour excited efforts for distinction which were 
won by able servants of the period in all ‘departments of the ser- 
vice. The servants of the company were no longer adventurers; 
on the contrary, it had become difficult to obtain India appoint- 
ments by even the best families of England. Among all this 
glorious success, however, there arose a cloud which overshadowed 
the last days of Lord Hastings’s administration, the story of which, 


though the details are immensely voluminous, must be told in a 
few words. 
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The Nizam’s State, ravaged by lindharees and banditti, oppressed 
by its district administrators, aud for the most part run 6 sin op 
to waste, was in an almost hopeless condition of insol- the Nizam's 
vency. The Nizam, always weak and vacillating, had the Manratta 
from the first no experience ; and having secured private ~"” 
estates and sources of income, left the conduct of his affairs to his 
minister Moneer-ool-Moolk, and altogether retired from public 
life. Moneer-ool-Moolk had neither firmness nor capacity; and 
the executive administration fell into the hands of Rajah Chundoo 
Lall, whose ability could not indeed be questioned, but whose 
reckless financial conduct led to almost irretrievable results. The 
Resident at the court had no power to interfere, except by remon- 
strance, which was of little or no avail. It had been an object of 
the governor-general, in which he was supported by the court, to 
have the useless horse and foot of the Nizam’s army reformed, as a 
measure of economy as well as efficiency ; and, as regards a com- 
pact force of 10,000 men, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, the 
object was fully accomplished. No corresponding reduction was, 
however, made in the old or irregular troops, and the expenditure 
in the new force was established on a scale of liberality, hardly 
perhaps proportioned to the means available; but for the suppres- 
sion of all local disorders, it was most efficient. The reckless extra- 
vagance of the minister continued, in spite of remonstrances; and 
as the revenue had fallen to a very low amount, Mr., afterwards 
Sir, Charles Metcalfe, in 1820, proceeded on a tour, 

: ° oe ; upervision 
through the country, with a view to ascertaining its of the 
real condition. He then proposed, with the consent of by English 
the Nizam, to establish English officers in the several °™°*™ 
provinces, to make and guarantee the revenue settlements, and to 
act against the banditti; and the measure was carried out with 
good effect. Nor was it opposed by Chundoo Lall, whose minis- 
terial revenues and credit were considerably enhanced. | | fae 
In the same year, Chundoo Lall solicited a loan of sixty Messrs. Wm. 
lacs—G600,000/.—from the banking-house of William 7" *®° 
Palmer & Co. of Hyderabad, and permission was granted for the 
transaction by the governor-general in Council on July 16. 

The banking-house of Messrs. William Palmer & Co. had been 
established in 1814, under the license of the Supreme Government. 
The head of it, Mr. W. Palmer, was the son of General William 
Palmer, one of the ablest of the older school of diplomatists in 
India; he had entered the military service of the Nizam at an 
early age, and afterwards became a banker, in association with 
local native capitalists. In 1816, the Act 87 of Geo. IIL c. 142, 
which prohibited pecuniary dealings with native powers by Euro- 
peans, was suspended in Messrs. Palmer's favour by an order in 
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Council, dated July 23, 1816, and the official instrument or deed 
which was transmitted to them, left them at liberty to carry on 
‘all acts within the territories of the Nizam, which are prohibited 
by the said Act of Parliament,’ provided, that ‘they communicate, 
when required to do so, the nature and objects of these transac- 
tions.’ There transactions were manifold: the loan and other 
employment of capital, the opening of the trade of the country in 
cotton, timber, and other productions, and the import to a large 
extent of English manufactures; and it was by the punctual 
advances of the house alone, that the valuable reformed contingent 
was enabled to take and keep the field during the Mahratta war 
of 1817-18. Up to 1820, therefore, the same relations continued. 
The rates of interest were necessarily high, ranging from eighteen 
to twenty-four per cent.; but the Government of India had already 
borrowed at twelve per cent., and in the Nizam’s and other native 
States the ordinary rates were from thirty-six, forty, and even 
more. 

The faction of the Calcutta Council which had consistently 
The house of opposed Lord Hastings’ 8 measures was supported by a 
Lean powerful party in England; and in 1820, the court 
pressed. withdrew the sanction of Council to the ‘Hyderabad 
transactions. Messrs. Palmer’s dealings with the minister were 
suddenly interdicted, and the sixty-lac loan paid off by the Resi- 
dent. On his first arrival at Hyderabad, Mr. Metcalfe reported 
that, with the exception of a high rate of interest, he observed 
nothing in regard to the transactions of the house ‘ which required 
interference or restraint.’ Again, ‘that the house should be un- 
fettered in its transactions,’ and much more to the same purport. 
The change was sudden and overwhelming ; and before the house 
could afford explanations, or draw up the documents which were 
afterwards so voluminously rendered, it had been irretrievably 
destroyed. Reasons for this strange issue appeared in time. Under 
the wealth and influence of the house, Sir Charles had considered 
himself slighted, and he recorded, perhaps on his convictions, how- 
ever erroneous, that its further existence was dangerous. He saw 
also an opportunity for ridding the English Government of the 
annual payment of seven lacs—70,000/.—for the péshkush, or 
Capttatiee. tribute for the Northern Circars, which had been 
plauiot Via punctually disbursed to the Nizam from year to year 
the Northern since their cession. This péshkush was, therefore, 
ies capitalised, to represent the sums due—78,70,670 rupees 
to Messrs. Palmer's, and 20,00,000 to the company; 98,70,670 
rupees—987 ,000/.—or, in a fraction above, only twelve and a half 
years’ purchase of the annual payment. 
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From this arbitrary course, two prominently important results 
ensued. First, the utmost offence was given to his High- ogence to 
ness the Nizam, by the cessation of the péshkush under *he Nizam. 
any circumstances—much more on a point connected with the 
financial affairs of his dominions, with which the British Govern- 
ment had no pretence whatever of interference. His protestations 
were in proportion bitter and vehement ; but they were unheeded, 
and the act of spoliation has neither been forgiven nor forgotten to 
this day. It was considered a deliberate insult, and an arbitrary 
exercise of power over a helpless ally, and it was un- | 
questionably both; while the sum allowed was quite results of the 
inadequate to the value obtained. Secondly, toChundoo "™"™**t!" 
Lall, or to the Nizam’s government, the payment of the loan was 
of no practical benefit, but indeed much the contrary : for it loosed 
the minister’s hands, and drove him into the power of Arabs, 
Paténs, Gosains, military chiefs, and local bankers, who, desperate 
as the credit of the State was, extorted the highest possible rates 
of usurious interest and bonuses for years afterwards, and brought 
it to the verge of extinction. ‘So long,’ said Chundoo Lall, ‘as 
I can borrow three and pay one, I can go on.’ 

It was not, however, before the payment of the loan only that 
the house of William Palmer & Co. broke down. All Gauses for 
their other dealings, of every kind, were at the same time (einea 
proclaimed to be illegal, and the consequences were in~ Palmer & Cv. 
evitable destruction. All outstanding debts, instalments, districts 
held in mortgage, district advances for timber and cotton, were 
forfeited. The house paid twenty-five per cent by way of instalment, 
but its further exertions were for the time utterly paralysed. The 
sequel to these transactions did not follow for several years, and 
will be related in its appropriate place ; but the morti- Mortitcation 
fications to which Lord Hastings had been exposed by of Lora 
the unworthy suspicions of the Court of Directors, a eae 
more than insinuations of corrupt motives in regard to Sir William 
Rumbold’s connection with William Palmer & Co., were insup- 
portable. He sent home his resignation in 1821, though he did not 
leave India till January 1, 1823: a great and good man, who, like 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley, was yet to experience 
the bitter effects of that clique by which his greatest acts, and most 
triumphant policy, had been persistently opposed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMHERST—THE BURMESE WAR, 
1823 to 1825. 


Lorp Hastings was succeeded by Mr. Adam, the senior member 
Mr.adam Of Council, who had uniformly opposed all his liberal 
novernors Measures, and who had assisted in, if not brought about, 
weneral. the ruin of Messrs, William Palmer & Co. Mr. Can- 
ning had been nominated to succeed the governor-general ; but he 
preferred to remain in the English ministry, and of the two other 
LordAmherat Candidates, Lord William Bentinck, and Lord Amherst 
appointed. ~~ who had recently conducted an embassy to China, the 
choice fell upon Lord Amherst; but it was seven months before 
he arrived in India. During this period, the narrow, despotic 
mind of Mr. Adam found congenial employment in ruining Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, the editor of one of the Calcutta newspapers, by 
deporting him from India, and prohibiting the issue of his paper. 
This was the only event of moment by which the interregnum was 
rendered memorable, and by which it attained an unenviable noto- 
riety. Mr. Adam died at sea, on his passage home, and thus es- 
caped the retaliation of Mr. Buckingham before the English people, 

and Mr. Buckingham was subsequently silenced by an annuity. 
Lord Amherst reached Calcutta on August 1, 1823, and found 
Disturbea the relations of the Government of India with the 
relations ~~ Burmese in an unsatisfactory and menacing position. 
Burmab. During the administration of Lord Hastings, the Bur- 
mese, in 1818, had arrogantly demanded the cession of the whole 
of Eastern Bengal, and threatened to take it, if not given up. The 
governor-veneral, affecting to believe the letter a forgery, sent it 
back without comment; but it was not the less an authentic docu- 
ment. It proceeded out of the success which, had attended the 
Burmese extension of their dominions, which, in 1822, had included 
Assam by conquest, and thus brought them, without any inter- 
vening power, to the frontiers of the British. Over the province of 
Assam the authority of the English had not been extended; and 
up to the date of its conquest, from a very early period, it had not 
only preserved its entire independence, but inaintained its position 
against every attempt to subdue it by the Imperial viceroys of 
The Burmese Dengal. Desirous as the Burmese were for war with 
entre the English, affairs were brought to a crisis by a claim 
made by the Burmese governor of Assam to the island 
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of Shahpooree, at the mouth of the Naaf river; and without at- 
tending to the governor-general’s desire that the right to it should 
be decided by a mutual commission, forcibly occupied it by troops, 
which drove out the British detachment in charge, qe jsiana 
with some loss. The island was soon recovered, and a Tecovered. 
remonstrance addressed to the King of Ava; but this only produced 
a fresh ebullition of arrogance, and Méha Bundoola, the great 
Burmese general, was dispatched with an army, and a pair of golden 
fetters, to conquer Bengal, and send the governor-general, bound, 
to the ‘ golden feet’ of the king. 

Remonstrance being useless, Lord Amherst, finding the Burmese 
general was preparing to invade Bengal on two points, soraamherst 
issued a declaration of war on February 24, 1824, In declares war. 
regard to funds for the war, the situation of Government was one 
of unexampled prosperity. There was a surplus of two millions 
sterling a year, and ten millions sterling were in reserve in the 
public treasuries ; and there was no apprehension felt as to the 
conduct of the native troops in a foreign country, who, at Java, 
the Mauritius, and in Egypt, had already proved their |... 

. . A ‘ culty of 
devotion. The greatest difficulty was in selecting a attacking 
point for invasion. The eastern part of Bengal was a ™""™"" 
succession of forests, morasses, and deep unfordable streams; the 
climate was known to be most unhealthly, if not deadly, and the 
difficulty of transporting an army by land, with all its stores, was 
evidently insuperable. On the other hand, Captain ere 
Canning, who had been employed as envoy to the Bur- cauning’s 
mese court, suggested an attack by sea on Rangoon, to "*"* 
be followed by an advance up the river Irrawaddy ; and this plan 
was ultimately carried out. 

The Burmese had, in the meantime, been prompt in action. They 
had sent 20,000 men, under Bundoola, to the frontier of purmese 
Bengal, where they drove in and destroyed a light Preceedings. 
detachment, under Captain Norton, on May 17 ; but their progress 
was checked by the advance of a regular force from Bengal. 
Meanwhile the army of invasion, consisting of 12,000 men, chiefly 
from Madras, had assembled at the Andaman Islands pangoon 
under the command of Sir Archibald Camp bell ;and captured. 
on May 11 the town of Rangoon, at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, 
was occupied, almost without resistance. Advance, however, 
proved impossible; the heavy continuous rain prevented move- 
ment for six months, and the army had to lie inactive, suffering 
from short supplies of bad unwholesome rations, and the climate. 
Some employment was found in minor operations on the Tenasserim 
coast, when its capital, Martaban, was taken possession yartaban 
of; and also in the capture of stockades near Rangoon, ‘#?tured. 
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many of which were extremely strong, but in most instances ill 
defended. 

On December 1, Bundoola, abandoning his attack on Bengal, 
Bundoola © @TIVed near Rangoon with an army of 60,000 men, 
attacks and the campaign opened in earnest. He com- 

se" menced._ his operations by stockading the whole of his 
front, which was effected with great skill and rapidity. On the 
Oth these stockades were attacked by a combined force of infantry 
and gunboats, and partly destroyed; but Bundoola retaliated on 
the 7th by an assault on the English position at the 
great pagoda, which was repulsed with heavy loss to 
his forces, and followed up by four columns, which broke through 
the Burmese stockades and breastworks, and drove their whole 
army from the field. On the 15th the capture of the strong 
stockaded position of Kokein followed, and Bundoola retreated to 
Donabew with his whole army. On the side of Arracan, two 
pimenttices eXpeditions proved failures, not from opposition by the 
in Assam. + enemy, for none was experienced, and Colonel Richards, 
with an insignificant force, had occupied the capital of Assam ; 
but the impossibility of conveying troops through forests and 
morasses had forced Colonel Shuldham and his army of 7,000 men 
to return, and General Morrison, who marched from Chittagong 
with 10,000 men, lost most of them by the pestilential fever of 
Arracan, and the survivors were recalled. These movements 
gave rise to a deplorable episode of the war, in the disaffection of 
Mating of three Sepoy regiments, the 26th, 47th, and 62nd, which 
three Sepoy were under orders for Assam, and the actual mutiny 
regiments of the 47th. The Burmese war had become a terror 
to men who had fought through tha campaigns in Central India. 
The climate of the country, the magical arts of the Burmese, and 
their supposed invincibility, had possessed the minds of the 
Sepoys with a weird dread; and there was some discontent also 
about carriage. On November 1, the 47th was ordered to parade 
in marching order, for inspection. Some of the men obeyed, but 
the rest refused to attend the parade. On the 2nd the order 
was repeated, and two of H.M.’s regiments, with a detachment of 
artillery, were sent to the station—Barrackpoor—to enforce its 
execution. The three native regiments were paraded, and a 
solemn warning was conveyed to the 47th, after which their native 
officers left them. They were ordered to ground their arms, but 
they received the word with defiant shouts, on which the artillery 
present opened fire. The Sepoys broke, and fled, and eleven men 
were killel. The mutiny of the 47th was thus summarily re- 
pressed ; the 26th and 62nd were not noticed, but the number of 
the 47th was struck out of the list of the army. 


His defcat. 
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After the failures in Bengal, there remained only the route by 
the Irrawaddy ; and in February, Sir Archibald Camp- ,,_ ve 
bell was prepared to advance, in three columns, of the river 
which the central, by land, was under his own com- "™***% 
mand; the second in boats under Brigadier Cotton, and the third, 
under Colonel Sale, having been first sent to take Bassein, which 
was easily effected, returned to Rangoon. Brigadier Cotton, 
whose force only amounted tv 600 men, attacked the famous 
stockaded position of Donabew on March 7 ; but it was defended 
by 12,000 of the flower of the Burmese army, under , oii on 
the renowned Bundoola in person, and the assault Donabew 
was repulsed. On hearing of this event, Sir Archibald ” 
Campbell, whose force was considerably in advance, returned ; 
and during a bombardment of the position on April 3, Bundoola 
was killed by a shell, whereupon the whole Burmese | ais 
army retreated, leaving all their guns and stores, and the kilted. 
position was occupied without resistance. No further tne Burmese 
opposition was experienced, and on the 25th Prome, 
the capital of Lower Burmah, was occupied by the army, which 
took up quarters for the monsoon. Hence Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell gave it to be understood that he was empowered proposals 
tu negotiate for peace; and the Burmese, who had * Peace. 
again assembled an army of 50,000 men, sent envoys to him for 
the purpose of negotiation. The terms proposed by the governor- 
general were, however, rejected by the king, and at the close of 
the rains the war was resumed. 

At this time Sir A. Campbell had not more than 5,000 men 
with him ; but they were in high health, and the real value of the 
Burmese in war had been already tested. The first expedition 
against the enemy, an attack on the position of Wati- rhe war 
gaon, on November 15, was repulsed with a loss of 200 Proceeds 
men, and Brigadier MacDougall, who was in command. The 
enemy, as they had done at Rangoon, now gradually drew round 
Prome; and on December 1, Sir A. Campbell attacked . , 
their stockades on the Nawain river, and carried them Campbell's 
in succession ; and on January 19, the position of Mal- “““*** 
lown was similarly assaulted and captured, with a great number 
of guns, and much matériel of war. 

The king, now really alarmed, dispatched Dr. Price, an 
American missionary, from Ava, to ascertain terms of ,_ | ae 
peace ; but before an answer could be obtained, the eues for 
Burmese commander, Muring Phuring, had marched ™~ 
direct upon Prome, with 16,000 men—all that remained to him. 
Sir Archibald Campbell had only 1,300 men available, but he 
attacked the Burmese at once, on February 9, 1825, and drove 
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them ignominiously from the field. The defeated general cur- 
The Burmese Yied the news of his own loss to Ava, and begged for 
defeated. —_ a new army; but he was beheaded the same evening, 
and the king set himself in earnest to obtain peace, sending Dr. 
Theking'’s Price and Mr. Jordan, American missionaries, with his 
gpruration tO own ministers, and a portion of the money before 
Campoell. demanded, to Sir Architald Campbell, who by this 
time had advanced to Yandaboo, within sixty miles of the capital. 
Treaty of Lhe terms of a treaty were soon arranged, and it was 
Yandaboo. finally executed on February 24. By it the Burmese 
king ceded Tenasserim, Arracan, and Assam: and agreed to pay a 
tuillion sterling, on account of the expenses of the war, of which 
twenty-five lacs—250,000/.—were forthwith delivered. An envoy 
f:om the governor-general was also to reside at Ava for the future. 

There was no doubt that this war had been mismanaged; but 
Fffectsof neither the country nor the climate, nor indeed the 
Ener ah: enemy, had been understood. The Burmese power and 
resources had been vastly overrated ; and had the expedition been 
deferred to a proper season, when, as it did at last, it could have 
advanced at once by land, it would no doubt have carried all before 
it, and concluded a peace in one season. The war cost nearly 
13,000,000/. sterling ; but the provinces obtained have proved 
cheap at this cost, and are still improving. Assam produces tea 
equal to that of China, and the cultivation is fast increasing. 
Arracan is the most fertile rice district in India, and the Tenas- 
serim coast bousts of the city and port of Moulmein, erst a small 
village, now an entrepét for Eastern commerce, with a trade of 
nearly 1,000,0002 a year. The Court of Directors, who had 
hitherto been accustomed to value the issue of a war only by what 
it would yield, were astonished by the expenditure which had 
swept away all Lord Hastings’s accumulations, and there was a 
loud cry for Lord Amherst’s recal; but he was nevertheless 
suffered to remain. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMITERST (concluded), 
1825 To 1828. 


THE result of the English invasion of Burmah was watched with 
Native intense and extraordinary anxiety by all classes of the 
the Burnese credulous and superstitious people of India; and to the 
war. strange magical acts of the Burmese, and their invinci- 
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ble prowess, were attributed the inaction of the army which had 
been sent. The truth, which lay in heavy continuous rain, bad 
food, and a country which became a flooded morass, was credited 
by none. The English, who had crushed Mahrattas, Paténs, and 
Pindhérees in a single campaign, lay, it was actually believed, 
helpless before an enemy who slew their soldiers by ayeura 
incantation, or prevented them from ‘ raising their feet,’ credulity. 
and so confined them to a narrow strip of coast, where all must 
inevitably perish. No reports on this subject, however absurd, 
were too gross for credence, and by them many hopes were 
awakened among the military classes, now unemployed, with 
whom war and rapine had been the hereditary occupation of 
centuries. The English would, no doubt, persevere in the Bur- 
mese war; but they would sacrifice their army, and then—the old 
flags would be raised, and the result would not a second time be 
doubtful. Many strange crises of native feelings had from time 
to time arisen in India; but it is questionable whether any more 
universally experienced, or in which the truth was more hope- 
lessly obscured and denied, was ever before encountered. There 
is always, however, a culminating point in such periods of excite- 
ment, and in this instance it appeared at Bhurtpoor. 

No disaffection had been manifested by the Jats since Lord 
Lake’s peace with them in 1805; but their rajah was assis ot 
dead, his son had succeeded, and his heir, a boy of Bburtpoor. 
tender age, had been recognised by the government of India at 
his special request, and a political officer had assisted at the cere- 
mony. Hardly a year had elapsed before the boy suc- Sue 
ceeded his father ; but Doorjun Sal, his cousin, set him usuirps the 
aside, and confined him, placing himeelf at the head of ° 
the troops, and proclaiming his own succession. Sir David Och- 
terlony—who held the office of political agent to the... 
governor-general in Northern India, was perfectly ochterlonys 
aware of the existing feeling among the native military "°°" 
classes, and saw that any successful adventurer would draw tens 
of thousands of idle men to his standard for another struggle for 
dominion. He was prompt in action. He ordered an army of 
16,000 men and 100 guns to support the nomination of the British 
Government, and would have attacked Bhurtpoor forthwith, but 
Lord Amherst prevented him. He was peremptorily ordered to re- 
call the troops and the proclamation he had issued ; and the veteran 
soldier and diplomatist, perceiving the animus of the order he had 
received, resigned his office, after writing an able protest, and re- 
tired to Meerut. He never recovered the indignity he , 
had suffered, and died two months afterwards, as he Sir David 
said, of a broken heart, Sir Charles Metcalfe had been °*"!™7- 

BRR 
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summoned from Hyderabad in anticipation of Sir David’s resigna- 
tion, and eventually took charge of political affairs. 

There can be no doubt that Sir David Ochterlony’s policy was 
the true one, and his sacrifice to satisfy a Calcutta party was an 
act of weakness on the part of the governor-general which was 
ists welcomed with avidity by the disaffected. There en- 
opinionin sued only one comment on the transaction throughout 
Fastin”  India,—the English are afraid to attack Bhurtpoor. 
inaction; ~~ Doorjun Sél, who would have yielded toa real show of 
force, would have submitted; the Jat chiefs would have rallied 
round their lawful prince; and the disaffected would have been 
overawed. As it was, they were encouraged; and in 
a short time 25,000 men had engaged themselves, ‘ to 
fight the company behind the walls which had defied Lord Lake, 
the conqueror of Hindostan.’ And not only this, but the whole 
of the north-west, with its seething crowds of petty chiefs and 
military adventurers, the lawless chieftains of Bundelkbund and 
Malwah, the Mahrattas of Sindia and Holkar, were, it was evident 
on the best grounds, prepared to support the rising should any 
chance of success appear. Lord Amherst and his council were 
sircharies ciSmayed ; nor was it till the arrival of Sir Charles 
Metcaites’ Metcalfe from Hyderabad that the effects of the panic 
minute. were redeemed. His minute on the subject is one of 
the finest of his state papers. He recorded that not only the 
interest, but the duty of the British Government to the people it 
had already rescued from anarchy, required the exercise of @ bold, 
prompt, and uncompromising policy in regard to Bhurtpoor; and 
finally the governor-general and his council confirmed the opinion. 

There was no delay ; 20,000 troops of all arms, with 100 pieces 
eee ae of artillery, took the field and marched upon Bhurtpoor, 
forthestege under the command of Lord Combermere, the com- 
uf Burtpoor. mander-in-chief. The army arrived on December 10, 
1826, and the siege commenced. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had 
joined Lord Combermere, again attempted to convince Doorjun Sél 
and the insurgents of their folly ; but he could make no impression, 
they were too deeply compromised by intrigues at every native 
Strength of court in India to recede, and the siege operations pro- 
the fort, —_—_ gressed in earnest. Bhurtpoor had been much strength- 
ened since the previous siege, which had exposed the weakness 
of some of the defences, and was impregnable before any ordinary 
attack. The heaviest artillery made no impression upon its 
immense walls and bastions, which were constructed of tenacious 
elay only: and at length mining was resorted to—a course advised 
from the first by Lieutenant Forbes, of the Engineers, but previously 
rejected. On January 18, a great mine containing 10,000 pounds 


its results. 
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of gunpowder, laid under the principal bastion and counterscarp of 
the ditch, was exploded, and the fort was stormed and jo oor 
captured in a few hours; 6,000 of the enemy perished ‘1s stormed 
in ita defence, but the loss of the British did not exceed “°°” 
1,000 of all ranks. Doorjun Sal was apprehended in an attempt 
to escape, and the boy rajah was placed upon his throne on Janu- 
ary 20, 1826, by Sir Charles Metcalfe and the commander-in-chief. 
The fortifications were thrown down into the ditch, and the whole 
levelled with the adjacent ground. 

So far the proceedings of the army had been glorious; but the 
public wealth and property of the family were seized private 
as prize money by the forces, and, in the words of Sir Snery, 
Charles Metcalfe, ‘our plundering, under the name of prize-moner. 
prize, has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned 
honour.’ The only alternative to save the property of the State 
would have been to grant a substantial donation to the troops as 
an equivalent; but this was not adopted, owing to the effects of 
severe financial pressure, and the ‘ prize money’ of Bhurtpoor was 
subsequently divided among its captors. Itis impossible os 
to over-estimate the effect of the capture of Bhurtpoor the capture 
combined with the destruction of its fortifications: and ia a 
with this victory, and the conclusion of the Burmese war, the 
open disaffection of the armed classes of India passed away. Since 
Doorjun Sél, now a prisoner at Benares, had failed, no one else 
remained to lead a desperate enterprise: and the real power of 
the English, their inexhaustible resources, and their unfailing 
‘ikbaél’ or prestige, became perhaps more fully impressed upon 
the native mind than before. 

Lord Amherst had been created an earl for his services, and had 
received the thanks of the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors. His health had been indifferent in India, created an 
and he proceeded on a tour in the north-west provinces 
at the close of 1826, visiting the principal cities, receiving the 
homage of the chiefs, and finally retiring to Simlah in the Hima. 
layas, for the hot weather, the first time it had been ,. 
used as a vice-regal sanatorium. During his absence, established 
the Council at Calcutta again signalised itself by an reel” 
attack upon the press, one editor being summarily "*'“°" 
deported for a harmless squib; but during his residence in Calcutta, 
Lord Amherst had supported the press liberally, and relaxed 
many restrictions now re-imposed. The governor- .. aca 
general's progress through the provinces of Upper effects of the 
India was attended with excellent effect. He visited gencral's 
Lukhnow, where the Nawab, now king, then in infirm “"" 
health, died in the month of October 1827, and was succeeded by 
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his son, Solimén Jéh. In a visit to the ex-emperor of Dehly, his 
future position was pointed out to him; and at Simlah, visits from 
agents of Runjeet Singh, Sindia, Holkar, and the princes of Raj- 
pootana, with the various questions relating to each, fully occu- 
peatn of Pied his lordship’s attention. In March of 1827, the 
Dowlut Réo great Dowlut Réo Sindia died of a chronic disease 
ve with which he had long been afflicted. He left no 
issue, male or female; but his wife, B&iza Bye, was allowed to 
adopt a successor, and a boy of eleven years old, Junkojee, was 
selected from among his relatives, and recognised by the governor- 
general. An old prediction exists in this family, that reigning 
Sindias leave no male heirs, which, up to the present day, has 
been strangely fulfilled. 

The only other political event of importance which deserves 
ea slice record, is the attainment of his majority by the Rajah 
Berar attains of Nagpoor: when his territories, which had been 

«maior managed with admirable skill by Mr. Jenkins, from the 
period of his election to the sovereignty, in 1818, were delivered 
over to his charge. Material prosperity, and cultivation, had in- 
creased to an extent never before known in Berar; but the pros- 
perity of the people only served to incite exaction, and in a 
comparatively short period the last memorials of Mr. Jenkins’ 
benevolent administration had been utterly eradicated. 

Lord Amherst’s departure from India was accelerated by the 
LordAmherst intelligence of the dangerous illness of his daughter, 
leaves India. and he left Calcutta in February 1828, having some 
time before sent home his resignation. For the present he was 
Lord Witllam SUCCeeded by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the senior mem- 
Bentinck ber of Council; but Lord William Bentinck had ob- 
succeeds. tained the appointment of governor-general in 1827, 
and he arrived in Calcutta on July 4, 1828. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


PROGRESS IN MADRAS AND BOMBAY, 1813 To 1628. 


Since the termination of the war with Tippoo Sooltan, the pro- 
grees of events in the southern presidency, Madras, had been very 
meee uneventful. No enemies remained to be overcome, and 
Munro'’siand the whole of the ceded and conquered provinces re- 
nevsiomen‘® mained tranquil. There was some difficulty, however, 
in establishing the demand for land revenue on an uniform basis, 
and it was not till Sir Thomas, then Colonel, Munro, who had 
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been placed in charge of the ceded districts, struck out a plan 
for general settlements, that any decided measures were adopted. 
Like all parts of India in which the Mahomedans had yative 
not interfered with the original Hindoo system, it ex- *#™. 
isted all over the new districts: not, perhaps, in so perfect a form 
as in the Deccan, but still sufficiently intact to preserve its dis- 
tinctive existence, and to form a foundation for regular proceed- 
ings. The first attempts at settlement were made in... 
imitation of Bengal with the few Zemindars, or landed with 
proprietors, who were found to exist; but these classes igs 
were in no wise analogous to the Zemindars of Bengal. There 
the land had ceased to belong to the people. Their original rights, 
whatever they hud been, had ceased to exist, and the land had 
passed into the possession of the Zemindars. In the pou 
Madras provinces, on the contrary, the land, according ‘2ures 
to immemorial custom, belonged to the people in right of occu- 
pancy, subject to the payment of the rulers’ taxes; and the indi- 
vidual tenures were Meras, which involved hereditary occupation 
on payment of a fixed rent—with tenancies at will, in regard to 
lands which had originally been Meras, but had lapsed into the 
general village stock, and could be rented from year to year by 
payment in money, or by a proportion of the crop in kind. The 
so-called Zemindars, therefore, were not, in general, proprietors of 
the soil, though they possessed individual Meras rights; they 
were, with the exception of those who were hereditary princes or 
nobles of formerly existent Hindoo or Mahomedan dynasties, for 
the most part district or village officers: some of revenue, some 
of police, who held their position by hereditary rights pajureot the 
of great antiquity. Any settlements with parties. in Settlement 
such positions necessarily failed; and the people resented Zemindars. 
them, as conferring new rights upon the Zemindars, to which they 
were not entitled by ancient usage. The so-called Zemindars, 
therefore, became no more in fact than farmers of the revenue, 
which gave rise to many abuses, and was extremely unpopular. 
These questions led Colonel Munro to consider the propriety and 
possibility of making settlements with the people them- ryotwary 
selves, or Ryots, as they are usually termed; and his »*tlement. 
measures, which had a semblance of possibility and even improve- 
ment upon the old native system, were put in operation. means 
The lands of every village were surveyed after a rough *Pted. 
fashion, and assessed; and a demand, equal to one-third of the 
produce of each crop or field, instituted. In the first place, the 
demand was too high, as the old Hindoo rate was from a seventh 
to a fifth: and, in the second, the proprietary rights of the people 
were not considered. It was a vast aggregation of tenants at will, 
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and was marked by many oppressive clauses. Lands were allotted 
Severe to individuals which they might be unable or unwil- 
penalties. —_ ling to cultivate, yet they could be punished by fine or 
even flogging for refusal. When the crops of certain fields failed, 
their rent could be assessed upon the village cultivation in general. 
Above all, the cultivator was taxed according to the crop he had 
sown, not according to the value of the land; and the duty of an 
officer of government was to visit every village, revise the record 
of cultivation, and assess the crop as it stood. 

It will be understood how prolific such a system was in abuses 
Abusesot Of all kinds, and of oppression of the people; but it 
the system. secured, for a time, a larger amount of revenue than 
had ever before been collected, and the system was therefore 
lauded and confirmed. When General Munro visited England in 
1818, he was created a Knight Commander of the Bath for his 
services both in a military and civil capacity, and he returned to 
Modification -Ddia as governor of the presidency in which he had so 
ofthe rules. long served. Now, as administrator general over the 
whole of the provinces, he could calmly review the working of 
the land revenue system ; and it is recorded to his credit, that he 
had no hesitation in undoing much of his own work, and relaxing 
the most stringent of the former crude and oppressive regulations. 
Cultivation was rendered voluntary; imprisonment and other 
punishment for refusals to cultivate, cesses for failure of crope, 
and, in general, all the objectionable provisions of the old system, 
were abolished; but even Sir Thomas could not get beyond a 
yearly settlement with each cultivator, and thus the yearly ten- 
ancies at will were continued. The ancient hereditary rights and 
practices fell into desuetude; while it was certain that the new 
system not only perpetuated the evils of the immediately preceding 
exactive native governments, but actually exceeded them. There 
‘were gross errors in regard to the land settlements in Bengal and 
in the north-western provinces; but it is questionable whether 
anything so universally depressing and demoralising as the Ryot- 
wary system of Madras was ever attempted there. The old native 
proprietary of the north-western provinces, in many cases, dis- 
appeared under the action of the English laws, and of fraud, which 
it was impossible to check; but the people, even in such instances, 
were not reached as in Madras, and in the most material respects 
were not interfered with. 

The relaxations in the revenue system of Madras, however, such 

had been the misery consequent upon its first establish- 
Bir Thomas ° 
Munro's ment, rendered Sir Thomas Munro most popular among 
popularity. the people of the country ; and over all hereditary rights 
and charitable endowments he had extended his protection. He 
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would have retired in 1824; but remained, especially to make pro- 
vision*for the Burmese war, until 1827, when, in a farewell visit 
to his old provinces and native friends, he sank under an attack of 
cholera at Puteechinta, near Gooty, to the great grief 
of the entire population he had governed and been 
intimately connected with for the whole period of his service. 

In Bombay, the people had been more fortunate. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who was thoroughly acquainted with the existing pomtey 
institutions of the Mahratta country, very judiciously *7s™. 
made no alteration in them. The Péshwah’s territory had become 
so wasted by mal-administration, exaction, and plunder, that, 
added to the ravages of war and local banditti, much of it was 
lying waste; hamlets and villages had disappeared, villages had 
dwindled into hamlets, and once prosperous towns into half-deserted 
villages, To restore confidence and encourage the re-cultivation 
of the land was the first object. Easy settlements were made with 
villages on terms of five years; and though the principle has been 
called Ryotwar, and each cultivator’s land and payments were 
entered in the village accounts, there was no interference with his 
proceedings; and on the old native system, the assessment lay not 
on the crop, as in Madras, but on the land itself. Nor was any 
change made in this proceeding until by enquiry and experience 
the government was enabled to carry out a more permanent and 
beneficial settlement. During his incumbency, Mr. Elphinstone 
completed the code of civil and criminal procedure yi ana 
which had been commenced by Governor Duncan and ‘riminal law. 
Sir James Mackintosh, and which, of all the older codes of India, 
has been found the most practical and most suited to the people, 
and has required less subsequent alteration. Luminous and simple, 
it provided for every existing want, and secured freedom and pro- 
tection ; and from first to last bas contributed, in no small degree, 
to the social advancement of the country in which it was pro- 
mulgated. 

After the Mahratta war, the noble province of Khandésh, which 
had been formerly a garden under its Mahomedan kings, eects 
was found to be, for the most part, a desert jungle. It 
had furnished the great plundering ground of Holkar and Sindia: 
and the Bheels, who had been repressed by the Mahomedans, had 
returned to it and increased its desolation. Forces were oniram's 
continually employed against them; but it was not till tuccensin 
Lieutenant James, afterwards Sir James, Outram, of the of the Bheeis. 
23rd Bombay Native Infantry, threw himself among them, visited 
their haunts at great personal risk, and made frends of their rude 
chiefs, that any impression was made on them. By degrees, also, 
a Bheel corps was raised by him: and by these and other means, 
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the habits of this hitherto intractable aboriginal race were reformed. 
Sir James Outram afterwards attained high distinction; but it is 
doubtful whether any act of his life confers more honour on him 
than his reclamation of his wild hunting companions, the Bheels 
of Khandésh. 

The only other disturbances of any moment which ruffled the 
Ramooseee tranquillity of Mr. Elphinstone’s administration was the 
insurrection. ingurrection of the Ramoosees—another aboriginal tribe 
dispersed through the villages of the Deccan—under Oomajee Naik. 
It was, however, chiefly confined to the province of Ahmednugger, 
and directed principally against the Brahmins, of whom the Naik 
had a bitter hatred. Oomajee contrived, after the dispersion of his 
followers in 1827, to escape for some time; but he was eventually 
cleverly apprehended at Punderpoor, and suffered the penalty of his 
crimes. Mr. Elphinstone returned to England in 1827, and was 
succeeded by Sir John Malcolm. 

After Sir Charles Metcalfe’s departure, the office of Resident at 
Provincial _Yderabad was conferred upon Mr. W. Byam Martin, 
administra. ®& Bengal civilian of large experience in ‘ regulation’ 
Naame. judicial affairs. The European agency for the adminis- 
Ene -Y tration of the dominions of his Highness the Nizam, 
omeete established by Sir Charles Metcalfe, was considerably 
enlarged, and with very beneficial results to the people. The 
first revenue settlements, like those in the Péshwah’'s late terri- 
tories, had been made for terms of five years, and no interference 
had been exercised with the existent village administration. As 
these settlements expired, others were made on the same principle. 
The great object to which the employment of the English officers 
was directed, and, indeed, of the whole system, was to prevent 
exaction in excess of the rental by the native collectors; and the 
protection to the people ensured by these means resulted in an 
immense increase of cultivation, while the revenue, enhanced in 
proportion, was punctually realised. So long as the old Nizam, 
Sikundur Jéh, lived, no change was made ; for he had thoroughly 
appreciated results which had indeed become self-evident, in the 
ern check which they imposed upon the rapacity of his 
omceraare minister, Chundoo Lall. But on his demise in 1829, 
withdrawn. and the succession of his son, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, a de- ° 
mand was somewhat rudely made by him at the instigation of 
Chundoo Lall, who had become impatient of control, for a sudden 
recall of all English officers employed in civil duties; and though 
those were allowed to remain who had concluded settlements, till 
the period of their expiration, their authority was circumscribed, 
and the people soon, and very bitterly, experienced the deplorable 
change which the measure involved. 
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These several transactions have, perhaps, comparatively little 
connection with the general history of India, but as they involved 
the well-being of many millions of its people, a brief notice of 
them is recorded. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, 
1820 to 1830. 


THE results of Lord William Bentinck’s government of India are 
so admirably summarised in the inscription on his statue at Cal- 
cutta, written by Lord Macaulay, that they form the most appro- 
priate introduction to the variety of great means of advancement 
of which he was the author. This eloquent record has been, and 
will be in the future, read by thousands, with the conviction that 
it is not only literally true, but that his administration formed the 
basie of all the benevolent measures which have since arisen to 
redeem the English from those accusations of selfish and exclusive 
policy in regard to the natives of the country, with which they were 
charged. The inscription on the pedestal of the statue |. tion 
runs a8 follows:—‘ This statue is erected to William on the statue 
. : ° of Lord 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, during seven years, ruled witiam 
India with eminent prudence, integrity, and benevo- *""* 
lence ; who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen; who infused 
into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom; who never 
forgot that the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites; who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the government committed to his charge ;—this monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, and in religion, cherish, with equal veneration and grati- 
tude, the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal administration.’ 
No such record exists of the services of any previous governor- 
general of India; and the brilliant triumphs of Clive, of Warren 
Hastings, of Lord Wellesley, and the Marquess of Has- 

. ° ° ° ° aracter of 
tings, are wanting in the peculiar and hitherto non- his xdmiute- 
existent charm which is attached to the memory of “"’™ 
Lord William Bentinck. During his incumbency, there were no 
glorious victories to be recorded, for no enemies remained to be 
overcome ; but the successful development of moral force, and the 
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conversion of long-existing prejudices into a steady policy of im- 
provement and advancement, is a triumph even more transcendent 
in the aggregate than that of successful war. Yet Lord William 
Bentinck had already been roughly dismissed from his government 
of Madras, and there were many who, from the early measures of 
his government of India, predicted even greater failure than, as 
was alleged, had attended his first Indian career. 

His simple habits, the absence of State etiquette, which had been 
a distinctive feature of his predecessors, and, above all, the mea- 
sures he had pledged himself to carry out, rendered him at first 
Financial 4 UOpopular in 8 high degree, both with the civil service 
Tesoene: and the army. He had bound himself to effect re- 
forms in the disbursements of the State, which the cost of the 
Burmese war had rendered imperative ; but despite the opposi- 
tion which he immediately encountered, he proceeded with them 
without delay. ‘The allowances of the Civil Service were re- 
duced, and as far as possible proportioned in regard to the 
various ranks and offices; but the measures of retrenchment as 
regarded the army involved more difficult considerations and no 
Halt Batt, little danger. The Half Batta question, as it was termed, 
question. — affected every officer and man in the army, and pro- 
duced violent remonstrance and opposition. If the Court of 
Directors had given the governor-general a discretion to deal 
with the order they had sent to him according to circumstances, 
it is more than probable, from his recorded opinion, that the in- 
significant saving it finally accomplished, which did not exceed 
two lacs (20,000/.) a year, would have been abandoned ; but in pro- 
portion as the demands of the army rose, the determination to exact 
absolute obedience from the officerscontinued, both by theCourt and 
the governor-general; and in the end the measure was determined 
upon, though not as regarded the whole army. Stations within 
400 miles from Calcutta only suffered, while all beyond were 
exempted. Having carried their points of obedience, it would 
have been an act of grace on the part of the directors to have 
acknowledged the faithful submission of their army by the aboli- 
tion of the order; but, irritating and practically unnecessary as it 
was, it remained in force to the last. The magnanimity which 
would have directed its revision was absent. 

The resumption of rent-free tenures was another unpopular - 
Reaumption Measure as regarded the natives of Bengal; but had a 
of rent-free real foundation in justice to the State. The aliena- 
Bengal tions of land by Talookdars, Zemindars, and even 
petty village officers, under our own and former native govern- 
ments, had been very large—in many instances they were without 
any sanction of superior authority, and the whole were revised. 
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Those who could establish their rights to free lands were con- 
firmed in them; from those who failed to do so they were 
resumed. The saving to Government was about thirty lacs 
(300,000) a year. The question had been first mooted in 1793, 
and additional powers were given to the English revenue officers on 
the subject in 1819. The measure had not, therefore, by any 
means originated with Lord William Bentinck ; but the Act III. of 
1828 brought the long-existing question to a final settlement, 
and all persons who failed to prove recent free tenure were al- 
lowed to retain their lands on payment of the regulated assess- 
ment. 

The year 1829 was marked by one of the governor-general’s 
most famous and most humane measures,—the abolition notion of 
of Suttee throughout India. It was a subject to which Su‘tee. 
he addressed himself with great earnestness directly he arrived 
in Calcutta. He applied for the opinions of military officers of ex- 
perience as to the feeling of the native army on the subject; to 
civilians and other persons long resident in India as to those of 
the people at large. Here and there, as in the case of Mr. H. H. 
Wilson, he met with men who believed that the abolition of the 
rite would be attended with the highest degree of danger; and 
there were many also who, perpetuating the older traditions of 
the service, while they would fain have seen the cruel evil 
removed, yet lacked the nerve to make a step in advance of 
them, and pleaded the prescriptive right of the people to do as 
their forefathers had done for generations past. But Lord William 
Bentinck was deterred by no fears, and he had certainly no 
sympathy with the old service traditions. He saw no danger in 
India; and he was well uware that the whole of the public in 
England would welcome the abolition of the rite as one, perhaps 
the first, of England’s great reforms of Hindoo abuse. On De- 
cember 14, 1829, therefore, supported by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Mr. Bayley, the Act was passed, from which every governor- 
general, from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Minto, had guecess of 
shrunk with apprehensions, which they had recorded. ‘ measure. 
Those implicated in the act of Suttee were now chargeable with 
wilful murder: those assisting at the rite with being accessaries. 
There were a few attempts to evade the law, but they were 
promptly suppressed, and the horrible rite ceased to exist. 

With 1830 came another deliverance from a great public 
danger, in the suppression of Thuggee. The word is perme 
derived from the Hindee verb ‘Thugna,’ to cheat or against 
deceive; but in the sense it was used it meant the =~ 
strangulation of travellers by Thugs, a fraternity which, from the 
earliest ages, had infested the roads of India, from the Himalayas 
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te Cape Comorin, and from Guzerat to Assam. Occasionally 
gangs of these murderers had been apprehended; and in native 
States, and the Punjab, punished by death or mutilation; but 
no knowledge of their peculiar association had been obtained. 
Diecovery of One evening in 1829, as Major Sleeman, then the deputy 
the crime. commissioner of the Saugor district, was seated at his 
tent door, a man, advancing rapidly, threw himself at his feet, and 
begged to be allowed to make an important communication ; but 
that Mrs. Sleeman should withdraw. He then proceeded to state 
that he was a leader of a gang of Thugs then not far off, and 
that the grove at Mundésur, in which Major Sleeman’s camp 
was pitched, was full of corpses of travellers who had been 
murdered. Next day the hideous proof was given by exhuma- 
tion of dead bodies where he pointed out their graves, and no 
time was lost in apprehending the gang to which the leader had 
belonged. Many of them became approvers, and by degrees circle 
after circle of information spread till they had covered all India. ~ 
Hardly a province or district was found free from Thugs, and in 
their rites, proceedings, passwords and signs, there was little 
difference found anywhere. 

The system of the Thugs was to decoy travellers, single or in 
Proceedings bodies, to join their gangs on pretence of mutual pro- 
of the Thugs. tection ; to carry them on, sometimes for days in suc- 
cession, to some spot decided upon, when, at a signal given by the 
leader, all were strangled and buried in graves already prepared 
for them. Major, afterwards Sir William, Sleeman, in a most 
interesting and effective report, laid the information he had ob- 
tained before Government; and Lord William Bentinck did not 
special de. -Desitate to put in force the strongest means at his dis- 
paravente fur posal for the suppression of the crime. A new depart- 
sion of tue = ment was forthwith organised, and placed under the con- 
an trol of Major Sleeman, who applied all his great energy 
to the work, and was ably seconded. Its proceedings were extended 
into all native States as well as into every British province and 
district, and up to 1837, 3,266 persons had been apprehended and 
variously disposed of. The effect of these vigorous proceedings 
was, that every known Thug, or relation of a Thug, throughout 
India was apprehended ; and as their numbers precluded the en- 
forcement of severe penal measures, the least guilty were formed 
into a settlement, or school of industry, at Jubbulpoor, and in- 
structed in various trades. Their descendants continue there, and 
carpets, tent-cloths and tents, with many other useful articles, 
are now manufactured with a rare skill and beauty. 
These artisans, as they may now be called, are, how- 
ever, still kept under surveillance; and it may be 
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hoped that in the course of a few generations, their traditions may 
become extinct, as for the last twenty years no case of Thuggee 
has appeared in any part of the continent of India. 

Steam communication with India is now so familiar a subject, 
that allusion to its early commencement appears like gream com- 
a dream of the past. Yet forty years ago, only for the munication 
exertions of Lord William Bentinck, it might have Eugiand. 
been indefinitely delayed. In 1830, the first steamers, built at 
Calcutta, and fitted with engines from England, ascended the 
Ganges for 800 miles, and the success of the experiment amply 
justified its extension. So, also, the establishment of communica- 
tion with England by steam vessels was taken up at the same 
time, with the same ardour, by the governor-general ; but he was 
checked by the Court of Directors on the score of expense, and 
their inexplicable apathy can be traced perhaps to their own ex- 
clusive policy, and a dread that India might be brought too near 
to England. Thus the enterprise languished for nearly twelve 
years ; but the merit of the first attempt rests with Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, and in the success of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s first endeavours lie 
the admirable results enjoyed by the public of India and of 
England in the year 1870. 

With the regulation for the legalisation of Malwah opium, the 
record of the great measures of 1830 closes. By a 
system of licenses, it was enabled to be brought from 
the dominions of native princes in Malwah, where it was exten- 
sively produced, to Bombay, and by those means the former 
smuggling to the coast by way of Sindh and to the Portuguese 
ports was effectually prevented. The quality of the drug was 
tested in Bombay, and, under the official seal of Government, it was 
exported to China, on the same basis as that of Bengal, attended 
with a large corresponding increase to the public revenue. 


Opium, 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK (continued), 
1831 ro 1832. 


Up to the year 1831, it may be said, with truth, that the natives 
of India in the British provinces had been systemati- 

cally denied all participation in the government of mentor” 
their country. Under the pressure of public necessity, ™“”™* 
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a few offices had been created for the relief of the English 
functionaries ; but the declared policy of the Government, both at 
home and in India, was against the measure of opening public 
employment to the people, on the ground that it was pregnant 
with danger to the existence of British authority. It therefore 
required no ordinary amount of resolution to break through these 
long existing, and, with few exceptions, persistently maintained, 
opinions; and, fortunately, the views of the governor- general were 
Nativejudges Supported by the able and liberal members of his 
appolated. Council. The first reform was applied by the regula- 
tion of 1831 to the judicial department in the creation of native 
judges, and their primary jurisdiction over civil suits. This 
measure not only relieved the judicial department of a load of 
work which could never be completed, but it opened a way to 
official service which, during the last forty years, hus been very 
materially enlarged in all departments of the administration, and 
in all parts of India, with singular success, and is still extending. 


Native The admission of natives of all castes and creeds, under 
ciaibicfor the provisions of the enactment, included also native 
veces Christians, whose employment, under, as it were, a cruel 


refinement of prejudice and apprehension, had been before 
expressly prohibited—and they took their place with others, with- 
out prejudice. The recognition of the great principle was the first 
step gained : and since its wisdom and necessity were established 
the question has never retrograded ; while the conduct of the native 
officials has amply justified the hope that their first real friend had 
formed of them. 

In 1831, the condition of Oudh was brought under Lord William 
Condition of Dentinck’s notice by the Resident, Mr. Maddock. The 
Oudh. continuous history of this province shows that remon- 
strances against its misgovernment had been addressed by every 
governor-general in succession to the king; but at the present 
crisis local affairs were worse than ever. In order to judge for 
himself, the governor-general proceeded to Lukhnow, and the 
king was informed that the management of his country would be 
assumed unless reform ensued. This menace was followed by the 
reappointment, by the king, of the celebrated Hakeem Meéndhy, 
as his minister, an able and fearless reformer, who effected some 
beneficial changes; but his honest advice was unwelcome to the 
king and his licentious court, and he was ultimately dismissed. 
The affairs of the kingdom thenceforward drifted into still greater 
confusion, which increased till its final extinction was determined 
on twenty-five years afterwards; but under the instruction of the 
Court of Directors, Lord William Bentinck, in 1831, was at 
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liberty to have placed Oudh on the footing of the Carnatic, and 
the postponement of the measure only increased its difficulty. 

Mahomedan fanaticism, as if in proof that it would never be 
extinguished, caused an insurrection in the very vicinity panstical 
of Calcutta in 1831. A Fakeer, named Teetoo Meer, !surrection. 
of some local sanctity, had become a disciple of the famous 
Syud Ahmed of the Punjab, and began to preach a holy war 
against all infidels. It was necessary, as their numbers increased, 
to employ force against his followers, for they burnt villages, 
defiled Hindoo temples, and their outrages became more daring 
and continuous. The insurgents were attacked and dispersed with 
severe loss, and the insurrection was crushed : but the fanatical sect 
has never been perfectly eradicated in Bengal, and several instances 
of sympathy with insurgents in the Punjab have since been 
traced to members of the Wahabee sect, many of them holding 
influential positions in the country. 

The small insurrection of Teetoo Meer in the Baraset district, 
was followed by a much more serious rising in 1832 by 
the Koles of Western Bengal, an aboriginal tribe, who, aah 
like the Sant&ls, described by Mr. W. Hunter, in the ‘ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,’ had, at a very early period, been driven into the 
hills by the Aryan settlers. By degrees they had come under the 
operation of laws of which they had no conception, and of 
systematic encroachment by Bengal settlers, and the nominal 
Zemindars of their provinces; and against these they rebelled, 
und proceeded to acts of outrage which could not at first be 
suppressed. Many perished in a fruitless resistance against regular 
troops; but eventually the whole submitted. The me trivets 
regulations, unfitted, to as yet a savage people, were Pin 
then withdrawn, and their province placed under a Jurisdiction. 
special commissioner. The Koles since then have gradually 
advanced in civilisation and prosperity: and at the 
present time many thousands of them have become 
Christians, and have established churches, where heretofore only 
the most debasing forms of a primitive idolatry existed. 

In his remodelling of the laws, the stringency of the Hindoo 
law of inheritance did not escape the governor-general’s | __ 
perception. Under its provisions, no one who aban- iuheritance 
doned the Hindoo faith could inherit ancestral property, 
since the basis of inheritance consisted in performing certain cere- 
monies to the memory of his progenitors. This disability was, 
however, quickly removed. Other reforms in civil and o¢herjnatcial 
criminal procedure were adopted ; monthly jail deliveries reforms 
were established ; a new chief court was established in the north- 
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western provinces ; and the cumbrous machinery of previous enact- 
ments swept away. These changes were accompanied by the 
Useotthe great boon of directing the vernacular language of 
vernacular guitors or witnesses to be employed on all occasions 
languages instead of Persian, which, used by the Mahomedans, 
was as unintelligible to the people at large as English, and was 
indifferently comprehended, in most instances, by the judges. 

In the year 1832, the affairs of Messrs. William Palmer & Co., 
William of Hyderabad, again occupied the attention of the Go- 
Palmer & Co. yernment in England, and with so remarkable a result 
that, as an item in the history of the company’s administration, it 
cannot be passed by. The Marquess of Hastings, chafing under 
the aspersions and insinuations of the Court of Directors, defended 
himself ably on his return in the House of Lords; and the whole 
question was re-opened in the Court of Proprietors, in a debate 
ner which lasted six days. Mr., afterwards Sir Henry, 
Russell's Russell, spoke at great length on the second day. He 
pees showed incontrovertibly, that the dealings of Messrs. 
Palmer & Co. with the Nizam, so far from being extortionate, had 
been liberal and fair; and that their rates of interest were greatly 
less than those prevailing in the country. He had been Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s predecessor at Hyderabad ; and his statement of 
Proceedings {facts threw a flood of light on the whole of the loan 
inthe Court transactions. As regarded William Palmer & Co., the 
prietore. revelation had indeed little immediate effect ; but while 
Mr. Kinnaird moved that there was nothing in the Hyderabad 
papers which affected the character of the governor-general, the 
resolution was met by Mr. Astell with a counter motion, that 
while there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives to Lord 
Hastings, the dispatches sent to him should be confirmed. These 
very dispatches had covertly, if not indeed openly, attributed the 
basest motives to the governor-general ; and their confirmation by 
these proceedings added insult to injury. At most, the Court's 
proceedings closed with a Scotch verdict of ‘not proven,’ leaving 
all the animus of the charges virtually increased. Soon after- 
wards, Lord Hastings accepted the humble post of governor of 
Malta; but the injury inflicted had been too deep and too wanton 
to be long endured, and he died on August 24, 1827, of a broken 
heart. Was the sum of 20,0000. voted afterwards to his son, then 
& minor, any reparation for the cruel injury? Yet had any con- 
cession been made to the noble marquess, it would have involved 
the reversion of the acts against William Palmer & Co., and against 
them the Court of Directors was as yet strong and virulent. 

The question of justice to the firm was eventually agitated, 
both in England and in India, up to 1830; but it was in vain 
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that the twelve judges of England recorded their opinion that 
there was no illegality in the rates of interest, or in the 

transactions of Messrs. Palmer & Co. Equally vain, that chatwelve 
this opinion was confirmed by the most celebrated fngicna. 
counse} of the day. The prohibition at Hyderabad son ot 
continued in force ; and its effects are best explained the debtors 
by a letter from Moneer-ool-Moolk, the prime minister, “ '"° anne 
who was a large debtor, to the executive minister, Chundoo Lall. 
‘If,’ he wrote, ‘the order prohibiting any money transactions with 
them (W. P. & Co.), and the proclamation describing the cluims as 
void, had not arrived, my debt to them would have been com- 
pletely and fully paid; but how could I, in defiance of the prohi- 
bition, and of such a proclamation, pay them?’ This was the 
situation in which not only Moneer-ool-Moolk, but many other 
large debtors to the house, were placed. They dared not pay. 

In 1832 the President of the Board of Control took up the ques- 
tion in earnest, and required the directors to prepare @ Vo as os 
dispatch, by which the prohibition against the firm the Boara 
should be removed; but the court were still resolute oe 
not to disturb the policy on which they had acted for ten years; 
and a dispatch, which was in fact a repetition of former opinions, 
drawn up on March 20, 1832, was transmitted to the Board of 
Control for approval. It was not, however, approved. On the 
contrary, thirty-three out of thirty-seven paragraphs were re- 
scinded, and a new draft sent to the court for adoption. The 
principle expressed was perfectly fair and open. It required the 
interposition of the Government of India, the authors of the wrong, 
to bring about a settlement with the Nizam, by means of a com- 
mission or an umpire. The amended dispatch was, however, 
rejected by the court; and after a tedious correspondence, which 
led to no result, the ‘Board of Control applied for a writot 
writ of mandamus, to the King’s Bench, to compel its ™*2ds=us. 
adoption. On the issue of the writ, the dispatch was admitted 
under protest, by ten of the directors, who had maintained the 
most obstinate and inveterate opposition. As an event of his- 
torical importance, this memorable transaction, into which the 
court had been plunged by a prejudiced minority, was xrects of the 
very momentous ; for it proved, as might and ought to "russe. 
have been anticipated, its real inherent weakness in any struggle 
with the ministry of the Crown, and seriously impaired its power 
‘both in England and in India, which hitherto had been controlled, 
but never broken. The consequences were not immediately appa- 
rent; but they continued to progress in importance and magnitude, 
until the independence of the court had been weakened, if not 
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destroyed for all essential purposes of government, and resulted, 
after a hundred years’ existence, in its final extinction. 

As soon as the dispatch reached India, the governor-general 
Measures &ppointed an umpire, Mr., now Sir, John Macleod, 
eetcnin’ 80 able member of the Civil Service, who proceeded to 
India. Hyderabad, and, after a long investigation, made an 
award in favour of the principal private claim of Messrs. Palmer 

& Co., that against Moneer-ool-Moolk, which amounted 
avainst = to at least twenty-one lacs of rupees. The amount 
Moolk, awarded was immediately paid, and enabled the house 
to discharge the new obligation it had entered into with its credi- 
tors. Here, however, the direct effect of the dispatch ceased. It 
was considered that a precedent had been established, under the 
provisions of which the remainder of the private claims, the moet 
material being for loans to individuals granted by the house under 
Other clalms the guarantee of the executive minister, could be now 
referred to prosecuted in the local courts. The trustees of the 
courts. house had little hope that these courts would exercise 
sufficient independence of character to investigate the claims; but 
they performed their duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and 
decrees were obtained on several suits for the aggregate sum of 
nine lacs, which were recognised by the executive minister, in the 
sequestration of the estates of the principal defendants. No other 
results, however, followed; the awards remained unpaid, and the 
courts being unable to enforce their awards or procure their en- 
forcement, refused to entertain further suits. Equally fruitless 
were the efforts of the trustees to obtain satisfaction in any form 
from the government of the Nizam. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it has never denied, though it has evaded, its responsi- 
bility ; and perhaps, when time has obliterated the remains of 
original prejudices, "it may be stimulated by the government of 
the Crown to a final act of satisfaction and justice, in favour of 
the descendants of those who were utterly ruined. 

In 1832, the management of the affairs of the State of Mysore 
Affairsof Was assumed by the Government of India. It will be 
Mysore. remembered that, on the capture of Seringapatam, and 
death of Tippoo Sooltan, the rajah, then a boy, had been presented 
with the original dominions of his dynasty ; and that Poornea, the 
able minister of Tippoo, assisted by English commissioners, had been 
appointed to their administration. In 1811, when the circum- 
stances of the State were in the highest degree prosperous, and 
there were seven millions sterling in the treasury, the rajah, then 
Wasteru, Only sixteen years old, was suffered to declare his ma- 
extravagance jority and to assume the government. He proved to be 

intractable and wastefully extravagant; and by 1832, 
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not only had his treasure been expended on profligate associates 
and in the wildest profusion, but the State had become deeply 
encumbered. He had been repeatedly warned; and most impres- 
sively by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1825; but without effect, and in 
1880, the greater part of his dominions, unable to en- sneurrection 
dure the perpetual extortion practised, broke into °* the people. 
insurrection. It was quelled by a Madras force; but the convic- 
tion remained, that the British Government could not be identified 
with the rajah’s malpractices, that the people had had just cause 
for revolt, that the employment of force against them was only 
justifiable by the excesses that had been committed, and that the 
enforcement of the provisions of the treaty were indispensable. 
It was notified, therefore, to the rajah, that for the qne rajan is 
future, a fifth part of the revenues, about 40,000/. per Pensioned. 
year, would be paid to him, and that the administration of his 
dominions, in all departments, would be carried on by English 
officers. Under these arrangements the country became tranquil 
and prosperous, and the benevolent measures of the chief commis- 
sioner, Sir Mark Cubbon, are remembered with gratitude and 
affection. , 

In the same year—1832—the small principality of Cach4r, on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal, was formally annexed to cacnar 
the British dominions, upon the spontaneous request of *2exed. 
the people, whose rajah had been assassinated, and who had left 
no successor. The province is now the seat of extensive tea culti- 
vation, and has been reclaimed, in a great degree, from its original 
wild character. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK (concluded), 
1833 to 1836. 


THE year 1833 was marked by several great and beneficial mea- 
sures, among which the land settlement of the north- sana settle 
west provinces takes a prominent place. Many previous cut of the 
attempts had been made towards a solution of the various provinces. 
questions regarding tenures and assessments, and Regulation VII. 
of 1822, the able work of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, laid the foundation 
of what was to follow. During his tour of the north-west pro- 
vinces, the governor-general invited the freest discussion of the 
subject by all ranks of the civil service, and in March 18883, the 
new regulation was passed in Council, and the execution of it 
committed to Mr. Robert Mertins Bird. By the provisions of this 
$32 
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Act, all village lands were surveyed, and every field, or portion of 
land, cultivated or waste, defined; all proprietary rights were 
registered, and all lands assessed, the rate to continue for thirty 
years. When it is considered that these operations concerned no 
less than 23,000,000 of people, and extended over nearly 50,000,000 
of acres of land, and yet were completed with all the minuteness 
and care of the survey of a private estate in England—the 
momentous character of the whole may be estimated ; with the 
Mr. Bird's mount of genius and perseverance necessary for its 
wervices. = accomplishment. Yet it must be recorded, that Mr. 
Bird’s great services passed away without reward, and without 
the public recognition which they had so eminently deserved. 

The supremacy of Oriental learning was still maintained in 
Calcutta, and was not overcome without a severe con- 
tention. Up to 1833, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian had 
been supported by the profound Orientalists of the period, in 
whose sight the obscure hymns of the Vedas, the graceful episodes 
and fables of the Méhébharut and the Raéméyun, and the bygone 
sciences of Sanscrit and Arabic authors, possessed a charm far 
exceeding the extengion of the true knowledge and brilliant and 
exact sciences of England. Able men argued on their respective 
sides with great pertinacity. Dr. H. H. Wilson led the van of the 
Orientalists, and was opposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, and Dr. Duff of the Scotch Church, with a host of 
others; and the question was finally debated in Council, where 
Mr. Macaulay gave pure Orientalism its death-blow. Then the 
English language, with its flood of light and truth, was opened 
to the people of India, as well by the recognition of the language 
itself in public educational establishments, as by its extension by 
translation into the vernacular of every province: but the school 
of the Scotch mission, with upwards of a thousand native day 
scholars, instructed in Christian doctrine as well as English 
literature, was of all the most effectual refutation of the abstract 
love of Sanscrit and Arabic, by which the interesting period of 
transition from old things to new is marked. 

The charter to the company, extended, in 1813, for twenty 
Thecom- years, expired in 1833, and with it, their monopoly of 
aacterand trade with China. It was impossible for Parliament to 
monopoly. = withstand the clamour of the English nation, which was 
directed against the continuance of that remnant of the company’s 
ae reed exclusive privileges, in any form. The new charter was 
ment of India limited to the administration of India for a further 
fortwenty. period of twenty years; and henceforward the Court of 
nr Directors became an administrative body only, subject 
to the Board of Control, in many respects with greater stringency 
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than before. The almost only remaining stronghold of former 
prejudices, the denial to Europeans of holding lands in India, was 
thrown down, while Lord William Bentinck’s great The public 
measure of opening the public service to all natives Spencdto 
without distinction of caste or creed, was confirmed ™*!ve* 

by a special clause. A fourth presidency also was established at 
Agra, for the administration of the north-west provinces, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in grateful recognition of his eminent services, 
was appointed its governor. 

While occupied by the momentous reforms of his administration, 
the governor-general’s attention was directed to the 
affairs of Coorg, in consequence of the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of its rajah, Veer Rajendra, who had succeeded his 
father in 1820. He had committed a series of atrocious murders ; 
and under the terror of his revenge, the particulars of his conduct 
were unknown, til] his sister and her husband escaped, and threw 
themselves on the protection of the British authorities. The rajah 
was called to account for his acts of violence; but he proved 
utterly intractable and defiant, and finding the local disorders 
increasing, a proclamation was issued by the BOVErNOF= The rajan ts 
general that he had ceased to reign. To take possession %¢posea. 
of the province, a force invaded it under the political direction of 
Major-General J. S. Fraser, which, though gallantly resisted in 
some attempts to penetrate the stupendous passes and defiles, was 
eventually successful, and the capital, Merkéra, was yorvirs 
occupied on April 6, 1834. The rajah, who surrendered occupied. 
to General Fraser, was removed to Benares, but ultimately died 
in England, where he resided for some years; and the pain of ine 
affairs of the country were administered by a special ™ 
commissioner, until incorporated with those of Mysore. Since 
then, Coorg has become celebrated as a coffee-growing district, 
and has proved proportionably valuable. Except Cachar, Coorg was 
the only territory annexed to the British dominions in , ston 
India during the incumbency of Lord William Bentinck, ofthe 
and the proclamation expressed that the act ‘was in “'"' 
consideration of the unanimous wish of the people.’ 

On a review of .the political policy of Lord William Bentinck, 
it is found to have one uniform characteristic, non-in- review of 
terference; and every native State in India, for good Pevt?,'?, 
or for evil, was made practically independent in its =#*!ve States. 
administration. As in the days of Sir John Shore, there were no 
great armies now to be checked, or princes who could inflict 
injury upon their own subjects, or those of others, by lawless 
plunder and internal commotion ; yet it has always been charged 
against the governor-general, that the principle he professed, and 
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literally observed, was carried too far, and served to weaken the 
paramount authority and prestige of British power in India. In 
Effectsof  yderabad, a wasteful minister was allowed to weary 
non-interfer the people by exactions and want of faith, which 
Hyderabad. geriously impaired the revenue, and created a horde of 
usurers, Arab chiefs, Patans, and native bankers, whose extortions 
from the people of the districts assigned to them, in payment of 
loans and advances, are remembered with terror. Asa relief to the 
State, an offer was made by the governor-general to disband the 
contingent, for a partial equivalent in money payment; but the 
services of this force were invaluable to the Nizam’s Government, 
as a counterpoise to its own turbulent feudatories and military 
chiefs, and the offer, which had been accepted in Nagpoor, was 
Retormor  0tlined. The pay and allowances of the contingent 
the Nizam'a were, however, reduced to the standard of the company’s 
contingent forces, several staff appointments were abolished, and 
other reductions of expense followed. The Court of Directors were, 
et however, by no means satisfied with the state of the 
strance with Nizam’s dominions ; and on September 8, 1835, a remon- 
the Nizam. strance was written for communication to His Highness, 
in which they stated, ‘that they could not remain indifferent 
spectators to the disorder and misrule which had so long prevailed 
in his territories,’ and further signified that if the present minister, 
Rajah Chundoo Lall, could not provide remedies for them, he 
should be changed, or that other arrangements should be adopted, 
‘as might be advisable for the purpose of securing good govern- 
ment.’ These remonstrances had, however, little practical effect, 
and the minister, taking courage from the prevailing non-interfe- 
rent policy, made no change in his system. 

In Bhopal, after the accidental death of the Nawab, with whom 
a treaty had been made in 1818, his widow adopted 
his nephew, but retained the management of the State 
in her own hands. When the young man attained his majority, 
he was opposed by his aunt, and a struggle ensued, which involved 
much bloodshed in engagements between the parties, in one of 
which the young Nawab was defeated. These deplorable events 
might, in the outset, have been summarily checked by the 
enectaot  S0Vernor-general ; but he declined to interfere, and the 
non-inter local anarchy had afterwards to be suppressed by Sir 
ference. Charles Metcalfe. In 1833 a similar struggle for power 
occurred in Sindia’s dominions, between Junkojee, the youth who 
ainda had been adopted by Baiza Bye, the widow of Dowlut 
affairs. Rao, and herself. In this quarrel, which threatened 
to affect the peace of all Central India, Lord William Bentinck 
absolutely refused to interfere; and though he visited Gwalior, 
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left it without attempting any settlement. On July 10, the several 
brigades of disciplined troops, which had taken different sides, 
would have come into collision but for the personal efforts of the 
Resident, Colonel Stewart, whose representation of the . ent 
serious danger which would ensue from any actual of the 
outbreak of hostilities, induced the governor-general ee 

to recognise the rajah, and Baiza Bye was obliged to retire 
from Gwalior. In the State of Jeypoor, another in- 
stance of mischief from the non-exercise of timely 
intervention resulted in the murder of Mr. Blake, the assistant to 
the Resident, in the streets of Jeypoor, in 1835. As at surder of 
Bhop4l and Gwalior, there was a minor prince at Jey- ™M. Blake. 
poor; and the regency was conducted by his mother, assisted by a 
banker, named Jéta Rim, believed to be her paramour. A rivalry 
ensued between the chiefs of the State and this person, which 
proceeded from bad to worse; and though it might have been 
prevented, had timely measures been taken, the non- xon.tnter 
interferent policy prevailed. A chief named Byree Sal ference 
was eventually elected to the office of minister by the nobles of 
the State ; but the struggle between him and Jéta Ram continued ; 
and the latter, believing the Resident, Major Alves, to have been 
the author of his loss of power, determined to destroy j1¢ conse. 
him and his cortége on the occasion of an official visit wence* 

to the minister. The plan was prematurely carried out, and 
the Resident escaped with a slight wound, though Mr. Blake 
perished. 

It is needless to multiply examples. One decisive act of inter- 
ference would have been suificient to prove, throughout all 
native States, that disorder would not be permitted ; instead of 
which, it was allowed to proceed without check, until the parties 
were compromised by their acts, and had incurred the penalty of 
absolute punishment. Jt was advanced in Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s justification, that his policy proceeded out of 8 | wintam 
desire to make the rulers of native States responsible to Bentinck’s 
their subjects; but though such a motive was most laud- non-inter- 
able and desirable, it was never declared asa basisofnon- “"™ 
interference ; and the instances in which intervention was neces- 
sary to suppress public disorder, arose out of struggles for power 
between the highest authorities in the several States, whose con- 
duct and proceedings could not possibly have been affected by 
their people at large, and in regard to which the British Govern- 
ment was the only real arbiter. 

Among the political events of Lord William Bentinck’s in- 
cumbency, his famous interview with Runjeet Singh at Roopur, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, in 1831, must not be passed over. 
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It was the most magnificent spectacle of the period; and while 
interview the Sikh ruler was accompanied by 16,000 of the 
with ‘Runjeet flower of his army and of his chivalry, the governor- 

ee general contented himself with a comparatively small 
escort. The intercourse of the two potentates was most harmo- 
nious, and they separated with assurances of mutual good-will. 
The only political event of importance was the embassy to Sinde, 
conducted by Major Pottinger, which forestalled the intentions ot 
Runjeet Singh in that quarter, and will be more prominently 
Medical noticed hereafter. The last act of the governor-general’s 
SOusee: administration, was the creation of a medical college 
in Calcutta, in 1835. Except the ancient Hindoo, Grecian, and 
Arabian systems, no means of medical instruction existed in 
India. Ofsurgery, as based on anatomy, there was profound igno- 
rance, and the village barber was the usual operator as surgeon, 
in cases of wounds, or hurts; while those who had traditional 
knowledge of simples were the physicians. Now, however, the 
whole range of European medical science, surgery, and anatomy, was 
opened to the pupils, who became at once very numerous; and the 
blessings of true medical instruction have since been widely ex- 
tended. 

Lord William Bentinck had already sent home his resignation, 
Lord William ®24 having reached Calcutta from the Neilgherry hills, 
Rentinek | where he had proceeded on account of his health, 

sailed for England on March 20, 1836. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe held a commission as provisional governor-general, and 
SirCharies SUCceeded him. It will have been estimated by the 
Metcalfe narrative, that in respect to administrative reform and 

moral progress, Lord William’s incumbency had been 
unequalled in India; but two other efforts in the cause of 
civilisation and humanity, which were spread over the whole 
period of his tenure of office, deserve brief record. By the treaty 
of 1818, the district of Mairwarra, as part of Ajmere, fell 
into the possession of the British Government. The 
people, Mairs, were found to be unredeemed savages, like the 
Bheels, who lived by rapine, and were the dread of the surround- 
Sct ing country. For fourteen years Captain Hall laboured 
Hal'aand among this rude people, with singular perseverance, in 
Dixon's their reclamation from many criminal practices, and his 
reforms. —_ successor, Captain Dixon, completed what had been so 
ably begun. He constructed many great reservoirs for water, 
built a city, and converted an almost savage wilderness into the 
seat of vast agricultural improvements. The results of these local 
administrations will be found detailed in Dixon’s ‘ Mairwarra,’ a 
work full of interest to all students of Indian subjects. 
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Infanticide was one of those social crimes by which the higher 
castes of Indian society were, and may still to some ex- 
tent be, infected. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Benares became a British province, it was found to 
exist among the Rajpoots, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, tts pre. 
the local commissioner, who, in some degree, interposed “ence. 
checks upon it. He followed up his good work when, as governor 
of Bombay, he discovered that in Kutch, Guzerat, Malwah, and 
Rajpootana, the practice of destroying female children was even 
more prevalent than in Bengal. But though some effect was 
produced, and some children had undoubtedly been preserved, the 
cruel rite was by no means eradicated. In 1833-4 the question 
was taken up again with great ardour by the late Sir 
John P. Willoughby, Mr. Wilkinson, Sir P. Melvil, for tts 
and others; and though it is impossible, within the ‘?"™**°™ 
scope of this work, to follow the various preventive measures that 
were resorted to, it is due to the officers to record the humanity 
of their motives, and their earnest and persevering endeavours to 
suppress a practice repugnant to every good feeling of human 
nature. Whether the restrictive measures imposed upon the Raj- 
poots by registration of female births, and other means, have been 
entirely successful, may still unhappily be doubted; but there is 
at least no question, that the crime has greatly diminished, even 
in the strongest holds of its former unchecked prevalence. 

Another intervention in the cause of humanity belongs more 
especially to the Madras Presidency ; but was encouraged tne Knonds 
and assisted by Lord William Bentinck to the utmost of f Goeomscor. 
his power. The Khonds, an aboriginal people, inhabiting the hills 
and forests west of the Northern Circars, were discovered guman 
in 1829 to be in the habit of sacrificing annually, to the **<r!Aces. 
‘Earth’ goddess, numbers of children and adults, kidnapped or 
bought from the population of ‘the low countries: and the suppres- 
sion of the practice became imperative. But it was no easy task 
to prevent a rite which had been indulged from a period of great 
antiquity, and on which the Khénds believed their crops and their 
material prosperity depended. Captain Campbell was 
the first officer deputed to the Khond districts for the Campbell’ 
purpose of preventing the rite ; and he laboured for four “°"* 
years unremittingly for its suppression, rescuing from a horrible 
death many hundreds of prepared victims ; but ill-health drove him 
from the province, and the relapse into the original practices became 
painfully apparent. His successor Major Macpherson’s endeavours 
were equally well directed ; but an insurrection broke out 
against him, which, owing to the nature of the country, ofthe 
was suppressed with much difficulty ; and his proceed- "°"* 
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ings became the subject of acrimonious discussion, which was not 
closed till a much later period. He was replaced by Captain, now 
Colonel, Campbell, with greater success than before; and it may 
be hoped that the authority established over this wild race has 
led to an entire abandonment of the cruel rite ; for it is many years 
since any detection of its commission has been reported, and the 
Khénds, by means of education, and nearer contact with a civilised 
power, have lost many distinctive features of their original 


savagery. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 8IR CHARLES METCALFE AND LORD 
AUCKLAND, 1835 To 1837. 


It was reserved for Sir Charles Metcalfe to withdraw the last 
Freedom of restrictions under which the press of India had la- 
the press. = -houred for so many years. During the incumbency of 
Lord William Bentinck, it had been virtually, if not actually, 
free from interference; but the old law was still in existence, and 
might at any time be resorted to by any ruler of its originator 
Mr. Adams’s tone of mind. The public of Calcutta had submitted a 
memorial for the abolition of this law before the departure of the 
governor-general ; but he had declined to interfere, and the solu- 
tion of the question remained to his successor. Nor was it long 
The Act held in abeyance. Supported cordially by Mr. Macau- 
passed. lay, the Act was passed in the month of September, 
1835, and Sir Charles Metcalfe had the satisfaction to receive the 
grateful acknowledgements of all classes, European and native, 
upon the freedom he had now practically established. But the 
The measure Measure raised a storm against him in the Court of 
bythe ons, Directors, for which he was not prepared. Of all the 
of Directors. traditional prejudices which had been longest in exist- 
ence, the restriction upon the press was perhaps the most dearly 
cherished there. With all his liberal opinions, held by many to 
be extreme, Lord William Bentinck had declined to pass an Act 
which, without consultation or warning, had now become law, 
and was irrevocable; and the man whose policy at Hyderabad 
had been supported faithfully, even to a memorable and extreme 
peaineapares collision with the Board of Control, was the author of 
to Sir Oharies the so-esteemed deliberate indignity. The offence was 
Metcalfe. _unpardoned and unpardonable; and from thenceforth 
the long and eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were vir- 
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led to expect, was curtly denied him: and as the presidency of 
Agra had been reduced, by an arrangement made in England, to a 
lieutenant-governorship, Sir Charles Metcalfe retired we retires 
from India in 1836, after an unbroken residence there ‘om India, 
of thirty-six years. ‘No man,’ writes Mr. Kaye, his biographer, 
‘ever left India carrying with him so many lively regrets, and s0 
many cordial good wishes from all classes of the com=- ana enters 
munity.’ The remainder of his official life was passed the service 
in the employment of the Crown, and in the adminis- Crown. 
tration, successively, of Jamaica and Canada; and he eventually 
received the highest distinction that could be con- 1... sea 
ferred upon him, in being raised to the peerage; but tothe 

his connection with the company was never renewed, “~~ 
nor was any recognition made by the court of the faithful 
services of one of their most useful and most distinguished 
servants. 

In succession to Lord William Bentinck, the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was offered the post of governor-general; but he 
declined the honour, in consideration of the state of his health, 
and Lord Heytesbury was appointed. In consequence of a 
change of ministry, however, this nomination was Lord 
cancelled, and Lord Auckland dispatched to India, Miomes: 
who reached Calcutta on March 3, 1836. One of the fren,” 
first Acts passed by him, on May 9, provided that no 5.5... 
person was to be considered exempt in civil suits from Act. 
the jurisdiction of the native judges who had been established. 
This regulation, which affected Europeans, who had hitherto held 
the privilege of appeal to the supreme court, was vehemently 
opposed in India, and became the subject of much acrimonious 
discussion, under the appellation of the ‘ Black Act.’ The question 
was transferred to England, and debated in Parliament, on a 
motion by Mr. Ward; but it was defeated, and the Act con- 
firmed. 

The first political question which Lord Auckland had to decide, 
was the succession to the throne of Oudh. The king, succession to 
Nasir-ood-deen Hyder, died on July 7, 1837: he left no thc throne 
issue, and having been an only son, the right of suc- variety of 
cession was not a little involved. Saadut Ally, the clams 
grandfather of the late king, had had ten sons; and the two elder 
being dead, the third, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, became heir according to 
Mahomedan law. It was asserted, however, by the chief Bégum, 
widow of the deceased, that her husband had adopted two boys 
during his life, one of whom had now become heir; and the 
queen-mother, as she may be styled, took measures to procure his 
succession by force of arma, Her retainers suddenly took posses- 
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sion of the palace by forcible entry, and were followed by the 
Bégum, with her protégé, Moona Jan, and she immediately pro- 
claimed the boy king and installed him. Colonel Low, who had 
reached the palace, protested against the act, and escaped with 
colonel Low's 20™€ difficulty ; but the king to be, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, 
decided remained her prisoner. Colonel Low gave no time for 
conduc the insurrection to gain head. Having summoned the 
queen-mother, he allowed her a quarter of an hour for a reply, at 
the end of which, as she was still defiant, the palace-gate was 
blown open by a gun, and the courtyard cleared of her adherents, 
with some loss to them, while the Bégum and Moona Jan were 
Nasir-ood- taken prisoners. Nasir-ood-Dowlah was then brought 
Dowlahen- out of his apartments, and enthroned by Colonel Low, 
crowned. = who placed the crown on the king’s head with his own 
hands. 

On the announcement that the right of succession had fallen 
on him, Nasir-ood-Dowlah had been required by Colonel Low 
to execute a paper, by which he agreed to sign ‘any new treaty 
that the governor-general may dictate.’ Colonel Low’s spirited 
conduct throughout the disturbance received the governor- 
general’s ‘high approbation,’ but of the agreement he was not so 
certain. He ‘would have been better pleased,’ he wrote, ‘if 
Colonel Low had not accepted the unconditional engagement of sub- 
missiveness which the new king has signed. . . . the expediency of 
obtaining from His Majesty the signature of a previous agree- 
ment is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion 
Lord Auck. ™8Y be entertained.’ And in reference to the Oudh 
land's minute question at large, the whole of Lord Auckland’s minute 
on Oudh- deserves perusal. Two other claimants to the throne 
subsequently appeared, and petitioned the Indian Government 
and the Court of Directors on the subject of succession ; but the 
original decision was maintained. 

It will be remembered that, in the year 1819, the descendant of 
case ofthe = ¥ajee, rescued from the imprieonment in which he 
Rajah ot and his family had been kept by the Péshwah, had 

been presented with the territory of his ancestor, and 
with Sattara as its capital. Here he had continued to reign, at 
first in an unobtrusive manner ; but latterly, many acts of intrigue 
were brought home to him: attempts to tamper with the fidelity 
of native soldiers of the Bombay army were detected : and it was 
evident that the naturally weak mind of the rajah was being in- 
flated by adventurers of all descriptions. He was warned on several 
He fs occasions, in a kindly and friendly spirit, but in vain ; 
deposed. —-_ and on September 5, 1889, he was finally deposed, under 
a proclamation by the governor-general, and his brother received 
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investiture as rajabh in his room—but with no modification of 
the original treaty—and the ex-rajah was sent to reside at Benares. 
The folly and presumption of his conduct, the schemes by which 
he proposed to re-establish the Mahratta power, are unparalleled 
in the histories of such efforts in India, and are only accountable 
by the weakness of his own intellect and the unceasing intrigues 
of the unscrupulous Brahmins and women by whom he was sur- 
rounded and influenced. 

Sterner and more extensive subjects than the insurrection at 
Lukhnow or the affairs of Sattara were now to occupy \, . ween 
Lord Auckland's attention. Runjeet Singh had become the sikbs and 
involved in a war with Dost Mahomed, ruler of Af- “* 
ghanistan. While Shah Soojah was occupied in an attempt to 
regain his dominions, Runjeet Singh had crossed the Indus, in 
1835, and occupied the province of Peshaéwur, up to the mouth of 
the Khyber pass; and about the same time he had assembled an 
army on the northern frontier of Sinde, with the view of attack- 
ing the Ameers, who, in nowise dismayed, prepared to meet the 
Sikhs. This quarrel was arranged by Colonel Pottinger, the poli- 
tical agent in Sinde; but that with the Afghans proceeded. Dost 
Mahomed, hoping to recover Peshdwur, caused a holy war to be 
preached against the Sikhs, and a large force descending the passes, 
appeared before Peshiwur. The agents of Runjeet Singh had, 
however, been at work, and on the desertion of Sooltan Mahomed 
from his brother, the whole Afghan army broke up and dispersed. 
Dost Mahomed now addressed himself to the governor- |... srano. 
general, who replied that he would send an officer ‘to med appites 
discuss questions of commerce,’ but he declined any Bo cemiGt 
interference with the affairs of the Punjib. Left to *"*™ 
his own resources, Dost Mahomed assembled another army, and 
sent it against Pesh4wur, under his son, Akbur Khan, by whom, 
on April 30, 1837, the Sikh forces were completely defeated near 
Jumrood, at the entrance to the Khyber. The victory, however, 
was of little use, for Runjeet Singh sent heavy reinforcements to 
his army, and the Afghans were ayain driven into the passes. At 
that time, Lord Auckland’s envoy, Lieutenant Burnes, gurnes at 
had reached Kabool, and his proceedings there must be ™#l. 
briefly reviewed, as they formed the basis of the Afghan war. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AUCKLAND—THE AFGHAN WAR, 
1837 To 1839, 


In September 1837, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes reached Kabool 
Huedees as envoy from Lord Auckland to Dost Mahomed. The 
Docwa  governor-general had not delayed the fulfilment of his 
homed. promise to send an officer to discuss questions of com- 
merce. After his mission to Runjeet Singh, in 1831, Lieutenant 
Burnes had proceeded to Kabool, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Dost Mahomed, and thence travelled into Central Asia, 
as far as Bokhéra, returning to Bombay by way of Persia; and 
his book of travels, soon afterwards published, is full of informa- 
tion in regard to countries then imperfectly known in England. 
No one better fitted for the deputation to Dost Mahomed could, 
therefore, have been found ; for Lieutenant Burnes’s acquaintance 
with the languages and the people of Central Asia and Persia 
was then unrivalled. He was received hospitably by the Ameer, 
with every demonstration of welcome, and a commercial treaty was 
duly discussed ; but it was evident from the first that this was a very 
secondary object in the Ameer’s mind. He was chafing 
homed’s under the loss of Pesh4wur; and his whole endeavours 
opinions" were applied to regain it. The governorgeneral had 
certainly given him no room to hope for assistance; but, as com- 
munications among Eastern potentates usually represent one thing, 
and mean quite another, the Ameer perhaps concluded that 
Burnes’s mission, openly in regard to trade, meant, in reality, the 
discussion of the politics of Afghanistan and the Punjab. He had 
also discovered that a morbid dread of Russian influence existed 
in India; and he knew that the people, credulous and ignorant, 
had already become impressed with the possibility of Russian in- 
terference. Dost Mahomed, therefore, contrived to fill Burnes’s 
Arivalot nd with apprehension of Russian intrigue, which was 
Captain confirmed by news from Persia; and on December 19, 
Vicovich« 1887, Captain Vicovich, an aide-de-camp of the Russian 
consul-general at Orenburgh, arrived at Kabool, with a letter from 
Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at Tehran. 

There was nothing definite in the letter; but the expressiona, 
aaa ‘trust him with your secrets,’ and ‘I beg you will look 
opinion of upon him as myself, and take his words as if from me,’ 
the mission. “might mean a great deal. If Burnes had considered for 
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& moment the impossibility of any sudden advance by Russia, or 
the equal impossibility of any real impression by Persia on the 
Afghans, in furtherance of Russian designs, he would not have 
written as he did to Lord Auckland, that ‘much more rigorous 
proceedings than Government might wish or contemplate are 
necessary to counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter 
than have yet been exhibited.’ When an explanation was sought 
by the British Government, Captain Vicovich’s proceedings were 
entirely disowned by Count Nesselrode ; but meanwhile, Vicovich 
had been the means of bringing the affairs of Burnes’s mission to a 
crisis. Dost Mahomed would have infinitely preferred an alliance 
with the English; but the envoy’s instructions left no loophole 
for a political treaty, and in proportion as the truth became more 
and more evident, the encouragement of Vicovich became the 
more impressive. Lord Auckland’s letters to Dost rorg anck- 
Mahomed were also, unhappily, of a curt and dictatorial '424's letters. 
nature ; for they not only held out no hope of friendly intervention 
between him and Runjeet Singh, but bade him dismiss Vicovich 
and the Russians, and allow matters with the Sikhs to remain as 
they were. At this crisis, too, Dost Mahomed was labouring under 
the pressure of other perplexities. ‘The chiefs of Kandahar, his 
brothers, had, under Russian influence, thrown them- p,,sian 
selves into alliance with Persia ; and the King of Persia, ‘trigues. 
assisted by Russian money, Russian officers, and the presence of 
Count Simonich himself, had laid siege to Her&t. By what 
means that important place was defended by a young perence of 
English artillery officer, Edward Pottinger, who was Hers 
travelling in Central Asia, and was at Herat when it was invested, 
forms one of the most interesting episodes of the period. The 
Persians were ultimately obliged to raise the siege, in 1838, and 
retire ; but the complicity of the Russians was too public to escape 
animadversion, and, added to the apprehension which Burnes’s dis- 
patches had produced, no doubt excited much uneasiness in India, 
as well to the Government as among the people. 

Lord Auckland considered one of three courses must be followed. 
First, strict adherence to the line of the Indus; toassist picaete 
Dost Mahomed ; or to re-establish Shah Soojah, the ex- Iand's 
king, in Kabool, assisted by men and money. He un- °”"°™ 
happily decided on the latter course. To assist Dost Mahomed and 
his brothers at Kandahar would at once provoke the enmity of 
Runjeet Singh, and the only safe and consistent course—to guard 
the Indus, and abandon Central Asian politics and in- i Shia 
trigues—was thrown aside. Accordingly, Mr. Mac- ten’s negotia- 
naghten, then secretary to Government, was dispatched Past 
to Runjeet Singh ; and after detailing the views of the governor- 
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general, succeeded in negotiating a tripartite treaty between the 
Execution ot Dritish, the Sikhs, and Shah Soojab, the ex-king of 
the tripartite Afghanistan, who, for many years a fugitive from his 

country, had resided at Loodhiana on a pension granted 
him by the Government of India. 

In Kabool, Dost Mahomed had continued to hope to the last, 
rieemect OD April 23, 1838, he frankly informed Burnes that, as 
upon Dost he had now no expectation from the British Govern- 
7 ment, the necessities of the country required that he 
should seek for assistance elsewhere—a conclusion not surprising, 
when the Persians, assisted by the Russians, were, it was con- 
sidered, on the point of taking Herét—when his brothers of Kan- 
dahar had already joined the Persians—and when the needlessly 
supercilious letter of Lord Auckland contained expressions which 
not only forbade hope, but were offensive enough to provoke retalia- 
tion. His last letter to Burnes, however, is calm, truthful, and 
friendly in spirit, and its conclusion runs as follows :—‘I expected 
very much from your Government, and hoped for the protection 
and enlargement of Afghanistan. Now I am disappointed, which 
I attribute, not to the ill-favour of the English, but to my own 
bad fortune." Lieutenant Burnes left Kabool on April 26, on his 
return to India, and for the present, his diplomatic opponent, 
Vicovich, remained there, triumphant. 

To strengthen Mr. McNeill’s position with the Persian Court, 
pecaatt Lord Auckland directed the Bombay Government to 
from Bombay dispatch # small expedition to Karrack, an island in the 

Persian Gulf: which, consisting of 400 men, arrived 
there on June 19, 1838; but as no war had been declared against 
Persia, no notice ‘beyond a complimentary offer of the place was 
taken of the movement by the Persian court. It was, neverthe- 
Its effect in less, the means of procuring the execution of a paper of 
ecaale: several important clauses by the king; one of which 
guaranteed Herét from any future molestation by Persia. The 
whole of these entangled affairs might very well have rested here. 
Herat was saved and made safe for the future; the Russian insti- 
gations of Persia had failed of effect. Dost Mahomed could not but 
see that, apart from Persia, the Russian promises meant nothing, 
and the interposition of good offices between him and Runjeet 
Singh would, there is little doubt, have been accepted by both. 
The governor-general, and his secretaries—for there is no question 
now, that they had far more to do with the succeeding measures 
than he had—were, however, determined to carry out their original 
Thesimiah Plan: to displace Dost Mahomed, and to replace him by 
manifesto. Shah Soojah ; and on October 1, 1838, the celebrated 
manifesto was issued at Simlah, which explained the grounds of 
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procedure on the part of the Government of India in a distinct and 
authoritative manner. 

It is a recapitulation of all the previous events; but it is as 
weak in argument as untrue in the assumptions it in- 
dulged in; unfair to Dust Mahomed, unjust to the 
people of Afghanistan, in forcing upon them an unpopular 
monarch already expelled from his throne, and whose repeated 
attempts to regain it had been resented and defeated; and in 
respect to the object of the expedition, altogether as delusive as 
it was dangerous and inexpedient. It is unfair, however, to 
throw the whole obloquy of the measure on,Lord Auckland. Sir 
John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, ,, 
openly declared in the House of Commons, that he Hobhouse's 
had authorised, perhaps directed, the interference; but °° 
as his dispatch has never become public, it is impossible to state 
how far its provisions agreed with the manifesto drawn up by the 
Indian secretaries. With the exception of Sir John Hobhouse, 
however, every Indian statesman of consideration dis | aos 
approved of the war in the strongest terms, and be- Indian 
tween Lord William Bentinck, the Duke of Wellington, “*““"*™ 
Lord Wellesley, and the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, there was no 
difference of opinion—which, indeed, was shared by all reflective 
men in England and in India. But the die was cast: and towards 
the close of November 1838, one of the best equipped an tmatan 
armies that India had ever furnished assembled at "™, . 
Ferozepoor, and on December 10 commenced its march, Afgbanistan. 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton—Sir Henry Fane 
the commander-in-chief, remaining in India. Lord Auckland and 
Runjeet Singh met at Ferozepoor, where the army was inspected, 
and an interchange of magnificent hospitalities took place; but 
the ceremonies did not pass over without an occurrence which 
was accepted by the Sikhs asa disastrous omen. In proceeding 
to inspect two highly-finished guns, which were part of the pre- 
sents to be made to him, Runjeet Singh stumbled, and fell flat 
on his face before them. He was not injured, but the omen was 
not the less considered evil. 

Before the final departure of the troops, news of the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Herat, and the collapse of the Russo-Persian 
intrigue, had been received. It afforded an opportunity for the 
reversement of the whole policy of the movement, which ought 
not to have been neglected ; but the actors in the great drama 
were too far compromised by the manifesto to recede, and after 
retaining a portion of the army, the rest proceeded to the Bengal 
Dédur, on the northern frontier of Sinde, to form a i:'sinue.” 

TT 


Its character. 
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junction with the Bombay force of 5,000 men advancing from 
Bombay by way of Sinde, under Sir John Keane. 

When the Bombay army landed at Vikhur, on the south coast 
Movements Of Sinde, there seemed every probability of its having 
iambay to fight its way through the country. As long as the 
force. fate of Herét was doubtful, the Ameers, it was alleged, 
had intrigued deeply with Persia. Persian envoys had been re- 
Conductot ceived at their capital, and the British agent, Cap- 
the Ameers. tain Eastwick, had been insulted, and even threat- 
ened with assassination. The Ameers had most reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the treaty, of 1832, which precluded that military 
stores or troops should pass along the line of the Indus, by land 
or by water; but they were now informed by the governor- 
general, that in the present emergency, the provisions of this 
article must be suspended. Before two British armies, one on 
the north and one on the south, the Ameers were, however, 
perfectly helpless. They were obliged to pay a proportion of 
arrears of tribute, which had not been demanded for thirty years, 
subsidiary 804 for which they held Shah Soojah's solemn ac- 
treaty quittance, in consideration of a sum of three lacs of 
eee rupees, paid to him in 1833; and on the arrival of Sir 
John Keane's force at Hyderabad, they executed a subsidiary 
Intimida. treaty, on February 5, 1839, which had already been 
eatin, prepared, binding them to pay three lacs a year for the 
support of troops to be stationed in Sinde. It was their only 
alternative, as Colonel Pottinger informed them, against complete 
subjection, if not annihilation; and the important fort of Bukkur 
was obtained from the Ameers of Northern Sinde by Sir 
Alexander Burnes under similar intimidation. There was no 
doubt, as Lord Auckland wrote to the Secret Committee, that 
‘our political and military ascendency in that country (Sinde) is 
now finally declared and confirmed ;’ but the means employed, 
and in purticular the exaction of the obsolete tribute from the 
Ameers, and the imposition of a subsidiary treaty, have left these 
transactions under a stigma which they will never recover. 

The Bengal and Bombay armies, now united under the com- 
wacenes mand of Sir John Keane, advanced from Sinde into 
hy the Afghanistan, by the Bolan and Khdjuk passes—tre- 
Boru pass mendous narrow defiles between precipices several 
thousands of feet high. At Quettah, between the Bolan and 
Khojuk passes, the army halted for a few days, already much 
straitened for want of provisions; and on the 25th of the same 
eeeastich month, Shah Soojah, at the head of his own troops, 
enthroned at entered Kandahar without opposition, where, on the 
Bancns'- arrival of the rest of the army, he was formally en- 
throned on May 8, 1839. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LORD AUCKLAND'S ADMINISTRATION (continued)—TNE AFGHAN 
wak, 1839 to 1841. 


Mr. Kaye's ‘Afghan War,’ Havelock’s narrative, Eyre’s narrative 
of military operations, and other publications, independently of the 
official documents, give so complete and vivid an account of the 
progress of events, that varied and interesting as those in Afghan- 
istan were, it is only possible here to give a brief detail of the 
most important. On June 27, the British army was in a condition 
to recommence its march from Kandahar upon Kabool; the pritisn © 
and proceeded by way of Ghuzny, the ancient capital 317% ces on 
of Mahmood, the conqueror of India, where it arrived Ghwny. 
on July 20. This fortress was found to be much stronger than had 
been anticipated. The battering guns had been left at Kandahar, 
and to call them up would have delayed the army for an indefinite 
period. Ghuzny was strongly garrisoned and well provisioned, 
and the only hope of reducing it was by a coup de matin, directed 
against one of the gates; the wet ditch, the high escarpment of 
the eminence on which the walls were built, and the lofty rampart, 
rendering escalade impossible. On the 21st a reconnaissance was 
made, and information received from a nephew of Dost one storm 
Mahomed, of the interior defences. The northern or °! Ghuzny. 
‘Kabool gate was selected as the point of attack, and during the 
darkness and stormy condition of the night, 300 pounds of gun- 
powder, sewed into bags, was placed against the gates without 
being perceived by the enemy, by Captain Peat of the Bombay 
Engineers, assisted by Lieutenants Durand and Macleod of the 
Bengal Engineers, who fixed and lighted the fuse and retired 
The effect of the explosion was tremendous; the gate was blown 
in, and Colonel Dennie, at the head of H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry, 
rushed in. It wasstill dark, and though the Afghans rallied, and 
opposed the stormers with much resolution, they were driven back 
with heavy loss, and at daylight the British flag was hoisted on 
the citadel. Colonel Sale, who had followed with the main 
body of attack, was informed by a wounded officer that the 
advance party had failed, and a retreat was even sounded; but 
the error was retrieved as soon as made, and all opposition was 
quickly overcome. Brigadier Sale was, however, severely wounded, 
and his combat, hand to hand, with a brave adversary, whom he 
slew, is spiritedly described by Havelock. More than 500 of. the 
TT2 
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enemy had fallen, and 1,600 were taken prisoners, with the 
governor, Hyder Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed. The loss 
of the British army was 180 in killed and wounded, of whom 
eighteen were officers; and the renown of the victory was en- 
hanced by the moderation and good conduct of the soldiers by 
whom it was won. 

After a halt for a week, the army resumed its progress without 
Colonel opposition; and at the same time Colonel Wade was 
mies py advancing with the king’s forces and the Sikh contin- 
the Khyber. gent through the Khyber pass, which was ill defended. 
These cumbined operations induced Dost Mahomed to send his 
nee brother, Jubbur Khan, to the envoy, Mr. Macnaghten, 
med treats 0 negotiate terms of peace. The Ameer proposed to 
or peee®- acknowledge Shah Soojah as king, and required that 
he should be nominated prime minister. These terms were re- 
jected; but the Ameer was promised an honourable residence in 
India, an alternative which he refused, and unable to rally any 
force for the defence of Kabool, he left the city on August 2, on 
his way towards the mountains of Bamian. He was pursued, 
eae though in vain, by Captain Outram. On August 7; 
enters the army reached Kabool, and Shah Soojah made a 

triumphal entry into his capital, after an absence of 
thirty years in exile. 

Profuse honours were showered upon many concerned in the 
Honours  CXPedition. The thanks of the Houses of Parliament 
soutorred Uy and the Court of Directors were accompanied by the 

presentation of an earldom to Lord Auckland. Sir 
John Keane was raised to the peerage; Mr. Macnaghten and 
Colonel Pottinger were made baronets, and some of the superior 
officers received the order of the Bath in different degrees. Shah 
Soojah also established the Doordnee order, in three classes, 
which was conferred on officers named by him, and struck a 
medal to be given to all officers and soldiers present at the capture 
of Ghuzny. 

The main object of the expedition having been accomplished, 
the Bombay column was directed to return to India; but the 
greater part of the Bengal troops remained at Kabool. Tranquillity 
was not yet assured. Kamran of Herft was busy with intrigues 
with Persia and Ruasia, and the Ghilzyes of the mountains were 
turbulent and disaffected. On its way back, a force from the 
Khelst Bombay column, under General Willshire, was dia- 
captured. = patched against Khelét, which was captured by him, 
in a spirited assault, on November 13. Mehrfib Khan, its chief, 
Other was killed in, its defence, with 400 of his adherents, 
sided and 2,000 were taken prisoners. Other operations 
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against rebellious chiefs followed, in all of which the British forces 
were triumphant. Many of these affairs were attacks upon strong- 
holds bravely defended, which gave occasion for the display of 
great gallantry by the men and officers who assailed them. It 
was impossible, indeed, for organised rebellion to gain head, and 
the petty insurrections were the normal condition of a people and 
country always lawless and distracted, and resenting the imposition 
of a settled and apparently powerful government. 

Meanwhile, the evil omen to Runjeet Singh, which has been 
incidentally mentioned, was literally fulfilled. On, 
June 27, 1839, he died at Lahore, aged fifty-seven. lunjeet 
In the course of the forty years of his career, he had ”"*" 
not only consolidated the heretofore distracted Sikh chieftains and 
interests, but he had created an army of 80,000 men of all arms, 
with 800 admirable guns, disciplined by two French officers, 
Monsieurs Ventura and Allard, who, in 1822, had joined him as 
military adventurers. They were good soldiers, and by their skill, 
temper, and personal bravery, had not only won their positions, 
but had formed a better army than Sindia’s under De Boigne, the 
Nizani's under Raymond, or Holkar's under Dudrenec. They had 
better material in men, and had India been free for their opera- 
tions, would have overrun Hindostan. But Runjeet Singh was 
too conscious of the power of the English to provoke collision 
with them. From the day on which he had signed the treaty 
negotiated by Metcalfe, up to the day of his death, he never 
swerved from his good faith, and it was not till he was no more, 
that it was discovered that he alone perhaps, of all the Sikh 
authorities, had been truly honest in his protessions and in his 
acts. 

Runjeet Singh was succeeded by his son, Kurruk Singh, who 
was totally unfitted to reign; and Néo Nihal Singh, xgorruxsingh 
with Dhyén Singh of Jummoo, became possessed of *cceeds 
the real executive power. A change in the attitude of the Lahore 
court was speedily, and very inconveniently, manifest; remon- 
straiices were made against the transmission of British troops and 
stores through the Punjab, and communications with disaffected 
Afghan chiefs by the Sikh authorities on the frontier were de- 
tected. Sir William Macnaghten’s remonstrances were sae 
loud and constant: and he even advised Lord Auckland rexard to tho 
to break with the Sikhs altogether. Such a course **"* 
was, however, manifestly impossible ; but the anxiety imposed by 
their attitude was not the less constant. Fresh apprehensions, 
too, were excited by the Russian expedition to Khiva, in Noyem- 
ber 1839, which was fatal to most of the troops employed; and 
proved, if more proof were necessary, that any advance by Russia, 
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if made at all, must be the work of years, while the melancholy 
fate of Stoddart and Conolly at Bokhara, and the impossibility of 
interference to rescue or protect them, threw a gloom over the 
Central Asian question, which time has not removed. 

The winter of 1839 was passed by Shah Soojah and Sir William 
The Bala Macnaghten at Jellalabad ; and on the king’s return to 
tote the capital, he required that the Bala Hissar, a fort and 
king. palace situated on an eminence overlooking the city, 
should be made over to him. It was in vain that the most expe- 
rienced military officers protested against its evacuation, and 
showed the danger which would attend the location of the British 
forces in any other position; the Bala Hissar was given up, and 
tu this suicidal act, the disastrous termination of the occupation 
of Kabool may, in a great measure, be attributed. During the 
Locat ate. Whole of the spring and summer of 1840, Afghanistan 
turbances. was unusually excited and turbulent; and in Beloo- 
chistan, the chief who had been elected to rule over Khelat was 
driven out by the adherents of Mehrib Khan, who had been killed 
in the first assault of the fort, and his son occupied the place. 
General Nott had, therefore, to march from Kandahar and retake 
= Khelét. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was a perpetual 

ceedings ‘ 
of Dost Ma- source of apprehension. He had first proceeded to 
Soe Bokhéra, but was ill received there, and obtained pro- 
tection from the Wullee of Khooloom ; where, having raised some 
rude Oozbek levies, he attempted to invade Afghanistan, but was 
met and defeated by Colonel Dennie, on September 18. The 
Ameer was now obliged to fly from place to place, and on No- 
Miebens. | vember 2, he was attacked at Purwahdurrah, by a force 
pore 75t under Sir Robert Sale. On this occasion, the 2nd 
Cavalry. Bengal Native Cavalry disgraced themselves by flight 
before not more than 200 Afghan horse, who accompanied the 
Ameer, and the number of the regiment was subsequently erased 
from the record of the army. On that occasion, Dost Mahomed 
poche escaped ; but finding resistance hopeless, he next day 
homedear- rode to Kabool, and meeting Sir W. Macnaghten in 
eel his evening ride, surrendered himself to him, and 
claimed his protection. His brother, Jubbur Khan, had pre- 
viously surrendered, and with all the ladies of the family had been 

sent honourably to India. On November 12, Dost 
ens ie in Mahomed followed them, and Sir W. Macnaghten 
aon having written warmly in his behalf, an allowance of 
two lacs—20,000/.—per year, was settled on him by the governor- 
general, whose honoured guest he remained. 
Themes: The insurregtions in various parts of the country, par- 
sous tially suppressed in 1840, recommenced in the spring 
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of 1841; and it is impossible, within the limits of this manual, 
to follow them and their various causes and results. The absence 
of Dost Mahomed, so far from contributing to the peace and 
security of Afghanistan, seemed only to increase disorder; and in 
proportion as partial insurrections were quelled, a desire seems to 
have sprung up among the principal Afghan chiefs to ,, cies 
rid themselves, by one combined effort, of English oe 
domination. There is no doubt that the English, at 

this time, were more unpopular than the Shah: and Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who was in charge of the city of Kabool, probably the 
most unpopular among them; but neither he nor the envoy saw 
any cause foralarm. Unhappily, Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
hitherto commanded the forces in Afghanistan, resigned his post, 
and was succeeded by General Elphinstone, an aged and infirm 
person, entirely unfitted for a duty which, at any time, might re- 
quire constant and severe exertion in the field. After the new can- 
the evacuation of the Bala Hissar, the troops had been “"™e™* 
cantoned in the plain without the city of Kabool, but they were 
not massed together, and they were separated from their stores and 
provisions. Warnings of the plot which was now in progress 
were not wanting either to the envoy or to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
but they were treated with disdain, if not with incredulity, and 
orders for the return of considerable portions of the Kabool and 
Kandahar forces to India were not suspended. 

In England, the enormous expense of the expedition and its 
political charges had alarmed the Court of Directors ; qe court ot 
and they advised a general retirement from Afghanistan Directors 
at the very earliest period. It would have been well retirement, 
if this judicious order or direction had been literally carried out; 
but it was very evident thut Shah Soojah’s authority had not 
been firmly established : it was considered inexpedient, , .., 
if not dishonourable, to abandon him, and Lord Auck- forces 
land, by a majority in Council, determined that the ~ 
forces should remain. The utmost economy and retrenchment of 
actual expenditure was urged upon the envoy, and the pecuniary 
measures adopted in regard to the Eastern Ghilzye chiefs, and 
other influential persons, only hastened the catastrophe. Plot of the 
On November 1, at a secret meeting of the chiefs in the !e!. 
city of Kabool, ’Abdoolla Khan, one of those who, it is admitted, 
had been grossly insulted by Sir Alexander Burnes, proposed that 
his house should be attacked next day. Burnes was warned of 
this conspiracy by several native friends; but he was incredulous, 
though he applied for a reinforcement of his escort, and even after 
a visit from the Shah's prime minister, Oosman Khan, who im- 
plored him to proceed to a place of safety, he remained. The 
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particulars of the closing scene need not be related : his house was 
ee eae forced, and in a vain attempt to escape in disguise, he 
murdered. and his brother Charles were literally cut to pieces 

by the mob, and his escort perished to a man. No 
attempt was made by the envoy or General Elphinstone, though 
they knew of the gathering tumult, to suppress it, or to rescue the 
oflicers in the city; and it is impossible to read the accounts of 
their irresolution without indignation. The only effort 
was made by the king himself, who dispatched a regi- 
ment of his own troops to the assistance of Sir Alexander Burnes ; 
but the mob held possession of the streets and houses of the city— 
he was already dead—and it was beaten back with a loss of 200 
men, and only saved by a reinforcement sent by Brigadier Shelton 
from the Bala Hissar. 


Trresolution. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AUCKLAND (concluded)—THR RETREAT 
FROM KABOOL, 1841 To 1842. 


Besrpes the force actually at Kabool, there were Bombay troops 
General Nott &t Kandahar, under the command of General Nott, 
is unable to which were under orders to return to India. Only a 
Kabvol. portion of them, under Colonel Maclaren, had com- 
menced their march, when General Nott, on November 14, received 
a despatch from Kabool, dated the 8rd, requiring him to march 
thither with all his forces. This, however, was impossible, on 
account of deep snow, which had rendered Colonel Maclaren’s 
progress impossible, and he wasrecalled. Sir Robert Sale was also 
ordered back from the eastern passes; but the enemy had occupied 
the defiles in force, and he was obliged to throw himself into 
Jellalabad for winter quarters. The only reinforcement which 
arrived at Kabool was the 37th Bengal Native Infantry, which 
had been stationed at the head of the Khoord Kabool pass, and 
which arrived in perfect order in the course of a few hours. No 
steps were taken either to reinforce Brigadier Shelton, who was in 
the Bala Hissar, or to organise any attack upon the insurgents, 
now hourly increasing in numbers. In Afghanistan, every man is 
armed and a soldier, and thousands speedily flocked into the city 
from the country around. On the afternoon of November 3, a weak 
Fventeat detachment, under Major Swayne, was sent to open a 
Kabvol. communication with the city, but it was forced to 
return. Ensign Warren with 100 men of the 5th Native Infantry 
held the commissariat fort for the whole of the 4th, but was obliged 
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to evacuate it during the night. Another fort which commanded 
the British position, was indeed stormed and taken; but the 
commissariat fort remained in the hands of the enemy, and was 
plundered of all it contained. Other affairs followed, with varied 
results, and some provisions were obtained; but no impression 
worth recording was made on the rebels. On November 9, 
Brigadier Shelton was ordered into cantonment from the Bala 
Hissar, and on his arrival he opposed the occupation of that strong 
position, which was alike urged by the Shah, the envoy, and 
General Elphinstone: and under an incredible infatuation, his 
perversity was allowed to prevail. 

Matters continued in the same state till the 23rd, when the 
enemy, who had posted two guns on the Beyméroo g,,,.,4) 
hills, were attacked by Brigadier Shelton, who, after Shelton 
maintaining a desultory fight all day, was at last driven Beytaroo. 
back into the cantonment in confusion. The Shah then renewed 
his solicitations for the whole of the force to take possession of the 
Bala Hissar; but though Sir W. Macnaghten pressed the measure, 
the military authorities refused to move. An interview between 
the envoy and the insurgent chiefs on November 25, ended without 
result; the chiefs demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
British troops, which was indignantly refused, and there remained 
only the issue of war. But day by day the provisions garetts of 
grew less, no other supplies were obtainable, and the Previsions. 
troops, European and native alike, were demoralised by hunger, 
cold, and weakness. 

Akbur Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, was now the avowed 
head of the insurgent chiefs. Since his arrival, the akvur Khan 
energy displayed by the enemy had been greater ; alll \cader of the 
the roads were watched. and the supplies obtained from ‘"*rsent® 
the villages around completely cut off. On December 11, the 
envoy proposed a meeting with him, which took .. 
place near the mver. Sir W. Macnaghten had pre- Macnaghten's 
pared a treaty which he took with him to discuss with 
the chiefs, and which related to the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
the English forces, the return of Dost Mahomed with his family, 
and the safe departure of Shah Soojah, should he determine to 
accompany the English. No objections were made, and Akbur 
Khan himself agreed to escort the forces through the passes. 
Meantime, however, the envoy was conducting a, eee 
miserable set of intrigues with the Ghilzye and Kuzzil- with the 
burh chiefs, lavishing upon them both money and ~~ 
promises for their support ; and he was artfully drawn into another 
with the principal Barukzyes, by which—for the articles were 
drawn up—Akbur Khan was to become the Shah’s ang parux- 
minister, the British troops were to remain, and thirty *¢ 
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lacs, with an annual stipend of four lacs, were to be paid to him, 
It had evidently been the purpose of Akbur Khan to exhibit to 
his confederates the small reliance they could have upon the 
envoy’s faith, in the conclusion of a treaty with him, of an entirely 
opposite and contradictory character to what had already been 
settled ; and in this, which involved the envoy’s fate, he perfectly 
succeeded. Sir William Macnaghten’s own defence 
forms his best and only apology for these miserable 
transactions. ‘The lives of 15,000 human beings,’ he said, ‘ were 
at stake, and he did the best he could to secure them,’ and he con- 
firmed the false treaty with Akbur Khan, by a writing in his own 
hand. On the 23rd he went again to meet Akbur Khan. One of 
his staff declared this ‘to be a trap ;’ and General Elphinstone, to 
whom he confided his plan before he set out, warned him and 
remonstrated against the whole proceeding; but in vain. It is 
probable that Akbur Khan only intended to carry off the whole 
party, as the envoy’s three companions, Trevor, Mackenzie, and 
Murderop _’#Wrence, were seized, and placed behind horsemen ; 
Se but Sir William Macnaghten struggled with Akbur 

Khan, who drew a pistol and shot him. Trevor fell 
from horseback and was killed by the Ghilzyes, but the others 
were protected, though confined. 

The troops would, there is little doubt, have now attacked the 
city, or made an effort to avenge the envoy’s murder: but they 
ae were restrained, and the chiefs renewed their nego- 

erms pro- * 4e . . 

posed by the tiations; but their demands were raised: the treasure 
aa must be surrendered, an all the guns but six; while 
the married men, with their wives and children, should remain as 
hostages and guests, until the arrival of Dost Mahomed. The 
two first articles were agreed to, and on January 6, 1842, the 
The march to troops began their march. There were about 4,500 
India begins. goldiers with 12,000 followers. Snow was lying 
heavily on the ground, and the cold was intense: and the first 
night, instead of clearing the Khoord Kabool pass, they bivouacked 
near the river. On the 7th they marched to Bootkhék, only four 
miles; and again halted at the request of Akbur Khan, who 
demanded fresh hostages—Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie— 
who went to him. On the 8th the force again moved on into the 
Khoord Kabool pass. It was lined by Ghilzyes, who poured a 
Thearmyis Geadly fire upon the struggling mass, of which, about 
attacked. 3,000 fell ; but the ladies and children reached Khoord 
Kabool, where Akbur Khan besought Captain Skinner to induce 
Theladies them to place themselves under hia protection: he 
meee: succeeded in his mission, and their lives were thus 


His defence. 


saved, 
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On the 10th, there only remained of the whole army, fifty 
artillerymen, 250 of the 44th, and 150 cavalry, with pemains of 
about 4,000 camp-followers. The rest had perished in “°*rmy- 
the Tunghee Tareekee, a defile not more than ten feet wide, 
through which the troops had struggled, while volleys of musketry 
and stones were poured upon them by the Ghilzyes from the 
rocks above. Akbur Khan now promised tosave the fighting men 
if they would lay down their arms; but the offer was indignantly 
rejected by the General and Brigadier Shelton, and forming an 
advance and rear guard, with the followers between, the remains 
of the force pushed on to Jugdulluk. Here ensued another con- 
ference: and the general, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone, 
having attended Akbur Khan, were detained as hos- gresh 
tages for the evacuation of Jellalabad. After this the Do*\*8e* 
wreck of men and officers passed on to Gundamuk, which was 
reached on the morning of the 13th, when, of all the army, twenty 
officers and forty-five men ouly remained; and while |. acy 
Major Griffith, their leader, was endeavouring to obtain at Gunda- 
terms, the little party was overwhelmed by a rush of ae 
the furious and bloodthirsty Ghilzyes. Captain Souter of the 44th, 
who had wrapped the colours of the regiment round | 
his waist, and a few privates were taken prisoners, and ing ofcer, 
six officers escaped, of whom, only one, Dr. Brydon, feschos 
wounded, and mounted on a sorry pony, reached Jella- 7*/s!she*- 
labad. With the exception of those who had been detained as hos- 
tages, and a few prisoners, the whole of the army and its pate of the 
followers had perished in the snow, and by massacre *"Y- 
which not even money could restrain. Akbur Khan had followed 
the troops to the last, and declared that he had lost all control 
over the infuriated mountaineers, which in some respects perhaps 
was the truth. It is impossible to conceive a more total destruc- 
tion of an army, with all its matériel of war; and yet it is little to 
say, that though some privations might have been endured in the 
Bala Hissar at Kabool, the greater part of the troops might, under 
‘ordinary capacity by its superior officers, not only have defied 
all local efforts, but have remained absolutely triumphant. 

General Sale was not intimidated : and his memorable defence of 
Jellalabad was a brilliant and triumphant episode of the | aa 
war. A brigade was dispatched under Colonel Wylde defends 
to succour him, but it failed to force the defile; the Sikh 7°"*™** 
troops mutinied at Peshiwurand refused to march. General Sale 
persisted in his resolution not to give up the place, and its defence 
continued. At Kandahar, General Nott defeated the general xott 
insurgents and was left in comparative peace; but at defeats the 


Ghuzny, Colonel Palmer, who commanded the fort, after at Kandabar. 
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a long resistance in the citadel, capitulated on March 6, an act for 
Capitulation Which he was severely blamed, and the garrison, which 
of Ghusny. was composed of Sepoys, was attacked on the following 
day by the Afghans, in the quarters which had been assigned to 
them. Shumsh-ood-deen, the Afghan commander, offered to 
secure the lives of the officers if they would leave their men; but 
this they honourably refused to do, and on the 10th, the men, 
unable to endure their condition longer, and praying their officers 
to accompany them, made an attempt to escape. It was, however, 
fruitless ; they were followed, and massacred to a man; but the 
officers, though often ill-treated, were in the sequel given up. 

By this time, a new and more vigorous man had arrived in India 
Lord Elten- 88 governor-general. Lord Ellenborough, who bad been 
werough dispatched to relieve Lord Auckland, reached Calcutta 
Tadia. on February 28, and found his predecessor prostrated 
in mind and body by the events which had occurred. The only 
effort which had been made to redeem the national honour, was 
the dispatch of Coionel Wylde’s brigade, and that, owing to ill- 
equipment, and absence of military skill, had failed. Another 
force under General Pollock was in preparation, but had made no 
attempt as yet to advance. 

Except the Afghan war there is only one other incident of Lord 
Acts of Lorg Auckland’s administration which deserves notice. All 
Auckiand’s connection between the English Government of India 

and Hindoo temples and their idolatrous ceremonies 


Connection 
with Hindoo was abolished under imperative orders from the Court 


cennee., of Directors and the Board of Control. All revenues 
derivable from these sources were abandoned, and-the temples 
and their endowments placed under the management of their own 
priests. It will hardly now be credited, how much honour had 
used to be accorded to idols and their worship before this most 
necessary exactment of April 20, 1840. Up to this time troops 
had been paraded at festivals, salutes tired, and offerings by the 
company presented to idol deities; and the European functionary 
of thedistrict was obliged, often most unwillingly, to take a part in 
heathen ceremonies, originally conceded to conciliate the people, 
but which had grown by usage into a portion of the ceremonies 
themselves. It is still stranger to record, that it was not till the 
lapse of years, that a final diaseverance from and abandonment 


of Pilgrim Taxes was effected. 
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BOOK VIL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH—THE EVACUA- 
TION OF AFGHANISTAN, 1842, 


It was fortunate that no excitement among native States existed 
to increase the anxiety attendant on the disasters in acy 
Afghanistan; but the reason for this is very evident. tranquility 
The Sikhs, now the only real military power in India, ‘"""“™ 
were in alliance with the English ; and except the disciplined troops 
' of Sindia, with their splendid park of artillery, there was no other 
military force extant which could excite apprehension, or which 
could not, by a few simple movements, have been immediately 
overthrown. The Mahrattas, content under a liberal and pro- 
tective government, had literally turned their swords into plough- 
shares. The Rajpoots were unmoved by the current events; and 
though there might be still thousands of unquiet spirits in India, 
there was no leader round whom they could rally, or any one 
bold enough to attempt the temerity of once more trying conclu- 
sions in the field. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, a man of much 
brilliant talent, and apparent determination, possessing ample 
theoretical experience in Indian affairs, and filled with ambition to 
distinguish himself in the actual government of India, with the 
details of which he was familiar—undertook the office of governor- 
general at a period of profound local tranquillity, which enabled 
him to apply all his energy to the retrieval of the Afghan disasters 
of his predecessor; and the advance of General Pollock’s forces 
upon Jellalabad was the first step to be accomplished. 

This, however, was not so easy a task as was assumed. Four 
native regiments, lying at the foot of the Khyber pass, |. ites - 
were in a dangerously mutinous condition, not only the Khyber 
refusing to enter the defile, but by their emissaries 
endeavouring to excite other troops at a distance to uphold them 
in their determination. They were also very much weakened by 
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a prevailing fever, and were, in a great degree, supported by the 
example of the Sikhs, who from an early period in the war had 
successfully resisted the efforts of their government to employ 
them under the terms of the treaty. But all these discouraging 
symptoms were gradually overcome by the tact and resolution of 
The Khyber General Pollock; and on April 5, 1842, he advanced 
yass forced. to the attack of one of the most formidable defiles in 
the world. Crowning the heights on both sides of the pass, the 
British troops gallantly drove the Afghans from the summits of 
their mountains, while the main body of the force advanced 
securely through the pass, and the fort of Ally Musjid, the key 
Jellalabaa «tO the position, was occupied with comparatively little 
reiteved. resistance. Pursuing his march, General Pollock 
arrived at Jellalabad, on April 15, and found the long-beleaguered 
garrison unmolested ; the enemy had retired, and though unable to 
move, the brave defenders of the place were triumphant. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the previous occurrences at 
Jellalabad, the narratives of which possess intense and singular 
Eventsat interest. When Sir Robert Sale took possession of the 
thewginne town on November 13, he had only two days’ pro- 
defence. visions left, the country was in arms to a man, and the 
townspeople attempted to resist the occupation of the place. 
The latter were routed on the 14th by Colonel Dennie, and eo 
sharp had been the lesson, that no further instance of revolt 
occurred. With indomitable energy and perseverance, and under 
the skilful direction of Captain Broadfoot, the defences were re- 
paired, and the front cleared of all obstructions or cover. As yet 
the defenders were not molested from without; but demands came, 
first from Akbur Khan, and afterwards from Shah Soojah, to 
evacuate the town, and return to India. How these were refused, 
and how Broadfoot’s energy in opposition to any attempt at 
movement, prevailed over more timid counsels, can only be under- 
stood by perusal of the narrative of the siege, and the opinions of 
the principal officers. It was clear to Captain Broadfoot and 
some others from the first, that after Brigadier Wylde’s defeat, 
"any present hope of obtaining relief was impossible: and that any 
attempt to move would be attended with the same results as had 
befallen the Kabool force. The new ramparts were thrown down 
and broken by an earthquake on February 18; but the damage 
was quickly repaired, and soon afterwards, by a skilful movement, 
large herds of cattle and sheep were captured, and driven into the 
town. 

Early in March, Akbur Khan, finding that he could not obtain 
Artivalot Jellalabad by negotiation, or by order of General 
Akbur Khan. Elphinstone, his hostage, arrived from Kabool at the 
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head of a considerable force; but he was unable to make any im- 
pression on the town, though his troops prevented the usual 
fcraging parties from bringing in fodder and provisions. On 
April 7, the garrison sallied in three columns, attacked ayo garrison 
Akbur Khan's camp, and totally routed the whole of attacks and_ 
his force, capturing their guns, baggage, and ammuni- Khan. 

tion, and burning their tents; but the gallant Colonel Dennie was 
unhappily killed in an assault on one of the little forts in the 
plain, which need not have been noticed. No more was seen 
of Akbur Khan or his army; the country around Jellalabad sub- 
mitted, and supplies of provisions of all kinds became almost 
superabundant. Such was the condition of the ‘illustrious 
garrison’ on the arrival of General Pollock, after a trying but 
gallant defence of five months. 

At Kandahar, General Nott had received a summons like that 
to Jellalabad, to evacuate the place; but he never en- generat Nott 
tertained a doubt as to his true course of action. He * Kandabar. 
called in his detachments, concentrated his forces, and bid 
defiance to the enemy. On March 10, when he had sallied out 
against a body of insurgents, a treacherous attempt was made at 
night by a body of fanatics, incited by a chief believed to be in 
the English interest, to carry the town; but it was happily de- 
feated with a loss of 600 men to the assailants. As had been 
done for the relief of Jellalabad, a force under General England 
had been sent up the Boldn pass, from Sinde, to reinforce Kanda- 
har; but on March 28, the general was slightly 
checked at a village named Hykulzye, and though no England at 
more than ninety-eight men had been killed and cee 
wounded, retreated, in face of the indignant protestation of the 
officers of his force, to Quettah, whence he wrote to General Nott, 
that whenever he retired from Kandahar, ‘assistance would be 
rendered to him.’ General England was, however, peremptorily 
ordered to advance, and did so; when the defences at Hykulzye 
were found to be as contemptible as they had previously been sup- 
posed by every officer, except the general. 

There were now two opposing forces lying between the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan; but a strange indecision as to | o sson of 
further operations possessed Lord Ellenborough. He the governor- 
had left Calcutta after issuing a notification in regard to oases 
the abandonment of the policy of the tripartite treaty, and evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan; but, as he wrote, not before ‘ the establish- 
ment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some signal 
and decisive blows upon the Afghans, which may make it appear 
to them, to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atrocities 
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and violate their faith,’ &c. Nevertheless, on April 19, he 
announced to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, his 
determination that the forces of Generals Pollock and Nott should 
evacuate Afghanistan, and return to India direct. No mention 
was made of the rescue of the captive officers, ladies, and children, 
and they were apparently to be left to their fate. 

This change of sentiment produced a very strong manifestation 
eae of indignant feeling throughout India. So cowardly 
feeling in and dishonourable a proceeding, after the previous 

official declaration, would have been witnessed with 
contempt by every native court in India, and happily it was 
averted. General Pollock opposed it in a dispatch of May 13, to 
the commander-in-chief, and he was directed to remain, until 
October, at Jellalabad. General Nott and Major Rawlinson at 
Kandahar, feeling their recovered strength, had become confident 
in their position ; and the garrison of Khelét-i-Ghilzye had repulsed 
& desperate attack on the fort with heavy loss to the assailants, 
There was no possibility of refusing to obey the order of the 
governor-general ; but the time of withdrawal had been left to the 
general and Major Rawlinson, and allowed a wide margin for 
contingencies. Yet the uncertainty prevailed till July, when Lord 
Ellenborough wrote to General Nott, suggesting the possibility of 
his return by way of Ghuzny and Kabool, but he at the same time 
pears pointed out the great risk which would attend this 
tv Pollock = Course, and left the decision to the general himself, who 
and Nott. was thus obliged to incur the responsibility of failure 
should it occur. At the same time, and under similar terma, 
General Pollock was left at liberty to advance on Kabool to meet 
General Nott. On the part of neither of these brave men—brave 
Theirdeter. morally as well as physically—was there the least 
mination. = hesitation. General Nott, after once more defeating the 
insurgents, left Kandahar on August 7, and General Pollock 
marched on the 20th of the same month, with a noble force of 
8,000 men, both armies directing their course upon Kabool. 

The unhappy object of all the waste of blood and treasure, Shah 
Murderot 500jah, existed no longer. From the departure of the 
Shab Soojah. British forces, he had remained in the Bala Hissar, 
nominally acknowledged as king, though the real power of the 
State remained with Akbur Khan and his confederates. On 
April 5, the king was induced to leave the citadel to receive the 
homage of the army to be employed against Jellalabad, and was 
shot by the way. His son, Futteh Jung, recovered his body, and 
was himself proclaimed king: but parties ran high in the city, 
AkburKhan there was perpetual fighting in the streets, and on 
tuurens, Akbur Khan’s arrival from J ellalabad, an action was 
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fought in the field, which resulted in his victory over the factious 
chiefs, and the restoration of nominal tranquillity. 

Throughout India and Europe, the movements of the English 
forces upon Kabool were watched with intense interest. 6 ity 
Kahool might indeed be reached, but would the cap- of recovering 
tives be rescued ? Akbur Khan had already threatened ee 
to remove them to Khooloom, and distribute them among the 
Oozbeks if Jellalabad were not evacuated, and Pollock’s force did 
not return to India. On an advance on Kabool, therefore, it was 
apprehended that this threat would be put into execution; but no 
consideration of private interest delayed the march. The captives 
had, on the whole, been well treated; and Lady Sale’s journal 
describes the life they led, at Tézeen, at Buddeabad, again at 
Tézeen, and a fort near Kabool. General Elphinstone 
indeed died in April, but his remains were sent to General 
Jellalabad, by order of Akbur Khan, and interred with “?"™"**"* 
military honours. 

General Pollock’s operations were skilfully directed, and emi- 
nently successful. After destroying all the small forts | __ 
around Jellalabad, he reached Gundamuk on August Pollock's 
23, where he halted for several days; but on Sep- ““Y*"° 
tember 7 Jugdulluk was gained, and on the 13th he met Akbur 
Khan at Tézeen at the head of an army of 16,000 men, which 
had taken up a formidable position commanding the before 
fatal Huft Kotul pass. Here the skeletons of the victims of the 
retreat strewed the ground; and the British troops, native as well 
as European, were excited to the last degree. The victory ot 
splendid Afghan horsemen fled before the charges of Teen. 
dragoons and native cavalry; the British infantry, European and 
native, crowned the heights with ringing cheers, and the enemy, 
hardly awaiting their approach, fled in the utmost disorder. The 
British loss was only 32 killed and 130 wounded. On the 14th 
the army was at Khoord Kabool, and on the 15th it encamped at 
Kabool itself, where the flag of England was hoisted on xahoot re- 
the Bala Hissar on the 16th, and saluted by salvos of occupied. 
artillery and the cheers of the army. 

On the side of Kandahar, General Nott had been equally for- 
tunate. He had marched, after being joined by the oan 
garrison of Khelét-i-Ghilzye: and such had been the dis- of General 
cipline he had preserved, that the people of Kandahar a 
lamented the departure of the English troops with tears, embracing 
them as friends, and bidding them God speed. General England 
had been dispatched by way of Quettah to Sinde with the heavy 
stores. General Nott's picked force, lightly though perfectly 
equipped, was capable of any fatigue or exertion, and all were in 

UU 
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the highest health and spirits. No resistance was encountered 
Thefortifica. till the force reached Ghuzny: where, on August 30, 
auuniy. the governor, Shumsh-ood-deen, attempted to dispute 
biownup. the advance, but was easily defeated. The fortifica- 
The gates of tions of Ghuzny were blown up, and the so-called gates 

"of Somnath, in regard to the possession of which Lord 
Ellenborough had written special instructions, were brought away. 
Up to within twenty miles of Kabool, General Nott experienced 
no further opposition. On September 14, he found about 12,000 
Afghans drawn up to dispute the road; but they were forthwith 
attacked, and, as he simply wrote, ‘our troops beat them and dis- 
General lodged them in gallant style.’ On the 17th, two days 
Noise? after General Pollock's arrival, the Kandahar brigade 
mato marched into Kabool. 

To effect the release of the captives was now almost the only 
remaining object. On August 25, they had been sent 
off to Bamidn, and would have been removed beyond 
the Hindoo Koosh mountains; but the commander of their escort, 
Saleh Mahomed, had been offered, through Mohun Lall, 20,000 
rupees, and a pension of 12,000 rupees a year, which, under General 
Pollock’s success, was irresistible; and, confiding the offer to 
Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnstone, they con- 
firmed it. Pottinger, however, found that the people of the 
country were friendly: and nominating one of the local chiefs to 
the office of governor, he was soon at the head of a considerable 
number of partisans. Before, however, any trial of their fidelity 
KirRichmona Occurred, 600 Persian horsemen, led by Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare Shakespeare, had followed up the captives, and march- 
captives, ing ninety miles in two days, arrived on September 17, 
and they were safe. Two days afterwards they joined the column 
which had been dispatched under Sir Robert Sale, and finally 
thirteen ladies and nineteen children arrived at Kabool, to receive 
the welcome of the whole army, after a captivity of eight months. 

The successful operations against Istaliff on September 28 and 29, 
or and against Charikar, conducted by General McCaskill, 
military were the last military operations in Afghanistan; and 
operations: after destroying the noble bazaar at Kabool, on the 
ground that Sir William Macnaghten’s mangled remains had been 
The British eXP08ed in it (a needless act of comparative barbarism), 
army leaves the whole British army left Kabool on October 12, 
er on ita return to India, traversing the once fatal paases, 
and the Punjab, without incident. It was accompanied by the 
family of Shah Soojah, who, having now no hope in their own 
country, returned to the protection of the British Government. 


The captives. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH (continued)— 
THE CONQUEST OF SINDE, 1843. 


Lorp ELLENBoROUGH had prepared a noble welcome for the armies 
of Afghanistan. He formed a camp at Ferozepoor, a8 ,. some 
well for the pomp of reception, as to be ready to check at Feroze- 
the Sikhs should any hostile demonstrations occur in °”'” 
regard to the movements of Pollock and Nott. So far the arrange- 
ment at Ferozepoor was entitled to credit; but those who were 
received in theatrical pomp were ashamed of it, and the terms of 
the notification of October 1, 1842, if substantially true, need not 
have recapitulated errors which were admitted on all hands. 
More wilful, and more curiously absurd, was the pro- the gates of 
clamation in regard to the gates of the temple of Som- Semnéth. 
nth, or what were at first supposed to be them. ‘My brethren 
and friends,’ wrote the governor-general to the native rulers and 
people of India, ‘ our victorious army bears the gates of Somnath 
in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Mahmood 
looks on the ruins of Ghuzny. The insult of 800 years is avenged.’ 
The remainder of the bombast need not be repeated. A transla- 
tion had to be read at every native court in India, and Residents 
and political agents blushed while they read it; and while, to 
every Mahomedan, many descendants of the old Afghan warriors 
who had conquered India, it was a direct insult, by the Hindoos 
it was received with incredulity and scorn. For, after all, were the 
gates those of Somnath? As the governor-general proceeded to 
Agra, the gates received worship by some of the Brahmins of 
Muttra; but on their arrival at Agra, they were wisely deposited 
in the magazine, whence they have never since emerged. post wa- 
Happily, the indignity of causing Dost Mahomed to be homed 
present at the Ferozepoor pageant was not inflicted ; position. 
_ he was dismissed kindly by the governor-general, and to his death 
declared that the honour and consideration with which he had been 
treated in India could not have been exceeded ; yet 15,000,000/. and 
20,000 lives had been sacrificed in removing him from a power to 
which be was now free to return. 

During the operations in Afghanistan, the Ameers of Sinde had 
continued to observe, submissively and faithfully, the one ameers 
treaties which had been imposed on them. Troops and ° Sinde. 
military stores passed up and down the Indus without molestation, 
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and from Upper Sinde the army at Kandahar derived much of the 
supplies without which it could not have remained there. It can 
hardly be supposed that, after the loss of their independence, the 
Ameers could have been very cordial friends; but at least they 
were passive, and no instance of bad faith occurred. On the con- 
trary, and to the last, the assistance from Sinde to General Nott, 
and the columns ascending and descending the Boldén pass, never 
wavered. It might have been supposed that such signal and 
practically useful services would have been recognised by some 
public reward or acknowledgment, or by a relaxation of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty; but it was not so to be. The 
Ameers were not a united body; they had separate dominions with 
separate interests ; and the chiefs of Hyderabad, of Meerpoor, and 
Upper Sinde were each in possession of hereditary territories. : 
Major Outram (Sir James) was then British Resident in Sinde, 
Qutram’s aud found it necessary to report unfavourably of some 
Fepore of the chiefs; but his report was received with some 
misgiving by Lord Ellenborough, and the utmost caution in in- 
quiry enjoined. Had the direction of political affairs remained 
seas with the Resident, it is probable they might have been 
of ir Charles. concluded without war; but Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed to the supreme charge of the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the province. It is impossible to deny high military 
giipaor skill, ability, and bravery to Sir Charles; but in regard 
ance ofthe to knowledge of the country and its people, temper, or 
Pee ordinary courtesy to native princes, a worse selection 
could not have been made ; while the provisions of the new treaty 
now to be submitted to the Ameers were so harsh and unexpected, 
that it was only by tact and good management that a collision 
with them was to be averted. In place ofa payment of three lacs a 
Provisions of year. for the subsidiary force, territory of a like value 
anew treaty. was demanded; English steamers were to be supplied 
with wood from the Ameers’ plantations; the Ameers were to be 
deprived of the right of coining money, and there were other 
clauses, alike humiliating and objectionable. Major Outram’s 
charges, which after all were of a very trifling character, and re- 
ferred to letters which were strongly suspected (and afterwards 
admitted) to be forgeries, were disposed of by Sir Charles 
Thenew Napier against the Ameers, and a draft of the new 
treaty. treaty was transmitted to him, in which, by an inad- 
vertence, a greater portion of territory was named than the three 
lacs of the subsidiary treaty warranted. Of this, nevertheless, Sir 
Charles at once took possession, and after much misgiving and 
hesitation, and only in dread of further consequences, the Ameers 
submitted. 
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Among them was a traitor—Ally Morid—who saw that he could 
serve his own ambition at the expense of his kinsmen. , 
One of the Ameers had the dignity of the ‘Turban,’ ot any 


Meer Roostum, Ally Morfd’s eldest brother, a man of eighty-five 
years of age, universally beloved and respected; but Ally Morad 
had succeeded in obtaining the ear of Sir Charles Napier, and filled 
his mind with tales of treachery to be apprehended, and the ill- 
faith of his kinsmen; and having succeeded in inducing Meer 
Roostum to repair to his fort of Deejee, extorted from him a resig- 
nation of the ‘ Turban,’ with lands of the value of six lacs a year. 
By this nefarious proceeding, and the previous confiscations of Sir 
Charles Napier, only six lacs remained to the Ameers, out of twenty, 
the revenue of the whole province; but their remonstrances were 
utterly disregarded. 

The first act of hostility, without any declaration of war, was 
the capture of Emdmgurh, on January 9, 1843." This . a ies 
was @ fort in the desert, unapproachable by ordinary Napier takes 
measures. In four days, Sir Charles reached it with ““"™&""™ 
350 Europeans, mounted on camels; but he found it abandoned, 
and destroyed it. In order to discuss the treaty with Major 
Outram, the Ameers assembled at Hyderabad. They denied the 
treasonable letters, and demanded they should be produced. Meer 
Roostum protested against the treachery of Ally Mordéd; and while 
the negotiation with Major Outram was proceeding, Sir greention of 
Charles Napier was advancing rapidly on Hyderabad. ‘¥¢‘reaty. 
On February 12, the Ameers executed the treaty, affixing their 
seals; but the effect of the proceedings upon the Beldchee chiefs 
was not to becontrolled. It was evident to them that their rulers 
had been disgraced, dishonoured, and deprived of two- 
thirds of their territory, and they became uncontrollable. 
On the 15th the Residency at Hyderabad was attacked by a mob, 
and Major Outram obliged to take refuge in a steamer. For two 
days previously the Ameers had importuned him to go away, but 
that was manifestly impossible. 

Sir Charles Napier now advanced, and on February 17, he met 
the Beléch army, 20,000 strong, with fifteen guns, at 
Meeanee ; and though his own force was under 3,000, he gir Charles 
attacked them at once, and after a bloody fight, in which *?”"*™ 
the enemy lost, it is said, 5,000 men—for they would neither retire 
nor take quarter—they were totally defeated : the loss of victors of 
the English force was 250 in killed and wounded. On Meeanee. 
the 20th Sir Charles took possession of Hyderabad, and of the valu- 
ables and treasures of the Ameers, which became prize- yyacranaa 
money, and yielded him 70,000/.; but Major Outram tured. 


Tts effects. 
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nobly refused his share of 3,000/., protesting against the whole of 

the transaction as unjustifiable, and the amount was distributed to 

charitable institutions in India. On March 22, the Belochees 

Belochees  o88in assembled at Dubba, not far from Hyderabad, 

defeated at under the Ameer Shére Mahomed, and were again de- 
feated with terrible loss. 

The conquest of Sinde was indeed achieved; but it had been 
Character o¢ based upon violence, injustice, and deliberate perfidy, 
the conquest. which, questionable as many transactions in the English 
conquest of India may be, has happily no parallel. No one ven- 
tured to vindicate it, and the acquisition proved so worthless in 
point of revenue, that its surrender to the Ameers would have 
been a policy as just as economical. Lord Ellenborough, though 
he confirmed the conquest, cannot be considered wholly responsible 
for it. The student has only to read how much was withheld from 
him—how much, in Sir Charles Napier’s own words, ‘rascality ’ 
was committed, to absolve him from all, except the grand error 
of committing the fate of the country and its rulers to a man who 
went upon his mission under a foregone conclusion from which he 
never swerved. The mischief did not end here. When ordered to 
pisaffection Ke their turn of duty in Sinde, as in an ordinary pro- 

: ; ae 

of Bengal vince of India, the 14th Bengal Native Infantry, the 

84th and the 69th, the 7th Cavalry, and some artillery 
mutinied : and thus was laid the foundation of that insubordination 
which culminated in 1857. With the Madras Sepoys the duty in 
Sinde was equally unpopular; and indeed, under the dread of 
being sent into Afghanistan, a feeling nigh akin to mutiny had 
been manifested at Secunderabad, Nagpoor, and other stations of 
the Madras army, and caused great uneasiness. The new province 
was, therefore, occupied by troops from the Bombay army, which 
have since remained. There is no doubt of its value in a strategi- 
cal point of view; but the mode of its acquisition forms one of the 
darkest records of British Indian history. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH (concluded) — 
AFFAIRS OF GWALIOR, 1843 To 1844. 


On February 7, 1845, Junkoojee Rio Sindia died childless. His 
Deathor Widow, Tara Bye, was a girl of barely thirteen years 
Junkoojee old, and the Resident, Colonel Speirs, recommended that 

she should be allowed to adopt a relative who should be 
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recognised by the British Government, and this was accordingly 
done; but it by no means brought affairs at Gwalior to an 
amicable settlement. Two persons were in rival opposition for 
the regency: the Mama Sahib, or maternal uncle of , a. 
the late rajah, and Dida Khisjee Walla, the chief vecomes 
chamberlain and treasurer. Of the two, the governor- er 
general’s choice, for many valid reasons, fell upon the former; but 
the Ranee and her partisans would have preferred the latter, and 
as usual in Mahratta courts, a serious rivalry sprang up, which 
gave rise to unceasing intrigues against the regent, who had ob- 
tained a guarantee of support from the British Government. 
Nothing could have been more unpalatable to the large army of 
the Gwalior State. Itconsisted of 30,000 disciplined ne army ot 
infantry, 10,000 Mahratta horse, and the famous park of @wallor. 
artillery, which had remained since the days of De Boigne. Every 
attempt to reduce this force had been opposed by a threaten- 
ing attitude, if not actual mutiny, with such success that the 
troops had become confident in their own strength; and the 
contingency of British interference which might be brought by 
the regent to bear upon them, was to be opposed at all hazards. 
Intrigues between the Ranee and the troops against the regent 
were carried on by aclever slave girl, who acquired great influence, 
and the Resident obliged her to withdraw on a pension. The 
Dada refused the office of carrying the ashes of the deceased 
rajah to Benares, and shortly afterwards the Ranee wrote to thu 
governor-general that, for many reasons of complaint ,_ Peer 
against him, she had dismissed the regent. Lord is dismissed 
Ellenborough did not support him, for he had perceived acne 
that he was weak and incompetent ; but the mode of his dismissal 
was a deliberate insult to British authority, which could not 
remain unnoticed, and the Resident left the court. 

The Dada Khasjee had assumed the charge of affairs, and rallied 
round him all who were disaffected to the English; but the army 
had become uncontrollable even by him, and mutinous, and the 
local affairs fell into the last degree of confusion. In her ge panco 
extremity the Ranee turned to the governor-general, priiies to the 
praying him to allow the Resident to return ; ‘but this several. 
was refused, unless the Dida was given into his custody. This 
was rejected in turn: but the Dada was attacked by a party who 
were adverse to him, and confined. He escaped, however, and 
became stronger than ever, advancing large sums for the payment 
of the arrears of the troops, aud otherwise strengthening his 
position. It became impossible for the governor-general to allow 
this defiance of the paramount authority to continue; and his 
minute of November 1, 1843, is a very masterly and dignified ex- 
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position of the affairs of Gwalior, and as an exposition of the political 


The affairs of India in general at this juncture should be 
vencraa, read by every student of Indian history. A bloody re- 
minute, volution had occurred in the Punjab, when the British 


forces were clear of it, and the violence and uneasiness well 
linown to prevail in Lahore, might be augmented by the spectacle 
of a successful resistance of British authority at Gwalior. It was 
therefore necessary—indeed unavoidable—to establish a friendly 
Position or GOVeTnment there. Between the Sikhs and Gwalior, 
the Sikhs and whose united forces amounted to 120,000 men, with 
pas 500 excellent guns, intercourse was more than suspected ; 
and in any case, their relative position was one of extreme peril 
to the peace of Northern India. The Resident, who still re- 
mained absent from his post, urged the Ranee at least to send the 
Dida to Agra to meet the governor-general; but Lord Ellen- 
borough reached Agra on December 11, ard there were no signs 
The British Of his coming. He now addressed another definitive 


forces ons detter to the Ranee, and ordered the forces which had 
Gwalior. been assembled under Sir Hugh. Gough, the com- 


mander-in-chief, to advance. ‘The British Government could 
not,’ his lordship wrote, ‘permit the friendly intercourse which 
had existed for forty years with the house of Sindia to be in- 
terrupted,’ and that the march of the British forces would not be 
stayed, until the establishment of complete order within the 
Gwalior territories was effected. 
The letter and the movement excited the utmost alarm at 
Gwalior; the Dida was at once forwarded asa prisoner to the 
British camp, and the Ranee trusted that she had es- 
Te eeernor caped further animadversion. The hollowness of the 
Keneral-\ whole was, however, perfectly apparent to the governor- 
ceneral, and he wrote to Colonel Sleeman, now Resident in room 
of Colonel Speirs, that without guarantee of tranquillity, and the 
establishment of a strong and friendly government, the British 
armies must advance. A proposal was then made for the Ranee 
and the young Méhérajah to meet the governor-general at Dhélpoor, 
whence they could return to Gwalior together; but it 
to meer the seemed by no means probable that this arrangement 
es could be eftected, and the governor-general proposed that 
the interview should take place wherever the respective camps 
should meet; and a village named Hingona, between Dhélpoor 
and Gwalior, was decided upon. An advanced British brigade 
crossed the Chumbul, the boundary of the Gwalior State, on 
December 21; the governor-general’s camp followed on the 22nd, 
and by the 26th the whole of the right wing of the army was in 
position at Hingona. The governor-general awaited the arrival 
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of the Ranee and the young Maharajah for two days; but there 
was no appearance of their coming, and the superior officers of the 
Gwalior State, who had been placed in attendance on the governor- 
general, left suddenly and privately, and returned to the capital. 

The governor-general was, however, not without hope of bring- 

ing matters to a peaceful conclusion, and the army gate ot 
marched on the 28th, when a small advanced guard Métanijpoor. 
was cannonaded from a position at M&haéraéjpoor, which had been 
intermediately taken up by the Mahratta forces. It was impos- 
sible to refuse so deliberate a challenge; but Sir Hugh Gough 
made no reconnaisance, and the next morning the army advanced 
as usual in ordinary order of route, accompanied by the ladies in 
camp and the governor-general. On reaching the vicinity of 
Mahéréjpoor, the Mahratta guns, which had been masked and 
were of powerful calibre, opened on the leading troops. Disposi- 
tions for attack were hastily made, and as the light artillery of the 
British force was too feeble to silence that of the Mahrattas, there 
oniy remained the alternative of storming their position. This 
was gallantly done with repeated charges of infantry, and the 
result of a complete victory, though the old Mabratta 
infantry made a desperate resistance. The enemy’s Mahrattas 
loss was computed at 3,000, with fifty-six guns, most ee 
of which were superb pieces cast in bronze. The number of killed 
and wounded on the side of the British was 707. Lord Ellen- 
borough continued on the field, and showed much humane atten- 
tion to the wounded. On the same day, and about the same time, 
the division of General Grey, which had advanced victory of 
through Bundelkhund, defeated another portion of the Punniar. 
. Mahratta army, at Punnidr, within twelve miles of Gwalior, which 
consisted of 12,000 men with forty guns, most of: which were 
captured. A decoration of a bronze cross cast from the metal of 
the captured guns was conferred on all ranks, in commemoration 
of these victories. It transpired afterwards, that the troops had 
prevented the Ranee and their prince from going to meet the 
governor-general at Hingona, and that they had left Gwalior in 
the highest spirits at the prospect, of what they considered would 
be certain victory. 

On December 30, the Ranee and the Méhérajah visited the 
governor-general in camp, and were informed of his pevseatotthe 
decision. The State was to remain in its integrity ; ‘reaty of 1804. 
but the treaty of 1804, which had been concluded with Dowlut 
R&o, the provisions of which in regard to a subsidiary or contingent 
force had never been executed, was now brought forward as the 
basis of a new settlement. The Ranee was deprived of the 
authority of regent, and pensioned on an allowance of three lacs a 
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year—30,000/. The affairs of the regency were to be conducted, 
Counctiog _—till the rajah’s majority, at eighteen years of age, by a 
FSBEnES. council of six principal chiefs and officers, and the Resi- 
Hp dent's advice was to be given when needed. The army 

" -was to be reduced to 9,000 men, with thirty-two guns, 
and a contingent force was formed of 10,000 men, under officers 
selected from the British army, on the same principle as that of 
his Highness the Nizam, and a portion of territory was assigned 
for its maintenance. It was tobe regretted that so many men were 
re-enlisted from the late mutinous army which had just been 
defeated ; but they were chiefly from Oudh—the brethren, so to 
speak, of the British Sepoys—and it was thought better to retain 
them, than to throw so many unemployed soldiers on their own 
resources, 

The proceedings at Gwalior were the last of Lord I:llenborough’s 
necator - CVentful government. He had come out to India, he 
Lord Bllen- declared, to ensure peace, and had entered upon a career 

' of war with an ill-disguised fascination. Relations 
with the Sikhs were extremely uncertain, and were the example 
of Sinde to be followed, it was impossible to say what native 
powers might not be next coerced or annihilated. The terms of his 
proclamations, especially that of the gates of Somnath, excited 
wonder and apprehension among the decorous and sobher-minded 
directors ; and it appeared to them that he held the civil service 
in contempt, and had sympathy only with the military. All these 
were assumed to be elements of danger. To the Vice-President 
in Council, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, may be attributed the abolition 
of slavery throughout India—Act V. of 1843: the reform of the 
police—Act IV. of 1844 ; and the suppression of lotteries—Act V. 
of 1844, were the only measures of importance which were passed 
during Lord Ellenborough’s incumbency. On April 21, 1844, the 
recall of Lord Ellenborough was announced in the House of 
Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and on July 14 he left Calcutta ; 
i ierenee his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Hardinge, an officer of 
Hardinge _— large military experience, being appointed to succeed 
aia him, who reuched the presidency on the 23rd of the 
same month. Among the last political questions which came 
under Lord Ellenborough’s notice were the affairs of Shorapoor. 
The regent had died, and the officer in political charge, Captain 
Meadows Taylor, was directed to assume the entire conduct of the 
administration until the rajeh should attain his majority. Qn his 
arrival in England, Lord Ellenborough was created an earl for 
his services; but the precise grounds of his recall have never 
transpired. Although objections may be taken to his proceedings 
in many cases, yet it must not be forgotten that his prompt action 
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in regard to the mutinous army of Gwalior, not only saved that 
State, but prevented its coalition with the Sikhs, whose attitude 
was hardly now to be mistaken, and whose ultimate hostility with 
the English he distinctly predicted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR HENRY HARDINGE—THE FIRST 
SIKH WAR, 1845. 


No political events of importance occurred for the first few months 
after the governor-general’s arrival. He addressed himself with 
great ability and assiduity to master the details of civil govern- 
ment, and especially to the extension of education. .. oo anien- 
The discipline of the Bengal native army, there was ment ot 
little doubt, had become lax; its tone had deteriorated ; punishment 
and after mature deliberation, the measure of corporal '*‘*°*"™” 
punishment for serious offences, which had been abolished by 
Lord William Bentinck, was re-established. The effect produced 
by the act was beneficial, and the necessity for the punishment 
was of very rare occurrence. 

The Punjab, however, required the utmost vigilance ; and those 
who had censured Lord Ellenborough’s haughty treat- grace of the 
ment of Gwalior, soon acknowledged ita essential wis- Puri4. 
dom and foresight, in the suppression of a lawless and [ors Eien 
uncontrollable force, which was ready to cast in its lot foresight. 
with any disturbers of the public peace. Lord Ellenborough had 
foreseen also the probabilities of a revolution at Lahore, and its 
consequence in disturbances on the frontier; and in some measure 
had made provision against such a contingency. With- sine 
out any display, he had gradually augmented the fron- tionary 
tier forces to 18,000 men, with seventy guns; but the 
stations were divided by considerable intervals ; and yet to increase 
the troops on the frontier, without any apparent urgent necessity, 
would, the governor-general considered, excite alarm among the 
Sikhs, and hasten a conclusion which, indeed, sooner or later ap- 
peared inevitable. Troops were, therefore, massed in reserve at 
Umballa and other stations, till the frontier army amounted to 
40,000 men with 100 guns, and the progress of events at Lahore 
was looked to with almost unparalleled anxiety throughout India. 

Khurruk Singh, the son of Runjeet Singh, died on November 
5, 1840, and was succeeded by his son Néo Nih&l pyenesat 
Singh, who had already displayed much vigour and Lahore. 
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capacity. On returning from the performance of his father’s funeral 
ceremonies, a gateway, whether from design or accident, fell upon 
him, and he died the same day of the injury. The widow of 
Khurruk Singh now became regent: and the widow of Nao Nihal 
Singh being pregnant, it was hoped she might bear a son who 
would be the legitimate heir to the State. Shére Singh, who was 
a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, was friendly to the English, and 
having, by a successful revolution, obliged Ranee Chand Koowur 
to retire to an estate which was provided for her, he thereupon 
became supreme; but he was under the control of the Dogra 
family of Jummoo. The soldiers of the army, who dictated their 
own terms, had already rid themselves of the French generals 
who had commanded them, and had become so uncontrollable, 
that Shére Singh actually applied to Lord Auckland, in 1841, 
for a force to overawe them. Happily this proposition was not 
acceded to, as a rupture with the Sikh army would, at that 
period, have been attended with disastrous consequences. On 
ghére singh September 15, 1843, Shére Singh was shot on the 
public parade by Ajeet Singh, a chief who had been in 
ls but who was restored to favour at the instance of Dhyan 
Pertéh Singh Singh of Jummoo, the executive minister; and on the 
murdered. game day, Pertéb Singh, the son of Shére Singh, and 
the minister Dhydn Singh, were also murdered. These acts were 
Ajeet Singh avenged by the troops, who, led by Heera Singh, the 
murdered. gon of Dhydn Singh, stormed the citadel of Lahore 
next day, and Ajeet Singh was seized and put to death. After 
Bialees these atrocities, the troops placed on the throne 
Binghsuc- J)huleep Singh, the reputed son of Runjeet Singh: 
iy and Heera Singh remained in possession of the execu- 
tive power as regent. He felt keenly the subordinate posi- 
tion to which he was reduced by the army, who, by means of 
delegates from the various regiments, had established Punchayets, 
or councils, and had thereby become supreme. In this mood 
they were addressed by the Ranee and her brother Jowdhir Singh, 
Heera Singh 9d gained over to their cause ; perceiving which, Heera 
murdered. Singh fled with the Pundit Julla, a celebrated Brahmin 
astrologer who had been his adviser; but they were pursued and 
put to death. 

Jow4hir Singh, who now assumed the direction of affairs, 
jowahir. Had for his colleague, Lall Singh, the paramour of 
Singh regent. his sister, @ woman of most licentious habita. The 
army was conciliated by fresh advances of pay: but it was in the 
Turbulence last degree exactive and turbulent, and to find them 
ofthe army. occupation, they were directed to march against 
Gooléb Singh of Jummoo, from whom they extorted thirty-five 
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lacs of rupeee—350,0002. Moolréj, the governor of Mooltan, 
another wealthy individual, had become semi-inde- position of 
pendent.: and besides large arrears of revenue, had re- Moclrd. 
fused to pay a fine of 1,000,000/. sterling, which had been im- 
posed on him. He was, however, reduced in time, and paid 
eighteen lacs—180,000/—to the army. Early in 1845, Peshdra 
Singh, an adopted son of Runjeet Singh, rose in rebellion, but 
was taken prisoner in the month of August, and put to death by 
order of Jowdhir Singh—an act which so incensed the , 
army, that the death of Jowdéhir Singh was determined singh 
on in a full meeting of the Punchéyets, and he was taken “°°” 

to the parade-ground by the troops, and executed, in the middle of 
September. 

The Ranee assumed the charge of affairs, but the troops actually 
offered the office of regent to the highest bidder. diese ana 
Gooléb Singh, who was temporarily the most popular, Koowars 
and Téj Singh, the governor of Peshéwur, both declined “*"™ 
the perilous honour; and the Ranee continued the regency, aided 
by her paramour Lall Singh as executive minister, and by T6j 
Singh as commander-in-chief. But the condition of the army 
was rapidly approaching a crisis, and the existing government 
had no means left of satisfying the troops, or of paying their arrears 
and extra gratuities. On November 17, after several previous 
consultations with the delegates of the army, the in- spyasion of 
vasion of the British territories was determined upon, ‘he British 
and the order issued to advance. It was the last des- decided on. 
perate act of two desperate men, and a violent and utterly un- 
principled woman, to rid themselves of troops by whom they 
might at any time be murdered, and the treasury of the State 
with all the private property in Lahore and Umritsir plundered. 
If the army conquered the British, as it was in the highest degree 
hopeful of doing, it would advance upon Dehly and Benares, and 
the subjection of all India would follow; if it were defeated, it . 
would be eventually destroyed, and would trouble them no more. 
Such were the grounds of their proceedings. The troops them- 
selves became suspicious of the Ranee’s intentions and of her ur- 
gency, and for three weeks refused to move; and it was only on 
the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from the governor-general 
by the Ranee, that, urged by her bitter taunts as well as com- 
mands, the army, 60,000 strong, with 200 guns and 40,000 armed 
followers, themselves equal, or superior to, ordinary Indian levies, 
marched for the Sutle}. 

Major Broadfoot was the British agent on the frontier, and 
before the Sikhs moved from Lahore, wrote urgently to the 
governor-general to hasten on troops. Sir Henry Hardinge was 
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then in camp, intending to visit the frontier in the course of a tour 

of inspection: but he was by no means pre for an 
The British immediate attack by the Sikhs; and the small distance— 
unprepared =~ only fifty miles—which intervened between Lahore and 
invasion. the Sutlej, gave him little time for ordering up the 
Thesiche  C8CTVES, from a distance of 150 miles. On December 13, 
crossthe _— the first division of the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, 
and on the 16th, the whole of it was encamped near 
Ferozepoor, then held by Sir John Littler with 10,000 men and 
thirty-one guns. He was a brave and skilful officer, and why 
he had not disputed the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs has 
never been publicly explaified. 

Like the news of Napoleon’s movement received at Brussels, 
ee the intelligence of the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhe 
troops arrived at Umballa on the day (December 11) on which 
oe a great ball was to be given by the commander-in-chief, 
and he moved next day at the head of all the available troops. 
In six days the force marched 150 miles, getting little food and 
less rest ; and on December 18, after a long march of twenty-one 
Manifesto Miles, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the cavalry of 
isaued Py the Lall Singh's division of the Sikh army attacked the 
general. leading divisions of the British forces at Moodkee. On 
the confirmation of Major Broadfoot’s news the governor-general 
had published a manifesto, by which, in consideration of an un- 
provoked attack on a friendly power, all the Sikh possessions east 
of the Sutlej were declared forfeit. He then threw 5,000 men 
from Loodhiana into Bussefin, where Major Broadfoot had collected 
provisions and stores. Meanwhile, Lall Singh, passing Sir John 
Littler, had pushed on to Feroze Shéher, where he formed a vast 
intrenched camp: and hearing that the British force advancing was 
a slight one, had moved on the 18th with 20,000 men and twenty- 
two guns to oppose it. 

While it lasted, the battle of Moodkee was sharp and bloody : 
Battleot 8nd at first, Sepoys, and even English soldiers, ex- 
Muodkee. hausted as they were, reeled under the excellent fire 
and energetic attack of the Sikh infantry ; but before night finally 
closed, seventeen guns had been taken, and the Sikh army retreated 
with heavy loss: that on the side of the British—872 (215 killed 
and 657 wounded)—included Sir Robert Sale and General 
McCaskill, both deeply regretted. On the 19th and 20th, the army 
halted, and two European and two native regiments joined the 
commander-in-chief. 
eich It was now determined to assault the great Sikh en- 
Feroze trenchments at Feroze Shéher on the 2Ist, and Sir 

; John Littler was directed to join on that day, with 
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as many troops as he could spare frem Ferozepoor. He therefore 
marched with 5,000 infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one guns, and took up his place in the general disposition 
of the troops about noon. Had the army—17,000 strong, with 
sixty-nine guns—advanced at once, much precious time would have 
been saved, the action would have been more decisive, and the 
loss and confusion of the night averted; but the commander-in- 
chief had formed no definite plan, beyond, as were his only tactics, 
storming batteries and carrying them by the bayonet; and in 
moving troops from place to place, and making such hasty and 
imperfect arrangements as ensued, four precious hours were 
wasted. At about four in the afternoon of the shortest day in 
the year, when but little daylight remained, the British forces 
were led, in three divisions—the right by Sir Hugh Gough, the 
left by Sir John Littler, and the centre by the gover- , 01. on ine 
nor-general—to the attack of a strong intrenchment, a entrenched 
mile and a half long by half a mile wide, defended by ee 
35,000 of the flower of the Sikh army, with 100 guns. There 
were weak points in the Sikh works which might have been dis- 
covered by previous reconnaissance ; but they were overlooked or 
neglected, and the very strongest portions were assaulted. H.M.’s 
50th regiment, directed by Captain Pringle O'Hanlon of the staff, 
was the first to gain a footing in the Sikh camp, govere 
and the combat everywhere became general; but the %sbtine. 
enemy were as resolute in defence as the British troops were per- 
severing in assault. Regiment after regiment of Sir John Littler’s 
division staggered under the tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry by which they were met. H. M.’s 62nd regiment was much 
shattered ; and at nightfall this division was obliged to retire. Sir 
Harry Smith, whose brigade had carried and occupied the village 
of Feroze Shéher, was unable to hold it during the night, and also 
drew off; but General Gilbert's division held what it had won. 
During the hottest part of this furious combat the 3rd Dragoons 
rode through the Sikh camp, from end to end, with a desperate valour 
only equalled by the charge of the Light Brigade at Inkermann. 
Before the camp was carried, darkness fell upon the scene, and 
the night that ensued was truly designated asthe ‘night pye: night of 
of horrors.’ Portions of the camp were held by the rors’ 
English troops, others by the still unconquered Sikhs. A hard frost 
set in; the English forces had had neither food nor water for many 
hours, and the intense cold aggravated their sufferings. Men of 
different regiments, European and native, separated in the darkness 
and confusion, huddled together; and the noble ‘ Husseinee Pultun,’ 
the 16th Bengal Native Infantry, under Colonel Hall, victorious 
and unbroken, was a rallying point for many a weary soldier dur- 
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ing the night. By the bright starlight, the Sikh artillery from 
time to time fired upon the exhausted troops, and one large gun 
in particular did 60 much execution, that about two in the morn- 
ing, Sir Henry Hardinge, calling upon H.N.’s 80th and the 
lst European regiment, among whom he was lying, led them 
to attack and spike it, driving away the Sikh infantry by whom it 
was guarded. When daylight broke, order was restored; the 
hes various regiments on the field took up their positions in 
advanceand line with alacrity, and leading their respective divisions, 
mere Sir Hugh Gough and the governor-general advanced 
steadily, swept through the camp with cheers, and changing front 
on the centre, completed the victory. 

But, at this juncture Té} Singh brought up from the Sutlej a 
Tj Singh's fresh force of 20,000 regular and irregular infantry, 
movements. 5,000 superb cavalry, and 70 guns, and the action was 
partially renewed. It was at this crisis that the greatest perl 
existed ; for the ammunition of all arms was nearly expended ; the 
formation of regiments was by no mesns complete; and the 
troops were thoroughly exhausted alike by fatigue, thirst, and 
want of food. The advance of the Sikh cavalry, accompanied by 
horse-artillery, is described as the most splendid sight of the 
campaign. Their horses caracolling and bounding, and the bright 
sunlight flashing from steel armour, sabres, and spears, they came 
on at a rapid pace to within 400 yards of the British line, which, 
availing itself of such cover as could be found, awaited the charge 
with little hope of repelling it. Suddenly, however, after firing a 
eiuinen few shots from their guns, the whole, as if stricken bya 
suddenly § sudden panic upon a movement of English cavalry on 
revires’ their flank, wheeled about and retired as they had come. 
It was rumoured that Téj Singh had been bribed by English gold: 
but this has never been substantiated, and his retreat is accounted 
for by the fact that what he had come to save was already loat, 
and subordinate as he was to Lall Singh, who had fled to the 
Sutlej, he was bound to follow his commander. What he did, 
‘was,’ as he said, ‘ to save his honour as a soldier.’ 

The British loss had been very severe in 694 killed and 1,721 
gacee wounded, with a large proportion—103— of officers, 
losses. among whom were many very distinguished men: 
Broadfoot, who had won a high reputation in Afghanistan, and who 
had proved invaluable as a political officer, Somerset, D’Arcy Todd 
of Herdt fame, and many others. On the part of the Sikhs, the 
loss was estimated at 8,000 men; and 73 noble guns and many 
standards remained in the hands of the victors. 

In the Sikh camp, during the night, dissensions had run high. 
and the military chest of Lall Singh, who had fled at an early 
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périod, was plundered by the exasperated soldiery. Under a 
better and braver leader the result might indeed have gonanct of 
been very different; for never before had so hardly- Sikh soldiers. 
contested a battle been fought in India, nor, with eventual victory, 
had ever such great peril of defeat been encountered. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIRST SIKH WAR, AND ADMINISTRATION OF LORD HARDINGE 
(continued), 1845 to 1848. 


THE British forces could not immediately follow up the success 
they had achieved; heavy guns, stores, and ammunition were all 
wanting, and till their arrival from Dehly, no forward 
movenient could be made. The Sikhs, attributing this vance of 
delay to fear, took heart, and towards the middle of “°°*"™™ 
January, Sirdar Runjoor Singh recrossed the Sutlej and threatened 
the station of Loudhiana, then weakly garrisoned. Sir Harry Smith 
was therefore detached with four regiments of infantry, three of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns to relieve it. He had been goinat of 
cautioned against approaching the fort of Buddewal, Buddewai. 
which lay on his route ; but, nevertheless, moving under its walls, 
suffered sharply from its fire and from the splendid artillery of 
Runjoor Singh, lost some of his baggage, and was only saved 
from further disaster by the dashing charges of the cavalry under 
Colonel Cureton. Being reinforced, however, by his junction with 
the Loodhiana troops and Brigadier Wheeler's brigade, Sir Harry 
Smith now advanced in turn to attack the enemy, Who pyrtie of 
had taken up an entrenched position at Aliwél, and had A!!w4. 
been reinforced by 4,000 men of the best disciplined Sikh infantry. 
Their army amounted by estimate to 15,000 men, with 56 guns; 
that of the British was about 10,000 men, with 32 guns. On 
January 28 the Sikhs had advanced from their entrenched camp 
to meet Sir Harry Smith, and a brilliant action ensued. The 
Sikh squares were penetrated and overthrown by charges of 
cavalry, in which H. M.’s 16th Lancers, under Colonel Cureton, in 
particular, were nobly distinguished. Position after pepeat of the 
position, battery after battery, were stormed ; 67 guns 5ikbs. 
were taken; and the enemy, driven to the bridge of boats they 
had constructed, fled precipitately across the Sutlej, many of 
them perishing in the stream, and under the fire of the artillery, 
which played with great effect upon the boats. 

x xX 
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Although the Sikh army had suffered three notable defeats, 
they still continued to retain their mischievous and 
. turbulent predominance in the State. Gdlab Singh, 

who had undertaken the office of minister from which Lall 
Singh had been deposed, although he entered into negotiations 
with the governor-general, who demanded the dismissal of the 
Sikh army, declared that he was helpless to effect it. No act of 
Hostilities Submission or peaceful overtures from the army having 
resumed. § been offered, hostilities were resumed on the arrival 
of the siege-train from Dehly, which reached camp on February 
8. For some weeks, the Sikhs, under the direction of a Spanish 
officer named Huerba, had been employed in constructing a 
remarkably powerful téte de pont, at the village of Soobrdon, to 
Position of cover a bridge of boats which they had thrown across 
Sovbrion. = the river Sutlej, below the ford of Hurreekee, and it 
was now completed in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by 
curtains, and covered by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on 
the river. This great work, two-and-a-half miles in length, was 
protected by batteries on the right bank of the river, so as to 
command the passage, and manned by 35,000 of the best of the 
Sikh troops, with sixty-seven heavy guns. It had been difficult to 
restrain the British army during its inaction in the presence of the 
daily progress of this entrenchment; but one day only intervened 
between the arrival of the heavy guns, stores, and ammunition, 
and the assault. The British army consisted of 15,000 men, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans; and under cover of a fog, on the 
morning of February 10, all the dispositions for attack were made 
without being noticed by the enemy. 

When they were complete, about seven in the morning, the 
pattleot fog suddenly rolled away, displaying the British forces 
Soobraon, = in order of battle; and the heavy guns opened on the 
Sikhs; but they made no impression on the earthworks; the 
enemy’s fire was not checked, and the only resource that remained 
was a general assault, which was forthwith carried out, amidst 
Storm of the the thunder of 120 pieces of artillery on both sides. 
Sikh position. About nine o'clock, the whole of the infantry divisions 
advanced. Of Sir Robert Dick’s division on the left, the horse- 
artillery, under Colonel Lane, gallopped up to within 300 yards of 
the Sikh batteries, and delivered their fire, while the brigade 
under Colonel Storey, I1.M.’s 10th and 53rd regiments, with the 
43rd and 59th Native Infantry, advancing in line with the regu- 
larity of a parade movement, were the first to reach the entrench- 
ment; and the Sikhs gathered to defend it, which they did by 
a withering fire that checked the leading troops, but did not 
repulse them. The divisions of Sir Harry Smith on the right, 
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and General Gilbert in the centre, were led on in turn, and after 
@ severe carnage, the entrenchment was won. The Sikh troops, 
fighting desperately to the last, retired to the bridge, where their 
retreat became a flight: and the British horse-artillery coming up 
at a gallop, poured grape and shrapnel on the flying pecisive 
masses, till the stream, now barely fordable, was choked victory. 
with corpses, and the water dyed with blood. Nearly 10,000 Sikhs 
perished in two hours, and the whole of their guns, sixty-seven 
in number, with standards and immense military stores, remained 
as trophies to the victors. The battle had begun in earnest at 
nine o'clock, and by eleven there was not a single Sikh soldier, 
except the dead and wounded, on the left bank of the river. The 
British loss was also severe, amounting to 2,383 in killed and 
wounded, and General Sir Robert Dick, who fell in the assault. 
No time was lost in throwing the British army across the 
Sutlej by a bridge of boats, which was constructed oo. os 
by Major Abbott with the boats which Lord Ellen- the British 
borough had procured from Sinde; they crossed on ~ 
the night of the action, and on the llth envoys arrived from 
Lahore, followed by Rajah Golab Singh on the 15th, and the boy, 
Mahérajah Dhuleep Singh, on the 17th. On the 20th, having 
advanced by easy marches, the army encamped on the | 
plain of Meean Meer, without Lahore, and the citadel reached and 
was partly occupied by British troops. Sir Henry Har- °“"™ 
dinge, on February 22, issued a public notification re- 
viewing the events that had occurred, and dwelling with a proud 
satisfaction on the fact that in sixty days he had defeated the 
flower of the Khulsa army in four general actions, and taken from 
them 220 pieces of artillery ; that only 14,000 of their great army 
remained, and that he was ‘now dictating a treaty, the conditions 
of which will tend to secure the British provinces from the repeti- 
tion of a similar outrage.’ On the 23rd, at a public durbar, the 
treaty itself was executed. All the Sikh territories _ oi. 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, with the Jullunder tue sikh 
Doodb, a fertile tract lying between the Sutlej and ates 
the Beyas, were to become British ; 1,500,000/. to be provided, 
partly by cash, and partly by the sale of the mountain territory, 
which includes Kashmere ; all the mutinous troops to be disbanded, 
and the army for the future to consist of twenty-five battalions of 
800 each, or 20,000 men with 12,000 cavalry. Goldb eos 
Singh became the purchaser of Kashmere for a million Kashmere by 
sterling, and a separate treaty was made with him pcre 
on March 16, at Umritsir, which secured to him and his heirs the 
sovereignty of the districts he had purchased. The sale of Kash- 
mere was sharply criticised at the time; but its inaccessible 
xx2 
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character, and the still uncertain relations with the Punjab, are 
conclusive reasons as to the necessity of then abandoning it. 

On March 6, a subsidiary treaty was made with the Lahore 
subsidiary State in regard to the retention of a body of British 
EreRty: troops during the reconstruction of the government 
and the army, and was to be in force till the end of the year only. 
Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was left in charge of 
Procession affairs. The army brought away all the captured 
of the Sikh ordnance; and 250 superb guns, with their equip- 
Calcutta, ments, were marched through the British territories, 
and, halting at every station, were saluted by the troops, until they 
reached Calcutta, where they were publicly received with all 
honours, Without this demonstration it seemed probable that 
the British victories would have been considered as fictions by 
most of the native courts, so impossible did the cccurrences of this 
short but decisive war appear. In England the accounts of it 
were received with enthusiasm. The thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted to the army, and the governor-general and 
Sir Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage; Sir Harry Smith 
was created a baronet, and honours of the Bath were freely dis- 
tributed. Upon the army the governor-general conferred a donation 
of twelve months’ batta, or extra allowance. Thus the first Sikh 
war ended, and with it the policy and foresight of Lord Ellen- 
borough, in regard to Gwalior, were amply confirmed. If the 
Mahratta army had continued to exist in its lawless and disaffected 
condition, the counterpart of that of the Sikhs, it could not have 
been restrained, and under the fierce attack of the Sikhs in front, 
and that of Gwalior in the rear, the peril would have been ex- 
treme. 

Although Sir Charles Napier had conquered Sinde proper by 
proceedings 18 defeat of the Ameers, there remained many un- 
in Bindeand subdued Beléche tribes to the north-west, inhabiting 
Belochistan. the strong country of Cutch Gundava, Murrees, Boog- 
tees and others, which had, for an unknown period, defied alike Sinde 
and Persia, and, as habitual marauders, preyed upon Sinde with im- 
punity. It was impossible to bring their chiefs to terms, and the 
perpetual menace of their forces, which were computed at 18,000 
men, rendered a campaign against them unavoidable. This, with 
all his accustomed energy and skill, Sir Charles conducted in 
person, and moved into the enemy’s territories on January 13, 1845. 
in spite of a more rugged country than had even been anticipated, 
bristling with strongholds, and after considerable resistance, the 
Buccessfut Chief rebel, Beejé Khan, was defeated and eventually 
campaign. captured ; ‘and by March 9, this local war was at end. 
Nothing could have been more complete or meritorious than the 
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whole of Sir Charles Napier’s military operations; they were 
those of a brave soldier and an eminent tactician; but his civil 
administration, upon which he most prided himself, oiyq go- 
and which is detailed in ‘The Administration of Sinde,’ ve™mment. 
though it effected many reforms of the preceding vicious native 
government, could not make a poor country rich, nor, although 
Sir Charles issued a memorable proclamation in Lord Ellen- 
borough’s style ‘to his soldiers,’ announcing and asserting the 
financial success of his measures, were either the Government or 
the public satisfied that it was true. The student of Indian 
affairs should not, however, neglect to read the works extant upon 
the bitterly-disputed question of Sinde, from Sir James Outram’s 
commentary on ‘The Conquest of Sinde,’ to other works of Sir 
Charles Napier and his brother William in reply. The whole of 
the Sinde question, its conquest and its administration, are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. 

The weakest part of the new arrangements at mn was the 
confirmation of Lall Singh as executive minister: & . 4 tere 
man of low origin, and the notorious paramour of the tion of 
Ranee, faithless alike to. the Sikhs and to the English. 

The Ranee herself was recognised as nominal regent, and the 
advice and direction of Major Lawrence were to be available on all 
occasions. Lall Singh’s perfidy was soon manifest. He had in- 
cited a rebellion in Kashmere against Goléb Singh, which was 
only suppressed by Major Lawrence himself, at the head of troops 
which had lately been fighting against English armies; his own 
orders in writing to the insurgent Imém-ood-deen were produced 
by that person, and Lall Singh was tried by an qriatot ran 
assembly of Sikh chiefs, found guilty, and banished 5!" 
from Lahore to Benares on a pension. 

Before the time arrived for the withdrawal of the British troops 
accordiny to the terms of the treaty, the leading Sikh continuance 
chiefs, convinced of the entire impossibility of forming of British 
or continuing a united or harmonious administration, requested. 
viewed the approaching departure of the English with dismay, 
and besought a continuance of assistance and direction until the 
rajah should attain his majority. Lord Hardinge, after 
every consideration of their request, gave a very re- Hardinge 
luctant assent: for he saw clearly that there was in “°° 
reality no alternative between new disturbances in the Lahore 
State and their probable prevention by local British authority ; 
and he chose the latter. On December 16, 1846, a new pyecation of 
treaty was executed by all the principal chiefs of the * ew treaty. 
Punjab, fifty-two in number, which provided that a council of 
regency of eight of them should be directed by the British Resi- 
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- dent; and that twenty-two lacs of rupees should be allotted for 
the support of British troops to be stationed in the Punjab. There 
seemed indeed to be every probability that this measure, arising 
from the spontaneous request of the chiefs, would last its time; 
but the sequel proved the contrary, as will be shown hereafter. 

It was not only for the vigorous prosecution and successful ter- 
Reviewof Mination of the Sikh war that Lord Hardinge’s ad- 
yordinge’s  Ministration of three years remains a memorable record 
government. jn the history of India. The army, which had been 
very largely increased since 1838, was reduced by 50,000 infantry, 
without any curtailment of officers, and augmented in irregular 
cavalry. The frontier was protected by 54,000 men, distributed 
in stations between Umballa, Meerut, and the Sutlej. Moveable 
brigades were established in the Punjab; and, as far as was pos- 
sible, every future contingency was provided for. In his financial 
arrangements, the governor-general was equally successful, and 
the public expenditure was reduced within the ordinary income. 
The great Ganges canal, which had been begun during Lord 
Auckland’s incumbency, and suspended in that of Lord Ellen- 
borough, was recommenced in March 1847. The question of 
railways, then in its infancy, was materially furthered; and in a 
true spirit of humanity, Lord William Bentinck’s edict against 
Suttee was extended to the territories of native princes and chiefs, 
accompanied by earnest requests that the suppression of female 
infanticide and slavery should follow. A strange portion of old 
customs had remained in Sunday labour in all departments of the 
State, which was finally abolished. Amidst so benevolent and so 
Heleaves Wise a career, the unexpected return of Lord Hardinge 
tpale. to England was a subject of universal regret; and he 
finally sailed on March 15, 1848, having won the reputation of a 
great soldier and statesman, which the lapse of time has materially 
enhanced. 


CHAPTER VL 


THE ADMINISTRATION O¥ LORD DALHOUSIE—THE SECOND SIKH 
WaR, 1848 to 1849. 


THE successor to Lord Hardinge was Lord Dalhousie, who had 
— been President of the Board of Trade under the adminis- 
Dathousie ~— tration of Sir Robert Peel, and had displayed much 
governor: ability in the arduous duties of his office; but he had 
eee no knowledge of the affairs of India, and its details had 
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to be acquired by local experience. He landed at Calcutta on 
January 19, 1848, and had the benefit of receiving from Lord 
Hardinge full information in regard to the general policy of the 
State. Lord Dalhousie was only thirty-six years old, and in the 
full vigour of his extraordinary talents; and, so far as could be 
foreseen, his administration promised to be one of peace and pro- 
gress only. This hope was, however, soon roughly dissipated. 
Moolr4j, the Sikh governor of Mooltan, broke into rebellion in four 
months after Lord Dalhousie’s arrival, and the second Sikh war 
began. 

It will be remembered that before the invasion of British terri- 
tory by the Sikhs, Moolréj, the Dewan of Mooltan, who gvente at 
had succeeded his father, Séwun Mull, in 1844, had Movitan. 
been required to pay a million sterling as a fine on succession, 
which he had compromised with the army for eighteen lacs of 
rupees; but he had not yet paid this sum, and his position being 
in the last degree equivocal, a force was sent against him after 
the re-establishment of the government, with no result. Major 
Lawrence had been obliged to return to England for his health, 
and his place was occupied for a time by his brother, Mr. John, 
afterwards Lord, Lawrence, and ultimately conferred upon Sir 
Frederick Currie, formerly political secretary to Government, who 
was practically acquainted with Sikh affairs, and assumed charge 
on April 6, 1848. Finding entire evasion of the payment he had 
agreed to make impossible, Moolr4j, under the guarantee of Mr. 
Lawrence, had previously visited Lahore, and made arrangements 
for the fulfilment of his engagements; but he then tendered his 
resignation of office, which was accepted, and Khan Singh, accom- 
panied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a young civilian, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, Moolraj having preceded them, were dispatched from 
Lahore to take charge of the provinces, and they reached 
Mooltan on April 18. A small force, consisting of a Goorkha 
regiment 600 strong, 500 cavalry, and a troop of horse-artillery, 
was also dispatched to occupy Mooltan, and arrived there on the 
same day as Mr. Agnew. On this day, Moolraj, with apparent 
good faith, had paid two visits to the Eedgah, a fortified enclosure 
which had been assigned to Mr. Agnew, and arranged that the 
fort was to be given up on the following day. Nothing doubting, 
Mr. Agnew repaired to the fort, of which two companies of the 
Goorkhas had been placed in charge; but as he was returning in 
company with Moolréj, who rode by his side, he was... 
speared by a man in the gateway, wounded with Agnew 
sword-cuts, and, rescued with difficulty, was carried a 
back to the Kedgah by Khan Singh and Rung Ram, the brother 
of Moolréj ; at the same time, Lieutenant Anderson was attacked 
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and desperately wounded, but was also brought in by the Goorkhas. 
Mr. Agnew was able to write a report of the occurrence, and to 
summon Moolr4j, who had ridden off to his country-house, to 
account for the treachery; but Moolr4j was then engaged in 
strengthening his position by appeals to his soldiery, declared they 
would not let him move, and the Goorkha escort and Sikh cavalry, 
seeing the turn affairs had taken, left the unfortunate officers 
to their fate. Khan Singh alone remained with them to the last: 
Mr.vans 80d _ in the afternoon a mob rushed into the Eedgah 
Agnew and with frantic yells, and brutally murdered the wounded 
Anderson and helpless men, hacking off their heads, which were 
murdered. taken to Moolr4j and afterwards blown to pieces. It 
was evident that two great and deplorable errors had been com- 
mitted. The forces of Moolraj, and the probabilities of their re- 
sistance to a new governor, bad not been ascertained at all. The 
sincerity of Moolraj’s resignation was not in any way tested, and 
the force sent with the political agents and the new governor was 
altogether too slight, even had it been faithful, to have opposed 
Moolraj, or obliged him to evacuate a place, to defend which was 
a point of family honour, and upon the maintenance of which the 
support of all the retainers of his house depended. But the evil 
had been done, and it remained to apply the remedy. 

It is little to say that had prompt measures been adopted, had 
Incunsequent One or two of the moveable brigades, specially organ- 
proceedings. ised for such emergencies by Lord Hardinge, been set 
in motion, supported by a movement from Upper Sinde, the 
insurrection might have been nipped in the bud; but this was 
not done. Sir Frederick Currie, though he put troops under 
orders to march, waited the final orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Lord Gough hesitated because it was the hottest season of 
the year, and Lord Dalhousie confiding in the views of persons 
of local experience, he himself having none, acquiesced in the 
measure of delay. It was clear that Moolra) could not escape, 
and his punishment could be safely deferred to a more convenient 
season. 

Meanwhile, a young officer, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Herbert, 
Spirited Edwardes, who was employed in settling the province 
conduct, of Bunnoo, had received a letter from Mr. Agnew, in- 
Edwardes. forming him of his peril, which was followed by news 
of his murder. He immediately crossed the river Indus, but, 
ietsdsines finding his troops unfaithful, returned. Colonel Cort- 
by Colonel landt, an officer in the Sikh service, had, however, a 
Cortlandt. faithful regiment, which became the nucleus of other 
levies; the Nawdéb of Béhawulpoor forwarded a contingent of 
Moolrsj indifferent retainers, and after assisting Cortlandt to de- 
defeated. = feat an attack upon him of 6,000 men sent by Moolrdj, 
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the young commander, with a spirit worthy of Clive, again 
defeated Moolréj in person at Kineyree on June 18. Edwardes 
could only implore the Resident to reinforce him with regular 
troops: but the commander-in-chief was still impracticable, and 
Sir Frederick Currie would not assume any military responsibility. 
Edwardes was, however, on the 28th, reinforced by 4,000 men 
under Im&m-ood-deen, the former rebel of Cashmere, but now 
a loyal subject, and had now no less than 18,000 men, with 
twenty-two guns, under his command ; and, advancing 4.0.4; acain 
on Mooltan, was met at Suddoosain by Moolréj , With defeated by 
an army of 10,000 men with eleven guns, whom he me 
defeated with heavy loss, and Moolraéj was driven into the fort 
of Mooltan, whence he was unable to emerge. The whole of these 
proceedings and collateral events, now briefly sketched, are vividly 
described at length in Sir Herbert Edwardes’s work, ‘A Year in 
the Punjab,’ which will well repay perusal, and proves how little 
able Moolréj would have been to withstand a combined advance 
of British troops, had it been early and promptly made. 

Perhaps Edwardes had become over-confident from success : for 
he held the capture of Mooltan to be a comparatively light affair ; 
and on July 10, Sir Frederick Currie took upon himself to order 
General Whish to proceed to Mooltan with a battering-trein, 
thus anticipating Lord Gough’s decision, supported by that of the 
governor-general, dated July 11, that an immediate genera 
advance would be expedient. It only therefore re-~ Mosh 
mained to carry out the operation with vigour; the Mooltan. 
force was doubled by Lord Gough’s orders, and on July 24, 
the general marched for Mooltan, at the head of 8,000 men of 
all arms, in two columns, one on the right and one on the left bank 
of the river Sutle). 

Mooltan was reached on September 4, and General Whish 
found it invested by Lieutenant Edwardes, with 7,700 srooitan 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry, the Bahéwulpoor contingent, imvested. 
under Lieutenant Lake, of 5,700 infantry and 1,900 cavalry, and a 
Sikh force, under Sirdar Shére Singh, of 900 infantry and 3,800 
cavalry; thus forming a total of 32,000 men, with forty-five guns, 
and four mortars. To oppose these united forces, Moolréj had 
but 12,000, with fifty-four heavy guns, and four mortars; but he 
had made Mooltan, by earthen defences outside the j15 great 
ditch, one of the strongest forts in India, and it was *trensth. 
not inappropriately termed a second Bhurtpoor. After a formal 
summons of the garrison on the 4th, strange to say, in the name 
of the Queen of England, as the ally of the Mahérajah Dhuleep 
Singh, which served to confirm a fast-spreading opinion giege of 
that the Punjab was about to be formally annexed Movltan. 
—the siege began in earnest on the 7th: and after a spirited 
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action, the enemy, who resisted stoutly, were driven within the 
avieSines defences. At this juncture, Shére Singh, whose con- 
joinsthe duct had been long suspicious, openly joined the enemy, 
sees and, to prove his devotion to the Sikh cause, marched 
ihe stege's to join his father Chutter Singh, already in open re- 

bellion; when, under the determination of a council of 
war, the siege of Mooltan was for the present suspended. 

Meanwhile, under the active intrigues of the Mahdranee, the 
Intriguesot WHOle of the Punjab had become a scene of covert dis- 
the Méhé = affection—almost every chief who had united in im- 
res ploring the British to remain had signed a covenant to 
drive them from the Punjib. The Ranee’s intrigues spread rapidly 
to native courts in India, urging an effort to drive the British 
into the sea: and at length they became too notorious to be neg- 
are lected or overlooked, and she was removed to Benares. 
removedto But the mischief had been done : and the seeds of revolt, 

so deeply sown, were already springing up vigorously in 
various directions. 

Reinforcements from Bombay only reached Mooltan late in 
evn December, and on their arrival the siege was recom- 
Mooltan menced, on the 27th of that month. General Whish 
renewed. had meanwhile taken up a position near the city, and 
had not been seriously molested ; but in the interim the defences 
of the fort had been much improved and strengthened. The 
siege was now pressed with science and vigour, and a spinted 
sally was beaten back by Edwardes’s force, against which it was 
directed. On the 30th, the great magazine in the city, which 
had contained 400,000 pounds of powder, was exploded bya shell, 
causing vast destruction. On January 2, two breaches in the 
Btormot city wall were reported practicable, and by one the 
the fort, place was carried ; but in the other the real city wall 
was found entire, beyond a deep ditch, on the counterscarp of 
which a new and huge rampart of earth had been constructed. 
On the capture of the city, Moolréj retreated to the citadel with 
the remnant of his force, about 3,000 men; but on 


urrencers January 29 two breaches were effected, and Moolraj, 
the citadel, 


with the survivors of his brave garrison, surrendered 
themselves at discretion. He was afterwards tried at Lahore, 

and sentenced to death; but he was spared, and im- 
cree prisoned for life, and not long afterwards died. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR (concluded), AND ANNEXATION OF THE 
PunJin, 1848 to 1849. 


‘“ UNWARNED by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh 
nation has called for war; and, on my word, Sir, they _. 
shall have it with a vengeance.’ Such was Lord Dal- sikh war 
housie’s memorable expression at a farewell banquet °°” 
before he left Calcutta, on October 10, 1848, on his way to the 
upper provinces. Although the whole of the Punjab was seething 
with disaffection, Chutter Singh was the only chieftain to begin 
the war openly in the field. He applied for aid to ,rghan ana 
Dost Mahomed, agreed to deliver Peshéiwur to him 5!&® alliance. 
if he would join the Sikhs against the English; and this strange 
compact between people who hated each other mortally was ac- 
tually made. Major, afterwards Sir George, Lawrence, was then 
in charge of Peshéwur, with 8,000 Sikh troops, whose fidelity 
was in the last degree questionable; but he contrived to keep 
them to their duty, until Sooltan Mahomed, the brother of Dost 
Mahomed, a person to whom he had shown the utmost kindness, 
treacherously seduced them, and, on October 24, led them to 
attack him in the Residency. Major Lawrence and his companions 
were conducted to Kohat, but afterwards delivered or fusca: 
sold to Chutter Singh, who confined them at Peshaéwur. rence 
Meanwhile, Shére Singh, who had marched from Mool- “™*"*- 
tan, had joined his father, and round their standards collected most 
of the old soldiers of the Sikh army. 

The forces assembled at Ferozepoor for operations in the Punjab 
were completed in equipment during October 1848, and tno pritisn 
under the personal command of Lord Gough, crossed forces 
the Révee (Beyas) on November 16. They consisted of the Punjab. 
fifteen regiments of infantry—four European and eleven native— 
three regiments of English and ten of native regular and irregular 
cavalry, with sixty tield guns and eighteen heavy guns, the latter 
now, for the first time, drawn by elephants instead of bullocks. 
On November 22, Lord Gough found Shére Singh encamped at 
Ramnugger, on the right bank of the Chenab, with idesiel 
15,000 men and a powerful artillery, with an advanced action of. 
force on the left bank covered by his batteries. It was too “™0™#8*r 
strong 8 position to assail in front ; but the advanced Sikh force was 
attacked and driven back without material result, and in a charge 
of the British cavalry to clear the left bank of the river, it was 
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rendered helpless in the sands, and suffered heavily from the Sikh 
Colonels guns on the right bank. In this desultory and in- 
Gireton and effective skirmish Colonel Cureton, of the Lancers, who 
killed. commanded the cavalry division, and Colonel William 
Havelock, the ‘el chico blanco’ of many a Peninsular fight, lost 
their lives, to the universal regret of the army. A flank move- 
ment, which might have been made at first, was now arranged : and 
on December 2, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with 8,000 men, crossed 
the river at Wuzeerabad, twenty-four miles above Ramnugger. It 
was proposed that he should advance upon Shére Singh’s camp 
from the right flank, while the main army crossed the river in 
front. Shére Singh, however, did not await this issue. Abandon- 
ing his entrenchments, he marched to attack General Thackwell, 
whom, with a diminished force, he met at Sadoollapoor; but did 
not close with him, and after sustaining a heavy but ill-directed 
cannonade, which lasted till evening, General Thackwell discovered 
during the night that the Sikhs, now 30,000 strong, with forty 
guns, had retired towards the Jhelum. Lord Gough, in his dis- 
patch, claimed the movement as a victory over the Sikh army, 
and even asserted its dispersion; but the fact was soon evident 
that Shére Singh had only retired to a better position, and had 
carried with him all his guns and equipment unmolested. 

The position chosen by Shére Singh was one of singular strength, 
aseomines and its selection displayed his skill as a general in no 
retireston mean degree. To have followed him up, and forced 
new position. him to fight at disadvantage, would probably have 
been effected by Lord Gough after the affair at Ramnugger; but 
he was restrained by the governor-general for upwards of three 
weeks, and unable to interfere with Shére Singh, who was thus 
able to carry out his plans leisurely and without interruption. On 
January 11, however, Lord Gough reviewed his forces, and on 
Sikh en. the 12th they advanced twelve miles to Dinjee, and 
trenchment on the 13th were near the Sikh entrenchments at Chil- 
wallah lianwallah, which were held by them with 30,000 men 
and sixty guns. Of this place no reconnaissance had been made, 
nor were the enemy’s dispositions understood, as they were 
covered by the thick jungle; and Lord Gough was about to en- 

camp for the night, when the Sikhs fired upon him 
‘Lord from some advanced guns, and he rashly gave orders 
ane: for an immediate attack. The whole of the Sikh guns 
now opened fire; after enduring which for upwards of an hour, 
the British troops advanced on the position. The first regiment 
which reached the Sikh batteries was H.M.’s 24th, which was 
Desperate overwhelmed by a fearful fire of grape and musketry ; 
combat. 459 men, with twenty-three officers, were at once killed 
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and wounded. General Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
had carried the position before him, spiking the guns; and other 
divisions under Sir Walter Gilbert, with brigades under Penny, 
Mountain, and others, though suffering heavily, finally conquered, 
and the Sikhs retired into the forest behind them. The cavalry 
had been less successful. Charged by a comparatively small body 
of Sikh horse, the 14th Dragoons, under a false order, uttered, it 
was supposed, by some coward in its ranks, went about, and 
galloped to the rear, pursued by the Sikhs; and the misadventure 
was only redeemed by a desperate charge made by Captain Unett. 
It was found impossible to hold the field during the |i. 
night, now closing in, and Lord Gough unwillingly forces retire 
withdrew the army to Chillianwallah for water and *‘?™s4t 
rest. During the night the Sikh troops returned, carried off all 
the captured guns except twelve, and barbarously murdered all 
the wounded who could not be recovered before the close of the 
action. The loss in this inconsequent battle, which had nearly 
been a disastrous defeat, was 2,357 men, and 89 officers in killed 
and wounded; three regiments had lost their colours, 
and four horse-artillery guns had been taken. 

After the conclusion of the siege of Mooltan, General Whish 
moved up to reinforce the commander-in-chief. Shére . oo entot 
Singh perceiving this movement, and probably desiring General 
to destroy General Whish’s force before it could cover 
Lahore or form a junction with the main army, left his entrenched 
camp at Russool on February 6, and marched in the | a ive 
direction of Lahore; but if the conception had been mancuvre by 
that of a clever tactician, its execution was extremely ~" 
indifferent. He allowed British detachments tv occupy the fords 
of the Chenab, and, thus foiled, took up a position at position of 
Goojerét. He had been joined by his father, Chutter Goer. 
Singh, and a considerable force, and by Akrém Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed, with a division of Afghans; and the whole Sikh 
army, now collected in one place, amounted to upwards of peiative 
60,000 men, with sixty guns. On the other hand, Lord frces. 
Gough, reinforced by General Whish on February 20, had under 
him 20,000 men and 100 guns. It will have been remarked in 
all Lord Gough’s battles that artillery had been an arm of only 
very secondary consideration ; and its disuse was even freely com- 
mented upon by the Sikh generals to Major George Lawrence, 
and so became the subject of open conversation. Lord Gough was 
urged by all the best officers of the army, and even by the governor- 
general, to employ it in the next engagement, and he happily con- 
sented to do so, though, it was said, against conviction. 

On February 27, 1849, the British army advanced in line in 


Heavy losses. 
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parade order upon the Sikh position at Goojerét. The centre was 
haitiont composed of eighty-four guns, many of heavy calibre, 
Goojerat. drawn by elephants, and when within easy range of the 
Sikh batteries, the whole opened fire, forming a magnificent 
spectacle. The effect was just what had been anticipated. The 
Sikh fire, in two hours and a half, was nearly silenced, and the 
British infantry, advancing from both flanks, carried the entrenched 
villages one by one, and drove out the Sikh infantry without a 
check. One brilliant charge was made by the Sikh and Afghan 
horse, but it was gallantly met and defeated by the 9th Lancers 
and the famous Sinde Horse, under Captain Malcolm, and hurled 
LordGough'’s back. Finally, the British cavalry charged the now 
wletory: broken Sikh infantry, and pursued it for fifteen miles 
beyond the field of battle, doing immense execution. The whole 
of the British loss in this brilliant and scientifically fought 
battle was only 92 killed and 682 wounded, and 53 guns were 
taken, with many standards. It was impossible to estimate fully 
Ront of the the loss of the Sikhs, but it amounted to several thou- 
am sands, and the whole army had become totally broken 
and disorganised. 

The pursuit of Shére Singh was taken up by General Gilbert, 
ee with 12,000 men and 40 guns; but the Sikh general 
Gilbert's was in no condition to renew the struggle. Having 
oe been joined by Major George Lawrence, who had been 
allowed absence to Lahore on parole, and whose good faith in 
Shere Singh Yeturning was welcomed with enthusiastic shouts by 
negotiates. the Sikh soldiers, negotiations were entered into with 
General Gilbert, who consented to receive the submission of the 
Sikhs if they laid down their arms unconditionally. On March 12, 
Thesikh at the great Booddhist monument of Manikyalah, Shére 
army layé = Singh and the wreck of his army, about 8,000 men, 
arms. met General Gilbert, and Shére Singh set the example 
by delivering up his sword. Then followed an astonishing and 
affecting spectacle. Chief after chief laid his sword at the 
general’s feet, and after them the brave Sikh soldiers, one by one, 
passed by, casting their arms, sometimes in silent grief and tears, 
sometimes with passionate exclamations, upon the heaps which 
received them. Forty-one more guns were surrendered, the last 
of the parks of the old army, which had been buried till they 
should be needed.’ This finished, General Gilbert with the 
Submission cavalry hunted the Afghans back to the passes, into 
ofthe Bikhs. which they fled ignominiously, and, as the Sikhs said, 
‘like dogs.’ The Sikhs had submitted honestly and without 
shame to a power which they now respected, and to which, since 
then, they have been admirably faithful in many trying scenes. 
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During the progress of the war the British civil officers, with a 
wonderful skill and perseverance, held their posts; agnor 
and many brilliant affairs, into which it is impossible com>. 
to enter, occurred in different localities. Of these the most re- 
markable was the retention of the Jullunder Dooab, the province 
lately ceded by Mr., the present Lord, Lawrence, who, without 
regular troops, and with a few hastily-collected levies of Sikhs 
and hill-men, routed the rebels, and overawed all attempts of local 
disaffection. Major Herbert, too, had defended the fort of Attock 
against many attacks, and received the emphatic thanks of the 
governor-general. 

The fate of the Punjab was not long in suspense : and by a pro- 
clamation of March 29, 1849, the governor-general, | sso, 
reviewing past events, and the fact of the Lahore ofthe 
territories having been already once spared after a er 
treacherous attack upon its allies, coupled with the uncertainty 
which would remain in future, boldly annexed the whole territory 
—a measure which no one then ventured to impugn, or which has 
since been questioned. On the young Mahérajah senérajen 
Dhuleep Singh a pension of five lacs of rupees (50,000/.) Biulre? 

@ year was conferred. He is now a Christian, and an penstoned. 
English country gentleman, owning large estates in Suffolk; one 
of the best shots in England, and respected by all who know him. 
The chiefs were settled in their hereditary villages on pensions 
according to their rank, and the whole of the population submitted 
with extraordinary unanimity to the new rulers. Lord gonours 
Dalhousie was created a marquis, Lord Gough an earl, ferred. 
and the honours of the Bath were conferred upon several of the 
most distinguished officers; but there were some, nevertheless, 
who, deserving as much or more than others, were unaccountably 
passed over. Thus ended the second and final Sikh Scucaescne 
war. With it the conquest of India, within its natural India 
boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas, and the ocean— °™?'*“* 
more universal and more complete than any by which it had 
been preceded—had, after many vicissitudes, been effected in less 
than a hundred years by the English nation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DALHOUSIE (continued), 1849 To 
1853—NATIVE STATES—AND THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 


On January 24, 1849, the Court of Directors, with whom the 
Case af Board of Control agreed, wrote as follows to the 
Gattara. governor-general, in regard to the State of Sattara, the 
rajah of which had died on April 5, 1848, without issue :—‘ By 
the general law and custom of India, a dependent principality like 
that of Sattara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the consent 
of the paramount power. We are under no pledge, direct or con- 
structive, to give such a consent ; and the general interests confided 
to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.’ This decla- 
ration of a fixed principle in regard to adoption of heirs by native 
princes, formed the ground of subsequent proceedings; but in the 
case of Sattara it was the first in which Lord Dalhousie was 
called upon to give a final decision. As the rajah lay on his death- 
bed, he had adopted a boy, who, though distantly related, had no 
direct claim to succession by family descent; but who, aceording 
to Hindoo law and custom, could become heir to his personal 
nestionor Proberty, and perform the necessary ceremonies at his 
the rightof decease. The question therefore arose, whether he 
stoption. should succeed to the State by the right of adoption, or 
whether that should be considered applicable only to the personal 
property ; and it was argued with great ability by Sir George Clerk, 
the Governor of Bombay, a man of large Indian experience, in 
favour of the adoption ; and by his predecessor, Lord Falkland, as 
ree also by Members of Council—in particular by Mr., 
Willoughby’s afterwards Sir John P., Willoughby, whose exhaustive 
minute. minute on the subject comprised every point under 
discussion, The State had been created, as will be remembered, 
at the close of the Mahratta war in 1819: and it was under the 
treaty by which it had been established, that the right to succes- 
sion existed, so far as heirs of the body were concerned ; but it did 
not include the right, or recognise the principle, of adoption, which 
Mr. Willoughby considered could not be recognised in this 
instance, and which had been resorted to without the concurrence, 
or even the previous knowledge, of the paramount authority. 
Lord Dalhousie reviewed all the minutes and other documents 
Tard os submitted to him with great patience and ability; and 
aniiiute: on many grounds, which will be found by the student 
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in detail in the ‘ blue-book’ on the case of Sattara, coincided with 
Mr. Willoughby’s opinion. ‘The Government,’ he remarked, 
‘on such occasions, is bound to act with the purest integrity 
and the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once abandoned; 
but when the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government 
is bound to take that which is legally and justly its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefit of our sovereignty, present and 
prospective.’ Thus illustrated by argument, and by all the investi- 
gation that could be made, the question of Sattara was referred to 
the court, and the reply given which has been already 

° * 2 6 nexr- 
quoted. Upon the receipt of this opinion the final tion of 
annexation of Sattara was confirmed. secre 

As the question of permitting adoption in general has been set 
at rest for ever by Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation, yerits of 
and every prince in India, without natural heirs, hag he question. 
now the full power to adopt a successor, the question of the 
expediency or non-expediency of the Sattara measure need not be 
discussed. The abstract right of the Government to do as it did, 
cannot be questioned. Beyond the immediate retainers of the 
little State, few had any interest in its maintenance. The per- 
petuation of the line of Sivajee in adirect manner would perhaps 
have been acceptable to the Mahratta people, as a tribute to former 
national greatness ; but this sympathy was not extended toa boy 
who had no pretensions to royal descent: the annexation was 
looked upon as a consequence that could not have been averted : 
and when a period of excitement subsequently arrived, the people 
at large remained indifferent to any attempts that were made to 
arouse their sympathies. The court's opinion in the case of 
Sattara was not, however, extended to Kerowly, a small piterence 
Rajpoot State. In this instance the court opposed Runen 
annexation on the ground that the State had not been 924 Sattara 
of British creation, and therefore that adoption, as a Hindoo 
custom, should be sanctioned ; and thus rested the question between 
two separate illustrations and decisions. 

The affairs of the royal family of Dehly had for some time been 
subjects of consideration: and the position of the king sepia 
was warmly debated in England and in India during farnily of 
1849-50, The questions were, whether the nominal "*"” 
sovereignty should be continued to the successors of Bahadur 
Shah, the present king : and whether the family should be allowed 
to continue to reside in the palace at Dehly—which, as a strate- 
gical position, was of immense value, and which was notoriously 
the focus of perpetual intrigues. The king, Bahadur Shah, was old 
and infirm ; the successor to the throne, according to Mahomedan 

YY 
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law, was now Prince Fukhr-ood-deen, the son of Prince J)éra Bukht, 
the heir-apparent, who died in 1849 ; and an agreement was made 
with him, that on the death of the king he was to surrender the 
‘palace and remove to the Kootub, a royal residence a few miles 
from the city, on condition of being secured the existing pension 
attached to the family, with some personal addition. The succes- 
sion of Prince Fukhr-ood-deen was, however, opposed by the king, 
in favour of his own son, Prince Jowaén Bukht, by the Queen Zeenut 
Mahél; and another claimant subsequently appeared in Prince 
Mirza Korash, the eldest son of the king, who, finding the queen 
all powerful with his father, referred his claims to the considera- 
tion of the British Government. Although the question was re- 
ferred to England, and opposed there, no action could be taken upon 
it during the king’s life, and eventually a sterner and more tragic 
settlement awaited the whole affair than was ever contemplated 
by those concerned in its discussion. 

After the Sikh war, there was a peace in India for three years, 
which afforded the governor-general ample leisure to consolidate 
the new government of the Punjab, and to mould it after his own 
plans. Some of his most prominent measures will be mentioned 
Condition of hereafter. The results of Lord Gough's management of 
aavat the army in the field, and particularly the battle of 
Bengal. Chillianwalla, had excited alarm in England, and Sir 
Charles Napier, who had returned from Sinde, was at once selected 
for the office; with his usual energy he left England at once, 
believing that he should find the army in the last degree of dis- 
organisation, and the losses in the field irretrievable. On the 
voyage out, he heard of the splendid victory of Goojerat, gained 
with a nominal loss, and that there was, in fact, nothing left for 
airCharles 21m to do in the Punjab, which had been annexed ; but 
Napier's he landed in India with two foregone conclusions : first, 
opinion. that the native army of the Bengal Presidency was in 
n state of covert mutiny and treachery, which he alone could drag 
to light, and punish; and secondly, that his position was almost, 
if not entirely, independent of the governor-general. As may 
be supposed, both these opinions led to collisions of a serious 
nature. 

There was no doubt then, nor has there been any since, that the 
Long exis. 88ffection which broke into open mutiny in 1857, 
tence of dis had existed in many forms since the Afghan war. 
micctiou. The Sepoys brooded over the sacrifice of their comrades, 
and considered that Government had taken an undue advantage 
of their services. This spirit was manifested on several occasions ; 
but as yet only turned upon differences in the rates of pay, the 
Sepoys claiming the full extra allowances for foreign service, in 
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the Punjiéb and Sinde, and refusing to consider that annexation 
had reduced those provinces to the condition of ordinary British 
possessions. Sir Charles Napier’s experience had been confined 
to the Bombay army, which had a more exact internal discipline 
than the Bengal. On these points, the contrast between the men 
of the two armies at the siege of Mooltan was very evident; the 
Bombay Sepoys were taunted with performing ordinary duties 
which had never been imposed upon the high-caste Brahmins of 
the Bengal army, and opinions and discussions had run high in 
camp and throughout India on the subject. These matters, and the 
conduct of Bengal regiments at Bukkur and Sikarpoor, in the 
Afghan war, subsequently formed the grounds for the foregone 
conclusions held by Sir Charles, which were soon visible in severe 
general orders, and sharp stinging remarks to officers on discipline, 
in his own peculiar trenchant style. Instances of refusing to 
receive pay on the reduced scale occurred in the 138th, 22nd, 
32nd, and 41st Bengal Native Infantry, and many Joo act 
persons were tried and punished. The 66th Bengal of Benga 
Native Infantry, which partially mutinied at the fort reeimenta 
of Gévindgurh, was summarily disbanded, and a Goorkha regiment 
put in its place. The pay of the army in the Punjab 4), charies 
was also remodelled in a slight degree; and all these acts Napler’s acts. 
were done by Sir Charles on his own responsibility, without any 
reference to the governor-general or the Council of India. A 
correspondence ensued, in which Sir Charles lost, while Lord Dal- 
housie preserved, his temper; but he told the commander-in-chief 
expressly, that while his proceedings were confirmed, the power under 
which such orders could be issued belonged to the governor-general 
in Council alone, and that Sir Charles’s assumption of it would not 
for the future be permitted. Upon this, Sir Charles g1 charies 
resigned office, and returned to England in March "#68 office. 
1851. 

On a review of the whole circumstances by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the decision of Lord Dalhousie was confirmed; but 
although Sir Charles Napier’s opinion had taken the form of ex- 
aggerated expression and undue action, there was no doubt that 
the covert disaffeetion of the Bengal army after the pjssection 
second Punjab war had increased, and was a notorious Cotnves. 
fact. The fire which blazed forth in 1857 was then smouldering: 
and it would have been wise, during a time of profound peace, to 
have gone to the root of the evil, and applied a remedy. Unfor- 
tunately, the violence of Sir Charles Napier to expose, and on the 
other hand, the apparent determination of the governor-general to 
ignore, the existing evil, resulted in complete inaction ; and the lax 
discipline, against which very many European officers were ready 
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to protest, had they dared to do so, not only continued to exist, 
but increased. 

Nothing ofa satisfactory character had followed the peace of 1826 
Burmese With the kingdom of Burmah. The treaty of February 
affairs. 24, 1826, had included commercial subjects, and pro- 
tection of merchants and their transactions, as well as the residence 
of an envoy at the court: but the latter was found impracticable, 
without insult, by two successive envoys, and the former had been 
almost a dead letter from the first. In 1851, the complaints of 
merchants at Rangoon had increased to such an extent, that in 
Commodore tHe sbsence of any representative at the court of Ava, 
Lambert's Lord Dalhousie sent Commodore Lambert, in H. M.’s 
eee s. ‘ Fox,’ to demand satisfaction and explanation. This 
had some apparent effect, in the removal of the governor of Ran- 
goon, and the appointment of another officer; but it is questionable 
whether it was not, in reality, a further proof and exhibition of 
arrogance, as the new governor was found to be more insulting 
and impracticable than his predecessor, and the officers deputed with 
official communication were denied access to him, and insulted. 
Blockade of Commodore Lambert, therefore, in pursuance of the 
Rangoon. = gpirit of his instructions, placed the port of Rangoon 
under blockade, and took possession of one of the Burmese king’s 
ships as security for the indemnity required. He offered, if the 
governor of Rangoon would visit the ‘ Fox,’ and apologise for the 
insult that had been given, to salute the Burmese flag and receive 
him with due honours; but this was declined, and on moving 
The Rngitsn 10 his anchorage, with the ship in tow, the Burmese 
frigate fired batteries opened on the frigate, but were soon silenced. 
oe A haughty remonstrance was addressed by the governor 
of Rangoon to the governor-general, which was answered by the 
President in Council—Lord Dalhousie being then absent in the 
upper provinces—repeating the previous demands. The Americans 
had as much at stake in Burmah as the English—perhaps more ; 
and the American frigate ‘Susquehanna,’ then at Calcutta, was 
prepared to assert the national rights; but Lord Dalhousie, who 
returned rapidly to Calcutta, took the quarrel on himeelf, and 
after repeated denials of justice or apology, resolved, with the 
unanimous consent of his Council, upon punishing an 
arrogance which could no longer be endured. 

Preparations for war were now commenced in earnest. 5,800 
Firat employ. 2s chiefly at Madras, were equipped for the service, 
mentofthe including a regiment of Sikhs, the first whom Govern- 
oa ment had employed in war, and who, on the refusal of 
the 38th Bengal Native Infantry to embark from Calcutta, took 
their places with a high and cheerful spirit. In the former war, 
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only one small steamer had beenavailable. Now times were changed ; 
and nineteen steamers, mounting 159 guns, and carry- wevat arma 
ing 2,270 seamen and marines, were employed. The ™°"% 
fleet arrived off Rangoon on April 2, 1852. The ‘ Proserpine,’ 
carrying the governor-general’s letter to the King of Burmah, 
was fired upon as she ascended the river, and the military and 
naval operations begun. Martaban was taken by assault, and 
while a detachment of the flotilla proceeded up the river to Kem- 
mendine, the fortifications of Rangoon, which were found to have 
been greatly strengthened since the former war, Were pengoon 
attacked on the 12th, and finally stormed, and the city ~ptured. 
captured by assault, by General Godwin, on the 14th, in spite of 
& gallant and persevering resistance by the enemy, who numbered 
10,000 men, with 100 pieces of cannon. SBassein, garrisoned by 
5,000 Burmese, was taken on May 17 ; the capture of Prome fol- 
lowed on July 9; and General Godwin declining to yora 
advance on Prome, Lord Dalhousie arrived on July Dalhousie — 
27, in order to satisfy himself of the situation of affairs, Burmab. 
He saw that extensive reinforcements were needed, and proposed 
to increase the invading army to 20,000 men ; and on October 9, 
General Godwin had advanced to Prome, which he found unde- 
fended and comparatively deserted. 

Meanwhile, Major Hill, who had been left in charge of Pegu 
with 400 men of the 5th Madras Native Infantry, when yeajor Hure 
it was taken in June, was besieged by 6,000 Burmese ; §alisnt 
and his memorable and arduous defence of the place Ves. 
forms the most notable incident of the war. In reply to his ur- 
gent application for reinforcements, General Godwin proceeded 
with 1,600 troops to his relief, and to his great joy found him still 
in possession of what he had so gallantly maintained. The Bur- 
mese at once evacuated the province, and the inhabitants with 
one accord prayed to be delivered from their long-endured tyranny, 
and taken under English protection : indeed, they had manifested 
a friendly spirit so constantly in the present, as well as in the 
former war, that it would have been an act of barbarity to aban- 
don them a second time. Military operations were now suspended, 
for it seemed useless to prosecute war upon an enemy that could 
not fight, or a court prepared to abscond from Ava at any further 
approach of the English. The use of steam-vessels had completely 
paralysed all Burmese spirit, and the temporary defence of Ran- 
goon was the only real action of the war. The question that 
remained was, what to do with the Burmese, and how to obtain 
satisfaction for injury and the cost of the war: for either, any 
application to the distracted Burmese court was useless. After 
mature deliberation, Lord Dalhousie determined to annex the 
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province of Pegu, for which a precedent had been established in 
Annexation the first war with Burmah, when the Arracan, Assam, 
ut ree. and Tenasserim provinces had been annexed to British 
India. Yet this annexation, though confirmed by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, was at first looked upon with 
no favourable eye by many parties in England and in India. It 
extended, it was urged, the British possessions too far ; it was in- 
defensible and unproductive, and would be a permanent expense, 
instead of profit, to the Government of India. These gloomy 
Resultsof  aNticipations have however proved, as Lord Dalhousie 
the measure. asserted they would prove, entirely unfounded. The 
prosperity of the country has increased beyond precedent, and the 
value of exports and imports are now reckoned by millions ster- 
ling. The population is easy to manage, thoroughly content, and 
increasing both in numbers and material wealth ; and it is little to 
say that, to the admirable success of Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
management, these brilliant and almost unlooked-for results are 
attributable. 
_ While arrangements were being made for the occupation of the 
poncinaet province, a revolution occurred at Ava, and the king 
urm was dethroned by his brother. In consequence of the 
British occupation of the river Irrawaddy, the utmost 
scarcity had prevailed at Ava, the prosecution of the war became 
unpopular, and so long as the power and counsels of the old king 
prevailed, peace was impossible. The Burmese estimated truly 
the impossibility of continuing the war, and on April 4, 1853, 
commissioners arrived at Prome to discuss a new treaty. They 
agreed to the annexation of Pegu, if the frontier were not extended 
to Meeaday, where it had been fixed, and this point was acceded 
to; but on May 9 they returned from Ava, and having found the 
king impracticable, no real treaty was prepared by them. Subse- 
quently, however, the king, in a letter to the governor-general, 
Proclamation Virtually conceded all the British demands, and on 
of peace. = June 30, 1853, a proclamation of peace was issued by 
Lord Dalhousie, which hitherto hae suffered no interruption. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION (conttnued)—HYDERABAD 
AND OTHER NATIVE STATES, 1853 To 1854. 


In 1853 the affairs of Hyderabad came to a crisis, which had lony 
been impending. In the year 1843, finding that it was a gairs ot 
impossible to carry on the government, his official credit Hyderabad. 
being thoroughly exhausted, Rajah Chundoo Lall resigned office. 
Since the transaction, mentioned in Chap. V., Book VII., 


° ° Bad effects 
he had continued to borrow on very usurious terms and of Rajah 


interest, to which the rates of Messrs. Palmer & Co. all's ad- 
were trifling in comparison ; to mortgage the State diss stor. 
tricts; to encourage and maintain costly levies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, from whom he could obtain advances ; and by his revenue 
collectors to rack-rent the country to such a degree, that the re- 
venue had become very seriously impaired. It was a common 
saying at Hyderabad, that those who accepted new district offices in 
payment of advances, rode out of the city with their faces to their 
horses’ tails to see who followed them. In the districts, rival 
Talookdars went to war with each other; the people were ground 
by exactions; and crops of villages might be seen standing under 
attachment, eaten by the birds and destroyed by the rains, long 
after the season of harvest was past. Of administration in the de- 
partments of public justice and police, and of the regulation of the 
irregular army, which amounted to 50,000 men, of whom 16,000 
were Arabs and half-caste Arabs—there was not even a pretence; 
and local disorders, robberies of mail-posts, and the oppression of 
foreign mercenaries—Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and Paténs—was 
grievous and notorious. Remonstrance had had no effect, and any 
remedy short of assuming the administration appeared impossible, 
The State was also drifting into serious debt to the oo. ine 
British Government, which, animadverted upon severely Britisn 
and justly by the Court of Directors, became the foun- enna 
dation of subsequent proceedings. The contingent force, normally 
four months, but frequently more deeply in arrear, required to be 
paid, and there were other dues from the Nizam for stipends and 
pensions, settled by treaty after the last Mahratta war, which 
were never regularly settled, und had fallen into arrear. 

After Rajah Chundoo Lall’s resignation, the Nizam professed 
his intention to appoint a minister, but did not. He gonguct ot 
then carried on public affairs himself in a desultory te Szam. 
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manner for some time, through an agent, or vakeel, Suréj-ool-Moolk, 
Ministry of the grandson of the great Meer Allum, who, in 1846, 
Suraj-ool- was finally appointed Dewan, or prime minister. Suraj- 

; ool-Moolk's intentions were excellent, and his ability 
considerable ; but his power of executing reform was very limited, 
and his best attempts to restore good government, and check the 
corruption which had heretofore flourished, were defeated by in- 
who fs trigues, which the Nizam too frequently countenanced. 
from caice, 1 1848, Suréj-ool-Moolk was removed from office, and 
Othersin | another nobleman, Amjud-ool-Moolk, appointed, a man 
succession. without the slightest pretensions either to influence or 
ability. He also was removed, and Shumsh-ool-Oomra, a nobleman 
of high rank and great experience, took his place; but he shortly 
after resigned. Meanwhile, the debt to the British Government had 
continued to increase, and Lord Dalhousie had no resource, under 
the stringent orders of the court, but to declare it must be put in 
course of liquidation by the end of 1850. After trials of two other 
pemands of PCTsons as financial ministers, all hope of arrangements 
the e goveror- by the Nizam had broken down by April 1851, and he 
on was called upon by the governor-general to make ar 
rangements for the transfer of territory in satisfaction for the 
amount owed, and for the future payment of the contingent. Cer- 
tain districts were also proposed for cession, including Berar; but 
Burij-oo the Nizam still hoped to evade the necessity, and again 
me appointed Suréj-ool-Moolk as minister, who proposed 
nen to set apart several districts for the provision of the 
necessary funds. The resources of these districts were ample for 
the purpose; and if the arrangement had been maintained in- 
violate, any necessity for further proceedings would have been 
averted. The debt to the company now amounted to about eighty 
lacs of rupees—800,0002.—of which forty lacs—400,000/.—was 
paid in August 1851. 

General Fraser retired from the service in November 1852, and 
waa succeeded as Resident at Hyderabad by Colonel (now General 
Sir John) Low. Public affairs were by no means improved; the debt 
The Nizam’s *© the Englieh Government had again risen to nearly half 
debt in- a million sterling, and any hope of obtaining payments, 
oe even for current demands, was completely at an end. 
The necessity of ceding territory was again laid before the Nizam ; 
several somewhat stormy interviews took place between him and 
Colonel Low, which are graphically described in the ‘ blue-book,’ 
The Nizam 8nd in the end, the Nizam yielded, though reluctantly. 
yictoe He had, indeed, displayed more ability in the discussion 
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cousent, than he had been thought capable of; reviewing past 
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treaties and transactions, and in particular exposing the discredi- 
table resumption of the péshcush of the Northern Circars on ac- 
count of ‘ Palmer’s claim.’ He was, however, on the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he could not bring himself to part 
with the contingent force, which the governor-general offered to 
disband; on the other, he had no means of paying the debt, or 
the charges of the contingent. The new treaty provided thirty- 
six lacs as the new cost of the contingent, the previous amount 
being reduced by six lacs—and all the Nizam’s or local officers were 
pensioned. Three districts—Berar, Nuldroog, and the Réichore 
Doo&b—were finally assigned to English management, the Nizam 
retaining his sovereign rights, and the British Government cove- 
nanting to render just accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 
Lord Dalhousie has been severely censured for these transac- 
tions by many writers; but if some overstrong ex- |. os 
pressions in correspondence, the result of irritation, be the transac 
excepted, there is nothing objectionable or overbearing oe 
in the result. It is impossible to pity, or sympathise with, the 
wilful extravagance and mismanagement of the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, during a period of twenty-five years, and under repeated 
warnings of their consequences, or to allow that plea for the non- 
fulfilment of obligations. It is equally impossible to overlook the 
fact, that under General Fraser’s arrangements of 1851, the settle- 
ment remained in the hands of the Nizam’s government alone. 
As to the contingent force, it had continuously repressed disorder 
throughout the country, it was the only check the Nizam possessed 
against his lawless mercenaries, and it had rendered many special 
services. Its cost was well known to, and admitted by, the 
Nizam. It might have been discharged in 1829; but was delibe- 
rately retained, while its cost was materially reduced. It is, 
therefore, unjust to Lord Dalhousie to attribute to him motives 
which did not exist ; and he had the satisfaction of delivering the 
Nizam, and his own Government, from very painful relative posi- 
tions. ‘The treaty of 1853 was subsequently modified in 1860, 
and, as will be noted in its proper place, all causes of discontent 


. were then removed. Suraj-ool-Moolk, after a long illness, died very 


shortly after the treaty had been executed, and his nephew, Salar 
Jung, young in years but of great ability and promise, was ap- 
pointed minister,and whose admirable administration still con- 
tinues. At the period of the assignment of territory by 
the Nizam, the Rajah of Shorapoor attained his majo- 
rity, and his country was made over to him. The revenues had 
been doubled during nearly twelve years of careful management, 
and every inducement existed to hope that he might continue 
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what had been established. His fate was, however, a miserable 
end, as will be hereafter stated. 

In 1852-8, Ally Morfd, one of the Ameers of Sinde, whose 
Ally Moria traitorous conduct to his eldest brother will be remem- 
ofSinde. = bered, was found guilty, after his trial by a commission, 
of forgery, and the lands he had obtained were resumed. 

The Nawéb of the Carnatic died childless in 1853, and his 
peath of the W2Cle, Azim Jéh, claimed the throne as the nearest 
Nawab of the Collateral heir. Lord Harris, then governor of Madras, 
eee opposed any succession not recognisable by treaty, and 
was supported by his Council. They recommended that the 
Pension of family should be liberally provided for, and their debte 
bisfamily. paid; but that its recognition as local royalty should 
cease. With these views Lord Dalhousie concurred, and the 
decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. By 
Bajee Rio, another death in the same year a considerable annual 
a ia ae pension of eight lacs—80,000/.—lapsed to Government. 
Bajee Réo, the ex-Péshwah, died at Bithoor, in the month of 

January, having adopted an heir—Dhéndoo Punt, the 
wn, Dbondoo Néna Sahib of subsequent infamous memory—who 
oe inherited the personal property of the Péshwah, which 
was acknowledged to be twenty-eight lacs of rupees—280,000/.— 
applies for though believed to be much more. Naéna Sahib's ap- 
continuance plication for the continuance of the Péshwah’s pension 
pension. was refused, for it had been a grant for Bajee Rao’s life 
only ; but the town and territory of Bithoor were conferred upon 

him for life. Not content with this decision, the Nana 
_ sent an agent to London, who made even more prepos- 
terous demands, which were in turn rejected. Bujee Rio had 
received two and a half millions sterling during the period of his 
deposal, and was of notoriously penurious habits; and while his 
savings were not interfered with, the recognition of any hereditary 
right to the pension in an adopted heir was manifestly impossible. 

If the nature and variety of all these political questions of 1853, 
apart froin the current business of the State, be con- 
sidered, it will be evident how severely the governor- 
general’s powers, great as they were, had been taxed; but in 
addition there were other subjects under review and settlement, 
the most important of which was that of the projected railways. 
er On April 20, 1853, Lord Dalhousie submitted a minute 
Dalhouste’s to the Court of Directors, which, thoroughly and prac- 
minute. tically acquainted with the subject as he had become 
while President of the Board of Trade in England, formed the 
basis of all those great works since completed, or now under con- 
struction, which will be detailed hereafter. The minute embraced 
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every subject, political, military, and commercial; and as one of 
Lord Dalhousie’s most comprehensive State papers, amply repays 
perusal: and the result of experience and time has amply proved 
the value of the counsel then given. The electric telegraph 
communication was spread over India in an almost in- 4. 
credibly short space of time, by the exertions of Dr., telegraph 
now Sir William, O’Shaughnessy. He had been sent iat 
to England expressly, in 1852, to assist in passing the question, 
to which no opposition was made in the Court of Directors, and 
to form an establishment. Before the end of 1853, the work was 
in rapid progress, and has continued to be extended wherever 
necessary; and Lord Dalhousie’s hope, that the Indian might 
ultimately be united with the European systems, has been acvom- 
plished, and is being gradually perfected—it need hardly be said 
with what advantage to the Government or to the community. 

Finally, in 1853, the East India Company’s charter—which had 
been extended, in 1833, for twenty years, came to AD charter of 
end. It was not abolished, neither was any further the 2As 
term specifically assigned to it; but the constitution of pany ends 
the Court of Directors was considerably modified. The number 
of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen | saincalien 
—twelve to be elected as before, and six nominated by of the Court 
the crown—and theirsubordination to the Indian minister “% ”'"°°°™ 
of the crown was thus rendered more complete, though the inde- 
pendence of the body was not yet extinguished. Their patronage 
was, however, curtailed, by throwing open the civil service to 
competition ; and, reviewing the past, it will be more than ever 
apparent to the student, as the effects of the administration of the 
Court of Directors are traced to their sources, that the collision 
of the court with the minister of the crown in the famous ‘ man- 
damus ’ case, in regard to the affairg of William Palmer & Co., 
formed the foundation of their subsequent comparative weakness 
and eventual dissolution. 

Under the new arrangements also, Bengal was created a separate 
government, with a lieutenant-governor ; thus liberat- penga) 
ing the governor-general from a large portion of local created 
detail, and providing a responsible authority for that government. 
of the senior member of Council whenever the governor-general 
was absent, which had been usually ineffective. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION (continued)—NAGPOOR AND 
JHANSY, 1853 To 1864. 


Or all the period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the year 
1853-1854 most abounds with remarkable occurrences. The 
Burmese war had closed ; but the diversity of the subjects which 
successively occupied the attention of the governor-general, show 
forth his versatility of talent and capacity of judgment more 
strongly, if possible, than the direction of war, or the ordinary 
course of civil administration. It is necessary to place them in 
order, if not of date of importance, for that reference to details 
which, impossible to be given here, should not be omitted by the 
student. 

In this year (1853), the Rajah of Jhansy died, on November 11, 
Aftairsot Without heirs, and on the 27th of the same month, 
Jbansy. = -Rughoojee Bhéslay, rajah of Berar, also died, under 
Rest ofthe similar circumstances. The former State was compara- 
Berar. tively insignificant ; but the latter was of considerable 
importance, having an area of 76,500 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 4,650,000; and it remained to be concluded whether both 
Case of should be annexed to the British dominions, or whether 
Nagpoor, = the adoption of successors should be permitted. The 
case of Nagpoor was first decided ; and, under a proclamation by 
The state the Government of India, it was annexed in the month 
annexed. = of December, 1853. The deceased rajah, though during 
the last two years of his life he had been repeatedly urged to doso 
idea Oh the Resident, Mr. Mansel, had declared no heir, and 
declinesto expressed aversion to the discussion of adoption. There 
aiopt an helt. Sas no one on the male side recognisable by Hindoo 
law who could claim a right to the succession, and the rajah’s 
widows, though, under Mahratta usage, they might have made an 
adoption, and subsequently offered to do so, could only instance 
persons of descent in the female line, and their request was re- 
jected. The question, therefore, remained to be decided on grounds 
of expediency, not of right. In favour of continuing the State by 
Mr. Mansers Sdoption, or recognition of some claimant to the suc- 
mrt tye cession, Mr. Mansel, the Resident, pleaded strongly, and 
Joun Low. was supported in the Supreme Council by Sir John 
Low, in an able minute, which set forth the alarm already existent 
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among native States, consequent upon the annexations of Sinde and 
the Punjab, the necessity of maintaining public faith inviolate, 
and the advisability of allowing the widows of the rajah and the 
chief men of Nagpoor to make their own arrangements in regard 
to a successor. ‘ 

These views were, however, diametrically opposed to that of 
the governor-general. ‘ The State of Nagpoor,’ he wrote, ee 
‘conferred on the rajah and his heirs in 1818 by the the governor 
British Government, has reverted to it on the death of si 
the rajah without any heir.’ But this assumption, which formed the 
basis of his lordship’s decision, was that the State, like Sattara 
and Mysore, had been the free and new gift of the British Govern- 
ment, after conquest of the territory, and when no valid piterence 
claim on the part of the original possessors existed. Xignoor ana 
In this case, however, it was not so. After the treachery ™*re, &c. 
of Appa Sahib, in 1818, the State of Nagpoor, though it lay at the 
mercy of the British Government, was not annexed; but, on the 
contrary, continued without interruption to the heir adopted by the 
Ranee (Chap. V., Book VII.). Consequently, on the terms of the 
court’s decision in the cases of Sattara and Kerowly, previously men- 
tioned, Nagpoor appears clearly to lie in the category of the latter, 
and of Sindia and Holkar, &c., not of the former. The question of 
expediency, and whether or not the people, as indeed has been trium- 
phantly proved, would be more ccntent and prosperous under the 
British than under a native government, is beside the subject, and 
should not have entered into its discuasion. The annex- . a, 
ation was, nevertheless, decided upon, and undoubtedly cussion on 
caused much alarm and discussion in native society °*”’** 
throughout India. The new policy could not be understood, when, 
in the instances of Holkar, Sindia, Ocrcha, Duttea, Oodypoor, Ke- 
rowly, and others, native independent States originally created, and 
held in descent from their founders by adoption, were recognised 
without demur, and without challenge as to the person adopted 
being of either near or distant relationship. Nagpoor had been 
founded as an independent State before the British had exercised 
any political power whatever, and its existence had been continued 
without interruption. If natives admitted the abstract right of 
the British Government to do as it pleased with what had become 
its own by conquest, or to revoke any gifts previously made, they 
considered, and it must be admitted with justice, that States re- 
cognised by treaty as independent should be exempt from inter- 
ference in cases of succession, and left to their own arrangements 
Such rights have in fact been since recognised and established 
by law; but the then unsettled state of these questions produced 
what was termed the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, which 
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he maintained to the last, under the support of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. 

If the annexation of Nagpoor was an unpopular and alarming 
Objectionable Measure, the mode in which it was carried out in- 
means uscc, creased the dissatisfaction of the native public of India, 
the measure. and in a great measure the European also, in no small 
degree. The governor-general, though he might confiscate the 
aesieieets State, had surely nothing to do with the private pro- 
property 1s = perty of the deceased rajah; and the rough manner in 
aoe which it was seized, and, to all outward appearances, 
confiscated, and sold by auction—jewels, horses and the like— 
and soldby 8avoured, to the native mind, more of the confiscations 
auction: of old Mahomedan tyrants than of the benignity of 
British rule. It would be little to say that few, even now, 
The proceeds UNderstand that the proceeds—200,000/.—were invested 
invested in a fund for the benefit of the Ranees and family of 
the Raneesn. Nagpoor; but the property did not realise half its 
estimated value, and it was a great, but irredeemable error, to 
have interfered with it in any way. Independent of the fund, the 
Ranees and family receive liberal pensions from the revenues of 
Nagpoor. 

Jhansy was the next case. This small territory had been one 
Case ok of the Péshwah’s first acquisitions from the Moghuls, 
pnaDey: and a Mahratta Brahmin family had been appointed to 
its management, under the title of Soobahdar. It was not an in- 
dependent State, though the office was hereditary according to 
Mahratta usage, and part of the revenue was doubtless remitted 
to the State treasury. The Soobahdar was faithful to the British 
cause in the war of 1804, and a treaty was made with him by 
Lord Lake, which was confirmed by another in 1817, on the 
cession, under the treaty of Bassein, by the Péshwah, of all his 
rights in Hindostan, by which the Jhansy territory was continued 
to the ruler and his ‘heirs and successors.’ In 1832, Lord 
William Bentinck, in recognition of his loyalty and his well- 
ordered government, conferred the title of ‘.M&harajah’ on R&ém 
Chunder Réo, who adopted the English flag as his own, hoisted it 
on his citadel, and saluted it with a hundred guns. Ram Chunder 
died in 1835, and having no male heir, the succession devolved on 
the male representative of his grandfather’s line, which was con- 
firmed ; and Gunga Dhur R&o, continuing all the good faith of his 
Adoption of Predecessors, died on November 11, 1653. Before his 
anheirby death, having no heir, he adopted Anund Rao, a boy 
terajen of five years old—‘ My grandson, through my grand- 
father,’ as he wrote: but which in reality, meant the adoption of 
the nearest male in descent from his great-grandfather, Sheo Rio. 
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On his death-bed, as it proved, the Méhérajah wrote to the 
governor-general that he had taken this step in case he 5 terto 
should not survive: and that his wife, Gunga Bye, was the governor- 
to be considered regent during the boy’s minority. This °°” seis 
letter was read in the presence of the political agent for Bundel- 
khund, the day before the Mahérajah’s death, and duly forwarded. 
The adoption was not, however, allowed, and the State was con- 
fiscated ; and the grounds adduced for the proceeding were, that 
Jhansy was not originally an independent native State, but a 
dependency of the Péshwah’s, to which the British Government 
succeeded under the treaty of Bassein, but which it had continued 
to the person found in possession ; and that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had on a former occasion decided against the principle of adoption in 
this State. On that occasion, however, there was a real heir living, 
and Sir Charles would not allow him to be set aside: it pyiseusston In 
was not the principle of adoption that was then objected Cou“. 
to, but adoption to the prejudice ofa real heir. Sir John Low on 
this occasion agreed with the governor-general ; but while he and 
Mr. Halliday could not controvert the arguments his lordship had 
adduced, they trusted the example of Kerowly might be followed. 
The annexation was not carried out with a show of force, and it 
was evident that the popular sympathy of the whole xgtiye 
of Bundelkhund and the north-west provinces was in Sympnhy 
favour of the dispossessed Ranee and her family. family. 
Looking back on the past, this annexation, though based upon an 
exercise of abstract right, on the basis of the treaty of stacra 
Bassein, appears to have been inexpedient, andnot a little tions of the 
forced and ungenerous, considering the previousuniform ” ee 
good faith displayed and material assistance rendered by the Jhansy 
family on many occasions, and their recognition, by regular treaties, 
as independent princes. If necessary, which the small value of 
the principality put out of consideration, reduction might have 
been made in the amount of territory, to the original limits of the 
State; but entire confiscation, following immediately upon that 
of Nagpoor, increased the prevalent apprehensions to a painful 
extent. The measure was, however, confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, and for a time no more was heard of Jhansy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DALHOUSIE (concluded)— 
THE ANNEXATION OF OUDH, 1854 To 1856. 


On June 30, 1855, 8 vast body of Santéls, an aboriginal tribe occupy- 
The santaa ig the hills and forests on the north-west frontier of 
insurrection. Bengal, assembled in rebellion, or, as they alleged, 
with the purpose of proceeding to Calcutta to lay their grievances 
before the head of the Government, and set out on their march. 
Their advanced guard, with their leaders, amounted to 30,000 
men. They soon ate up the cakes they had brought with them, 
and beginning to plunder villages, put to death a native officer 
of police, This was their first overt act of rebellion, and it 
occurred on July 7. The Santél war, as it was called, ended 
with the year; and, as in relation to the great famine of 1770, 
reference was given to Mr. W. W. Hunter’s admirable ‘ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,’ so in the case of the Santals, the student is referred 
to the same interesting work, not only for an account of this 
petty war, but for its causes and effects, as well as for a description, 
ethnological and otherwise, of the Santéls, which is unequalled 
in Indian literature. When the causes of the outbreak, which 
resembled those of the Kole war (Chapter X., Book VII.), were 
understood, the most efficient remedy was provided against a 
recurrence of discontent, in the separation of the Santél from 
the ordinary regulation districts, and the nomination of a special 
commissioner—an arrangement which has fulfilled all the intentions 
of its establishment. 

No subject in relation to the policy of Lord Dalhousie has 
Theannexa. Teceived more searching commentary than the annexa- 
tion of Oudh, tion of Oudh. It has been reviewed again and again 
in contemporary histories, in Parliamentary returns, in the pub- 
lication of every document connected with it, and by the public 
press both of England and India, and will continue to be dis- 
cussed in every succeeding history as long as India remains under 
the government of Great Britain. Any review of the whole of 
the transactions would be manifestly impossible in a work like 
the present, which only professes to point out facts for the guid- 
ance of the student, leaving him, as has been repeatedly stated, to 
refer to the details, and form his own judgment. There is no 
question that the misgovernment of Oudh had approached a 
crisis, at which interference was not only justifiable, but necessary 
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and unavoidable. The successive reports of Colonel Sleeman and 
General Outram, both avowedly the staunch friends of gonaition of 
native dynasties, teem with details of the sufferings 0udb- 

of the people, the lawlessness of the population, and the brutal 
tyranny and exactions of the local aristocracy. There is equally 
no doubt of the profligate character of the king; of his cnaracter of 
inability and unfitness to govern; his frivolity, his ‘te kins. 
sensuality, his attachment to miserable favourites and parasites, 
singers, dancers, buffoons, and even menial servants; his disregard 
of, and indifference to, warnings repeated again and again with 
the utmost earnestness and good faith, by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, Lord Auckland, and Lord Hardinge, in, it cannot be 
questioned, the sincere hope that he would make an attempt 
to overcome the local disorders, and to regain the confidence he 
had all but forfeited. 

But these hopes were vain. There was not only no improve- 
ment, but the local administration, practically effete, made no 
effort to redeem its position, and sunk lower and lower, even 
in the eyes of its own subjects. All these are patent facts, which 
no one, even among the most bitter censurers of the annexation, 
has ever disproved, or sought to disprove; and yet the question 
remains open as to whether the course pursued was justified by the 
emergency, and whether the abrogation of treaties, and cancelling 
of all claims by a dynasty on which, in its sorest times of need, 
the British Government of India had relied without ever ex- 
periencing disappointment, and to which its obligations had been 
placed on record for nearly a hundred years, was not a breach of 
national faith. 

The question of interference in Oudh was one of those which, from 
its magnitude, and perpetually recurring causes of com- pepeated 
plaint in one form or other, had rested constantly under Waruings to 
consideration of the executive government of India; sovernment. 
but it had never been grappled with and decided. No temporary 
remedial measures could be applied, warnings had become useless, 
and were most likely considered as mere threats, which had been 
uttered again and again, and were of no real significance. ‘They 
did not drive the king from his low indulgences, nor did they 
affect the aristocracy, who, confident in their own local power, 
scorned them. Of all warnings, that of Lord William Bentinck, 
in 1837, was perhaps the most emphatic and most solemn. It 
was submitted to the king in writing, so that it could not be 
ignored in the future; and Lord Hardinge’s subsequent limit of 
two years only, before any final step was taken, pledged the 
British Government to action if it were necessary. That was in 
1847, and instead of two years, seven had elapsed without change, 

ZZ 
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or without execution of the orders of 1834, issued by the Court 
of Directors, which formed the basis of the remonstrance of Lord 
William Bentinck in 1837. For upwards of fifty years, the 
kingdom of Oudh had enjoyed perfect immunity from war, and’ 
from outward danger of every kind; and had it possessed an 
ordinarily capable administration, it might have become the 
richest and most prosperous native State in India; but for these 
fifty years, neglect and indifference had uniformly prevailed, and 
were now irremediable. 

That the assumption of the administration was a public necessity 
there can be little doubt. No one denied it then, or denies it 
now. The question rather is, whether the dynasty should have been 
extinguished or allowed to remain as it was, on the footing of the 
Nawébs of Moorshidabad or of the Carnatic. On this point the 
ane student has the benefit of the minutes of Lord Dalhousie, 
minuteson of the members of his Council, including Sir John 
the question. Tow and Mr., now Sir, Charles Halliday, Sir J. P. 
Grant, Mr. Dorin, and Sir Barnes Peacock ; and in England of the 
Court of Directors, the President of the Board of Control, and the 
— Cabinet. Of the Indian minutes, Lord Dalhousie’s 
Dalbousies advised complete assumption of the administration, but 
opinion not the extinction of the dynasty; on the contrary, 
that the king should retain the sovereignty, receiving a share of 
the general revenues, with provisions for all the members of the 
royal family. That the measure, moreover, could only be adopted 
with the king’s consent, which, his lordship wrote, ‘is indispensable 
to the transfer of the whole or any part of his sovereign power to 
the government of the East India Company: it would not be 
expedient or right to extract this consent by means of menace or 
compulsion.’ Sir John Low, who had opposed the governor- 
Sir John general in the case of Nagpoor, advised the ‘ assumption 
acu of the government exclusively and permanently ;’ and 
that the king should retain his title for life, but not the sovereignty. 
But these documents need not be further reviewed, since they are 
open to those who may desire to read them. All are conclusive as 
to the ‘assumption of the administration ;’ but they vary in respect 
to the continuance of the sovereignty, and the disposal of the 
surplus revenues. It is necessary, however, to quote a paragraph 
See of Colonel Sleeman’s report, to show how nearly the 
Sieman's opinion of Lord Dalhousie coincided with his. ‘If 
a therefore,’ writes Colonel Sleeman, ‘our Governmentdoes 
interfere, it must be in the exercise of a right arising out of the 
existing relations between the two States, or out of our position as 
the paramount power in India. These relations, under the treaty 
of 1837, give our Government the right to take upon itself the 
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administration under present circumstances; and indeed imposes 
on our Government the duty of taking it; but, as I have already 
stated, neither these relations, nor our position as the paramount 
power, give us any right to annex or confiscate the territory of 
Ou . We have only the right to secure for the suffering 
people that better government which their sovereign pledged 
himself to secure for them, but has failed to secure.’ 

Nothing can be clearer or juster than this: and it would have 
been well had these views, which were confirmed by , i eccenene 
those of the governor-general, been adopted in England, between Lord 
in lieu of the extreme measure of final annexation, and and nd Colonel 
the extinction of the dynasty; but the authorities in *°™*™ 
England were unanimous in deciding upon entire confiscation, 
and the opinions of Lord Dalhousie were overruled. It opinion in 
is therefore manifestly unjust to lay upon him the sole ®"s!and. 
burden of the responsibility of the ultimate measure, to which, 
in one of his most remarkable and exhaustive minutes, he had 
recorded a deliberate objection and dissent. 

But, unfortunately, Lord Dalhousie had pledged himself to 
carry out the decision of the home authorities, and he remained, 
though sorely broken in health, for this especial purpose. By this 
course he did not do himself justice: and when the decision 
arrived, he might well have declined to execute what his mature 
judgment had not confirmed. Had he done so, time would have 
been given for consideration, and the final decree might have been 
modified. But, throughout his administration, Lord Dalhousie 
had been careful to obey orders from home when they were issued, 
and in this case he did not act upon impulse. 

On February 7, 1856, the territory of Oudh ceased to exist as 
an independent sovereignty, and was annexed by pro- ,. se... 
clamation to the British dominions. The most painful tion of Qudh 
duty ever performed by Sir James Outram, the Resi- “?°°'™* 
dent, was the communication of the final decision to the king, 
who submitted, with tears, to an inevitable result, conauct ot 
though to the last he refused to sign the deed of resig- ‘he k!ns. 
nation; but the mandate had gone forth, and must be obeyed. 
One of the king’s last acte—perhaps his very last—was to issue a 
proclamation to his subjects enjoining on them peaceful submis- 
sion to the British Government. With the territory, the private 
property of the king was also confiscated and sold, 
which was the more to be regretted as it reawakened peeperty 
and augmented the odium already incurred in the case *’” 
of Nagpoor. As he was to reside in Calcutta, the king might 
easily have removed his property, or, if he had pleased, sold it; 
but to consider it under the circumstances as belonging to the 
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State, and therefore to the British Government, was a deplorable 
Odiumof .-« &Nd_ ungracious mistake, and awakened a degree of sym- 
one Bales pathy which would not perhaps have been otherwise 
displayed. An allowance of twelve lacs of rupees—120,000i—a 
year was settled upon the king during his life. 

The annexation of Oudh may be considered the closing act of 
psa Lord Dalhousie’s administration, for he sailed from 
Dalhousie India a month afterwards, on March 6, 1856, leaving a 
leaves Indi celebrated minute as the record of the events and 
measures of his incumbency. He believed India to be perfectly 
secure and peaceful, and he left it with a sincere and honest 
conviction that it would so remain. 

Mr. Marshman, in the third volume of his ‘ History,’ has specially 
devoted the closing portion to a review of all the acta of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, with much skill and eloquence, which 
will be read with interest; but while it is impossible to detail and 
illustrate them, as Mr. Marshman has done, the satisfaction of 
quoting a passage from a celebrated article in the London ‘ Times ’ 
of that period may not be denied. Nothing more just or true could 
be written. 

‘He, Lord Dalhousie, could point to railways planned on an 
Article from @Dormous scale, and partly constructed ; to 4,000 miles 
the ‘Times’ of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than 50/. a mile; to 2,000 miles of road, bridged and 
metalled, nearly the whole distance from Calcutta to Peshéwur; 
to the opening of the Ganges Canal, the longest of its kind in the 
world ; to the progress of the Punjab canals, and of many other 
important works of irrigation all over India, as well as to the 
reorganisation of an official department of public works. Keeping 
equal pace with these public works, he could refer to the postal 
system which he introduced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, 
whereby a letter from Pesh4wur to Cape Comorin, or from Assam 
to Kurrdchee, is conveyed for three-farthings, or one-sixteenth of 
the old charge; to the improved training for the civil service, 
covenanted and uncovenanted; to the improvement of education 
and prison discipline ; to the organisation of the Legislative Council, 
to the reforms which it had decreed—such as permitting Hindoo 
widows to marry again, and relieving all persons from the risk of 
forfeiting property by a change of religion. Many more items 
might be added to this list, were it necessary to prove the large- 
ness and benevolence of the views and measures of this great 
statesman ; and there is no doubt, from his recorded opinions, that 
the annexation measures so bifterly urged against him, were 
founded on the conviction that, in effecting them, he had delivered 
millions from the irregularities and oppression of native govern~ 
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ments, and secured for them the prospective advantages of protection 
and peace. No one can record, for few knew, of his daily toil, or 
how, with a delicate frame, he overcame it ; toil which overworked 
and destroyed his physical powers, and in 1860 sent him to his 
grave, TI have played out my part,” he said sadly, in reply to an 
address from the people of Calcutta, “and while I feel that in my 
case the principal act in the drama of my life is ended, I shull be 
content if the curtain should now drop on my public career.” ’ 
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BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CANNING, 1856 To 1857, 


THE successor to Lord Dalhousie, chosen in England, was Lord 
LordCanning Canning, who, after several years’ service in the Cabinet 
pppornee, Of Sir Robert Peel, had become postmaster-general in 
general. 1853. His moderate views and great powers of appli- 
cation to business, probably induced his selection. Lord Dalhousie 
had, it was considered, done enough for the present; and his 
measures might be worked out and perfected by one who per- 
haps would introduce few of his own or interfere with those of 
his great predecessor. Lord Canning assumed the office of go- 
vernor-general on February 29, 1856, a few days before Lord 
Dalhousie’s final departure ; and it is probable, received from him 
Raat a general explanation of the policy which had been 
India. pursued. India itself seemed to be in a state of. pro- 
found tranquillity and content ; receiving the vast impetus which 
had been given to her material progress in education—male and 
female—railways, telegraphs, canals, roads, &c., during Lord Dal- 
housie’s tenure of office, with outward equanimity, if not with 
demonstrative appreciation. There was no political danger or 
apprehension looming on the horizon ; and the native States that 
existed retained no elements of present or prospective danger. 
At its outset, therefore, the administration of Lord Canning 
seemed likely to be employed in the regulation of details only ; and 
yet it proved one of the most terrible and momentous that had 
ever been witnessed in the history of the world. 

Looking deeper, however, than the surface, there were latent 
Influence of Causes of uneasiness which largely pervaded the minds 
education. of the native classes of all ranks and creeds. The 
system of education, now so much enlarged and progressing, was 
entirely opposed to Hindoo faith and doctrine, and in an equal 
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degree to Mahomedan. Schools, English and vernacular, were 
crowded with Hindoo scholars, who, in everything they learned, 
could not fail to be imbued with convictions essentially antagonistic 
to their hereditary faith, By Mahomedans, indeed, they were 
comparatively little resorted to; but by Hindoos with eager thirst 
for knowledge, and active competition in its acquirement. In 
schools presided over by missionaries of all denominations, Chris- 
tianity was professedly part of the course of instruction, and these 
were attended as numerously as those of Government, in which 
Christian teaching was necessarily forbidden. The subjects taught 
in all schools were discussed in the:-homes of the scholars, under 
all the bigotry of their old faith, by the parents and relatives of 
the scholars: and the deductions made were, as may be imagined, 
the causes of apprehension of the effects of the system in progress, 
impotent to check advance, but nevertheless existent, and pre- 
valent to a very large extent, in all quarters of India. 

There was no question either that the material progress of India 
was unintelligible to the natives in general. A fewintel- danas 
ligent and educated persons might understand the use material 
and scope of railways, telegraphs, steam-veseels, and meee 
recognise in them the direction of a great government for the 
benefit of the people; but the ancient listless conservatism of the 
population at large was disturbed by them. ‘The English,’ it was 
said, ‘never did such things before; why do they do so now? 
These are but new devices for the domination of their rule, and 
are aimed at the destruction of our national faith, caste, and 
customs! What was it all to come to? Was India to become 
like England? The earlier company's servants were simple, but 
wise men, and we respected them ; we understood them, and they 
us; but the present men are not like them; we do not know them, 
nor they us.’ No one cared perhaps very much for such senti- 
ments, and few, very few, English heard them; but they will not 
have been forgotten by those who did. 

_ For nearly a century, the English in India, supported by the 
Court of Directors in England, had preserved neu- octet 
trality in regard to, if not a direct conservatism of, the sudden 
hitherto existent social and religious systems and pre- 8” 
judices of India; any change was deprecated, and as long as pos- 
sible withstood. The demands of the younger English school of 
progreseionists were coldly received and jealously restrained; but 
in the end they could not be resisted, and the immense efforts of 
Lord Dalhousie, suddenly, as it were, brought to bear on the pre- 
vious restrictive policy, were too marked in their character and 
effects to be viewed with indifference by the people. 

Few measures of importance passed through the Council of India 
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in 1856. A bill for prohibiting or restraining the polygamy of the 
Legisiative Kooleen Brahmins of Bengal, which was supported by 
enactments. many very influential natives, was discussed, but set 
aside for the present. On the other hand, the native army was 
Gere affected by the promulgation of an order to enlist no 
service oath. Sepoys who would not take an oath to serve wherever 
they might be ordered to go, either in India or beyond sea. By 
many officers of the old school, who had taken a curious but 
absurd pride in the ‘ high caste’ of their men, the order was con- 
templated with apprehension; but it had become unavoidably 
necessary in Bengal, and in Madras and Bombay, where ‘high 
caste ’ Sepoys were mingled with others, it had been found pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience. It was judicious, moreover, to 
check the high caste domination which had led to mutinies, and 
The pent Affected the morale of the whole Bengal army. The 
code: penal code, commenced by Lord Macaulay, and dis- 
cussed in England by the most eminent of English juriste, was 
brought forward by Mr., now Sir, Barnes Peacock; and though 
not finally passed, was sent for trial to the Punjab, to the Hyderabad 
commission for the districts assigned by. the Nizam, and other 
localities where the ‘regulations’ were not in use. 
Royal family | Lhe question of the future location as well as the 
of Dehly. privileges of the royal family at Dehly, in regard to 
which so much discussion had taken place under Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, was resumed in 18566. The previous condition in 
which it was left by Lord Dalhousie will be found detailed in Chap. 
VII., Book VIII, and the final decision by the governor-general was 
now communicated to those concerned. The circumstances of the 
family had become altered in a material degree. The Prince 
Fukhr-ood-deen, who had been recognised as heir-apparent, and 
with whom the agreement in regard to the evacuation of the 
palace had been made, died on July 10, 1856, not without strong 
suspicions of having been poisoned ; and an intrigue began, directed 
by the Queen Zeenut Mahl, to secure the heirship for her son. 
Final settle. 0© king, indeed, made an official request that this 
ment in might be done; but the course would have involved a 
ors breach of Mahomedan law, and Mirza Korash, the next 
in legal succession to Fukhr-ood-deen, was recognised by the 
governor-general in Council, on the terms of the agreement made 
with the deceased prince, with this essential difference, that the 
conditions were not of agreement or bargain, as before, but as an 
indenendent decree on the part of Government. 

It cannot be doubted that this final award, however just in 
regard to the succession, or necessary in a military point of view 
as regarded possession of the palace, was bitterly resented, as 
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indeed was only natural, by the royal family; that, remembering 
the old relations between the company and the empire, the im- 
. menee benefits originally conferred on them, and the admitted 
position of the company as servants of the State, it was only natural 
they should now be accused of perfidy. The efforta and intrigues 
of the spirited queen and several of the princes were now re- 
doubled, locally as well as in foreign quarters ; and India, especially 
the north-west provinces, became filled with the most alarming 
rumours, which, as the peculiar superstitious crisis advanced, 
agitated the minds of Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. The 
questions alike of the succession, the title of king, and possession 
of the palace, were to be decided by sterner measures than orders 
in Council; and the narrative of events will supply the particulars 
in their proper order. 

Towards the close of 1855, a series of studied insults to the 
British envoy in Persia, Mr. Murray, obliged him to ne persian 
leave Teheran, and retire to Bagdad; and a Persian *** 
army again attacked, and on this occasion captured, Her&t, in 
defiance of the former treaty, which engaged that it should not be 
molested. Under orders from England, war was proclaimed against 
Persia on November 1, 1856, and an army of about 6,000 men 
was dispatched from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, to be under the 
command and direction of Sir- James Outram, when he should 
join it. Before his arrival, however, hostilities had commenced 
by an attack upon Rushair, a fort near the city of Busbire, on 
December 7, which, though the place was carried with trifling 
loss, proved that the Persian and Arab defenders were no mean 
antagonists. The day following, Bushire was attacked, and after 
@ spirited defence, the garrison surrendered, and to the number of 
2,000—many having escaped—laid down their arms; their guns, 
sixty-five in number, being taken possession of. 

On January 27 Sir James Outram reached Bushire, and assumed 
the command ; and having been joined by one of the brigades of 
Havelock’s division, marched, on January 3, 1857, upon Burras- 
joon, where the Persian army had assembled with the yignt attack 
intention of recapturing Bushire. After a fatiguing 0° Sir James 
march of forty-one miles, he reached the position on ‘force. 
the 5th, but found it deserted; and destroying the military stores 
found there, he commenced his return on the 7th by a night 
march. In hia progress, being annoyed by attacks on the baggage 
made by the Persian cavalry, he halted and waited for daylight. 
‘When day dawned, aftera night of miserable cold and rain, the 
Persian army was seen drawn up in battle array at a comparatively 
short distance on the left flank, and was immediately attacked ; 
the cavalry, consisting of the Poona Horse and 3rd Bombay regi- 
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ment, making brilliant charges, one of which became memorable 
from the breaking of a square of disciplined Persian infantry by 
the 3rd Cavalry, and its almost entire destruction. The enemy 
did not wait the approach of the British infantry, but fled, leaving 
700 dead on the field and many wounded. The force then re- 
turned to Bushire, having had only ten killed and sixty-two 
wounded in this spirited combat. 

No further actions took place till March 26, when the strong 
Attackon ‘fort and position of Mohamrah, situated on the Karoon 
Mohamrah. iver, @ branch of the Euphrates, were attacked by the 
fleet and army in combination. Here the Prince Khan Mirza, with 
a powerful force, had established his headquarters, and consider- 
able resistance was anticipated. Beyond, however, sustaining a 
cannonade from the fort and batteries, which was quickly silenced 
by the ships, none was experienced ; for the prince and his army 
were found to have abandoned the camp, and to be in full retreat. 
The final movement of the war was a small expedition sent up 
the Karoon on the 29th, under Commodore Rennie, who on April 1 
found the Persians, about 7,000 strong, posted at Ahwéz. The 
latter again fled without attempting to dispute the advance, leaving 
their camp to be taken possession of, with all the stores it contained. 

Meanwhile, the preliminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
enon Paris. The Shah again renounced all pretensions to 
ene Herat, and agreed to withdraw his troops from Afghani- 
stan; and protection to British trade, and the continuance of the 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade, were also guaran- 
teed. It is probable, however, that the attitude of Dost Mahomed, 
Friendly —stthe ruler of Afghanistan, and his renewed connection 
negotiations with the Government of India, had contributed as 
Mahomed. much to the termination of the war as the actual 
attack upon the southern dominions of Persia. Early in January 
1857, Sir John Lawrence, governor of the Punjab, had met 
Dost Mahomed by appointment near Peshaéwur. Old animosities 
were put aside by the Dost, who in the frankest good faith de- 
clared they were forgiven and forgotten, and that henceforth till 
his death he would be true to a nation who, in his exile, had 
treated him with respect and honour. But substantial advantages 
were guaranteed to him, in a subsidy of twelve lacs—120,000L— 
a year 80 long as the war with Persia should last ; 4,000 stand of 
arms were presented to him, and on his own part he engaged to 
maintain an army of 18,000 men. The speedy termination of the 
war afforded him no opportunity of meeting the Perajans in the 
field; but there can be no doubt that a renewal of friendship with 
Dost Mahomed served the purposes of peace most materially. He 
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was as good as his word, and to the day of his death his faith 
remained unquestioned and unbroken. 

The war with China, which began in the latter end of 1856, 
had little connection with India beyond the employ- wer with 
ment there of troops of the Indian army, and it does Chin 
not, therefore, belong to Indian history. It may be mentioned, 
however, that before the month of November, 1850, the forts at 
the entrance of the Canton river had been stormed and taken by 
the English fleet, Canton had been twice bombarded, and all the 
British factories had been burned in retaliation. Reinforcements 
were urgently applied for, and Lurd Elgin was dispatched by the 
Ministry as special commissioner to the Chinese Government, to 
be followed by troops from England and from India. Those from 
India were in course of preparation, to be placed under the com- 
mand of General Ashburnham ; but they had happily not been 
dispatched when the occurrence of momentous events rendered 
the employment of eve E uropean who could bear arms an im- 
perative necessity which had not been foreseen, and against which 
there was but scanty provision. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CANNING (continued)—THE SEPOY 
MUTINY, 1857. 


AT last had arrived the Hindoo ‘Sumbut’ 1914 (1857-58), the 
hundredth year after the battle of Plassy, when, ona . | a. 
certain conjunction of the planets, it had been declared tion of 

by astrologers, that the raj, or reign, of the company, 

was to continue for a hundred years, but no more. It is impossible 
to overrate the effect of this strange prediction among a people 
who, ever credulous and superstitious in the last degree, look tu 
astrological combinations for their guidance in every circumstance 
and action of life, and who will neither marry, make a bargain, 
set out on a journey, nor even have their nails pared or put on 
new clothes, without a favourable conjunction of the planets. 
Sumbut 1914, therefore, with its accompanying prognostications 
of dire events, of tumults, of wars, of pestilence and death—and 
above all, the cessation of the dominant power, agitated India in 
a most profound degree in all quarters. In every Hin- pinaoo 

doo almanac, the public recital of which, to every ™™suacs. 
village community in every part of India, forms part of the cere- 
mony of the first day of the new year, the predictions of the year, 
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made upon the aspects of the planets, are invariably declared. On 
this occasion, for the mysterious Sumbut 1914, along with the pro- 
phecies of good or bad fortune in crops and harvests or in trade, were 
mingled fatal auguries to ruling powers, which were believed as 
the infallible deductions of a hundred years before. The company's 
power had indeed as yet triumphed over all opposition, because it 
had kept faith with the people of India: and Mahratta, Mahomedan, 
and Sikh had alike succumbed to what it was hopeless to resist; 
but it was to cease. During the period preceding this Sumbut 
(1856-57), there had been a frightful visitation of cholera, which 
in strict accordance with prediction had swept away thousands 
and thousands of the people, and tremendous floods in Bengal had 
destroyed the industry of years. These were only indices of what 
‘was to come, and were recognised as earnests of the reality. Come 
paratively few Englishmen, perhaps, removed as most were, by 
their official or social position, from any but the most superficial 
acquaintance with native society, knew of these feelings, or if they 
did know, thought little of them. An astrological prediction, in 
their estimation, was but one of a series of idle superstitions pre- 
valent among the natives, which had, and could have, no founda- 
tion in reality. 
Farly in the year 1857, many Englishmen were warned to be on 
Seecai their guard by native friends, sometimes anonymously, 
“s* — sometimes personally, and even adjured to retire from 
India, while they could do so in safety, or at least to send home 
their wives and children. Nothing decided could be elicited ; 
Mischievous 2d those who perhaps believed that all might not be 
FOpOrse so serene as the surface appeared to be, were scouted 
as alarmists, and becoming silent, patiently awaited the issue. 
Whether any such warnings reached the head of the Government 
at this early stage has never transpired; if they did, they were 
naturally treated with scorn, and thrown aside. At the latter 
end of February, however, or early in March, a very remarkable 
Mahratta letter or petition was received by Lord El- 
Lord phn phinstone, the governor of Bombay, which contained a 
solemn announcement of treason, accompanied by the 
enumeration of causes of general discontent, one of which was the 
proceedings of the Iném commission, or investigation into tenures 
of rent-free lands, and urging effectual and speedy reform. The 
paper was anonymous, and its author could not be discovered ; but 
its style and purport could not be mistaken as a well-meant, and 
to all appearances well-founded, admonition and warning of evil to 
come. 
It is impossible to attempt to describe the various rumours with 
which, as the people expressed themselves, the very air was filled. 
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Nothing was too absurd to be believed, and there is not a work 
belonging to the period, and they have been published 
almost by scores, which does not teem with the de- ttonot 
tails in every conceivable variety of form and matter. Sore 
Those given in the first volume of Mr. Kaye’s great and most 
interesting work on the ‘Sepoy War,’ and other histories of the 
time, so far from being exaggerated, do not adduce a tenth of the 
foul and mischievous calumnies that were disseminated broadcast 
through all quarters of India, and believed by the ignorant and 
credulous of all classes. From their tenor and sudden promulga- 
tion, it may be inferred that special agency was em- oo 
ployed for the purpose. The princes of Dehly, from picts. 

time to time, in the years immediately preceding the te priuces 
outbreak, had asked for leave to travel in India, and °°” 
were allowed to do so freely and without suspicion of motive. 
One of them, afterwards active in the rebellion, visited Hyderabad, 
in the Deccan, where he was coldly received ; but he journeyed 
leisurely through the provinces, obtaining hospitable reception 
from native princes and nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, wherever 
he went. Nor is there much doubt that these preparatory mis- 
sions were intended to re-awaken loyalty to the throne of Debly, 
and to secure adherents. In addition to these, though it is impos- 
sible to review the voluminous details, may be men- jntriguesat 
tioned intrigues between the King of Dehly and the Debly. 
King of Persia, and the proclamations of the latter to the Maho- 
medans in India, which no doubt were widely disseminated, and 
of which a specimen was discovered during the Persian war. In 
all these, the queen, Zeenut Mahdél, took an active part: and for 
some time before any mutiny or outbreak took place, the question 
of a revival of the Mahomedan empire had not only been actively 
and almost openly discussed in the palace of Dehly, but had caused 
very considerable excitement and uneasiness among the turbulent 
population of the city and of the districts around it. A great 
movement was expected; and it is more than probable that the 
revolt of the Sepoy army was, even then, the means looked to by 
. the king and his partisans. 

The Nana Sahib of Bithoor, little suspected indeed, had been 
busy with plots, perhaps for years. In every province tne xine 
where latent disaffection existed, in the newly annexed S#b!>. 
States, and in the Deccan, where the Brahmin ‘progenitors of his 
family had held regal sway, his emissaries were actively employed, 
while his sega aga with foreign rulers was kept up without 
intermiasion. His agent to England, Azim Oolla Khan, a clever 
and utterly unscrupulous plotter, had returned to India after visit- 
ing the Crimea, and told to his master, and to the willing ears of 
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his accomplices, exaggerated tales of England’s weakness and 
humiliation, which were greedily believed and widely dissemi- 
nated. England, it was declared, had exhausted all her resources ; 
it was to India alone that she could look for assistance in the 
Russian war; and the country, already denuded of English troops, 
would be soon called upon to send more. 

It may be doubtful whether any direct attempt had then been 
Advantage ™Ade, or was even in progress, to corrupt the Sepoys 
taken ofthe of the Bengal army. That perhaps, the general disaffec- 
eat tion of the Sepoys being known, was left to the progress 
of events; for it must have been evident how small the chances 
of success would have been, had either the King of Dehly or the 
Nana, or both combined, attempted to rouse the people at large 
into rebellion by their own means, or their treasonable intrigues. 
Yet when the mutiny of the Sepoys broke out, the first rebel forces 
from Meerut marched directly upon Dehly, and joined the king, 
in the interval of a night only—a circumstance which could not 
have been fortuitous ; and being joined by most of the subsequent 
mutineers, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it was a pre- 
conceived and pre-arranged plan, to be carried out when matters 
were ripe. Instances of discontent and mutual combination against 
authority and discipline have already been mentioned in regard 
to the native troops of Bengal, which not only showed a latent 
feeling of strong disaffection to have been existent, but which 
only required the stimulus of some event to change into open 
rebellion. Nor was this long wanting. 

Of this condition of the people and of the native army the go- 
The vernor-general was necessarily ignorant. If he heard 
eenerars rumours, how was he, fresh from the peace and security 
position. —_ of England, and from the quiet routine of a purely ad- 
ministrative office, to comprehend them? The Dalhousie and 
Napier controversy about the condition of the native army had 
passed away; and belief in the doubtful allegiance of the Sepoys 
did not extend to his councillors and his staff. Later, indeed, 
when Henry Lawrence told him what he knew, he might have 
wished he had understood it earlier; but in January 1857, even 
Lawrence himself would have denied any imminent danger. 
Lord Canning was a cold, impassive man, to whom few would hare 
ventured to make known the public agitation at the close of 1856, 
and opening of 1857: and he may be entirely acquitted of the 
charge of not having made himself acquainted with, or not follow- 
ing up, if he did hear them, what were as yet mere intangible and 
what wae confused rumours. Who could have ventured to tell 
bellesed UY him that it was believed the very land itself was to be 

put in chains by the railway and the electric telegraph ; 
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that as soon as these were accomplished, every native, of every 
caste and creed, would be required to receive baptism; and that 
he had been specially selected by the queen to abolish all distinc- 
tions of caste and proclaim Christianity! Yet these absurdities, 
following up the rapid material progress of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration, were, in that mad period of delusion, credited by 
millions, and it only remained to be seen in what form the horrible 
and tyrannical measure would be carried out. 

In 1856, Enfield rifles were sent from England, and schools of 
musketry instruction were established at many, if not ,_ 
all, stations of the army. By the end of January 1857, the Entela - 
the Sepoys at Barrackpoor, near Calcutta, had taken "~ 
up @ rumour which was believed to have originated from among 
the Brahmins of Calcutta itself: that the cartridges of tne greased 
these rifles were greased with cows’ and pigs’ fat, and °4'tridses. 
were thereby rendered impure, to the end of first depriving the 
Sepoys of caste, when the conversion of the people would easily 
follow. The Sepoys held nightly meetings to discuss the subject, 
set fire to officers’ houses and other buildings, and taking advan- 
tage of a detachment pruceeding to Berhampoor, opened com- 
munication with the 19th, stationed there. In the course of 
a month the mutinous feeling not only included Ber- ,._ 
hampoor, but Raneegunje; and on February 19, the oth Maciee 
men of the 19th regiment refused to receive the car- *"'*: 
tridges served out on parade, and broke into open mutiny. They 
were restrained from violence by Colonel Mitchell, who com- 
munded them ; but they remained sullen, and as soon as H.M.’s 84th 
arrived from Burmah, they were marched down to Barrackpoor, 
and disbanded on the Slst. They professed penitence, and de- 
clared themselves ready to serve anywhere; but their sentence 
‘for open and defiant mutiny’ had been inexorably determined, 
and with a cheer to the noble veteran General Hearsey, who had 
performed the disagreeable duty, and execrations on the 34th, who 
had seduced them, they were marched out of the station and for- 
warded to their homes. . 

On March 29, two days before the 19th were disbanded, Mungul 
P&ndy, a private Sepoy of the 34th, broke into open sangu 
mutiny on the parade-ground at Barrackpoor, and called Pé4y.’ 
upon his comrades to join him. He wounded two officers in a 
hand-to-hand combat, in presence of the quarter guard, which 
did not interfere ; and ultimately, when escape was impossible, shot 
himself, but not fatally, and was tried, and hanged acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence, on April 22. Meanwhile news of these 
occurrences, with infinite exaggerations, passed on tO gureaa of the 
etation after station in Upper India, and were thorovghly ‘isaifection. 
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credited. As the discharged men of the 19th made their way to 
their homes in Oudh and Bundelkhund, they disseminated reports 
which aggravated the existent rumours, and it came to be actually 
believed by the Sepoys, as well as by the people, that not only 
Eragweracea Were the cartridges greased, but that the public wells, 
rumours, = and the flour, and ghee or clarified butter, sold in the 
bazaars, had been defiled by ground bone-dust and the fat of 
Orders anq COWS and pigs, while the salt had been sprinkled with 
prociamae cows’ and hogs’ blood. Lord Canning and the com- 
ea mander-in-chief issued order after order to satisfy the 
Sepoys ; and in a proclamation dated May 16, the governor-general 
nddreased the people at large, warning them of false reports, and 
disclaiming any attempt at deprivation of caste. 

For all the use they were, these documents need not have been 
issued. They were looked upon as traps to the unwary, and they 
were utterly discredited, and eo failed of effect. It was even said 
that Government must have had sinister designs, or it would not 
have been at the pains to deny them. The fever of excitement 
was at its height, and the disease—for such it was—must run its 
course. If, instead of orders and proclamations, some bold member 
(had there existed one) in the Chief Council had at once ad- 
mitted the danger, and advised the governor-general in 
March, or even April, to issue orders for strong posi- 
tions to be taken up in every cantonment by the 
European troops, and a constant watchfulness to be maintained, 
much of the subsequent misery might have been prevented ; but it 
is doubtful whether, even by these means, the actual outbreak of 
rebellion could have been restrained. 

At Umballa, at Meerut, and at other stations, the same constant 
occurrence of fires defied detection, as had been the 
case at Barrackpoor and Raéneegunje. From the com- 
mencement of 1857 the rural districts along the course 
of the Ganges and Jumna, and all over Central India, as far south 
ns the frontiers of Berar, had been strongly agitated by the passing 
of baked flour-cakes (chupftees) from village to village. Whence 
they originated was never discovered, nor was the token pro- 
fessedly understood; but it spread through the country with 
marvellous rapidity, and was evidently a signal of warning or of 
preparation. 

On May 10 the native troops at Meerut, the 3rd Cavalry, eighty- 
five men of which had been tried and convicted on a charge of 
refusing to use ordinary cartridges, with the 11th and 20th regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, rose in open mutiny and rebellion, shot 
down Colonel Finnis and other officers and ladies, set fire to their 
lines and to private houses, and, unchecked and unpursued, went 


What might 
have been 
done. 


Fires in the 
stations. 
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off in a body to Dehly. At that time there were in the station 
not only European horse-artillery, but the 6th Dragoons (Carbineers) 
—only partially mounted, it is true, but still available on foot—and 
H.M.’s 60th Rifles. They were not much inferior to the natives in 
actual numbers, and if properly led, would have utterly routed and 
destroyed the mutineers; but, after melancholy inaction and con- 
fusion, the rebels eluded General Hewitt, who commanded the 
force, and having released all the prisoners in the gaol, together 
with their comrades, marched on to Dehly in the night, and left 
the general to defend the ruined cantonment. 

The men of the 3rd Cavalry, dreading pursuit by the Carbineers, 
rode hard to Dehly—a distance of forty miles—and an advanced 
party of them entering the city soon after daybreak, proclaimed 
the success of the night before ; and as the Meerut troops straggled 
in, they all, as if by previous concert, proceeded to the king. The 
people of the city—notoriously turbulent and lawless—rose at once ; 
and the butchery of Europeans, men, women and children, com- 
menced. It is not needful to repeat the details of these horrible 
atrocities, which have been so often and so vividly described,’ nor 
of the subsequent butchery in the royal palace. One by one the 
three native regiments at Dehly, the 38th, 54th and 74th, caught 
the infection, shot many of their officers, and marching into the 
city, saluted the king. One point alone held out for a while, which 
was the famous arsenal, containing military stores for the whole of 
the north-west provinces. It was maintained with desperate 
courage by Lieutenant Willoughby, with Lieutenants Raynor and 
Forrest, and six other Englishmen, and when no longer tenable 
was blown up. Willoughby, with some companions, escaped to 
Meerut, but arrived only to die from the injuries he had received. 

The surviving Europeans, men, women and children, with some 
still faithful remains of the native regiments, held the ‘ flag- 
staff tower ’ for a while ; but they had no provisions or means of 
defence, and in despair set out for Meerut and Kurnél, enduring in 
their wanderings fatigues and privations which are hardly con- 
ceivable. Thus the first great step in the mutiny was accom- 
plished. 


1 Vibart’s ‘ Narrative,’ &c. 


Sa 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MUTINY (continued), 1857. 


ABOUT this time, Nana Sahib of Bithoor, and his agent, Azim Oolla 
The Kéna’s Khan, were proceeding from station to station in the 
Progress. = north-west provinces and Oudh, fanning the flame of 
mutiny and rebellion. Such an opportunity as had been afforded 
by the conduct of the Sepoys, and the panic among the people, 
was too entirely consonant with their own plans to be neglected, 
and they were successful perhaps beyond their hopes. In Oudh, 
Mistakesin the new administration, which had promised fairly at 
our first, became in the last degree unpopular, from the 
mistaken and over-zealous proceedings of the commissioner, Mr. 
Coverley Jackson, and his subordinates; and though Mr. Jackson 
was removed and Sir Henry Lawrence appointed in his room, the 
evil already done could not be remedied. As early as April, the 
48th Native Infantry, stationed at Lukhnow, had shown symptoms 
Mutinyot Of disaffection. On May 2, the 7th local Native 
Infantry mutinied at their station, some miles from the 
city; and as the troops advanced on them, broke and 
fled. Much as he strove to gain a clue to the real causes of the 
disaffection, even Henry Lawrence was baffled. On May 4, it was 
determined by the governor-general in Council to disband the 
34th Native Infantry, still at Barrackpoor; on the 6th, the measure 
Thesith Was carried out, and 500 men, disgraced and stripped 
Native, of their uniforms, were banished from the station, and 
disbanded. yeturned, vowing revenge, to their native province 
Oudh, to swell the discontent already existing there. 

Before the rebels could cut the telegraph wires, the news of 
events at Meerut and Dehly had been widely disseminated. It 
was received at Ferozepoor (commanded by Brigadier Innes) on 
Eventsat the 12th, where the presence of H.M.’s 61st Foot and 
Ferozepoor, 300 European artillery alone prevented an outbreak, 
and the logs of the immense magazine of military stores. An 
attempt to take this depot was made on the 13th by the 45th 
Native Infantry, but defeated ; and while the greater portion of 
the 54th laid down their arms, and were allowed to remain, the 
45th were disbanded and turned out of the cantonment; not, 
however, before they had succeeded in doing considerable damage 
by setting fire, during the night, to public and private buildings. 
They were pursued by the 10th Cavalry, and some of them were 
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killed or taken prisoners; but the greater number escaped, and 
joined the rebels at Dehly. The brigadier’s proceedinys, in not 
having at once disarmed both the native regiments, were severely 
censured, and he was deprived of his command. By timely 
succour, sent from the station of Jullunder, to Phillour, .4 a; 
where another great magazine existed, any chance Pulliour. 

of rising there was prevented ; and the same prompt action saved 
Unritsir. 

At Lahore, the native troops, the 8th Bengal Cavalry, the 16th, 
26th and 49th Native Infantry, paraded on the morn- rye native 
ing of May 13, by Brigadier Corbett, with H.M.’s 81st troops at 
Foot and the artillery, were ordered to lay down their disarmed. 
arms, and in terror of the Europeans obeyed; and at the same time 
the citadel was occupied, the wing of the 26th Native Infantry 
being disarmed by three companies of the 8lst Foot. Thus Lahore 
was saved; but Peshéwur was still in danger, and the result of 
the telegraphic message was looked to with intense anxiety. 
There was, however, no hesitation at Peshiwur, where pyonts at 
Brigadier Cotton commanded; and on the morning of Peshawur. 
the 15th, the 5th Native Cavalry, the 24th, 27th and 51st Native 
Infantry, were disarmed; but the 21st, to whom no 
suspicion was attached, remained for duty. At Murdan, ome 
& small station in the Punjab, the 55th Native Infantry ““""° 
followed the example of Meerut, and went off in the direction of 
SwaAt ; but it was followed, and so fearfully punished »,, ssh wa- 
by Colonel Nicholson, that but few escaped, and those tve Infantry. 
to suffer even a worse fate among the mountain tribes of the 
frontier. With the exception of the 21st at Peshawur, not a single 
regiment of the old Bengal Sepoys in the Punjab had proved 
untainted, and the decided measures adopted, here but very briefly 
sketched, had alone prevented the fulfilment of their designs. 
There had never been good feeling between the Sikhs and the Bengal 
Sepoys; and the readiness with which armed levies of Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, to check them, were made by the English authon- 
ties, and many of the Sikh chiefs, was a cheering proof that the 
latest enemiesof the English had been converted into their staunchest 
friends. This, however, might not have followed, iftheSepoy rising 
' had been simultaneous in all quarters, when the danger encoun 
would have been immensely increased. There is little rising 
doubt, from the result of subsequent investigations, that ” ene 
a general outbreak had been fixed for May 31, by which time the 
rebel arrangements would have been complete; but the hurried 
action at Meerut precipitated the rising, and horrible as it was, 
became a main element of comparative general safety. 

The commander-in-chief, General Anson, had hurried down 
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from Simlah on receiving the news from Meerut, followed by three 
Thecom- glish regiments, to Umballah ; where, on May 10, two 
mander in’ native corps—the 5th and 60th—evidently by concert, 
the fleld, had assembled in arms on their parades and threatened 
their officers; but had resumed their duties: and on the 17th the 
strong English brigade arrived. General Anson, urged thereto by 
Lord Canning on the one hand, and Sir John Lawrence on the 
other, at once prepared to advance on Dehly; but there were 
unforeseen delays in every material point—supplies, carriage, am- 
munition—and some very valuable days were lost. As yet the mag- 
nitude of the combination to be overcome, and the strength of the 
rebel position at Dehly, was underrated both by Lord Canning and 
Lawrence, whose opinions, though widely separated, were in unison 
—that the European force then at their disposal was sufficient for 
the destruction of the rebels; and the being apparently expected 
to do more than he had the means of doing, evidently added to 
General Anson’s anxiety. On the 27th, the general had reached 
Kurn&l, where he died of cholera, to the great regret 
of the army ; and the command devglved upon Sir Henry 
Barnard, who, by June 4, had advanced to within twenty miles of 
sivas Dehly. Here he was joined by Brigadier Wilson from 
Barnard Meerut, who, on May 80, at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugger, 
is and again on the day following, had encountered strong 
forces of Sepoys, sent from Dehly to intercept his troops, and com- 
pletely defeated them. With Brigadier Wilson’s reinforcements, 
Sir H. Barnard’s army now amounted to about 4,000 men, chiefly 
English soldiers, 

But other localities of mutiny need mention, though it is im- 
possible to follow the details of the several episodes in the great 
drama, which have but one character: mutiny of the native 
troops ; murder of some, and escape from fearful death and priva- 
Mutiny of the tion of other, English men and women, and plunder of 
fufantry a, He stations. On May 20, at Aligurh, four companies 
Aligurb. of the 9th Native Infantry broke away and went off to 
Dehly, leaving the station at the mercy of the populace, by whom 
sectiueaa'tns it was plundered ; and on the 28rd three other companies 
forces at of the same regiment, at Mynpoorie, followed their 

example. On the 29th, the 15th and 30th Bengal 
Native Infantry, with a company of native artillery, stationed at 
mae Nusseerabad, in Rajpootana, beat off the Ist Bombay 
Bareilly; Lancers, and marched for Dehly. On the 3lst, at 
Bareilly, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, and the 18th and 68th Native 
Infantry, did the same ; and on June 2, their example was followed 
by the 72nd and other troops at Neemuch. Between 
May 21 and June 3, the troops and detachments of all 
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the stations in Rohilkhund, including Bareilly, Moradabad, Saha- 
runpoor, Shahjehénpoor, Badaon, and Almorah, had 4, pont. 
mutinied ; and at Bareilly the Mahomedans had risen, “und. 
under Khan Bahddoor Khan, the descendant of Hafiz Rehmut Khan, 
of the time of Warren Hastings. Most of these TIBIDGS 106 of Maho- 
were accompanied by the murder of such English medans at 
officers as could be found, and the country was in pos- re 
session of the rebels. The lieutenant-governor of the north-west 
provinces, Mr. John Colvin, resided at Agra, where the ryents at 
44th and 67th Native Infantry formed part of the As". 
garrison, with H.M.’s 3rd Foot and a company of European ar- 
tillery. The native troops seemed faithful, but were necessarily 
suspected. On May 20, Mr. Colvin issued a weak and ill-timed 
proclamation to ‘ soldiers engaged in the late disturbances,’ which 
was at once repudiated by Lord Canning, and another more suited 
to the emergency substituted. Sindia sent his own bodyguard to 
Agra for Mr. Colvin’s defence ; but in the sequel it proved as deeply 
tainted as the British Sepoys. At the end of May a detachment 
from Gwalior at Muttra shot the English officers, plundered the 
treasury, and went off to Dehly ; and on June I, the 44th and 67th 
were disarmed, and the men, for the most part, escaped to 
Dehly. 

While these events were in progress, the mutiny was fast ex- 
tending to the stations in Bundelkhund, Nowgong, ee 
Banda, Chutterpoor, Futtehpoor, Humeerpoor, Jalown Bundel- 

(a recently annexed principality), and several others, ie 
and hardly differs in detail from those already enumerated. The 
history of the annexation of Jhansy has already been no pance of 
given, and the widowed Ranee, Lukshmee Bye, was Jhansy. 
not slow to strike a blow for the recovery of lost power. The 
story of Jhansy is one of the most fearful of the sad records of 
massacre, for not one of the English there survived. yresancre of 
The outbreak occurred on June 4, and until the 8th Europeans. 
the English survivors defended themselves in the palace fort, 
and surrendered on the oaths and assurances of the mutineers 
that their lives should be spared; but, immediately afterwards, 
they were all, men, women and children (seventy-five persons), 
ruthlessly butchered, by, it was said, and there is little reason to 
doubt it, the orders of the Ranee Lukshmee Bye. She now pro- 
claimed the independence of her State, and soon gathered round 
her an army of 14,000 men. 

On May 16, the Meerut news reached Futtehgurh, where the 
10th Native Infantry was stationed; but the regiment, pyentsat 
though agitated, was for a time very faithful. Here Futtebsurh. 
there was a larger proportion of Europeans than at other 
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stations ; and the greater number of them—merchants, traders and 
some civilians—em barked on June 4, to the number of 166, in boats, 
making for Cawnpoor. Of these, 126 reached that station on 
the 12th, and about forty were protected by Hurdeo Buksh, a 
Conductot loyal Zemindar, in his fort of Dhurrumpoor. The 10th, 
phe ward with its officers and some other Englishmen, remained 
Infantry. at Futtehgurh, and took possession of the fort. On 
June 18, the 41st Native Infantry, which had mutinied in Oudh, 
succeeded in crossing the river, and joined by some of the 10th, 
proclaimed the Nawab of Futtehgurh as their sovereign, but met 
with little encouragement. These regiments then seized the treasure, 
and broke up; many proceeding to their homes, others joining 
Sete the 4lst in a siege of the fort. How this place was 
defence resolutely defended from that time till July 4, must be 
aa read in detail to be appreciated and understood. On 
that day, the fort being no longer tenable, the survivors quitted 
it in boate, and of them, only forty-seven reached Cawnpoor, 
ignorant, as they were enticed on shore, of the fate of that unhappy 
garrison. 

At Cawnpoor were stationed the Ist, 53rd and 56th regiments 
of Native Infantry, with the 2nd Light Cavalry. There 
was no English regiment, and only sixty artillerymen. 
Of European succour there was no hope; but Sir Henry Lawrence 
arrivalce S00 eighty men of the 32nd Foot, and subsequently 
English fifty-one of the 84th, and fifteen of the Madras 
soldiers. —_ Fusileers arrived, making 200 English soldiers in all. 
The general provided, as well as he could, against an outbreak, 
and intrenched the large European hospitals, laying up a store 
of provisions; but all through May the Sepoy regiments were at 
least quiet, and the Nana Sahib of Bithoor, close by, was profuse 
Mutiny of 2 _-‘bis assurances of sympathy and assistance. The 

ubiny o e ° ° 
native mutiny began on the morning of June 5. The native 
ire regiments used no violence to their English officers, 
but could not be restrained, and after plundering the treasury, and 
opening the doors of the gaol, set off towards Dehly. They were 
followed by the Nana, and brought back ; and on the 6th, his hostile 
intentions were clearly manifested. 

Oudh had not stirred since the disbandment of the 7th Native 
Eventein Infantry, but every day made its situation more peril- 
Oudh. ous. Sir Henry Lawrence early provided against sur- 
prise and against future contingency. A massive castellated building, 
the Mutchie Bhéwan, was provisioned, and with the residency 
Mutiny of the formed a strong post. On May 30, the whole of the native 
meths ew! troops, the 13th, 48th and 71st Native Infantry, and the 
stations, 7th Cavalry, broke into mutiny, set fire to their lines and 
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the privatehouses. The 41st Native Infantry, at Seetaépoor, murdered 
most of their officers, and went off to join the 10th at Futtehgurh ; 
and at Sooltanpoor, Fyzabad, and Azimgurh, the same terrible 
ecenes were enncted. At Allahabad, on June 5, the ana atthe 
6th regiment, just publicly complimented by Lord ¢t Mative, 
Canning for their loyal offer to serve against Dehly, Allahabad. 
suddenly shot down most of their officers ; and it was only by the 
presence of mind and gallantry of Captain Brasyer, who com- 
manded a corps of Sikhs in charge of the great fortress, that it 
was saved. Thus the progress of the mutiny has been sketched 
from Meerut to Peshawur westward, to Allahabad and Oudh east- 
ward, and into Rajpootana, as far as Neemuch. All details are 
necessarily wanting, as they would swell this work to volumes, 
and will be found in the histories of the war by Mr. Kaye, and 
other writers. It only remains to sketch the progress of its 
extinction in this vast tract of country. From May 10 to June 
5, the whole of the events detailed, and many other minor out- 
breaks, had occurred. The catastrophe was sudden, and for the 
time overwhelming; but the Meerut action had been twenty days 
too soon, and instead of a simultaneous rising from Peshéwur to 
Benares, as had been planned, the various occurrences were broken 
in character, and some of the most serious had been anticipated 
and prevented. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MUTINY (continued), 1857. 


TuIs is not the place for telling the story of Cawnpoor.. In all 
its mournful and ghastly intensity, it may be read in he story of 
Mowbray Thompson’s narrative, in Mr. Trevelyan’s ©7por- 

pages, in the history of Mr. Kaye and other writers, and in many 
other authentic documents. More deliberately treacherous than 
the catastrophe of the ‘ Black Hole,’ a hundred years before—more 
intensified and prolonged—the fate of those who perished there 
forms a tragedy, so full of terrible misery, of heroic endurance, 
and the deepest pathos, that it will be read with a shuddering 
tribute of tears, to the latest generation of Englishmen. On 
June 6, as mentioned in the Jast chapter, the native troops set out 
from Cawnpocr towards Dehly, with intent to join the king; but 
it was no part of the purpose of Nana Sahib that they should do 


1 Kaye’s ‘Sepoy War ;’ Trotter’s ‘ History of Rritish Empire ;’ ‘ History 
of India,’ by Montgomery Martin ; ‘ History of India,’ by Beveridge, &c., &c. 
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so. The purpose of the Naéna—one of the many delusions which 
appeared at this period—was to establish a Hindoo empire in his 
own person; and his first step was to induce the Cawnpoor 
mutineers to join him. There was much division among them ; 
but he succeeded in turning them back, and before noon the frail 
buildings of refuge were invested. Including officers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, planters, clerks, and their families, there were not many 
less than a thousand Christian souls who had taken refuge in the 
es miserable place of refuge and intrenchment prepared. 

Into the details of the defence from June 6 to 24, it is 
impossible in this limited manual to enter; but it was prolonged, 
under a blazing, scorching sun, until all the medicines for the sick, 
and well nigh all the ammunition and food, were consumed ; after 
one building was burned, and the rest, riddled with shot, might at 
any time fall on those within; after the loss of many of the best 
officers and men, and the increasing debility of the remainder— 
without any hope of succour or rescue. In this condition of affairs, 
an emissary arrived from the Néna—an old lady named Greenway 
aera who had been taken prisoner, and brought an offer 
aaerets of a safe transmission to Allahabad, on condition that 
whatever the intrenchment contained should be given up. Had the 
defenders not been encumbered with helpless women and children, 
they would have preferred to cut their way through the Sepoys ; 

but, under existing circumstances, that was impossible, 
ere ind fearing no treachery, the Nana’s offer was accepted. 
On the 27th, the survivors, men, women and children, were 
marched down to the boats which had been prepared for them, in 
Treacherous Number about 450, and were no sooner embarked, than 
massacre. a murderous fire was opened upon them with grape 
from guns on the bank, and musketry. Many perished, others got 
off in their boats; but their crews had deserted them, and one by 
one they were again captured. A considerable number of the 
Christians were at once shot, and otherwise put to death; but 
122 were reserved for a while, to be in the end, as Havelock 
advanced, butchered, slong with the survivors of the fugitives 
Thefour from Futtehgurh. Of the whole party who left the in- 
survivors, trenchment on June 27, only four escaped and survived : 
Lieutenants Delafosse and Thompson, and privates Murphy and 
Sullivan, who, after many hairbreadth escapes, were protected by 
a friendly Oudh chief, Rajah Deeg Beeja Singh, and were able to 
join Havelock’s force as it advanced. 

Like the defence of the intrenchment at Cawnpoor, the history 
ere of the siege of the position taken up at Lukhnow by Sir 
residency at Henry Lawrence cannot be told here. It is an episode 
muxnoow- in itself, as interesting, as full of devoted heroiam, in 
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this case, of Sepoys as well as English soldiers, as Cawnpoor; but 
attendant with no tragedy except the casualties of war, among 
which, the death of the noble and chivalrous Henry Lawrence, on 
July 4, is the most prominent incident. Up to June 30, he was 
comparatively unmolested; but on that day he sallied out at the 
head of all the men he could spare, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring the rebel forces at Chinhut, near Lukhnow, and himself badly 
wounded, was driven back with considerable loss to the residency ; 
and on the same afternoon, the investment of the English position 
commenced. On July 1 the Mutchie Bhowan was given up, and 
the troops concentrated in the residency. How it was defended, 
without hope of succour, for three months; how gallant men 
fought, and brave enduring women helped; how mines were 
sprung by the enemy, and their breaches defended ; how counter- 
mines were made, and sickness from wasting fever endured ; and yet 
how the persevering enemy was again and again beaten back on 
every point, is modestly yet graphically told in Sir John Inglis‘s 
admirable report, and in the governor-general’s public notification. 
There -was hope, at the end of July, that they would be speedily re- 
lieved by Havelock; but this proved false: nor was it pinat aeliver- 
till September 22 that they were finally delivered, and *"°- 

that, too, under the most imminent peril they had as yet endured. 

But more upon. Dehly than upon Oudh and Lukhnow was the 
anxiety of all the British in India centred. There was haste ie 
apparently no means of increasing the English forces regard to 
there. Reinforcement of them from the south was as °°" 
impossible as from the east, and Sir Henry Barnard had already 
with him, it was believed, every man available from the stations 
of the north-west provinces, Against him had collected all the 
mutinied Sepoy regiments above Cawnpoor, and crowds of lawless 
undisciplined soldiery of the country, who had thronged together 
for plunder, and a final effort to re-establish the ancient dynasty 
_ of the Moghuls. In this crisis, Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence, 

trusted the Sikhs, and was trusted in turn; and yet, . 5. 
for some time, the condition of the Punjab was as Lawrence and 
desperate as any other portion of Upper India, and it ‘"°*“* 
was only the cool, determined will of its chief ruler that saved 
it, and made it the turning point of eventual triumph. 

Mutiny had not been extinguished by disarmament of the 
native regiments in the Punjab. On July 7, at Jul- gventsin the 
lunder, the 6th Cavalry, and the 36th and 6lst Native Janay 
Infantry, who had been previously disarmed, rose at Jullunder. 
night by concert, and after much confusion and plunder, which 
was only checked by a troop of native horse-artillery, still faith- 
ful, and the levies of the Sikh Rajah of Kupoorthala, they left 
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the station, and marched towards Dehly. As they passed the 
station of Phillour, they were joined by the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and though checked for a while by a small body of men under 
Lieutenant Williams, and Mr. Ricketts of the civil service, 
succeeded in crossing the Sutlej to Loodhiana, which they left 
wrecked, and eventually reaching Dehly. The attempt at pursuit 
from Jullunder had been abortive. 

On July 8, the 14th Native Infantry at Jhelum, cn being dis- 
Other Punjab armod by three companies of the 24th Foot, resisted, 

and were not defeated without the loss of seventy-six 
Europeans in killed and wounded. Nearly 100 of the regiment 
were subsequently caught and executed, but a large proportion 
escaped to Dehly. Brigadier Nicholson, at the head of a move- 
able column, now disarmed the 59th at Umritsir; but on the 9th, 
the 9th Cavalry and 46th Native Infantry mutinied at Sealkote, and 
marched for Dehly. They were, however, pursued by Nicholson 
on the 10th, who, making a forced march of upwards of fifty 
miles, came up with them on the 12th at Trimmoo, on the Ravee, 
and after a sharp fight, drove them across the river, to an island 
which they defended till the 15th, when the position was stormed, 
and the whole bayonetted or drowned in the attempt to escape. 

It has been already related that the three native regiments at 
eke Lahore had been disarmed, and were closely watched ; 
regiments at but they were excited and uneasy, and on July 30, 

the 26th Native Infantry murdered their commander, 
Major Spencer, and took to flight in a furious dust-storm, which 
concealed their movements. Next day they were trying to cross 
the Ravee, opposed by a local native officer at the head of some Sikh 
police levies, when they were pursued by Mr. Cooper, of the civil 
Mr. Coopers Service, at the head of ninety Sikh horsemen, and the 
pureuit, remainder of the survivors, who had taken refuge on 
an island in the river, 282 in all, surrendered. Of these, 237 
were forthwith hanged or shot; and the remainder, who had been 
confined in s small bastion, were found dead or dying from 
suffocation. This action was, and still is, heavily blamed by 
Ite resut, -2S2Y5 but it was recognised as a necessity, stern and 

terrible indeed, but justified under the murder of 
Major Spencer, and the general exigency, by Sir John Lawrence 
and Mr. Montgomery; there was no doubt that its effect re- 
The 5ist strained others from outbreak, or attempt to join the 
Naveryat rebel forces, and in the end saved many lives. A 
Peshiwur. gimilar fate attended the 5lst Native Infantry at 
Peshéwur, who, upon a search for concealed arms in their lines, in 
which many were found, broke into mutiny on August 20, but were 
at once overpowered, and fled towards the Jumrood pass. They 
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were pursued by the newly-raised levies, by police, and the people 
of the country, and not a man escaped: 700 perished; and on 
the 20th, ‘lay dead in three deep trenches.’ After these terrible 
examples, there wasno further attempt to escape, and the Sepoy 
regiments in the Punjab remained tranquil. 

On June 8, Sir Henry Barnard advanced from Allypoor towards 
Debly, and attacked the advanced division of the comnat of 
enemy at Budlee Serdi, where it was strongly posted. Badiee Sera. 
The combat was short and decisive, and the Sepoys fled to 
Debhly, leaving six heavy guns to the victors. The army then 
pursued its march to the heights on the north-west of Debly, 
from which the enemy was soon dislodged ; and the weary troops, 
under cover of the ridge, had a little time for rest. Towards 
evening, the rebela advanced heavy masses of men, with an appar- 
ent intention of attacking the ridge ; but their courage _. | ae 
failed them, and they returned into the city. The mentor 
first step to the investment of Debly had thus been meee 
gained, with the comparatively small loss of fifty-one killed and 
182 wounded. The loss of the Sepoys was about 400, with 
thirteen guns. So far all had been well, and it was clear that 
in the field the Sepoys would have no chance of success, had 
they even dared to attempt to gain it; but they held a Pies 
position strong by nature and art, well protected by the mutt 
massive fortifications; they were at least 36,000 strung, “°™ 
and the roads to the south and east were open to their constantly 
arriving reinforcements of revolted stations and garrisons. There 
was abundance of provision, a very powerful artillery in heavy 
and light guns, with ample supplies of shot, shell, and powder. 
It is not therefore surprising, that they were confident, or that 
the siege, when it began, was prolonged. On June 13, sno siege 
an enterprise to capture the city by blowing open two commences. 
gates was planned, which was called ‘ the gamester’s throw ;’ but 
day broke before the preparations were completed, and it was 
judiciously abandoned. It is certain that failure then, which 
might have ensued, would have been most dangerous. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the results of daily combats 
maintained in almost all parts of the British position. After the 
arrival of two newly-mutinied regiments from Nusseerabad, a sharp 
attack was made on the right rear of the English lines on June 19, 
which was defeated, and was repeated on the 20th with the same 
result. Joined by the regiments from Jullunder and Pisces 
Phillour, another attack was made on the British lines the British 
on June 23, the anniversary of the battle of Plassy ; Oe 
and the rebel Sepoys, it was acknowledged, fought better than on 
any previous occasion, while their movements, particularly in the 
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employment of clouds of skirmishers, proved them to be directed 
with much military skill; nor did they flinch from the bayonet. 
But they were forced back on every point with heavy logs, and in 
one place, 150 lying dead from bayonet wounds were counted. 
Their loss was estimated at 800 men, and that of the English was 
160 in killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, and till the first week in July, the new levies from 
Progress ot the Punjab had been steadily arriving, bringing in sup- 
the siege. = plies, stores and money, with every other necessary that 
the thoughtful and indefatigable Sir John Lawrence could supply ; 
and it was felt throughout the army, now 7,000 strong, that Dehly 
might be taken. On the other hand, the mutineers were rein- 
Reinforce.  s0rced by the arrival of four new regiments of infantry, 
ments tothe one of cavalry, and a battery of artillery from Rohil- 
aerate khund, and others were on their way. At Agra, the 
Kotah contingent, with mutineers from Neemuch and Mehidpoor, 
Actionat Sought to besiege the fort; but were attacked on July 
Agra. 4 by Brigadier Polwhele, at the head of a small force, 
and compelled to retire. But the rebels nevertheless claimed 
a victory, for the English were too weak to pursue them ; and the 
Agra news was received with great rejoicing when it reached 
Dehly. 

On the same day Sir Henry Barnard, already much exhausted 
by exposure and incessant anxiety, was attacked by 
cholera, and died. Brigadier Reed, the next senior officer, 
took up the command, but he resigned on the 17th, and 
was succeeded by Brigadier Archdale Wilson. Passing by, though 
aliccsles with regret, the brilliant combats of the 9th, 14th, 18th, 
Wilson 23rd of July, and 2nd of August, and Lieutenant 
sueceed® —_ Hodaon’s able march to clear the country as far as 
Rhotuck up to the 22nd, it is cheering to record the account of 
Reintorce. & BeW reinforcement sent by Sir John Lawrence, as 
mentsfrom fully equipped as the preceding, which reached Dehly 
the Pundit. ‘on August 14, It consisted of H.M.’s 62nd and a wing 
of the Glst Foot, Green’s Punjab Rifles, Bourchier's field-battery, 
and 200 Mooltan Horse, under the command of Brigadier John 
Nicholson, whose dealings with the mutineers of Sealkote, on 
July 12, have already been mentioned in this chapter. With this 
efficient reinforcement the British army, deducting the sick absent, 
siesta exceeded 8,000 men, and a heavy siege-train was in 
from Feroze- progress from Ferozepoor. An attempt to intercept it 
ae was made by a rebel force of 7,000 men, but they 
were followed and attacked by Nicholson at Nuj ufgurh on August 
Actionat 20; and with a comparatively small loss of twenty-five 
Nujufgurh. jrilled andseventy wounded—though the brave Lumsden 
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was slain in the action—the enemy’s strong position was carried, 
and thirteen guns with all their stores taken. Thus matters con- 
tinued, sometimes with days of comparative inaction, and again 
recurrence of attacks and skirmishes, until September 6, when the 
long looked-for siege-train arrived, and on the 7th the siege opera- 
tions were commenced in reality. Hitherto maintenance of 
position was the only object attainable, for the artillery was too 
weak to attempt the breach of the city walls; but the position on 
the ridge had proved a rock, against which every effort of the 
mutineers had been broken. 

Itis almost needless to explain the danger which existed every- 
where at this crisis. The long inaction, as it had ap- panger ot 
peared, before Dehly, had given rise almost universally ‘ve crists 
among natives, to the opinion that the English could not take it, 
and that the Sepoys and the king would in the end be masters. 
Even the Punjab was seething, and while insurrection was re- 
pressed, there was many a wild chieftain who only waited to strike 
in when a general mélée should ensue. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MUTINY (continued), 1857. 


It is now necessary to follow the progress of events in Calcutta 
and Bengal generally, to the period at which the last... 
chapter terminates. Until the receipt of the news from feeling in 
Meerut, no steps had been taken to provide for any “~*~ 
emergency. Lord Canning, necessarily ignorant of the Sepoys, 
of the existing alarms, and the state of native feeling, may well 
be excused for not perceiving intuitively, what he might have 
learned from others, had there been any—except perhaps one, the 
veteran Hearsey—who dared to tell him ; and it is littie to say that 
through April, and till the final outbreak took place in May, the 
apathy, indifference, or real want of perception in the highest and 
most experienced officials of Calcutta, appears now unaccountable. 
When the mystery was solved, however, by the electric telegraph on 
May 12, its agency alone, for which the Government was indebted to 
the foresight of Lord Dalhousie, enabled the governor-general not 
only to comprehend the extent of the calamity, but to 

make provision against it. He is blamed for having Rovernon 
been slow at first; but the reasons are so evident as to unjustly 
preclude blame. The attribute of prescience, indeed, 

was not possessed by him; but when the trouble came upon him, 
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his clear calm mind, and true, if slow, judgment, caused him tu 
rise immeasurably above all by whom he was surrounded. Henry 
Lawrence's telegram from Lukhnow on May 16 was 
not neglected; and while on the 14th the 35th Foot 
had been summoned from Burmah, on the 16th Lord Harris at 
Madras, and Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, were requested to 
send all the European troops at their disposal to Calcutta. The 
P. and O. mail-steamer took a message from the governor-general 
to Ceylon for reinforcements, and Lord Elgin and General Ash- 
burnham were called upon to spare every available soldier from 
the Chinese war. In addition to this, the hands of every com- 
mander and head civil officer in India were strengthened by powers 
to act on emergent occasions. The commander-in-chief, Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Colvin, and every other high official holding re- 
sponsible posts, and frequently men of lower degree, who had done, 
or were doing, good work, were cheered and encouraged by 
autograph letters, as men like to be cheered in times of great 
danger ; and considering all these acts, and many more, it is im- 
possible to deny to Lord Canning the possession and exercise of 
great determination and foresight. 
The execution of his measures were, however, not commensurate 
ea with his will; and the miserably slow progress of 
ay in 
tranamission driblets of men up the country was most disheartening. 
of Woops. Twenty European soldiers a day, sent off in carts from 
the end of the railway at Raneegunje, was not the way in which 
Cawnpoor and Lukhnow could be succoured. The 10th Foot at 
Dinapoor could not be spared, as they were watching three 
‘native regiments not yet disarmed. The 84th was detained at 
Calcutta for the same reason, as regarded the native troops at 
Barrackpoor; but Bengal was tranquil: and as all March and 
April had passed without an attempt to reinforce the upper pro- 
vinces, 80 also May; when, on the 20th, Lord Canning publicly 
thanked the 70th Native Infantry for volunteering for service at 
Dehly, but declined the offer of the Europeans of all nations in 
Calcutta to form a volunteer corps. 
On May 23, Colonel James Neill, with the Ist Madras Fusileers, 
arrived, and at once proceeded en route to Benares; 
and in ‘the first few days of June, the 64th Foot and 
Fasicera and 78th Highlanders were soon followed by the 35th Foot 
regimeut® =~ from Burmah. These regiments, as fast as they arrived, 
were sent on by the now better organised system of transit, which 
sometimes took 100 men a day, but was still too inefficient for 
the emergency; and till the river should fill, the steamers were 
next to useless, On June 12, the governor-general invited the 
Europeans of Ualcutta to form a volunteer corps, as they had pre- 
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viously offered to do—a request which was responded to cheerfully, 
and promoted a sense of security which had long been wanting. 
On the 14th, Brigadier Hearsey disarmed the native regiments at 
Barrackpoor, which had shown decided symptoms of mutiny ; 
whereupon, notwithstanding the cool, staunch bearing of the 
governor- general, a panic, disgraceful in many respects, panic at 
pervaded Calcutta, which it is almost shameful to re- Calcutts 
cord. Next day, however, under the pressure of his Council, 
Lord Canning passed an act of severe restriction upon Restrictions 
the press, which no doubt aggravated the alarm which ° ‘ press. 
the measure was intended to suppress, and for which the imprison- 
ment of theex-King of Oudh in Fort William was a poor equivalent. 
On the 17th, Sir Patrick Grant and Brigadier-General Henry Have- 
lock reached Calcutta, and on the 28rd the latter proceeded to 
join Colonel Neill at Allahabad. 

At the station of Secrole, near Benares, were the 13th Irregular 
Cavalry, a regiment of Sikhs, and the 37th Native watiny at 
Infantry ; and to check them were three guns manned Benares 
by Europeans and 150 of the 10th Foot. On June 3, Colonel Neill 
arrived, with sixty of his men, and the disarming of the 87th was 
determined upon. As the combined force of Europeans and Sikhs 
were moving down upon them, the 37th flew to arms, and fired 
irregularly; but the Sikhs, hitherto unsuspected, now fired upon 
the Europeans, and then with the Irregular Cavalry broke and 
fled. The mutiny was, however, quelled; and the Rajah of 
Benares, Réo Narrdin Singh, and Soorut Singh, a Sikh chieftain, 
who was a state prisoner, proved by their fidelity and assistance 
to Mr. Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. Gubbins, the 
magistrate, that order could be maintained even among the ex- 
citable and fanatical population of the city. The exertions and 
bearing of the civil officers of Benares, at this juncture one of the 
most dangerous spots in India, were beyond all praise. 

On June 6, the Sikh detachment at Jounpoor rose, shot down 
their officers, and plundering the treasury they were satiny at 
guarding, made off into the country. At Azimgurh, %°2Pocr. 
which the civilians had deserted, Mr. Venables, an indigo planter 
of much local influence, maintained order in a manner most 
creditable to himself and beneficial to Government ; and on the 9th, 
Benares and its neighbourhood being tranquil, Neill set out for 
Allahabad, with forty men of his corps, and reached the wei reaches 
great fortress on the llth. He found the place in- Allababsd. 
vested on the land side by swarms of the rebels, and its only 
defenders some European invalids from Chunar, and Brasyer's 
Sikhs; but Sikhs in Neill’s eyes found no favour after the Benares 
affair, and he quietly put them out of the fort. Subsequently these 
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Sikhs earned his confidence by their good behaviour in clearing 
the villages around of rebels, and were of material use in the 
advance to Cawnpoor; and had it not been for a severe visitation 
of cholera, the admirably effected occupation of Allahabad would 
Advanceon have been attended with no material loss. Every en- 
Cawnpour by deayour was now made to march upon Cawnpoor, but 
Havelock. the tardy arrival of the men prevented this until June 30, 
when 400 of the Fusileers and 300 Sikhs, with two guns, marched 
under Major Renaud. 

On the same day General Havelock arrived, and on July 7, a 
column set out under his own command, to avenge the butchery 
at Cawnpoor, which it bad been too late to prevent. To the 
last, Neill and Havelock had clung to the hope that the garrison 
of the intrenchment would be able to hold out; but the news which 
hed arrived before the column could march, had extinguished 
hope. 

Havelock’s column, including Renaud’s force, consisted of about 
Incidents otf 2,000 men, European and Sikhs, a company of Royal 
themarch. Artillery, and fifty horse, of whom twenty were English 
officers and gentleman under Captain Barrow. On the 10th he 
received news that the Sepoy regiments from Bithoor were advanc- 
ing; and making two forced marches, he joined Renaud near 
Futtehpoor on the 12th. Without having time to rest the men, he 
found himself obliged to attack the enemy, about 4,000 strong, 
with twelve guns. The Sepoys did not await his advance, but 
scared by the execution of the Enfield rifles, fled, abandoning their 
guns ; and want of cavalry alone prevented the action from being 
more decisive ; but not one English soldier had been lost. On the 
15th, crossing the bridge at Pandoo Nuddee, after a sharp combat, 
in which he lost Major Renaud and twenty-five men, but took 
four guns from the enemy, Havelock found himself on the 16th 
opposed by 5,000 Sepoys, under, it was said, the command of the 
Nana himself, strongly posted in a succession of villages. The 
odds were very heavy against the English force; but village after 
village was carried by the men of each regiment in turn, without 
a check, and the whole of the rebel army were driven from their 
position, fleeing into Cawnpoor, and leaving seven guns and 250 
dead behind them. The English force had lost eight killed and 
eighty-elght wounded, or disabled by sunstroke. 

It was impossible to ‘do more, for the evening was closing in: and 
es the men, weary and hungry, lay down to rest near the 

avelock ° 
reaches great parade-ground of the station. They had heard 
Cawnpoor. ‘again, as they marched up, of the destruction of 
Wheeler's garrison; but also that more than a hundred English 
people were still in confinement. Would they have the glory and 
the happiness of rescuing them P 
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Alas no! After the defeat on the Pandoo Nuddee on the 15th, 
it was debated by the Nana and Azim Oolla whether |. os 
the remainder of the prisoners should not be put to the English 
death ; and on its being decided that this course alone, °"*°"*™ 
as at Jhansy, would prevent further advance, they were all brutally 
destroyed on the 16th, some by shot, some by sword-cuts; while 
there is no doubt that many who survived wounds for a while, 
and little children, were thrown alive into the well which received, 
by most accounts, 210 bodies. Early on the 17th, Havelock’s 
brigade marched into the station, and soon reached the scene of 
massacre. What was seen there, in all its sickening horror, need 
not be described again; but was it marvellous that the mournful 
blood-stained relics, the little shoes and scraps of clothing, the 
deep well filled with fresh dead—caysed every British soldier to 
make an inward vow of revenge, which to the last was sternly 
fulfilled ? Over that well, now enclosed by a rich Gothic screen, 
stands an angel in marble, with folded wings and crossed arms, an 
emblem of the rest of the dead beneath, who await the Lord’s 
coming. 

Havelock did not delay at Cawnpoor. Reinforced by Neill with 
200 men, and the party which had come up in the pyreocns 
steamer, he marched to Bithoor on the 19th, blew up operations. 
the magazine, and burned the palace, but found no enemy ; and, 
returning to Cawnpoor, left Neill, now brigadier-general, in com- 
mand of the station, and crossed over intoOudh. How yeinat 
Neill did his work there, restoring confidence, re-esta- C*™>Poor. 
blishing the administration, and punishing rebels—making the 
worst of them clean up the blood of the murdered prisoners, and 
while he protected the well disposed, became a terror to evil-doers— 
how piles of plundered effects were, as it were, laid at his feet, does 
not require repetition ; but Havelock’s progress needs to be followed. 
On the 29th, he advanced from Mungulwar towards Lukhnow, and 
beat the enemy at Oondo; but from disease, sunstroke, pavetock's 
and casualties in action, he had lost 150 men in one *vance 
march, and he returned to his camp and awaited re- Lukhnow. 
inforcements from Neill. Again, on August 4, with 1,300 men and 
thirteen guns, he advanced, and met the enemy, 20,000 strong, at 
Busherat Gunj, and, nothing daunted by numbers, attacked and 
defeated him; but advance was impossible, for cholera and dysentery 
were fast striking down his men. He therefore again retired to 
Mungulwar, and on the 13th, finding it impracticable ye returns 
to force the thirty-six miles of road to Lukhnow with  “#wnpoor. 
the troops at his disposal, he recrossed the Ganges, in time to save 
Neill from some inconvenience : for, encouraged by the weakness of 
his force, the rebel troops had gathered round him in considerable 
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numbers. On the 15th, they had advanced close to the canton- 
ment, where they were attacked by Neill and driven off, and the 
Comhatat ay after, a heavy body of them, drawn up near Bithoor, 
BED Or: was engaged by Havelock, and routed; but there was 
no cavalry to pursue. Henceforth the brigade at Cawnpoor was 
not molested; but by sickness and casualties it had been re- 
duced to little more than 700 able men, and it was evident that 
considerable reinforcements must arrive ere» Lukhnow could be 
relieved. 

The progress of the relieving detachments was, however, delayed 
Mutiny at 4‘ by events at and near Dinapoor, where, on July 25, three 
Dinspoor. native regiments—the 7th, 8th, and 40th—mutinied, and 
succeeded in leaving the station unopposed. To the last General 
Lloyd, who commanded them, had believed in the good faith of 
these men, and refused to disarm them. The mutineers crossed the 
Soane, plundered Arrah, and, joined by Kéer Singh, a Zemindar who 
eer had rebelled, attacked a house in which sixteen Eng- 
defenceat_ lishmen with fifty Sikh police had taken refuge and 
iia fortified. The defence of this position forms a most 
interesting episode of the war: and it is satisfactory to record that 
the services of Mr. Boyle, an engineer, who had fortified the house, 
and conducted the defence, have been recognised by his admission 
to the Order of the Star of India. An attempt to relieve the 
besieged party, made from Dinapoor by a detachment of the 10th 
and 37th Foot, was attended with serious loss, owing to incautious 
proceedings, and forced to retire; and the fate of the Englishmen 
appeared inevitable, when, collecting such men as were available, 
Major Vincent Eyre, of the Artillery, formed a small field force, 
with which he defeated the rebels, with severe loss, on August 2, 
and on the 3rd had the satisfaction of releasing the gallant men 
who had so bravely defended themselves. 

Meanwhile extensive reinforcements of English soldiers had 
Arrivalot  2e0ched Calcutta: Sir Colin Campbell had arrived as 
Sir Colin commander-in-chief, Sir James Outram had come up as 
compel. far as Allahabad, and, on September 16, he had joined. 
Haveloek and Neill with 1,400 men. Outram was the senior 
a officer and might have assumed the command; but he 
nadvanceon generously waived his rank, and acted only as civil 
tuennew. commissioner. On the 19th and 20th, 2,500 English 
soldiers crossed the Ganges, and on the 2lst encountered the 
rebel army, which was sharply put to flight, losing four guns, 
taken by Outram at the head of the volunteer cavalry; and on 
the 23rd, a much superior force was attacked at the Alumbigh, 
near Lukhnow, routed, and pursued almost to the city. On the 
24th, General Havelock gave his men rest before the final struggle, 
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which he saw would be severe, and on September 25, Neill 
leading, the defences of Lukhnow were attacked. These consisted of 
at least two miles of narrow lanes, streets, and massive buildings, 
defended with skill and desperation, and the fire poured upon the 
assailants was tremendous; but they were never checked, and as 
the evening closed, the victors, and those they rescued, Rescue of 
had clasped hands, thanking God that deliverance ‘b+ sarrison. 
had been effected. Such a combat had necessarily caused heavy 
loss, and the killed, wounded, and missing were 464 men; among 
them, to the grief of the whole army, and of the English nation, 
the gallant James Neill met his death from a chance pose of 
shot almost at the entrance of the British position, and Colne! Nell. 
in the moment of victory. There had been few men more popular 
in the army, and few, if any, whose real military skill and dashing 
bravery inspired more confidence, or were more deeply respected. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OPERATIONS AT DEHLY AND CURRENT EVENTS, SEPTEMBER 10 
NOVEMBER, 1857. 


BEForE Havelock was able to make his final endeavour to reach 
Lukhnow, the siege of Dehly was in active progress. tne siege ot 
As had been previously stated, it was opened in reality Yb’: 

on September 7; for what preceded it was simply retention of 
position. The ground between the British position on the ridge 
and the city was first cleared as much as possible of walls and 
buildings during several days of constant skirmishing. Between 
the 7th and 11th, three batteries of heavy and one of light guns _ 
had been constructed and armed, in spite of the furious musketry 
fire from the walls of Dehly ; and fifty guns poured shot 
and shell against the curtains between the water and 
the Kashmere bastions, without cessation, day or night. It was 
acknowledged by all that the rebel defenders did gonanct of 
their utmost in never flinching from the fire, oven ‘he rebels. 
after all their guns were disabled and dismounted; maintaining 
an unceasing discharge of musketry, making sallies on the works, 
and endeavouring with their cavalry to force the rear of the 
position. By the 13th, the massive walls were reduced to ruin, 
and at night, Greathed, Home, Lang, and Medley, proaches aro 
officers of the Engineers, crept to the foot of the practicable. 
breaches, and returned safely, reporting them practicable. There 
was no time for delay, which was desired by none; for every 
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day’s skirmishing and protection of the batteries only decreased 
stormof the number of effective soldiers and swelled the list of: 
Deuly: non-effectives, now over 8,000 men. At three in the 
morning of September 14, three assaulting columns had formed 
in the trenches. One, under Brigadier Nicholson, 1,000 strong, 
was to storm the breach of the Kashmere bastion; the second, 
under Brigadier Jones, 850 strong, that of the water bastion; and 
the third, 950 strong, under Colonel Campbell, to attack the 
Kashmere gate, when it should be blown down—in all, 2,800 
men. Other columns were formed for reserve and for attack 
upon the suburb of Kissengunj, and, with the exception of a 
trifling force left to protect the camp, the whole of the Bntish 
troops were employed. At the main breach, as the counterscarp 
had not been blown in, the dry ditch, eighteen feet deep, was 
formidable obstacle under the furious fire opened upon the 
stormers ; but it was crossed, the wall beyond climbed, and in a 
few minutes the breach was won. 

At the Kashmere gate the powder-bags were laid by Lien- 
The Kash. tenants Home and Salkeld of the Engineers, with a party 
mere gate. of volunteers for this desperate service, of whom the 
two foremost were shot dead as they laid the bags. Salkeld was 
wounded in two places as he tried to fire the train, and Sergeant 
Burgess, who took the match from him, was also shot dead as 
he applied it: but the explosion followed, and the bugler of the 
52nd, attached to the party, sounding the advance, the stormes 
rushed in over the ruins of the just fallen gate, and carried all 
before them. But Dehly was not yet won. As the various columns 
advanced into the city, they were met by an unceasing and 
deadly fire from terraced houses, from massive buildings and 
mosques, and in an attempt to storm a narrow street which led 
peath o¢ 2 the Burn bastion, the gallant John Nicholson was 
Brigadier struck down by what proved to be a mortal wound 

' After a vain attempt to carry the great Jumma moaque, 
the wearied troops rested on the ground they had won. 

Outside the walls, the right attack, under Major Reid, had failed: 
Fallnreot 8nd the Kashmere contingent lost their guns, Major Reid 
right attack. being badly wounded. The columns retired to the 
ridge, but their retreat had been bravely covered by the cavalry 
under Hope Grant, and three of the rebels’ guns in Kissengun}, 
which had done much execution, were spiked. All the northern 
ramparts, from the church to the Kabool gate, had been cleared 
of the enemy, and thirty-seven guns had been taken; but the 
loss had been very severe, in 280 killed and 1,170 wounded, 
Operations in 22d many of the enemy’s strongest positions remained 
the city. intact. Early next day these were shelled by the 
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mortars which had been brought up; and the magazine having 
been breached, was stormed and taken. It contained 170 guns, 
many of the largest calibre, which might now be employed against 
the enemy; but the mortars were doing their work effectively 
upon the palace and other positions, the rebel fire manifestly 
slackened, and the English line of attack, carefully maintained and 
supported during the 17th and 18th, advanced steadily through 
the city. 

On the 19th, the Burn bastion, the strongest point of the rebel 
defences, was surprised and carried, and on the morning of the 
20th, the Lahore gate and Garstin bastions followed. Hodson, 
with his horse, finding the Dehly gate open, made his way to the 
Jumma Musjid unopposed, and shortly afterwards the qe naiace 
gates of the palace were forced open, and the last occupied 
stronghold captured; but it was unoccupied, except by some 
wounded Sepoys, and a few fanatics who had retreated into it and 
there met their doom. General Wilson had ordered no quarter to 
be given to men with arms in their hands; but beyond rebels, 
it was a joyful consideration of the victors, that amidst all the 
plunder, devastation, and, at one time, drunkenness, of the troops, 
who had fallen upon stores of liquors purposely placed in their 
way, no women or children, and few, if any, of the peaceable 
inhabitants and traders of the populous and wealthy possession 
city had suffered. The capture of Dehly had occupied °! Peh’y- 
six days of hard fighting in narrow streets and at every dis- 
advantage ; but the triumph had been complete, and not a rebel 
soldier remained alive in it. Alone, and as Lord Canning happily 
expressed it in his proclamation, ‘ before a single soldier of the many 
thousands who are hastening from England to uphold prociama- 
the supremacy of the British power has set foot on “°™ 
these shores,’ Wilson’s army had achieved a success which, from 
the character and obstinacy of the resistance, was unparalleled in 
the history of India, and by few, if any, in that of war. 

Contrasting the utterly inadequate force with which Sir Henry 
Barnard invested Dehly with that which took it, the assistance 
undying glory of assistance rests upon Lord Lawrence, 7 Lewrence. 
Under the domination of his powerful will, Sikh levies, Goorkhas, 
the troops of Sikh rajahs and feudatories, the powerful siege-train, 
supplies, money, and English soldiers had successively reached the 
camp on the ridge, and one and all contributed to the result, while 
the dauntless bravery of English and native soldiers crowned all. 
But the cost in dead and disabled men had been heavy. From the 
beginning of the investment to the close of the siege and gngitsh 
storm of the city, 3,837 were killed, wounded, or disabled, !°*#¢* 
in the following proportions :—Europeans killed, 572; wounded, 
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1,566; missing, 13—total, 2,151. Natives killed, 440; wounded, 
1,229 ; missing, 17—total, 1,686. The rebels’ loss could never be 
estimated ; but their dead lay literally in heaps in some 
places, and the whole was necessarily very great. Those 
. that escaped broke into two bodies, one proceeding into the Doo&b, 
another along the line of the river Jumna. It was at first supposed 
Theking that they had taken the king with them: but on the 
brought 21st it was ascertained that he was at the tomb of the 
Hooméyoon's Emperor Hooméyoon, his ancestor, at a short distance 
from the city, and he was brought in with his family 
by Captain Hodson, and lodged in his own palace. Next day 
Hodson, taking a hundred of his own men, went again to the 
tomb, and seized two of the king's sons, and his grandson, in the 
midst of a crowd of armed retainers, who, overawed by his bearing, 
laid down their weapons; but as the princes proceeded in a native 
aks carriage to the city, it was surrounded near the gates 
soot & twoof by a threatening crowd, and anticipating an attempt at 
epee" rescue, Hodson shot both of them, and taking their 
bodies to the most public place in the city, they were exposed, as 
men who had caused the helpless English women and children to 
be murdered on May 11 and 12. Thus closed the terrible tragedy 
of Dehly, blood-stained from the earliest period of its foundation 
to the close of its greatness. 

With what eagerness the news of the final result was looked 
anxiety in f0F throughout India can hardly be expressed : and while 
Tudia regard the six days of fighting i in the city, and the apparently 

” slow progress made in its capture, could only be under- 
stood by those who estimated the nature of the warfare and were 
Effects of the 288ured of final success, there were many who yet feared 
MICEIY there might be failure, and dreaded the result. To all 
well-affected natives the news was as joyful as to the English ; to 
others it was a deathblow of hope. By it many a wavering 
chieftain was restrained from outbreak, for no prominent head to 
the rebellion now existed: and those who might have rejoiced in 
the chance of a new sovereignty of Debly refused the domination 
of mutinous Sepoys, without leaders, without any common bond 
of union, and without resources. Day by day the mighty power 
of England was becoming manifest in the arrival of fresh soldiers, 
and was aided not a little by the loyal demonstrations of native 
princes and people in every part of India. 

Two flying columns were at once dispatched from Dehly to 
Porsuitof pursue the mutineers and prevent them from making 
Desig; head in the country. That under Brigadier Greathed, 
Greathea’s. SWeeping down upon Allygurh, and dispersing and 
SUMR IEMs shattering every rebel band, was pursuing its way to 


The rebels. 
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Cawnpoor, when an urgent message from Mr. Reade at Agra 
met him at Hattras. Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant- gyents at 
governor of the north-western provinces, had died on 48" 
September 9, and for his successor, Colonel Fraser, Mr. Reade was 
officiating. While the English forces were occupied with Dehly, 
a considerable army of mutineers from Indoor, Gwalior, and other 
southern stations had assembled at Dhélpoor, on the Chumbul, 
hoping to be joined by the Gwalior contingent; but as yet it 
had not moved, for Sindia had been able to restrain it: the 
others could not remain inactive, and Agra, weakly defended, 
seemed an easy prey, and, could it be gained, would be a rallying 
point for all other bodies of mutineers now in the field. It was 
indeed fortunate the Dhélpoor rebels had not moved sooner; but 
Greathed, making a forced march, reached Agra on the morning 
of September 10, and as the men were resting, unaccoutred, a 
sharp fire was opened upon them from masked rebel guns. During 
the previous night, the rebel force, 7,000 strong, had marched 
from Dhélpoor with the intention of surprising the fort, | 0+ of the 
but were happily forestalled. The action was short rebels at 
but decisive; and with the loss of their twelve guns, ~ 

their camp, and 500 dead, the rebels were pursued by the cavalry 
and horse-artillery for five miles, when the weary troops could do 
no more, and the rebels, scattering themselves among the fields of 
tall maize, escaped. This essential service performed, the column 
marched on to Cawnpoor, which it reached on October 10. 

With a like success, another column from Dehly, under Briga- 
dier Showers, took the forts of Kanoud and Jhajur, and gnowers's 
cleared the country of all rebel bands and plunderers that °!0™. 
infested it, restoring order, and re-establishing the executive go- 
vernment. To the south, many spirited affairs had taken place, 
into the details of which it is needless to enter; but success had 
attended all, and the loyal Bombay troops bad at last _ 
struck in, beating a large body of rebels at Mundissoor Bombay 
in good style; and Brigadier Stuart, at Dhar, was doing ©" 
good service with the Malwah field force, part of which was com- 
posed of the cavalry and infantry of the Hyderabad contingent. 
During July and August, Colonel Davidson, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, had, with excellent judgment, assembled pyaeranea 
a strong brigade of the contingent at Mulkapoor in contingent. 
Berar; and throughout the subsequent campaigns no force ren- 
dered more able or gallant service than the Nizam’s contingent, 
which, composed as it was of the same elements in men as the 
Bengal army, and excited by the prevalent rumours and events, 
might, under inaction, have proved mutinous. 

The country now became, as it were, dotted with smaller 
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events and actions, as everywhere that they could be discovered 
Varied minor P2248 of rebels and mutineers were successively at- 
eventsand tacked. Near Azimgurh the Goorkhas of Jung Bahadoor 
combats of Nipal, led by Captain Boileaux and Mr. Venables, 
defeated a large body of the enemy on September 20. On Oc 
tober 2, Major English, with a wing of the 53rd and a few Sikhs, 
attacked a large rebel force at Chuttra and routed them, taking 
four English six-pounder guns, ten elephants, and all their camp- 
equipage, with 50,000 rupees in cash. On November 1, with part 
of the Naval Brigade and some detachments of English regi- 
ments, Colonel Powell attacked the Dinapoor regiments at K4jwah, 
and though he lost his life, the victory was won by Captain Peel, 
whose seamen here had their first brush with the enemy. All 
these movements and actions were, however, of secondary im- 
portance before the great combinations of Sir Colin Campbell, 
which were now in progress. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SECOND RELIEF OF LUKHNOW, AND FIELD OPERATIONS, 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1857. 


AFTER the first relief of the garrison of Lukhnow on Septem- 
ontram’, Der 25, Sir James Outram assumed the command. 
defenceot The rebel forces, so far from retiring from the city, 
TuKhnow- now pressed the siege more closely, with augmented 
numbers, and for the succeeding two months the defence rivalled 
that of the preceding. The details form an instructive lesson in 
the art of war, from the manner in which advantage was taken of 
every building and cover, however slight, and the inceasant 
mining and countermining against the native attack, which in 
Nativemines 2/8 respect was peculiarly ingenious and persevering. 
and counter- At the crisis at which the former relief took place, two 
wen mines had been carried under the very centre of the 
English position, which were fortunately discovered: and during 
the second defence General Outram records that shafts aggre- 
gating 200 feet in depth and 3,291 feet of ‘gallery,’ were executed 
by his troops. It had been impossible either to send away the 
sick and wounded of the previous siege, or to retire from Lukb- 
now; and though in some peril from the duration of the attack 
and shortness of provision, it was a happy circumstance that the 
position was maintained without the necessity of attempting to 
retire. 
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Meanwhile, reinforcements from England were arriving daily in 
Calcutta, and were forwarded consecutively to Cawn- peintorce 
poor, which was the point of rendezvous for all de- ™°"™ 
tachments and flying columns; and on November 9, Sir Colin 
Campbell advanced for the relief of General Outram to 
Buntara, on the Lukhnow road, where, on the 12th, and Campbell's 
afterwardson the 14th, he was joined by other troops and “vance. 
detachments, which brought up his force to about 5,000 men of 
all arms, with thirty guns. The daring feat of Mr. Kavanagh in 
carrying news from General Outram to Sir Colin through the 
rebel forces, is a well-known incident of the war, and met with a 
merited reward in the Victoria Cross and a handsome donation 
of 2,0002. 

On the 14th, the advance against the rebel positions began : and 
one after another they were carried at the point of the sdesiicie 
bayonet, the Sikhs and Punjibees vying with the against 
English soldiers for pre-eminence in the varied combats. ““""°™” 
The Sikunder Bagh, a large enclosure, strongly garrisoned by the 
enemy, was breached and stormed by the Highlanders, the 58rd 
Foot, and 4th Punjabees, when every soul found within it perished, 
and more than 2,000 of the enemy’s dead were afterwards taken 
out and buried. The day’s proceedings were wound up by the 
capture of the Shah Nujuf, a mosque, surrounded by a loopholed 
wall, where the Naval Brigade greatly distinguished themselves, 
bringing up their heavy guns, in the thick of the fire, close to 
the building. The capture of this position brought the assailants 
into communication with the garrison. The Mess-house, another 
fortified rebel post, was not carried till the afternoon of the 17th ; 
but the women, sick, and wounded, could not be removed till 
the 19th, when they all happily reached the Sikunder Bagh in 
safety. 

Next day the position, defended so nobly for six weary months, 
was evacuated under such admirable precautions that . iin 
the enemy, ignorant of the movement, continued firing of the British 
on it long after no one remained there. Sir Colin Camp- pete 
bell’s dispatch forms an eloquent record of the services performed by 
all, which were liberally rewarded by Government, by ,. ain 
honours, distinctions, and extra allowances. Considering Gampbelrs 
the severity of the fighting, the loss of the British force in “*™*“"’ 
the last movement was not heavy, in 122 killed and 414 wounded. 
That of the rebels could never be ascertained, but was believed to 
have been about 6,000: and it was mainly owing to Sir Colin’s care 
in not employing his men in assaults till the powerful artillery had 
done its work, that the comparatively small loss may be attributed. 
1t was no part of Sir Colin’s Campbell’s plan to attack the city 
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itself on this occasion. With the small force at his disposal, it 
would have been impossible to have done so with effect, and any 
partial operation was outof the question. On the 23rd, the whole 
Deathot Of the troops were safe at Dilkoosha, near the city, 
Havelock. where, on the 24th, the noble Sir Henry Havelock died 
from dysentery, and was buried at the Alumbigh. Here General 
Outram was left with 4,000 men, and on the 27th Sir Colin com- 
menced his return to Cawnpoor with a large convoy. He had 
only reached Bunnee, when sounds of a heavy cannonade in the 
direction of Cawnpoor induced him to push on, the more especially 
as he had not heard from General Windham, whom he had 
left with 2,000 men in charge of the entrenchment, for several 
days. 

The Gwalior contingent, heretofore neutral, and restrained by 
The Gwalior Sindia, though they had mutinied in June when several 
contingent § of their officers were shot by them, had at last marched 
to join the rebel forces under the Nana and his brother, Bala 
Sahib; and their united troops amounted to 20,000 men, with 
forty guns. The Gwalior contingent was one of the finest and 
most perfectly disciplined native levies in India, and among the 
rebel leaders, Tantia Tépee, a Mahratta Brahmin, but a soldier of 
singular ability, now appeared for the first time as a general. As 
the rebel forces advanced on Cawnpoor, General Windham went 
forth to meet them on the 26th, with about 1,200 men and twelve 
guns, and routed the first body he came up with, near the Pandoo 
Actionat ‘ Tiver; but he had evidently no conception of their en- 
Cawnpoor. tire numbers, and next day, finding himself outflanked, 
retired on his entrenchment in some confusion, losing the camp- 
equipage, which had been collected for the army, and much 
stores. The enemy now closed upon the entrenchment, gaining 
possession of the city of Cawnpoor, and it was only by severe 
fighting on the 28th that the entrenchment itself was pre- 
served from bombardment, while there was the utmost danger 
that the bridge of boats across the Ganges, by which alone Sir 
Colin Campbell’s force could gain Cawnpoor, would be destroyed. 
His hurried march forward, therefore, was an able stroke of 
generalship : and on the 29th and 30th the whole of the convoy 
and troops had safely reached their destination. 

There was no doubt that the English force at Cawnpoor had 
been handled unskilfully, while that of the rebels had been 
cleverly directed, and it was evident they must be driven from their 
position, which was every day becoming stronger; but till Sir 
Colin Campbell was free of all impediments and anxieties in re- 
gard to sick and wounded, he made no step in advance. All 
these were dispatched to Calcutta, with the garrison of Lukhnow, 
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by December 5, and on the 6th the enemy was’ attacked with in- 
finite spirit and resolution, the Naval Brigade winning ,,. omy 
fresh renown by the manner in which they moved and defeated at 
handled, as it was described, ‘like playthings, their ~""”°"" 
heavy 24-pounder guns. All the troops, combined and admirably 
led, routed the right wing of the enemy, taking seventeen guns, 
twenty-five waggons, and all their stores; and the pursuit, taken 
up by General Little, was continued for fourteen miles, Mean- 
while their left wing was attacked by General Mans- yanstea's 
field in the rear, and totally routed; and on the 7th ®cces. 
not a man of the great rebel army could be seen for miles around 
Cawnpoor. The British loss had been singularly small, in thirteen 
killed aud eighty-six wounded. 

Making sure of overtaking at least a portion of the rebels, who 
had made off to the ferry called Serai Ghat, twenty- ee 
five miles above Cawnpoor, Brigadier Hope Grant, after Hope Grant's 
discovering a large amount of treasure at Bithoor, ° 
pursued them with a brigade of 2,000 infantry and 500 cavalry. 
He found them on the 9th where he had expected, and gombat of 
won a complete victory, taking fifteen guns, and their *¢eré! Gna. 
waggons, much ammunition, and some standards ; while it is more 
surprising to relate that not one man of his force was even hurt: 
the rebels, on the contrary, sustaining heavy loss from a noble 
charge by the cavalry, the 9th Lancers and Sth Punjabees. In 
two actions the Gwalior contingent had lost thirty-two guns, the 
arm in which they had most prided themselves. 

The commander-in-chief was now free to undertake a general 
campaign against the rebels in Oudh and Rohilkhund. . | 
It was ably planned and as ably executed. Separate campaign 
columns under himself, Hope Grant, Seaton from Dehly, °°” 
and Walpole, cleared the country as far as Furrukabad, in the 
course of the month of December; and at Futtehgurh y,pou 
a brilliant victory over the rebel Nawab of that place combats 
was won by Colonel Kinleside, who took twelve guns and their 
waggons and stores from the enemy, who left 700 dead on the 
field and in their pursuit for seven miles. On the 27th, Colonel 
Seaton routed the enemy at Mynpooree, taking six guns: and in 
both these affairs the British loss was strangely small. 

At Lukhnow, Outram had not been idle. On December 22, 
he sallied out with two regiments at night, and routed o:ner opers- 
a body of rebels who had taken up a position on the “ns. 
Cawnpoor road; and on the 26th, Mahomed Hussein, a rebel 
leader, with 5,000 men, posted at Majowlee, was also defeated by 
Colonel Rowcroft. Jung Bahadoor of Nipél was advancing to 
co-operate with the British forces, with 10,000 Goorkhas from 
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his frontier; and’at Furrukabad were now collected 10,000 troops 
under the commander-in-chief. Elsewhere, before the close of 
the year, many districts had been cleared of rebels. The muti- 
neers of Dacca were perishing in the jungles of Bhootdn, to 
which they had retreated. In Sylhet, the last remnant of the 
84th Native Infantry had been destroyed by Captain Byng; and 
thus, eastward from Dinapoor, all was already safe and tranquil. 
In Central India, Saugor was held by the 3lst Native Infantry 
and 3rd Cavalry, both faithful to the last. Brigadier Stuart had 
routed, near Mundissoor, the rebel force, which was attacking 
Neemuch. Rewah, the spirited rajah of which was throughout 
faithful, had been purged of rebels by the gallant young political 
agent, Lieutenant Osborne. At Mhow, and Holkar’s Indoor, order 
had been completely restored: for on December 15, the three 
mutinous regiments there were disarmed. Thus, the future 
war was restricted to Oudh, Rohilkhund, and part of Bundel- 
khund; and for operations to the southward two columns under 
Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn) and Brigadier Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, were already in motion. 

Much retributive justice had been dealt out to prominent rebels. 
The Nawaéb of Jhajur, the Meer Nawéb, and other men of rank, 
taken in arms, were tried by commission, and hanged at Dehly. 
No mercy was shown in any case, either to great men or sub- 
ordinates : and all who were connected with murders or massacres, 
as at Dehly, were for the most part hunted down and executed. Yet, 
though the people of disaffected districts had already perished by 
thousands, the cry for more revenge, more blood—raised furiously 
in Calcutta, and repeated by the press of India almost without 
intermission for many months—still continued, and Lord Canning 
was assailed in India and in England by a hurricane of abuse, 
which was indeed hard to endure, but which passed over him 
unheeded. Time, and subsequent events, have done ample justice 
both to his motives and to his much-abused ‘clemency.’ While, 
at the outset, he endowed every person in authority with extra 
powers, he found, as the circle of rebellion and resistance nar- 
r8wed, and as almost indiscriminate slaughter was carried on, 
that restraint was needed, and he resolutely imposed it by his 
order on July 31. Real criminals were not the less brought to 
condign punishment; but the burning of suspected villages and 
indiscriminate slaughter of the people, were checked in time, and 
the pacification of disturbed districts and the establishment of 
order were rapidly effected. Even at Dehly, before the end of 
1857, most of the inhabitants had returned to their houses; 
trade and usual occupations had been resumed ; the fortifications 
had been saved from a wild cry that had gone out for their 
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destruction ; and little but the ruins of the bastions and breaches 
remained to tell of the fierce contest that had raged there. 
Lastly, the north-western provinces were separated from the 
regulation districts, and for the present placed under the able 
administration of Sir John Lawrence. 


CHAPTER VUL 
MILITARY OPERATIONS, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1858. 


On January 27, military commission, of which Colonel Dawes 
of the Bengal Artillery was president, assembled in the shia 
palace at Dehly, the scene of the glories and vicissitudes king of 

of the great imperial family for 330 years, for the trial > 

of Mahomed Bahddoor Shah, the last king. After twenty days’ 
proceedings, the king was found guilty of having ordered the 
murder of forty-nine Christians at Dehly; of waging war upon 
the British Government; and of exciting the people of India, by 
proclamations, to destroy the English. Sentence of death was 
recorded against him, but commuted into one of transportation. 
His favourite wife, Zeenut Mah&l, and his son Jumma Bukht, 
decided to accompany him, and they were eventually forwarded 
to Tounghoo in Burmah. In the state of existing feeling against 
the royal family, it might have gone hard with the queen if she 
had been put on her trial; but no prosecution was entered against 
her or her son. The commutation of sentence raised afresh the 
clamour against Lord Canning’s clemency, and in self-defence he 
reviewed, in a minute for the Court of Directors, all his own 
acts, in so admirable a spirit of fairness and justice to , 

the people of India at large, that his worst enemies Canning’ 
were silenced by his calm magnanimity. 

On January 2, the commander-in-chief, driving the rebels from 
its vicinity, became master of Furrukabad, and lay gventsof the 
there while Hope Grant routed them in Rohilkhund “™Pelsn. 
on the 27th, with his usual success. On the 12th, at Lukhnow, 
Sir James Outram defeated a very imposing attack upon his 
position at the Alumbagh, by an army of the rebels estimated at 
30,000 men, after a combat which lasted from sunrise till late 
in the afternoon; and on the 16th, a second, and even more 
desperate assault ‘from the same army met with a like result, 
The month of January passed away without any move on the part 
of the commandey-in-chief, for he had received orders from the 
governor-general, which directed an entire change in the plan of 
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his campaign; and it is to be regretted he was ever interfered 
with. In admirable good temper, however, Sir Colin made new 
arrangements and preparations for attacking Oudh, instead, as 
he had before determined, of first clearing Rohilkhund, and 
reserving Oudh for his final effort. Meanwhile, Brigadier Franks, 
driving the enemy before him, had advanced to the south-east 
frontier of Oudh, and joined Jung Bahadoor’s Goorkhas, thus com- 
pleting the cordon § in that direction. 

The Bombay column under Sir Hugh Rose, which had steadily 
Theeam- advanced into Central India, took possession of the 
puen strong fort of Ratgurh, and the road was thus opened 
for the relief of Saugor. Some alarm was caused by a partial 
mutiny of Madras troops at Nagpoor on January 18, which was, 
however, instantly suppressed by the remainder, and Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force was enabled to continue its march. Again, on Feb- 
ruary 21, General Outram was attacked by 20,000 men, the Bégum 
of Oudh being herself in the field: and repulsed them with a fearful 
carnage, losing, on his part, only nine men wounded. On the 23rd, 
Sir Hope Grant captured the town of Meefin Gunj, in the direc- 
tion of Lukhnow, taking six guns, and destroying 1,000 of the 
rebels, his own loss being only two killed and nineteen wounded ; 
Brigadier 90d on the 19th, Brigadier Franks, with his force of 
Franke 6,000, attacked the army of Mahomed Hussein Nazim, 

: estimated at 20,000 strong, near Chunda, and took six 
guns, and again at Waree, the same evening, putting him to 
flight. On the 23rd, out-manceuvring the enemy’s general, Franks 
again attacked his army, now 25,000 strong, with twenty-five 
guns, very strongly posted between Badshah Gunj and Sooltan- 
poor; and, turning his right flank by an admirable movement, 
routed the whole, want of cavalry alone preventing him from fol- 
lowing up his victory. As it was, twenty-one guns were captured, 
and nearly 2,000 of the enemy lay dead or wounded on the field. 
Again it is surprising to record that in the two days’ fighting 
General Franks had only lost two men killed and sixteen wounded. 
On March 1, General Franks brought his brilliant independent 
operations to a close by joining the general camp before Lukhnow. 

On February 20, the seamen of the ‘ Pearl’ frigate, under Cap- 
Thecam- tain Sotheby, joined by Colonel Rowcroft, with some 
mignin —_ Nipdlese levies, captured two forts near Fyzabad, taking 
continued. all the guns. On the 26th, after a sharp fight, Jung 
Bahadoor’s Goorkhas stormed the curiously strong fort of Beroze- 
poor, slaying all the defenders. On March 5, his troops, under 
General Khurruk Bahadoor, defeated and utterly routed the remains 
of Mahomed Hussein Nazim’s army at the Kandoo river, taking 
their only remaining gun, and slaying and wounding 600 of them. 
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These operations complete the affairs in Oudh during February, 
and considerably aided the plans of the commander-in-chief. 

To the south and west, Sir Hugh Rose, on February 10, drove 
the mutineers and rebels from the almost impregnable peceeian 
fort and position of Gurra Kéta, and soon afterwards Central 
defeated them at the pass of Muddunpoor, which they ee 
had disputed. General Roberts, now at the head of a column of 
6,000 men, was sweeping through Malwah in the direction of Kota. 
General Whitlock’s column from Nagpoor, long delayed there by 
want of draught cattle for his siege guns, was entering Bundel- 
khund; and in Rewah, Colonel Hinde and Captain Osborne, the 
political agent, had, unaided by regular troops, taken six forts, 
sixty-two guns, and completely established order in that princi- 
pality. 

The events of March were more important. Sir Colin Campbell’s 
arrangements were complete; he had conferred with 
the governor-general, who was now at Allahabad, and attsckon 
on the 2nd, with a noble army of 25,000 men, of which pierce 
hardly less than 16,000 were English troops, the largest number 
ever brought together in India, the second attack on Lukhnow 
commenced. It is impossible either to enumerate the various 
troops employed in the field, all now veterans, or to follow the 
operations in detail so admirably described in the official dis- 
patches, and in Mr. Russell's ‘ Diary’ and letters to the ‘Times.’ 
There was no doubt, from the strength of the defences, the number 
of the mutineers and rebels, and the obstinate character of the con- 
test, that the vast preparations of Sir Colin Campbell had been un- 
avoidable to ensure success ; and that it would have been bad policy 
in a political point of view to have run any risk of check or failure. 
The last of the siege-trains reached Lukhnow on the 4th, and the 
operations commenced in earnest. It was impossible to invest a 
city the circumference of which was twenty miles; but as the 
commander-in-chief states in his dispatch, ‘ some avenues of supply 
or relief might be closed.’ On the 6th, therefure, a pontoon-bridge 
of casks and rafts was thrown across the river Goomtee, and Sir 
James Outram, at the head of the lst Brigade, crossed, attack of 
with instructions to clear the defences north of the city, “#rcb 6 
and obtain the command of the two great bridges. By this opera- 
tion, which involved some severe fighting in the capture of several 
important positions, the enemy’s first line was turned by the 9th, 
when the Martiniére was stormed by the 42nd, 53rd, and 90th 
Foot, under Lugard and Hope; and the 42nd Highlanders and 4th 
Punjab Rifles following, cleared the line of outward defences, by 
which time Sir James Outram had established himself to the 
north of the lron Bridge. 
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Early on the 11th, a great block of buildings in the second line 
Conttruea OF: the defence, called the Bégum Kéthee, was stormed 
attackson and taken by the 98rd Highlanders, the 4th Punjabees, 
positions’ and 1,000 Goorkhas, led by Brigadier Adrian Hope, 
and upwards of 500 of the enemy’s dead were afterwards buried. It 
was, in fact, the key of the enemy’s position, and was gallantly but 
Arrival of‘ {ruitlessly defended. On this day, also, Jung Bahadoor 
oder jung arrived, with 9,000 Goorkhas and twenty-four guna, 

oor, and was allotted a post on the canal covering the loft 
attack. On the 14th, the ImAmbfra position was carried by 
assault, and Brasyer’s Sikhs, pressing on, gained the Kaiser Bagh, 
and thus the third line of defence was penetrated. Next day, 
crossing the river by a pontoon-bridge, Outram took the Iron 
Bridge in reverse, and captured it ; and pursuing his course through 
the Muchee Bhowéan and the Im&mbara, reached the residency. 
So far the city was captured; but most of the rebels had been 
able to escape by the various outlets. The Queen of Oudh, Huzrut 
Mahal, still, however, held the Moosee Bagh, a large palace with 
enclosed gardens about it, with 7,000 men; and the fanatic 
Concluding Moulvee of Fyzabad remained in the heart of the city 
operations. with his adherents. These bodies were successively 
attacked, the Moosee Bagh on the 19th by Sir James Outram, 
who drove out the enemy with heavy loss, but did not succeed in 
capturing the queen ; the Moulvee’s position by Sir Edward Lugard 
on the 21st, with a similar result. 

As on other occasions, Sir Colin Campbell had carefully pro- 
Triftng tected his troops by artillery,-of which he had a great 
British loss. preponderance ; and the loss during the whole of the 
operations amounted to only 127 killed and 505 wounded—a 
marvellous contrast indeed with the results of battles under Lord 
Gough. Among the officers killed was the brave Captain Hodson, 
Death of sir the hero of a hundred combats ; and Captain Sir William 
William Peel. Peel, of the ‘Shannon,’ the dashing leader of the Naval 
Brigade, having been severely wounded, was recovering when he 
Loss ofthe Was attacked by small-pox, and died on April 27. OF 
enemy. the enemy, upwards of 3,000 were buried, but of their 
loss in wounded no account could ever be gained. When victory 
nurderot ad attended the British arms in November, Lukhnow 
English, was the acene of a fresh tragedy in the murder, under 
in Lukhnow. the orders of the fanatic Moulvee, of nineteen persons, 
some of them English ladies. They were taken out of their prison 
Reacneot and shot by a party of the 71st Native Infantry. The 
two ladies. only survivors, the widow of Captain Orr, and the sister 
of Sir Mountstuart Jackson, were rescued on the 16th by Captains 
McNeil and Boyle, with a party of Goorkhas, who had been guided to 
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them by a friendly native, a feat which formed one of the many 
romantic episodes of the capture of the great city. On the 23rd, 
General Grant overtook a large body of fugitives on the road to 
Seetdpoor, captured their guns, and routed them with heavy loss ; 
and this affair brought the present military operations |... 
toaclose. The rebels had indeed been driven out of cleared of 
Lukhnow, but they were to be the occasion of many a nee 
spirited combat before peace was restored to Northern India. 

The change in the plan of the commander-in-chief directed by 
the governor-general has been previously noticed, and 9 tons 
as had been expected, the rebels had now united for the against 
most part at Bareilly, where Khan Bahédoor Khan held “7 
sway, and as yet had not been molested. He was supported by 
the fanatical Mahomedans; but, from his oppressive conduct, the 
Hindoos of the province were already sighing for the return of 
their old masters, the English. With Khan Bahddoor yeagersot 
Khan were now Prince Ferdéze of Dehly, the Bégum of ‘he rebeliton. 
Oudh, the fanatic Moulvee, and the Nana of Bithoor. 

For operations in Rohilkhund, three columns were employed 
under Generals Seaton, Walpole, and Jones. Ata place campaten in 
called Rodamow, on April 14, during a rash assault Robilkbund. 
upon a petty fort, which occasioned a greater loss of men than 
many a general action, the gallant young Brigadier- neatn ot 
General Adrian Hope was killed, amidst the regret of Brisndier- 
the whole army. On the 23rd, Walpole beat the rebels Adrian Hope. 
handsomely at Sirsa, taking ten guns—a victory which left their 
bridge and the road to Bareilly open. Sir Colin Campbell was 
now advancing from Cawnpoor; and having joined Walpole, 
marched on Bareilly by way of Shahjehénpoor; while Jones’s 
column, driving in the rebels’ posts, approached the city from the 
opposite direction, on May 5, as Sir Colin’s army was coming up. 
The object of the combined movement was to allow no one to 
escape. As it neared the city, the head of Sir Colin’s advanced 
column was furiously attacked by a band of fanatics, sword in 
hand : but they were all bayonetted on the spot, to the number of 
133. On the 6th, the heavy guns opened on the city, narety 
which was speedily taken, with all its magazines and ‘ken the 
stores; but the rebel leaders had effected their escape, °P+ 
The Moulvee now turned back upon Shahjehénpoor, where a 
weak force had been left; and a reinforcement under Brigadier 
Jones, which followed the enemy, had much ado to hold its own, 
obliging Sir Colin himself to hasten to its assistance on the 18th, 
when the rebels made off beyond the frontier of Oudh. 

Sir E. Lugard’s column from Lukhnow was directed against 
the rebel Koer Singh, who was still active in Bahar and the 
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districts about Oudh. He was pursued from place to place by 
ia Brigadier Douglas, suffering much loss, and being him- 
Lugard’s self wounded; but, on April 23, he turned upon a 
operations. ‘small force under Captain Le Grand from Arrah, and 
defeated it in a manner which caused much animadversion on its 
commander; when Douglas taking up the pursuit, chased the 
rebels into the jungles beyond, where, throughout June, a moat 
harassing warfare was carried on; nor was it till the lapse of 
several months that the district was left in peace. 

The manner in which the rebels contrived to re-unite in large 
bodies dumng May and June surprised the British 
May and commanders, On June 12, General Hope Grant was 
obliged to march from Lukhnow to Nawébgunj for 
the attack of 16,000 men, who had collected there; and after a 
sharp combat, the enemy was routed, with the loss of six’ guns 
and some 600 men left dead on the field. Shortly afterwards, 
however, their leader, the Moulvee, was killed in an attack upon 
a fort belonging to the Rajah of Powain, which proved to be a 
severe loss to the rebel cause. Mahomed Hassan tried to supply 
his place, and scattered bodies of rebels collected round him in 
the Gérukpoor district ; but on June 9 and 18 they were beaten 
and dispersed by Colonel Rowcroft’s small force of soldiers, sailors, 
and Goorkhas, and were not allowed to re-unite. 

Many attempts were made by bands of rebels, driven out of the 
upper provinces and now become banditti, to penetrate into the 
Ksastern Gangetic districts ; but they found themselves everywhere 
opposed and routed by the moveable columns watching these pro- 
vinces; not, however, without several desperate conibata—that 
with a small body of sailors encamped near the town of Chaibasaa, 
in which for the first time the Koles of Singhbhoom took part with 
the rebels, and fought with much resolution, being the most re- 
markable. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AND EVENTS IN CENTRAL INDIA AND 
THE DECCAN, 1868. 


No portion of the war against the mutineers and rebels was 
SirHugh  CazTied on with more brilliant spirit and success than 
Rore's the operations of Sir Hugh Rose, with his army of 

ps" Bombay troops and the Hyderabad contingent. The 
military operations in Oudh and Rohilkhund had been conducted 
in an open and well-peopled country ; those of Sir Hugh Rose, on 
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the contrary, were for the most part in one of the most rugged 
portions of India, the jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the 
Vindhya range, and Bundelkhund, the population of which had 
defied, for several hundred years, the continued efforts of the 
Mahomedan emperors. Having relieved Saugor on February 3, 
Sir Hugh marched towards Jhansy, which had not as yet been 
molested, and in which city the Ranee had fully established her 
authority. His success at the pass of Muddunpoor has been pre- 
viously noticed. On March 17, Chandéree was captured by the 
First Brigade; and on the 28rd, Sir Hugh invested snansy 
Jhansy, one of the strongest fortresses in Upper India. ‘veste?- 
The siege operations had hardly commenced, when Tantia Topee 
and the Rajah of Banpoor, with an army of 20,000 men, advanced 
to the Ranee’s assistance; and on March 31, their signal—an 
immense bonfire—that they had crossed the Betwah, was saluted 
by the fort batteries. Without slackening the siege attack, Sir 
Hugh took possession, during the night, of the road leading from 
the Betwah river towards Jhansy, with about 1,200 pene ot the 
men of all arms, of whom nearly 700 were English Betw)- 
soldiers. The numerical odds against him were immense, but the 
issue was a magnificent success. As the rebels advanced, before 
daylight, on April 1, they were met by Sir Hugh, peteat of tue 
totally defeated, and pursued for nine miles across the '¢vel*. 
Betwah, losing 1,500 men with eighteen guns and all their military 
stores. 

This defeat cut off all hope of succour to the Ranee. Most of 
the guns of the fort had been silenced, and by April 2 grorm of 
a practicable breach had been effected. She had made J>#sv- 
negotiations for surrender, but the terms she offered were inadmis- 
sible with reference to the murders she had caused to be perpe- 
trated in June; and on the 3rd, the breach was stormed with perfect 
success, and a lodgment made in the city. During ggcape ot 
the night, the Ranee contrived to evade the outposts, the Ranee. 
and fled on horseback, with a small escort of her cavalry. She was 
pursued for twenty miles, but finally escaped into the jungles. Next 
morning, the final attack on the citadel and town was oe 
made. So complete was the cordon about the walls, that ken 
none of the rebels escaped, and 5,000 of them perished ; Great toss of 
for in memory of the past events, no quarter was given or eras: 
asked for. The whole British loss amounted to thirty-eight killed 
and 215 wounded. It is satisfactory to record, that the famishing 
women and children were fed by the English soldiers from their 
own rations, and afterwards supported by Sir Hugh Rose with the 
grain found in the fort. 

Some days elapsed in resting the men of the force, who, under 
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constant hard work and the fierce heat which prevailed, had become 
thoroughly exhausted: but fresh laurels were in store for them. 
The Ranee of Jhansy had joined Tantia Tépee at Kalpy, where 
the rebel army had again concentrated, to the number of 20,000 
men, and had thrown up entrenchments about the town of Koonch. 
Here, on May 7, they were attacked by Sir Hugh; who, piercing 
Rattleot -—« their strong line of defence in the centre, forced them 
Koonch. to retire, which they did in good order, until pursued 
by the cavalry and horse-artillery their ranks were shattered, and 
the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, which had mutinied 
at Jubbulpoor in September, killed almost to a man. 
Nine guns were taken, with all their stores and ammunition, and 
600 Sepoys were slain on the field ; the number of wounded being, 
as usual, impossible to ascertain. It was hopeless to do more on 
account of the heat, which affected alike victors and vanquished. 
The men had marched and fought for sixteen hours with the 
thermometer at 115° in the shade, but the rebels were neverthe- 
Trifing less pursued for eight miles. Sir Hugh Rose, on this 
English lose. day, had four successive attacks of sunstroke, and was 
recovered with difficulty, and forty-six men were stricken down ; 
but only five were killed, and twenty-six wounded, in the action. 

The rebel forces rallied again at Kalpy, a strong fort on the 
Attackon vummna, and now amounted to 15,000 men; and on 
Kalpy. May 19, supported by a column from Cawnpoor under 
Colonel Maxwell, and another from the northward under Colonel 
Riddell, the place was attacked. On the 20th, the rebel army 
made a spirited sally upon Sir Hugh’s force, but were beaten back. 
On the 22nd, being between a double fire, they again attacked Sir 
Hugh’s troops, and were only driven into the town after an obstinate 
combat, suffering very heavily under the charges of cavalry and 
Aseauito¢ the guns of the horse-artillery. All that night, Kalpy 
Kalpy. was cannonaded by Maxwell, and early on the morning 
of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Rose’s troops advanced to assault the town 
in two columns; but they encountered no resistance, for the 

tureop enemy had fled, and the whole of the great rebel arsenal 
the rebel was taken possession of, Here were found fifty guns, 

_____ With an immense quantity of stores, powder and am- 
munition, Nor did the rebels escape free: followed by the 
cavalry under Gall, and guns under Lightfoot, the pursuit was 
maintained, the Sepoys were cut down by hundreds, and every 
gun they possessed brought into camp. 

Supposing that the labours of the Central India field force had 
Bir Hogb come to an end, Sir Hugh Rose issued an order which 
Psiapll is too remarkable to be omitted. ‘Soldiers!’ wrote 
order. Sir Hugh, ‘you have marched more than a thousand 


Rout of the 
rebels. 
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miles, and taken more than a hundred guns. You have forced 
your way through mountain passes and intricate jungles, and 
over rivers; you have captured the strongest forts and beat the 
enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you met him; you 
have restored extensive districts to the Government, and peace 
and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyr- 
anny and rebellion; you have done all this, and you have never 
had acheck. I thank you with all my sincerity for your bravery, 
your devotion and your discipline. When you first marched, I 
told you, that you, as British soldiers, had more than enough of 
courage for the work which was before you, but that courage 
without discipline was of no avail; and I exhorted you to let 
discipline be your watchword. You have attended to my orders, 
In hardships, in temptations and in dangers you have obeyed your 
general, and you have never left your ranks. You have fought 
against the strong, and you have protected-the rights of the weak 
and defenceless, of foes as well as friends. I have seen you, in the 
ardour of combat, preserve and place children out of harm’s way. 
This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is this which has 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the 
waters of the Jumna, and establishes without doubt that you 
will find no place to equal the glory of your arms.’ The whole 
campaign, indeed, formed an exploit never surpassed in Indian 
warfare, and by few in the history of war. 

But the labours of the force were not yet over. After his defeat at 
Koonch, Tantia Tépee had proceeded secretly to Gwalior, qantis ropee 
which was fixed as the next rallying point of the rebel 4t @walior. 
army, and organised a conspiracy against Sindia, to be supported by 
the rebel troops as they should arrive. It was discovered by the 
Maharajah and his minister, Dinkur R&o, who advised a defensive 
policy till the arrival of British troops from Agra; but ,.. a. 
Sindia, eager to strike a blow at his faithless contingent attacks 
and their comrades, and considering them to have lost ““" ” 
organisation and spirit by the defeats they had endured—relying 
also on his household troops, whom he believed faithtul—attacked 
the enemy at Barragaom on June 1, with 8,000 men and twenty- 
four guns. The result was unfortunate; Sindia’s troops either 
joined the rebel forces, or returned to camp, and his |... 4. 
army melted away, leaving him with a comparatively serted by his 
small escort. His special bodyguard, indeed, fought “"” 
with their old Mahratta spirit, and suffered heavily ; but it was 
impossible to rally the rest, and equally so to return to Gwalior. 
Sindia therefore rode off in the direction of Dhélpoor, . 
on the Agra road, where, after providing for the safety occupted by 
of the Baiza Bye and the Ranees, Dinkur Rao joined ae 
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him in the evening. (walior, with all its guns, stores, and trea- 
sure, was now lost. Means of re-equipment of the rebel forces were 
xina sarin 2™Ple, and speedily used ; and the Nana Sahib of Bithoor 
proclaimed was proclaimed Péshwah. Six months’ pay was issued 
Peshwah- to the troops, and thus, as it were, a new army of 18,000 
men, with all the famous Gwalior artillery, rose out of the rains 
of the old, more powerful in resources that its predecessors. 

When this astounding news reached Sir Hugh Rose, he reas- 
SirHugh  Sumed the command he had laid down, and leaving 


Rose on General Whitlock in charge of Kalpy, marched with 
Gwallor. two brigades under Stuart and Napier for Gwalior, on 


June 7; and being joined by a brigade from Agra under Colonel 
Riddell, the enemy was attacked in their post of the Morar 
Surprise of  c#Htonments on the 16th, and driven from it with heavy 
the rebelsat loss. It was a surprise; for the rebel Sepoys could 
oe not believe that troops which had already made a long 
night march, would assault them without rest; but the English 
brigades were led into the action without halting. Sir Hugh 
now waited the junction of Brigadier Smith’s column from the 
westward, which came up in the course of the 17th, driving the 
enemy before him, from all the heights south of the city ; and in 
the last charge by a squadron of the 8th Hussars attached to the 
The Ranee  108C®s the fierce Ranee of Jhansy, Lukshmee Bye, was 
otJhansy killed by a trooper, without her sex being discovered. 
nes Dressed in male attire, she had been present in every 
action since her escape from Jhansy. With her, was killed another 
lady, supposed to be her sister, but who proved to have been a 
concubine of the late rajah. It was said that the Ranee had courted 
death on the field, to save herself from the ignominious fate she 
dreaded ; nor is this at all improbable. 

On the 18th, the whole of the rebel entrenchments and positions 
Storm ofthe Were stormed and captured, with all their guns, ang 
Tovition, their forces again obliged to take to flight; but their 
Theredels retreat was more compact and orderly than on former 
nebrea®; occasions, and they took with them no less than thirty 
field-pieces, Of this day’s fighting Sindia was witness, having 
Bindia ridden in from Agra the day before ; and on the 20th, 
restored. under the salutes of the troops, and rejoicings of all 
his loyal subjects, he again took possession of his palace and 

capital. The mutineers had sacked both as far as possible, and 
in treasure, jewels, and property, Sindia’s loss was estimated at 
fifty lacs of rupees—500,000/. On the same day Brigadier Robert 
Napter's Napier, with 600 cavalry and six field-guns, followed 
peaue the enemy, and came up with them next day at 


closes the 


campaign, Jourah Alipoor, where, dashing into their midst with- 
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out a check, he put them to utter flight, taking twenty-five guns; 
a feat which, considering the number—6,000—and as yet complete 
organisation of the rebels, and their numerous field-artillery, was, 
as the last, unsurpassed among the many brilliant feats of the 
campaign. Operations were now closed for the season, and Sir 
Hugh Rose finally resigned his command on June 29. 

Meanwhile the column of General Roberts, on March 30, had 
attacked the mutineers of the Kota contingent, who 
held possession of that city. About 400 of them were Roberts in. 
slain in the storm of the place; for, in consequence of “~*~ 
their murder of Major Burton, the political agent, and his two 
sons, in the month of October, no quarter was given; but the 
greater number of them, with a considerable amount of treasure, 
succeeded in retiring to Jhansy, and were not pursued. General 
Whitlock, whose advance from Nagpoor has been already noticed, 
marched in the direction of Banda, by way of Chirkféree and 
Punnah ; and on April 19, defeated the rebel troops of the Nawab 
before the town of Banda, taking four guns, and leaving 500 of 
the enemy dead on the field. Thence General Whitlock pursued 
his way to Kalpy, of which place he was left in charge by Sir 
Hugh Rose. 

Although the narration of the mutiny and its consequences has 
been confined to the transactions in Northern India, sratinies in 
there were occurrences in other localities to the south, te Deccan. 
which need a brief notice. They were, in truth, escapes from 
great perils; for had the mutinous and rebellious proceedings 
been allowed to gain head in any case, they might have infected 
the Sepoys of the Bombay and Madras armies, neither | no ctton 
of which were wanting in elements of danger. Poona at Rombay 
and Bombay were by no means free from seditious ens 
intrigues in the early period of the mutiny; but they were chiefly 
on the part of Mahomedan fanatics, and were suppressed. Among 
the purely Mahratta portion of the Bombay army, no instance 
of disaffection occurred; but there were several regiments in 
which men from Oudh and Bundelkhund had been numerously 
enlisted ; and in one of these, the 27th Native Infantry, 140 of 
all ranks mutinied at Kolapoor on July 31, and con- xgutiny of 
trived, in the darkness and heavy rain of the night, to jit at 
make off, having plundered the camp treasury of ‘olapoor. 
50,000 rupees, and murdered three officers. By what means 
these men hoped to gain Hindostan, it is fruitless to imagine. 
Seventy-four were captured next day, and in the course of a 
few days most of the rest perished; for Captain Kerr, parsnit ny 
commanding the Mahratta Horse, with fifty troopers, ©#teln Kerr. 
marched from Sattara to Kolapoor—seventy-six miles—in twenty- 
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four hours, and pursuing the mutineers, came up with them in a 
temple where they were resting, and slew most of them. Of the 
whole regiment, sixty-three were executed, and sixty-six trans- 
The2ist | ported forlife. The 21st Native Infantry, and threeOudh 
frtryac’ _-Yecruited regiments, showed a mutinous spirit as late 
Kurrachee. ag September 1857, being then at Kurrachee in Sinde, 
and were disarmed; but beyond these regiments, no symptoms 
of disaffection appeared in the native army of Bombay; and the 
conduct of the native troops of that presidency employed in 
Central India, which has been detailed, is entitled to the highest 
praise. 

The same eulogium attends the Hyderabad contingent, com- 
The Nizam's posed for the most part of men from Oudh and Northern 
contingent. Tndia, They were sorely tempted to strike in with the 
rebels ; but to none of the native troops with him did Sir Hugh Rase 
Partial mn. record a higher tribute of praise. Yet the lst Nizam’s 
tiny of the Cavalry, stationed at Aurungabad, were in a state of 
Cavalry. mutiny early in June; and on the arrival of a column 
of Bombay troops under General Woodburn, a part of the regi- 
ment broke into open revolt, when they were fired on by the 
artillery, and pursued by the dragoons, many of them being 
captured and brought to trial; while those who escaped, pro-~ 
ceeding to the station of Mominabad and to Hyderabad, excited 
much alarm throughout the country. Fortunately the infantry 
and artillery of the contingent remained loyal; for, if possible, 
better organised than the Gwalior force, the mutiny of the whole 
would have been extremely difficult to overcome, and would have 
extended rebellion to the Madras presidency. 

During the early part of the mutiny, and indeed until the 
city of capture of Dehly, the city of Hyderabad, with its 
Hyderabad. immense population, was in a most critical condition ; 
and the arrival of some of the mutineers from Aurungabad excited 
the fanatic Mahomedans to the utmost. Seditious sermons were 
preached in many of the mosques, and the ‘ faithful’ urged to rise 
mii against the ‘infidel’ English. But the Nizam took no 
conductot part in the movement, the minister, Salar Jung, though 
the Nizam ° : 
and his young in years, was firm and faithful, and made over 
minister. to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, twelve of the 
Aurungabad men who had been apprehended in the city. This 
produced a slight outbreak, when some Rohillas and local fanatics 
Pree attacked the residency on July 17, but were easily re- 
the resi- pulsed, and no further attempts at insurrection followed. 
saat The Arabs in the city, from whom violence had been 
apprehended, were under the control of the minister, and their 
chiefs and men were not to be seduced into rebellion. 
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A very widespread conspiracy was attempted in the Southern 
Mahratta districts of the Bombay presidency, towards penetton in 
the close of 1857, which, however, only produced two {re Svuthern 
outbreake—one of the Rajah of Nurgoond, whotreacher- country. 
ously murdered Mr. Manson, the political agent, who had gone to 
remonstrate with him. The fort of Nurgoond, which resisted, 
was afterwards captured and dismantled. The second, by a Brah- 
min named Bheem Ré&o, who gained temporary possession of the 
strong fortress of Képul Droog, in the Raichore Doofb, and tried 
to raise the country, but failed. He was soon afterwards attacked 
by a Madras force from Bellary under Colonel Hughes, gheem réo 
when he was killed in an attempt to retire to the upper “ed. 
works, There was no doubt, from intelligence received by the 
Resident at Hyderabad at this period, that the young Rajah of 
Shérapoor was deeply implicated in this treason; and ope rajanot 
having been a ward of the British Government during 52¢rapoor 
a long minority, Colonel Davidson sent his assistant, Captain 
Rose Campbell, to remonstrate with him, and if possible to save 
him. But no impression could be made upon the rebellious spirit 
that prevailed, and Captain Campbell’s life being threatened, a 
portion of the contingent force stationed at Lingsoogoor, stracks a 
under Captain Wyndham, went to his assistance. Thig British force, 
was treacherously attacked on February 7, 1858, by the rajah’a 
tribe of Beydurs, with some Arabs and Rohillas ; but after fighting 
all night they were repulsed, and early in the morning the move- 
able column under Colonel Hughes, which had been watching tho 
Beydur districts, came up by a forced march, and uniting jut js 
with Captain Wyndham, drove the Beydurs back into “eteated. 
the town of Shorapoor, a position of immense natural strength. 
The day after, a Bombay column under Colonel Malcolm also 
arrived, and preparations were being made to assault the place, 
when it was discovered to be entirely deserted. The 
rajoh had fled, and his Beydur militia and Robilla and amet. 
other levies had dispersed. The town was taken posses- ©¥4¢"*>*- 
sion of, and the rajah, a few days afterwards, apprehended at 


_ Hyderabad. He was tried by a Commission, and sentenced to 
' death; but his life was spared, and his sentence, in consideration 


of his youth, and the evil influences by which he had been sur- 
rounded, commuted to an imprisonment in the fort of Vellore for 
five years. On his way thither, however, the unfortunate young 
man shot himself—as was believed, by accident—with a revolver 
which he was examining. The transactions at Shérapoor were 
the last attempts at rebellion or mutiny in the Deccan. The 
principality of Shérapoor was attached, and with the Raichore 
Dooéb, placed under the authority of Captain Meadows Taylor. 


ad 
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CHAPTER X. 
CURRENT EVENTS, INDIA AND ENGLAND, 1858 To 1859 


WHILE military operations were suspended during the rainy 
Froclamation Season, Lord Canning was occupied with considerations 
for Oudb. in regard to Oudh which need to be briefly reviewed. 
On March 31, 1858, he had sent Sir James Outram the draft of a 
proclamation to be issued in Oudh, which, with the exception of 
six landholders who had been loyal, confiscated the possessions of 
all others remaining, and declared the whole proprietary right in 
the soil of Oudh to belong to the British Government. If the 
abstract right of the question be considered, there can be no doubt 
that the principle upon which Lord Canning acted, apart from 
any consideration of rebellion, was correct. The Talookdars, as 
The they were termed, were not landholders in freehold, 
Talookdarn. but farmers or middlemen, between the government 
and the people; holding by authority from the government the 
office of arranging and collecting the revenues derived from the 
land, on an aggregate of villages or counties, or as it might be. 
No doubt these offices had, in many instances, become hereditary ; 
and in most cases the Talookdars were locally too powerful to 
be displaced by an effete government like that of Oudh under 
the king; but Lord Canning considered it most expedient to 
assert the full right of Government to the land, leaving the cases 
of individual proprietorship or hereditary occupation to be settled 
hereafter. He could not recognise any real title of proprietary 
Possession in what had never been admitted to be such by the 
former government; and the records of the country showed that 
much of the assumed right had been consequent on fraud and 
violence. 

The measure was, however, a blow against the proudest and 
considera. 0st powerful local aristocracy in India; the speedy 
tions against pacification of the province was an event of all others 
confacation +> be desired, and admitting the proprietary right of 
Government in the land as a position not to be disputed, there 
might be, on the part of the Talookdars, many claims of ancient 
hereditary occupancy, of feudal tenure, and recognition of that 
tenure by preceding governments, extending to periods even an- 
tecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. Oudh had, for ages, been 
one of the strongholds of the Aryan people; and the claims of 
the descendants of their chieftains could not be ignored by a 
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sweeping confiscation of all, without distinction or investigation. 
So thought Sir James Outram, who made a spirited, 
and earnest remonstrance against the proclamation. remon- 

He protested against confiscation at large, not only as 7" 
unjust in principle, but as calculated to perpetuate disaffection ; 
and asserted that before the conquest many of the Talookdars had 
been unjustly dealt with by the English settlement officers, whose 
injudicious proceedings had mainly incited them to rebellion. 
While Lord Canning was obliged to admit that such had been 
the case, he allowed Outram to soften the terms of the proclamation 
in some degree ; but its main purport was not altered, and the 
speedy submission of the landholders was more consequent per- 
haps upon Sir James Outram’s personal character, and the judi- 
cious proceedings of his successor, Mr. Robert Montgomery, than 
on any actual trust in the subsequent mercy of Government. Sir 
James was soon afterwards promoted to the Supreme Council. 
The terms of Lord Canning’s proclamation were re- j... atation 
pudiated in England by means of a harsh and sarcastic of Lord | 
dispatch from Lord Ellenborough, the President of proctamation 
the Board of Control; but the work of settlement had ™ ="8!*"* 
already gone on well under the effect of the measures taken by 
Mr. Montgomery. New titles were granted to Talook- mmo new 
dars, and they were constituted magistrates; new *¢ttement. 
settlements of revenue were made with them, and, as a local 
aristocracy, they became not only more secure than they had 
been before, as well in their possessions as against arbitrary ex- 
action and demands, but every incentive to exertion in the im- 
provement of their dependents was held out to them. Had the 
annexation of Oudh been followed by a similarly just and con- 
ciliatory policy, there can be little doubt that all or most of the 
great Talookdars would not only have abstained from rebellion, 
but assisted Government to subdue the mutiny. Their action was 
in fact produced by the dread of abolition of their hereditary 
rights and privileges, which, under the attempt to introduce the 
land settlement measures of the north-west provinces, were being 
ignored and swept away. As had been the case in Sinde and the 
Punjab, Oudh was disarmed, and the number of arms collected 
was very large. Six hundred and eighty four cannon, 186,177 
fire-arms, 565,321 swords, 50,311 spears, and 636,683 weapons of 
other descriptions were destroyed, while 1,569 forts, great and 
small, were demolished or dismantled. 

On July 8, 1859, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning; and 
July 28 was fixed as a day of general thanksgiving, prociamation 
‘a humble offering of gratitude to Almighty God for °f Peace 
the many mercies vouchsafed.’ 
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The events of 1857 had aroused in the people of England a 
eisiine degree of interest in Indian affairs which had never 
aroused tn before existed. Under a national struggle, impending 

between England and a cruel enemy, under widespread 
affliction, and the terror of losing what it had taken a century to 
gain, the feelings of all classes were excited beyond any former 
precedent, and it was soon manifest in what form their demonstra- 
tion would have practical effect. There could at least be no 
further double government; responsibility could no longer be 
bandied about between the company and the crown; and in 
regard to responsibility for the outbreak—whether it resulted 
from the greased cartridges alone, or whether it was the effect 
of previous disaffection and combination in the native army; 
of long existing and rapidly gathering mistrust and misapprehen- 
sion among the people—suspicion of proselytism, of material 
improvements, of confiscations, of Mahomedan and Hindoo fana- 
ticism and intrigue, or that general antagonism to progress and 
change, in which history only repeats itself—it was bootless to 
inquire. Henceforward, one government only could be permitted ; 
and that of the crown must succeed that of the company, which 
long since virtually, was now actually dead. 

In the eyes of the people of India, the rule of the company, in 
Confirmation 8ccordance with the popular superstition, had ceased 
cheesy oe” = With =the mutiny. Whose were the thousands of 
Plasey. English soldiers? whose the generals that commanded 
them? whose the ships that brought them? None but the 
Queen’s. The company was dead. The Queen had taken up her 
sceptre to rule India, and would do it, as many hoped, graciously, 
with honour to herself and respect to her people. At best, as 
the people said, the company was now known to have been a 
mere farmer (Ijdradar) of the land; and it was not honourable or 
endurable that princes and nobles should be farmed out in common, 
with the contingency of unchecked absorption of their territories 
Native whenever the company pleased. All the former pres- 
optelon: tige of the ‘ Koompany Bahddoor’ had departed with 
the unequivocal display of its weakness; but the government of 
the Queen could not, indeed, be disputed ; and all India was witness 
to the spirit and energy of the mighty nation which had put forth 
its resources in a manner not to be mistaken. If there were many 
who feared the principles of the new power more than those of 
the old; who had believed in the conservatism of the company, 
and its unwillingness either for absorption of territory or prosely- 
tism of the people; whose worst fears during the religious panic 
seemed about to be confirmed—the time was past when such 
opinions could have weight wath the people at large, who, wit- 
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nessing the result of local combination for resistance, passively 
submitted to whatever might befal ; nor were others wanting, who 
dreaded that the old ‘farm’ might be renewed, who considered 
that the company would spend millions to secure it, and that once 
secured, with extended power, the last term of charter would be 
worse than the preceding, and was in proportion to be dreaded. 

Among all these, and innumerable phases of popular feeling 
in India, some indescribably childish and absurd, others grave and 
thoughtful; and after a prolonged consideration by the Parliament 
of England, the Act that provided for the sole dominion pominton of 
of the crown in India passed into law on August 2, ‘He aveen. 
1858. On November 1, a year after the rule of the company had 
fallen into abeyance, the gracious proclamation of Queen Victoria 
was issued by the governor-general at Allahabad, proeig. 
translated into all the vernacular languages of India, ™*!ou- 
read at every native court, and freely circulated to all classes of the 
people. It was admirably worded, and fell like oil upon troubled 
waters. By it, all existing dignities, rights, usages, s15 henencial 
and treaties were confirmed: all grounds of suspicion @tec'* 
of tampering with caste or religious faith removed : and from the 
highest to the lowest ranks of society, a reliant spirit of calm 
assurance and acquiescence in its simple provisions was at once 
effected. Lying at the feet of the conqueror, it was felt that 
much that was new might have been imposed on the people of 
India; but the gracious words established no new principles, 
and the security established by the Queen’s edict communicated a 
like feeling throughout the country, which was too genuine to 
be mistrusted. From henceforth, a new era had dawned upon 
India. 

Before the close of the year, the commander-in-chief, now 
Lord Clyde, was again in the field, and the last efforta me inst 
of mutineers in Oudh were gradually crushed. The “pas 
Queen’s proclamation had promulgated amnesty to all, mutineers. 
except those directly concerned in the murders of the mutiny, and 
many availed themselves of it, and surrendered; but there were 
others still defiant and desperate, and against these Lord Clyda 
and forces under several commanders, proceeded to act without 
delay. On November 9, the Rajah of Améthie submitted; but 
the Sepoys who had gathered round him, supposed to be 20,000 
strong, got away with their guns. Rajah Bénee pajen Benes 
Mifdhoo, after offering terms of submission, which ™4boo. 
could not be accepted, escaped from Lord Clyde and Sir Hope 
Grant’s forces, and took the field with his army, his guns, and his 
treasure. He-was pursued from place to place; other bodies of 
rebels being routed as they were encountered, and finally, the 
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whole, with their leaders, among whom were the Nana and his 
The rebels brother, Bala Réo, were driven by the close of the year 
are driven’ across the Raptee river into the Terdi jungles of Nipa}, 
Terai. having lost all their guns, stores, and well nigh means 
of subsistence. Here, with the way of escape back into Oudh 
carefully closed, and access to Nipdl proper denied, the rebel 
Sepoys suffered fearfully from the pestilential climate. Many 
perished by the forces of Rowcroft, Kelly, and the Nipalese; and 
Fate of the LY- hundreds, those that survived came to the British 
rinctpal © posts, and surrendered themselves. Bénee Maédhoo was 
calers. killed by the Nipélese, and the Nana, his brother, and 
Azim Oolla, died in the jungles, with many other men of note who 
had been actively engaged in the rebellion, in which, as Lord 
Clyde recorded, 150,000 native troops had been subdued. 

Lord Canning’s progress through the country was a succession 
— of brilliant assemblies, at which the loyal princes and 
Canning’s people were received with all the magnificence which 
press the occasion demanded. Many were decorated by him, 
many rewarded, and it was evident that the effects of the tumult 
Constitution Were fast passing away. In England the new constitu- 
ofthenew tion of the Council, consisting of the Secretary of State 
maa for India, with twelve members, chosen from the late 
Court of Directors and the Indian services, worked surely and 
harmoniously under Lord Stanley; and in India, while no new 
administrative measures were brought forward, the old were 
strengthened and improved. 

The war was dying out everywhere. The last effort was made 
pe by Prince Feréze, in concert with Tantia Tépee. The 
effort ofthe former foreseeing destruction in Nipal, dashed through 
a Oudh, and joined Tantia, who, with what remained of 
his army, was still eluding the various columns which strove to 
hem him in. From Rajpootana to Berar, the pursuit never slack- 
ened, and his attempts to break into the Deccan were skilfully 
frustrated ; but this could not long endure. His-last hiding-place 
was betrayed, and, on Apri] 7, 1859, he was seized while asleep in 
Tantia Topee the Parone jungle, two miles from Seepree, in Malwah, 
executed. and there he was tried and executed. Man Singh, his 
fellow-rebel and leader, had surrendered on the 2nd, and directed 
Major Meade to Tantia’s last camp. The fate of the other rebel 
chiefs need not be followed in detail. 

The rest of Lord Canning’s incumbency might have passed away 

without any material event; but discontent in the 
of European European portion of the company’s army at one time 
a threatened very serious consequences. On the amalga- 
mation of the company’s with the Queen's troops, it would have 
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been wise to have allowed a small bounty on re-enlistment. The 
men protested against being transferred from one service to another 
without special provision or agreement ; and, under Lord Canning’s 
order, demanded their discharge, which, with a free passage to 
England, could not be denied them. They were accordingly sent 
home, and thus the Government, by an unwise economy or ob- 
stinacy, lost the services of nearly 10,000 seasoned veterans, whose 
passages to England cost far more than the small bounty which 
would have satisfied them. One regiment only, the 5th Bengal 
Fusileers, broke into mutiny at Berhampoor, and threat- 

ened violence ; but their discontent was happily brought iroope 
to a conclusion without a resort to force; and after the 
measure of amalgamation was passed, the establishment of nine 
regiments of royal infantry, three of cavalry, and additions to the 
Engineers and Artillery corps, absorbed the remainder, both 
officers and men, of the old local European troops of the company. 


CHAPTER XI, 
LORD CANNING’S ADMINISTRATION (concluded), 1859 to 1862. 


Tue opinion of Lord Lawrence in regard to the mutiny was, 
‘that it had its origin in the army itself; it is not yorg 
attributable to any external or antecedent conspiracy Darrences 
whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage the mutiny. 
of by disaffected persons, to compass their own ends ; the approxi- 
mate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing else.’ There was, 
no doubt, much foundation for this opinion; but it may hardly be 
considered to reach the depth of the occurrence, and the general 
feeling of uneasiness, which prevailed at the end of 1856, and 
beginning of 1857, though it might not have caused mutiny of 
the native soldiery, or rebellion of the people, nevertheless helped 
to encourage their progress. The conduct of the people, even in the 
most disturbed districts, was, for the most part, singu- gonauct of 
larly neutral. The agricultural, mercantile, and manu- ‘be Pevrie. 
facturing population took no part in the rebellion, or in demon- 
strations in its favour. The only Zemindar, among the hundreds 
of Bahdr, who rebelled, was Koer Singh, a man whose embarrass- 
ments had rendered him notoriously desperate. All Bengal was 
perfectly tranquil. The noble aid given by the Sikhs, at the call 
of Sir John Lawrence, proves that they had no desire to re-establish 
a national independence, and were content with the local govern- 
ment. When Khan Bahdédoor Khan, the chief of Rehilkhund, 
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imposed his authority upon the province, the Hindoos submitted 
because they had no power to resist, and soon found by his 
exactions and oppressions, as well as by interference with their 
religious observances, that a fanatical Mahomedan rule would 
be unendurable, and they hailed the re-establishment of the 
English Government with unfeigned rejoicings. All Rajpootana 
was tranquil and well affected ; and the substantial aid rendered 
by the Sikh chiefs west of the Sutlej, formed a memorable and 
gratifying proof of their entire loyalty. Counting the number 
of actual rebels in Central India, the Ranee of Jhansy, the 
NawaAbs of Banda and Futtehgurh, the Rajah of Banpoor, and a 
few other minor chiefs and persons ; and comparing them with the 
loyal princes, Sindia, Holkar, the Maéharajahs of Jeypoor, Joudh- 
poor, Alwur, and Oodypoor, the Rajahs of Rewah, Bhurtpoor, and 
Kota, the Bégum of Bhop&l, the Nawéb of Rampoora, and others 
whose independent territories almost cover Central India, the 
preponderance on the side of attachment to the British Govern- 
ment was enormous. 

As will have been seen by the narrative of events, neither the 
Condition of YUulers nor the people south of the Nerbudda took any 
avesternand part in the disaffection. The Géikwarof Baroda; the 
Tudia. people of the lately annexed provinces of Sattara and 
Berar ; the Nizam, and the whole of his populous dominions; the 
great Mahratta families who possess independent territories; the 
Mahratta people at large, who might have been stirred to action by 
a new Péshwah and the memories of their plunder of India; with 
those of Mysore, and the whole of the south —were loyal and tranquil 
during the excitement of the period, and never seem to have enter- 
tained a doubt of the ultimate triumph of the English, over an out- 
break as sudden as it was fearful. The only element of apprehension 
was the Mahomedans, who were most affected by fanaticism ; and 
without doubt there were many of the southern Mahomedans of 
Arcot and Vellore, the descendants of the old Moghul and Patan 
soldiers and colonists, who, never perfectly reconciled to Christian 
domination, looked eagerly and anxiously to news of success at 
Dehly, and were ready to make a diversion in the king’s favour, 
should there be opportunity. As for the Hindoos, as soon as the 
first excitement had passed away, they relapsed into their usual 
condition of passive obedience. ‘he weird prophecy in regard 
to Sumbut 1014 had indeed been fulfilled: but war and tumult 
had passed away without affecting them. 

Triumphantly, then, had England come out of the ordeal; and 
Position of With renewed confidence. The test which many had 
the English. dreaded, had been suddenly and fiercely applied; and 
never. was disaffection in possession of such powerful auxiliaries 
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as a disciplined army of 150,000 men, with ample material of 
war, and a general excitement of the people fronr other causes ; 
yet no one rose except a few disaffected nobles and State officials, 
who, without territory or subjects, were supported only by the 
lawless scum of the districts in which they lived—hereditary robbers 
and marauders, whom a powerful government had been able to 
restrain, but who returned at once to ancient evil ways directly 
its authority ceased, temporarily, to exist. Ifthe loyal classes of 
the convulsed districts needed any confirmation of motives of 
attachment to the British Government, it was furnished to them 
in the insecurity which prevailed as long as its functions were 
suspended, and the security which accompanied their re-establish- 
ment. 

It has not been possible to follow the course of events in the 
minor presidencies ; and indeed there is little to record, yinor 
after the first shock of the mutiny had been endured. Presidencics. 
Lord Harris at Madras, and Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, proved 
invaluable coadjutors to the governor-general ; and the manner in 
which troops were forwarded to Calcutta, and the Madras and 
Bombay columns despatched for service in Central India, is 
entitled to the highest praise. Bombay had indeed the largest 
share in those operations, and endured the most keen alarm; 
but Lord Elphinstone’s prompt and decisive action against 
the first demonstration of the Nana’s intrigues, and Mahomedan 
fanaticism, prevented any chance of their further de- ; 
velopment. Exhausted, however, by the climate, and Lord Elphin- 
by anxiety, he went to England in 1860, only to die. Sic dames 
So also the chivalrous James Ontram, who, with his °°™™ 
constitution thoroughly impaired, was unable to retain his seat in 
Council, and retired, also only to die. Sir John Lawrence, toa, 
equally suffering, was saved by a speedy retirement to England, 
where he was appointed to the Council of India, and was succeeded 
in the Punjab by Mr., now Sir Robert, Montgomery, from Oudh. 

In 1860 and 1861, reforms of the administration of justice were 
carried out in the amalgamation of the Supreme or juatcia 
Queen’s and the Sudder or Company Courts, under one "eforms 
chief justice, with assistant judges, some practising barristers, some 
civilians of not less than ten years’ standing. Natives were also 
eligible for appointment to the latter offices. The courts of the 
assistant judges formed courts of appeal from others beneath 
them, and their jurisdiction extended to criminal as well as civil 
cases and suits. The penal code, now improved by trial and ex- 
tension, also became law, and was made applicable to all localities 
in India. In this year also, the first Indian minister of yp wiison's 
finance, Mr. Wilson, took his place in the General ‘cometaz. 

3D 
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Council of India, and the most material of his proposed measures 
was an income-tax, applicable at large to natives as well as 
Europeans, Against so fair an impost, and against the taxation 
at all of sections of the community on which, under native ad- 
cir Charles -Winistrations, heavy burthens had been laid, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s Trevelyan, then governor of Madras, protested vehe- 
proves mently, and to an extent for which, as it amounted to 
positive insubordination, he was superseded in his government. 
Death of  _Unfortunately Mr. Wiaon died before his financial mea- 
Mr. Wilson. gyres could be matured, and was succeeded by Mr. Laing, 
whose principal reform was the establishment to some extent 
ofa paper currency. The redemption of the land revenue for money 
payments was also determined by the governor-general in council, 
as well as the sale of waste lands; but it does not appear that in 
either case any material progress has been experienced. 

No sooner had war ceased, than the great public works of India, 
Resumption Which had been suspended during its existence, were 
of pubile resumed with spirit. The North-Western Railway 
details. progressed rapidly towards Dehly; the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway had advanced to Sholapoor, in the Deccan, 
and very materially towards Jubbulpoor. The Sinde Railway 
from Kurrachee, along the line of the Indus, the Madras Railway 
to connect the eastern with the western coasts, were also in course 
of completion. Along with railways, canals were making great 
progress: the great Ganges Canal was extended in several branches; 
the Béree Doofb Canal in the Punjab was under completion. The 
noble works on the Krishna and Godavery rivers were in active 
operation in the Madras Presidency, and a canal for irrigation and 
traffic from the Toombuddra river to Madras had been projected, 
and has since been partially executed. The metalled trunk 
road which reaches from Calcutta to Peshfiwur, a distance of 1,500 
miles, was finished ; and it is impossible to detail the many other 
works, in metalled roads, which were under execution in all the 
presidencies. It had been recognised, at last, as a public duty, 
that a portion of the revenue of India should be applied to 
guarantees of interest upon railways, and to an enlarged system of 
public works; and the impetus given by this measure to the 
railways was only what had been expected. 

The only check to the universal and fast extending prosperity 
Faminein Of India was caused by the famine in the north-western 
the north- provinces of 1860—1861. No rain fell, and between 
provinces. the Jumna and the Sutlej the sufferings of the people 
were frightful. No less than 500,000 human beings are believed 
to have perished, and the whole of the population, notwithstand- 
ing the benevolent exertions of Government, of individuals, and 
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the receipt of large subscriptions from England, endured misery 
which it was hopeless to alleviate in proportion to the existing 
necessity. During its continuance, the exertions of Sir Robert 
Montgomery in the Punjab, of Mr. Edmonstone in the north- 
western provinces, and of Colonel Baird Smith, the engineer-in- 
chief, can never be overrated ; and to the regret ‘of 1 See 
India, the latter, prostrated by his exertions, died soon Colonel Balrd 
after he had left Calcutta, on his voyage to England. 

In November 1861, the governor-general suffered a severe afflic- 
tion in the loss of ‘Lady Canning, and prepared to ora 
return to England. His last splendid court was as- Sancings 
sembled at Allahabad, where, on November 1, he con- Durbar. 
ferred the order of the Star of India, newly established, upon those 
of the native princes of the north-west who had af- no star of 
forded the most material aid during the mutiny. These !2¢!% 
were Sindia, the Sikh chief of Puttiala, the Bégum of Bhopal, and 
the Nawab of Rampoora. To His Highness the Nizam the same 
decoration was forwarded, and on November 25, he was invested 
with the insignia by Colonel Davidson, the Resident. His High- 
ness had already received some very substantial acknow- aig Highnees 
ledgments of obligations. In 1860 a new treaty was the Nizam. 
made in regard to the assigned territory, by which Berar alone, 
the revenues of which had materially icreased under British 
management, was retained, and the other large provinces, Daraseo 
and Nuldroog on the west, and the Raichore Doofb on the south- 
west, were restored to him. The province of Shérapoor, which 
had been confiscated after the rajah’s treason, was also conferred 
upon him, and yielded an annual net revenue of three and a half 
lucs of rupees—35,000/.—and the balance of his debt, the principal 
of which amounted to fifty lacs of rupees—500,000/.—was al- 
together cancelled. In addition, a princely gift of various choice 
articles of English manufacture, valued at 10,000, or a lac of 
rupees, a magnificent diamond ring, and a jewelled sword, were 
sent as a khillut or present of honour, accompanied by gifts of the 
value of 3,000. each, to Salar Jung the prime minister, who was 
afterwards created a knight of the Star of India, and to the Nawfb 
Shumsh-ool-Oomra, chief of the Hyderabad nobles. It is possible 
that the Nizam may have been disappointed by the measures of 
Lord Dalhousie being still retained ; but any reversal of the final 
settlement in regard to the pay of the contingent, and other obli- 
gations of His Highness’s government, was considered inadmiasible. 
There was, however, a claim for surplus upon the management of 
the assigned districts from the commencement, and this was under 
consideration for final adjustment. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the details of honours and re- 
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wards, which were conferred upon individuals who had proved 
Honours ana {aithful or done good service during the mutiny; but be- 
rewards, = fore his final departure from India, in March 1862, Lord 
Lord Canning Canning had the satisfaction of bringing them to a close, 
leaves India. Ag he was leaving India, addresses from all sections of. 
the community, both English and native, bade him an affectionate 
farewell; and it was evident that the first fierce clamour against 
his clemency had been softened by a late, but full, recognition of 
its justice and necessity. But India and his anxieties 
had proved too much for his constitution, and he died 
shortly after his arrival in England, on June 17. The last 
saa governor-general of the company had become the vice- 
character. roy of the Queen, and during his term of office had 
had to encounter and overcome the fiercest storm that had ever 
broke over the English power. Future historians, while they 
may notice his natural slowness of conception and of action, will 
not fail to recognise the inherent firmness and unostentatious great- 
ness of his character, which, through the double storm of English 
animadversion and the fierce contest of the mutiny, enabled him 
to surmount both in an honest, unswerving, practical endeavour to 
do his duty to his country, and to the people committed to his 
charge. At the worst period, and when surrounded by panic- 
stricken men, he never lost confidence in himself or his means, 
and his calm courage and perseverance, while they cheered and 
encouraged every subordinate authority, gained him an eventual 
success, the value of which will be enhanced by time. 


His death 


CHAPTER XII. 


VICEROYALTIES OF LORD ELGIN AND SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, 
1862 To 18665. 


Lorp Exer, who had been employed as H.M.’s plenipotentiary 
cates in China, and had brought the transactions there toa 
succeeds as conclusion, was appointed Lord Canning’s successor, 
eee and assumed the office of Viceroy of India on March 12, 
Trevelyares 1862. Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed finance 
nasacrof minister, in succession to Mr. Laing, who had retired ; 
Appointment 82d the Legislative Council of India, extended under 
ofnative the term of the new Act of 1861, now contained three 

native members, all men of note and mark: the Sikh 
Rajah of Puttiala, Rajah Déo Narréin Singh of Benares, and 
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Rajah Dinkur Rao, the minister of Sindia. Three gentlemen not 
belonging to the service, Messrs Cowie, Fitzwilliam and Forbes, 
gave ao appearance of freedom and representative constitution to 
an assembly which, for latter times, had been too restricted. On 
February 5, 1863, Lord Elgin left Culcutta for the upper provinces, 
holding public receptions or durbars, which were attended by the 
chiefs and nobles of the various districts through which purpar 

he passed. That at Agra was a most magnificent spec- ** 48" 
tacle, and again collected the princes of Rajpootana and Central 
India, as had been the case under Lord Canning. The viceroy 
proceeded to Simlah; but he was already suffering peath ot 
under a chronic disorder, and on his return he died at 1¢rd Bisin. 
Dhurmaalla, in the Himalayas, on November 20, 1863. His brief 
tenure of oftice allowed of no opportunity or proof of his capacity, 
and was simply one of routine. During its continuance, wansnee 

& conspiracy among the Wahabee fanatics of Patna °uspiracy. 
was found to have extended to Sittaina, on the Afghan frontier, 
and to have had for its design a rising of Mahomedans in the 
east, as well as in the west, with considerable sympathy, if not 
assistance in money, from the south. Had not the conspiracy 
at Patna been discovered and checked by the local magistrate, Mr. 
Tayler, early in 1857, it might have assisted the rebellion in some 
degree ; but though the bitter spirit and malignant intention of 
the latter attempt were clearly manifest, its impotence was patent 
to all but its originators. 

The idea of 8 new Mahomedan conspiracy in India, however, 
excited apprehension in England : and the locality in which armed 
demonstration had occurred, Sitténa, on the north-west frontier 
of the Punjab, demanded the presence of one who should be able 
to apply personal acquaintance with the people to the suppression 
or prevention of war. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, gir sonn 
was chosen tosucceed Lord Elgin. Though not desiring bantence 
office, he at once responded to the call, and proceeded viceroy. 
to Calcutta without delay. Meanwhile the campaign against the 
Sittana fanatics had assumed somewhat formidable campaign 
dimensions, (ther Afghan hill-tribes were taking se*!"st 
part with the Sittana rebels; and, as it was termed, the tanatics 
‘Umbeyla ca paign,’ threatened to bring about a coslition of 
all the Afghans of the mountains against the British p,, 
power, and an invasion of the Punjab. General Neville Tetirement. 
Chamberlain, who had conducted the first operations, was severely 
wounded, and a retirement of the forces from what appeared to be a 
fruitless mountain warfare—a warfare wuich in thetimeof the Em- 
peror Akbur had caused the destruction of a fine army—was almoat 
determined upon by the Council of Calcutta, in spite of the remons- 
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trances of Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord Clyde as 
commander-in-chief. At this crisis, Sir William Deni- 
Dine eon, the governor of Madras, reached Calcutta, to act 


nison 


ofthe vice” 88 Viceroy till the arrival of Lord Elgin’s successor. 
royalty: He saw at once the inadvisability of retirement, and 
The Umbesia directed Sir Hugh Roee to press the operations against 
faneeca the fanatics. This was dune with spirit end judgment, 

and during the ensuing month the primary object of 
the campaign was attained, and submission made by the chiefs of 
the frontier tribes. 

In many respects, both operations were remarkable. The 
Detatisof ‘ SittAna fanaties resided chiefly in the town and district 
operations. of Mulka, on the north side of a mountain which 
separated the Indus from the Kabool river, just above their 
junction; and Mulka could only be approached throngh the 
territories of other mountain-tribes, the Eusofzyes and Bonéira, 
with whom there was no intention of interfering. On October 
20, 1863, the British force, which consisted of two English and 
six native regiments, advanced to the Umbeyla pass, a proclama- 
tion having been issued to explain the motive of the campaign. 
As it progressed, the people were found civil and obliging; bat 
near Umbeyla, shots were fired, a skirmish ensued, and for several 
days in succession the fighting was almost continuous, the object 
of the enemy being to close the pass behind the British force. 
On the 2vth, the position which had been taken up was attacked 
with much resolution by a large body composed of men from 
Swat and from Mulka, who had joined the Bondira of Umbeyla 
The enemy was repulsed in every attack; but it was impossible 
not to see that progress onwards, into even wilder defiles, and 
without supplies, was impossible, and that were any advance 
made, the pasa behind must inevitably be closed. From the 
time the army took up its position and began to clear a road, 
until November 20, there were daily combats, attended with mach 
actual hand-to-hand fighting. The ‘ Eaglecrag’ picket was twice 
taken by the enemy and retaken, and in his last and third asasult 
for its recovery, General Chamberlain was badly wounded. Re- 
inforcements were, however, coming up, and the force held its 
ground, now less molested than before; but the enemy were 
known to be collecting men in large numbers. This was the 
period at which retirement was contemplated by the Council of 
Calcutta, but opposed by Sir William Denison: and when Sir 
IIugh Rose was at liberty to give the necessary order for advance, 
it was made effectively. 

For some days negotiations with the Akhoond of Swit, and 
othor heads of tribes, had been in progress; but they came to 
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nothing, and on December 15, General Garmock, now in command, 
moved to attack the enemy’s position at Laloo, about gaecesstal 
two miles distant, with his whole force. It was very Sttack.on the 
strong, and held by some thousands of the enemy; position. 
but it was stormed with a rush, and the Afghans fled. Umbeyla 
‘was assaulted next morning, the enemy retiring into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains above, with the exception of one party, 
which attacked the 23rd Native Infantry and Pioneers, sword in 
hand, and did considerable mischief, but were in turn put to 
flight. The Bondirs now submitted, and a party of them volun- 
tered to accompany a detachment of English troops to Mulka 
and destroy the place. The village was found deserted, jru1ca 

but the powder-factory was blown up, the houses “tured. 
burned, and the object of the campaign—the lesson sought to 
be impressed on these rude tribes, that no resistance or difficulty 
of access could prevent the attainment of a desired object— seemed 
to be duly appreciated. On Christmas-day, 1863, the force left 
the Chumla valley, and regained the plains; but the road which 
had been made by the troops was immediately destroyed. 

In 1862-1863, the cessation of supplies of cotton from 
America, owing to the civil war, produced a corre- piso in value 
sponding demand for Indian pruduce, and the prices °f “ttn. 
rose an enormous extent. Surat cotton, of which the former 
value in England was from threepence to fourpence a pound, had 
risen, in cases of good quality, to nearly two shillings, while all 
others had increxsed in proportion. The value of exports rose in 
Bombay from 43,000,000/. to 63,000,000/. sterling in a single year ; 
and the importation of the precious metals, silver and gold, was 
of immense amount. Nor was there any sudden cessation either 
of demand or extra value; both were steadily maintained. This 
inflax of wealth changed the condition of the people |, ao in 
of Western India very materially, and combined with Western 
the large expenditure on public works, had the effect “"“™ 
of increasing the values of food, of labour, and of manufactures in 
an extraordinary manner throughout India. Much apprehension 
was felt in Europe at the immense absorption of gold and silver 
by India ; but it was unavoidable, as it would have been impossible 
to pay in manufactures only, for what was exported under the 
exceptional demand. 

Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on January 12, 1864. 
It is little to say he was enthusiastically received by , vy rs 
all ranks and all classes, European as well as native. Jono 
He had many personal friends among both; and one ene 
who had so nobly done his part in the period of alarm and dis- 
aster, whose iufluence and exertions had so materially checked 
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the tide of rebellion, was evidently the most fitted to follow up 
what Lord Canning had begun, and in which he himeelf had 
borne so large a part. As from his seat in the Indian Council of 
England he had been able to follow the course of events without 
check, eo he took up his office at the interval of a month, without 
any break in his knowledge of what was passing. He found India 
at peace; the Umbeyla campaign was at an end, and provincial 
exhibitions of local produce and manufactures were begun by that 
in the Punjab, which was eminently successful, and rightly 
directed by Sir Robert Montgomery. 

Sir John Lawrence did not remain long in Calcutta; he pro- 
The viceroy ceeded to Simlah for the hot season, and at the close of 
at Lahore. the monsoon went direct to Lahore. Here, after six 
years, he had the gratification of meeting his old Sikh friends and 
addressing them in their own language, in an eloquent but simple 
speech. He told them of the interest which the Queen of England 
felt in them all, how she had charged him to be careful of them, 
and how deeply she and Prince Albert desired their prosperity. 
IIe reviewed the measures of his own, his brother's, and successive 
administrations ; how taxation had been lightened, how canals and 
roads had been constructed, and how means of education had been 
provided ; and concluded by a prayer, which must have moved all 
hearts present, that God would guard and protect them, and give 
them all needful for their benefit. Few great assemblies in India 
have resembled this, at once solemn and joyful, with thankful re- 
membrances of the past, and bright anticipations for the future. 

During 1864, Sir John Lawrence's exertions to improve the 
Measures tor COUdition of English soldiers in India were begun 
theimprove- earnestly, and to the last period of his tenure of office 
Baclish never ceased. For their occupation and amusement he 
soldiers sanctioned. reading-rooms, gardens, workshops, means 
of athletic exercise and games—in short, everything calculated to 
improve their moral and physical condition. Nor were means of 
religious study and improvement omitted, but, on the contrary, faci- 
litated by provision of religious works, and apartments for their 
private study. Their barracks also were surveyed and improved, 
and in many places altogether reconstructed: the old sanatarium 
in the hill-stations enlarged, and other localities in India which 
enjoyed a cool climate, with fresh mountain air, sought out. Nor 
was sanitary reform confined to the location of European troops. 
Outbreaks of cholera, of fever, of small-pox, fall so heavily and so 
unexpectedly upon India, that investigation of the causes by a 
sanitary commission, opened in 186], and continued throughout 
the country, not only brought to light many unknown causes of 
malaric influence, but suggested remedial measures. 
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A quarrel with the State of Bhétan was in progress on the 
viceroy’s arrival in Iudia, which had arisen out of claims 
by the Bhotanese Lama upon portions of cultivated ter- 
ritory, called Dooars, lying at the foot of the mountains in Assam. 
These had been annexed after the province came into possession, 
and a sum of money, to be paid annually, was agreed to in compen- 
sation, The same arrangement was made with the causes ot 
Bengal Dooars, but it did not restrain the Bhétanese ‘ve w#r. 
from making inroads into them, kidnapping British subjects, and 
committing other excesses. The money payment was therefore 
refused, until security should be obtained; a measure which led 
to reprisals on the part of the Bhotanese. In November 1863, 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as ambassador to tie Hon, 
the capital of Bhétan, with a view to arrange a definite Arley 
treaty, accumpanied by a small escort. His mission ™ssion, 
Was an unwise one, in every respect. It was impossible to protect 
him; from first to last he was ill-treated and insulted by every 
means of indignity, and finally a release of the Dooars was ex- 
torted from him, when he was suffered to retire. 

His conduct, and the treatment he had met with, alike produced 
an outburst of indignation; and in November 1864, war 
was declared against Bhétan. It was badly conducted, “*"*°"re 
and the country proved very unhealthy, nevertheless, some posi- 
tions were occupied, and maintained; but one, Dewdngiry, was 
retaken by the enemy, with some spirit, and so far from the Bhé- 
tanese showing any disposition to submit, they appeared more re- 
liant in their resources. A new campaign was therefore gecona 
necessary, and a heavy force was assembled. Dewan- “™»#len. 
giry was retaken, Dalimkote captured and held; but it was not 
till 1865, by which time the troops in occupation had suffered 
frightfully from the climate, that it was determined to conquer 
and annex the whole territory. This produced a disposition to 
treat on the part of Bhétan, and peace ensued; but it yneatic- 
may be said it was purchased, by an agreement to pay {#ctory con- 
25,000 rupees per annum for the Bengal Dooars, The tbe war. 
whole proceeding, from first to last, was unfortunate and ill- 
managed. Had sufficient forces been thrown into the Dooars in 
the first instance, and the passes watched, the Bhotanese might 
have been defied till they were obliged to become suppliants for 
restoration of their assumed rights. 


Bhoétan war. 
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CHAFLER AITI. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE (continued), 
1865 To 1867. 


In the year 1862, Mr., now Sir Richard, Temple had been nomi- 
Temple's ag. Dated chief commissioner of the ‘central provinces,’ an 
ministration aggregate of previous smaller and separate jurisdictions, 
provinces. including Nagpoor, the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
and part of Bundelkhund. It comprised an immense area of about 
250,000 square miles, with a very varied population, in some loca- 
lities sparse, in others populous, and included some of the most 
rugged country, as well as the wildest aboriginal tribes of India. 
To mould this into shape as it were, to connect previous local 
systems of administration into one harmonious whole, required 
more than ordinary ability and power of application; and it was 
a fitting and welcome task to a man who, with great physical 
energy, possessed a mind capacious and ingenious, which had 
already found congenial occupation in the affairs of the Punjab, 
where, as well in the revenue as the judicial departments, Sir 
Richard Temple had gained considerable experience. In the central 
provinces, Sir Richard’s measures were wminently successful ; and 
his administrative reports show wonderful powers of endurance, 
in long and rapid journeys, in the constant overlooking of every 
detail of administration, to which alone tire result is attributable, 
and in his friendly intercourse with every native chief or land- 
holder of the various districts. Larger in extent than the Punjab, 
infinitely more diversified in natural features, in language, popu- 
lation, and in products, he had mastered all details, harmonised 
all working measures, and laid the foundation of future progress. 
Too little is known by the people of England of such undertakings 
and their results, or of the means by which they have been 
achieved ; of the management by one individual and a few sub- 
ordinates, of the affairs of provinces as large as France or Spain, 
uniting many different races and languages, and requiring daily 
toil of which there is little conception. Among such administra- 
tive exploits, Sir Richard Temple’s tenure of the central provinces 
claims prominent notice; and at the close of the year 1865, he 
indnetrias W288 able to apply a gratifying test of the success of his 
exhilotion at harmonising measures in an industrial exhibition held 
“egpe’’ at Nagpoor, to which every district made contributions 
in produce and manufactures, and at which all classes of the people, 
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from the semi-savage aborigines, Génds, Bheels, and Kookoos, to 

the civilised Hindoos and Mahomedans, for the first time in their 

history mingled together in common. After the preceding war, 
devastation, and bloodshed, the effects of Sir Richard Temple’s 

labours are more than ordinarily gratifying to contemplate; and 

few of the provincial administrative reports possess so high and so 

varied an interest as his. 

The great influx of money into Bombay, and the enormous 
fortunes suddenly realised by adroit speculators, pro- Resnite of 
duced a mania of local joint stock companies, which or¢t speculs 
exceeded in its results anything that had ever before Bombay. 
appeared in India. Old means of investment trebled and quad- 
rupled, for the time, in actual value. The shares in a company 
formed for the reclamation of land from the sea rose to twelve 
times their value—1000/. to 12,000/. and upwards—and others in 
proportion. With a plethora of wealth, the wildest schemes were 
entertained and put into execution; but after the custom of 
such events, the collapse was as sudden as the rise, and many 
were ruined. Nor was it till the end of the year, that seceeg 
commercial confidence was in some degree restored. port on 
Similar in some respects to the Bombay, Colaba and ‘”* ie 
Backbay reclamation schemes and companies of Bombay, was 
the Port Canning Company of Calcutta. As year after year the 
navigation of the Hooghly became more difficult, the Mutlah, 
another branch of the Ganges, east of Calcutta, was fixed upon 
as the site of a new commercial capital ; a railway was constructed 
from Calcutta, and warehouses were built; but although the 
navigation was much easier from the sea, no large ships ascended 
to the new Port Canning, and the scheme, if not entirely aban- 
doned, became abortive. The only chance of the new port being 
frequented appears to lie in the stream of the Hooghly becoming 
too shallow fur large vessels. 

In the course of the year under review, the college of civil 
engineers for the north-western provinces was founded (ieee tor 
at Roorkhee; an establishment which, whether in i en 
regard to Europeans or natives, has already sent forth founded at 
many able men, and is in active operation. The institu. "°°" 
tion owes its origin to the suggestions of Sir Hugh Rose, who, 
as a means of employment for many unemployed officers, con- 
sidered that a public college course would be the best method 
of fitting many for the department of public works—a hope which 
has been fully justified. 

The year 1866 is memorable from the great famine of Orissa. 
There had been a failure of rain in the season of 1865, yamine in 
and scarcity began to prevail, which passed into abso- Oe 
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lute famine almost without notice, and certainly without pre- 
_ caution. Till it had reached an alarming height, the government 
of Bengal were inactive; and the time passed by in which 
supplies of grain could have been sent by sea. When the people 
were perishing in thousands, no vessel could approach the coast, 
and the supplies forwarded by land were utterly insufficient to 
meet the general wants. The lieutemant-governor of Bengal, 
Sir Cecil Beadon, and his Council, defended themselves to the 
best of their power; but they could not, and did not, escape the 
severe animadversions of the viceroy and of the press of England. 
Lord Napier, governor of Madras, took active measures for the 
relief of the people under his jurisdiction; and at a later period, 
Orissa was relieved; but the intermediate destruction of life 
was estimated at 2,000,000, and the amount of human suffering 
had been incalculably great. A plan had been formed, before 
ae the famine, of turning the waters of the Maéhanuddy 
irrigation — river to use in the irrigation of the Delta of Orissa, and 
scheme, . . 

the works were under execution by a private company. 
After a long discussion, which much retarded their progress, 
the company, for want of means, was obliged to make over its 
works to Government. 

The Currency Commission, which was instituted in this year, 
Carrency applied itself laboriously to the questions of silver, gold, 
question. + and paper circulation; but it may be said to have 
been premature, as beyond a recommendation for the continued 
trial of the paper currency, and some suggestions as to detail of 
working measures, it gave no opinion upon the question of a 
general gold medium, which had many supporters, though it 
recommended that geld should continue to be a legal tender 
in payment of revenue. In the face of the constantly fluctuating 
market value of gold, it was indeed impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. 

In 1866, Sir Richard Temple was promoted from the office of 
Land settle. Commissioner of the central provinces to the political 
ments aud department, as Resident at Hyderabad. He was suc- 


other mea- 

sures it the ceeded by Mr. Strachey, who did ample justice to hia 
provinces.  predecessor’s immense exertions, which may be briefly 
summarised. New and uniform land settlements had been com- 
pleted all over the various provinces, and the demand fixed for 
from twenty to thirty years. Every class, every individual, 
general proprietors as well as occupants of fields, knew what 
their rights and obligations were, and all questions as to pro- 
prietary rights over waste lands were settled. The police depart- 
ment was reformed, and many native gentlemen were created 
honorary magistrates, and performed ‘one-fifth’ of the whole 
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business satisfactorily. The civil courts of the provinces were 
enlarged, and the proceedings simplified; and improvement was 
manifest in the number of suits instituted, which rose from 
19,000 to 45,000. 1,570 public vernacular schools were esta- 
blished, and fifty-six public dispensaries had afforded relief to 
150,000 patients. Vaccination was extended to thousands, and 
sanitary regulations enforced in towns and villages. Four hundred 
miles of road had been bridged and metalled, and other branch lines 
in connection with the railway to Jubbulpoor were under con- 
struction. In addition to these, court-houses, police-stations, 
barracks, rest-houses for travellers, churches and wells, might be 
named; but the detail, after all, would hardly convey an idea 
of the impetus given to this long-neglected territory by Sir 
Richard Temple, or of his practically benevolent exertions in 
securing it. ‘Whatever of progress,’ writes his successor, Mr. 
Strachey, ‘has been noted, was secured during Mr. Temple’s rule. 
No such progress had ever been seen in this part of India before. 
Much of it may—must be, due to the action of natural, com- 
mercial, and social forces; but something, at any rate, may have 
been the result of good government, and must have been due to 
the personal exertions of Mr. Temple—to the system he intro- 
duced, and the officers he trained.’ Sir Richard could not indeed 
be resisted; and while he achieved more in practical results, un- 
aided, except by the subordinates, into whom he had to infuse 
his own energy, during his incumbency of little more than four 
years, these results rival, if they do not exceed, any in the 
history of the British administration of India. 

On October 6, as Dr. Cotton, the Bishop of Calcutta, was on a 
tour of'visitation in Assam, he was accidentally drowned, , oo 
to the great grief of the Christian community. During Bishop 
his incumbency, he had laboured very zealously and - 
effectually in the cause of the Church, had visited every station in 
his vast diocese, and had stimulated the ministers of religion by 
his example and discipline; and a very sincere tribute to his 
memory and admirable labours was recorded by the viceroy in 
council. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament for the government 
of India, two provincial high courts were established in __ | ane 
1866, one for the Punjab at Lahore, one for the north- courts 
western provinces at Agra. These were presided over by sataaaaa 
chief justices appointed by the crown, and serve as the local courts 
of appeal, from all lower courts, as well as courts of first instance. 

The question of irrigation in India had been warmly taken up 
by Lord Cranborne during his tenure of office as 
Secretary of State for India, and the deplorable famine 
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of Orissa had opened the way to a clearer perception of the 
necessity and practical value of these useful works. The scarcity 
of rain in that province had been followed by floods almost as 
destructive; but the advantage of regular and controllable sup- 
plies of water was not the less evident. Colonel Strachey was there- 
fore sent from England as commissioner for works of irrigation, 
and arrived early in 1867, for the purpose of furthering these 
great undertakings; but some time necessarily elapsed before 
details could be decided upon. Even in this year the continuance 
of distress was severely felt in Orissa: and the viceroy stated at a 
public meeting convened in Calcutta, that 27,000 tons of rice 
would still be required, and 1,500 orphan children already, with 
2,000 more in prospect, would have to be maintained. 

The census of the central provinces, taken on November 5, 1866, 
censusor | With much care, was promulgated early in 1867. The 
central pro- result was perfectly unexpected in the great majority 





er of Hindoos over Mahomedans, and was as follows :— 
Hindoos . . . . .  . 6,864,770 
Mahomedans . é , : ‘ _ 287,922 
7,102,692 


Of those classed under Hindoo, were the aboriginal tribes, number- 
ing about two millions. The result gave only seventy-nine souls 
to the square mile, which is attributable to the immense prepon- 
derance of forest, jungle, and uncleared, and for the most part 
unculturable, land. 

Little more of general or historical interest marks the year 1867, 
but as it was closed with a discussion in regard to extension of 
railways, those under completion up to this period may be briefly 
noted :— 

1. Lord Dalhousie’s projected line from Calcutta to Dehls, 
called the East Indian, to be prolonged to Attock, in the Punjab, 
with an extension eouth to Jubbulpoor. 

2. The Great Peninsular Railway from Bombay to Jubbulpoor, 
to meet the East Indian, as well as a line vid Sholapoor to meet 
the Madras line, near the Toombuddra river, with an extension 
from Sholapoor to Hyderabad. 

3. The Bombay, Baroda, and Ahmedabad line. 

4, The Sinde line, connecting Sinde vid Mooltan with the East 
Indian line, in the Punjab. 

6. The Oudh and Rohilkhund line. 

6. The Great Southern of India. 

7. Eastern Bengal. 

8. Calcutta and South-Eastern. 

9. Madras and Western Coast. 

By the report up to the year under notice, it appeared that, 
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out of 5,599} miles of projected railways, 3,934} miles had been 
completed, and 1,665 miles remained to be finished. 

The whole of the questions noted in this chapter are of a purely 
administrative character; but as they serve to illustrate the pro- 
gression of events in India, are not without historical importance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE (concluded), 1868. 


TB details of works of irrigation, in operation, in their construc- 
tion, or projected, were reviewed by Sir John Lawrence , 
in Council on March 31, 1868, with the following great : trriga- 
results :— shale 

I. In the Punjab :—1. A new canal from the Sutlej was roughly 
estimated at 2,000,000/. sterling; the work, it was hoped, would 
be begun next season. 2. The remodelling of the Baree Dooéb 
canal and that of the Western Jumna. 5. Surveys for canals 
from the Sutle} to Ferézepoor and Mooltan, and for the extension 
of the canal system on the right bank of the Indus. 

IL In the North-west Provinces:—1. A new canal projected 
from below Dehly to irrigate the Agra and Muttra districts, at 
the cost of 500,000. 2. The improvement of the Ganges canal 
for navigation, in order to complete a water communication from 
Lahore to Dehly, Agra, the Doo&b and Oudh. 3. Works in 
Rohilkhund for irrigation and drainage, as also in Bundelkhund 
in respect to utilising the waters of the three largest rivers. 4. In 
Oudh, a canal from the Sarda; would be not inferior to the Ganges 
canal, at a cost of 2,000,000/. 

II. In Bengal several projects:—1. To utilise the waters of 
the Gunduk. 2. A canal from the Ganges, near Rj Mahal, 
perhaps as far as Calcutta. 3. A canal from the Damoodra, for 
navigation and irrigation, through the coal district of Raneegunje, 
to the Hooghly. 4. A canal from the Soane; the project, origin- 
ally, of the East India Irrigation Company. 6. The works of the 
same company in Orissa, already in progress. 

IV. In the Central Provinces, two promising projects were in 
course of survey. 

V. In the Madras Presidency :—1. The completion by extension 
of branches of the great works on the Krishna and Godavery 
rivers. 2. Two very large tanks near Madras itself. 3. The ex- 
tension of irrigation from the Pennaar river into the Vellore dis- 
trict. 4. A project for the utilisation of the waters of a river in 
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Travancore, to be applied to the province of Madura. 5. Exten- 
sion and improvement of the works of the Cavery river. 

VI. In the Presidency of Bombay :—1. A project for a large 
canal from the Indus at Roree, to irrigate the Hyderabad collec- 
torate in Sinde, with improvements of other existing works. 2. In 
Guzerat a project, already sanctioned, of a canal from the Tapty 
river. 3. In Khandésh, a work of irrigation of considerable im- 
portance, already in progress. 4. In the Deccan, several under- 
takings in various stages of progress, and several new projects 
which would be submitted to Government. 

VII. In Mysore, a large sum would be applied from the surplus 
revenues in furtherance of irrigation works. 

The Secretary of State had already sent out thirty civil engineers 
of experience, who would be distributed to various localities, and 
ee cone others would follow in the coming year ; and ‘generally, 
extending his Excellency states, ‘it might be affirmed that the 

-" Government of India had taken all necessary steps to 
inaugurate the policy of extending irrigation to the utmost. It 
had already established in every province a separate head to the 
irrigation branch of the public works department, and would be 
ready to consider favourably every proposal having in view the 
improved administration of this class of works.’ 

From the foregoing detail, which necessarily excludes all former 
Importance orks executed and in actual working operation, it will 
of the be seen that new irrigation projects extended to all the 
weation. three presidencies of India ; that the importance of such 
projects had been fully recognised ; and that no doubt existed, not 
only of those detailed being executed as rapidly as funds could be 
provided, but that they would be succeeded by others in every 
province where the means of obtaining water supplies, and of dit 
posing of them to advantage in the irrigation of the soil, appear to 
be practicable and profitable. To all such undertakings, it is 
evident that the viceroy had given his best consideration and en- 
couragement, 

Small wars are seldom absent from India, and early in 1868, an 
Wighur insurrection of the Waghurs—an aboriginal tribe in 
Insurrection. the province of Kattiawar, in the Bombay presidency— 
arose, which required force for its suppression. The Waghors 
had originally possessed the district of Okamundel, in which ther 
resided, which was sold to the Gdikwar in 1815. In 1857, the 
district was re-transferred to the British Government, and it was 
found that the Waghurs had never abandoned their hereditary 
occupations of plunder and lawless conduct. Collision with the 
new administration was inevitable; but a small force under Colonel 
anderson encountered and routed a body of them—not, however, 
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without losing two valuable officers, Captains La Touche anu 
Hibbert. A partial insurrection of Bheels followed in another 
part of Guzerat, but was promptly suppressed. 

The military uperations of the year closed with a campaign 
against the Afghans of the Black Mountain, on the , | 
north-west of the Punjab—near the locality of the Mountain 
Umbeyla campaign—who, like the Sitténa fanatics, had “”” wie 
been excited by the Wahdbees of Patna and Southern India; a 
strange circumstance, when it is considered that those who sought 
to excite rebellion, and those who entered into it, were separated 
by 1,500 miles. But the conspirators were not without system ; 
they had forwarded supplies and money, by agents, through the 
railways to their destination, and, no doubt, succeeded in making 
considerable preparations. The tribe now seduced was the Hus- 
sunzye, inhabiting the Agrér valley, in the Black Mountain 
range. They attacked a police station as a commencement of hos- 
tilities, and showing no disposition to submit, a campaign against 
them became inevitable. Troops were therefore massed upon the 
frontier under the command of General Wylde; and marching on 
September 26, two brigades advanced to Oghee on Octo- 
ber 3, whence the operations continued till the 7th, when Wyide's 
a village belonging to the Paréree Syeds, having been °™"°™* 
destroyed, the chiefs of several of the clans, finding further resist- 
ance impossible, came into camp for terms, which were accelerated 
by the results of other attacks upon their positions and villages, in 
which the enemy were uniformly routed. By the 10th, however, 
all had submitted, and the force was withdrawn. It was con- 
sidered by many that enough punishment had not been inflicted 
to have a permanent effect in the prevention of outrage; but Go- 
vernment was satisfied that ill-will would only be perpetuated by 
the continued destruction of villages, and that the present submis- 
sion of the clans might be received in earnest of future good be- 
haviour. Enough had been done on the Black Mountain, as well 
as at Umbeyla, to prove that no natural obstruction and no armed 
Opposition could prevent progress, when it was needful, into the 
wildest and most inaccessible regions of the mountains. | 

The question of the western frontier, which had occupied all 
successive Governments of India, from the Mahomedan period up 
to the present time, is still an open one; but much progress has 
been made in it, and there are good grounds for believing that the 
tribes, though not under our own Government, nor, indeed, many 
of them under that of Afghanistan, but wholly independent, are 
becoming more amenable to civilised influences than before, while 
the sharp lessons that have been occasionally read to them have 
not been entirely without cffect. 
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The Ameer Dost Mahomed of Afghanistan died in 1863. Up 
Aftairsot tO the period of his death he had not only preserved 
Afghanistan; perfect good faith with the Government of India, but 
Mahomed. had maintained tranquillity in his dominions. After 
his death, though he had appointed his son, Shére Ally Khan, to 
succeed him, the nomination was opposed by his brothers Afzool 
Khan and Azim Khan; and a series of struggles took place, in 
one of which Shére Ally was dethroned, and Afzool Khan became 
Dieputea  TUler. He did not live long afterwards, and his son, 
succession. Abdool Rahmén, waived his claim in favour of his 
uncle, Azim Khan, who had been for some time a fugitive in 
British territory. Ultimately, however, Shére Ally regained his 
throne, and the opposing faction was gradually overcome. 

During the whale of this prolonged contest the policy of the 
Poltey of the Viceroy was much criticised both in England and in 
vicerdy. India. By many, especially in India where a powerful 
army was burning for a further field of action, he was blamed for 
not interfering in force for the support of Shére "Ally, or in any case 
for the pacification of Afghanistan. While in a disturbed condition, 
it was assumed to be at the mercy of Peraian, or worse, Russian 
intrigue: and nothing but a decided interference in arms could, 
it was alleged, prevent the Russians from crossing the Oxus to 
the assistance of Shére Ally, Azim Khan, Abdool Rahman, or 
whichever party should bid highest for their support. The assem- 
blage of General Wylde’s magnificent force against the Black 
Mountain tribes gave colour to the supposition that a movement 
into Afghanistan was projected: but the policy of the viceroy was 
@ perfect neutrality, and was supported by remarkable reasoning 
which is well explained in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ of April, 187 
(No. 268). It is not necessary to enter into the details of the subject, 
further than to state that the designs of Russia, should she have 
any, would only be furthered by a fresh British advance into 
Afghanistan, and that the best policy would be to support the 
de facto ruler of the country, without entering into the intricate 
mazes of its domestic politics ; or that intrigue on the part of Persia 
was an idle bugbear, the weakness of which had been already 
sufficiently demonstrated to need any fresh illustration. It is very 
possible that the army was disappointed by Sir John Lawrence’s 
pacific policy ; but there can be no question of its expediency. 

In this year a precautionary measure was sanctioned for the 
Fortitea construction of fortified posts in many of the large 
poste: stations, as well to protect the arsenals, as to afford 
refuge in case of need. That such works would have proved 
invaluable during the mutiny will have been manifest from the 
narrative of events. In the Punjab, at Jullunder and Sealkote ; in 
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India, at Nowgong in the central provinces, at Umballa, and at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, these fortified arsenals were to be con- 
structed, while at Mooltan, at Peshéwur, and Rawul Pindee more 
extensive forts were to be executed. It is perhaps a strange fact, 
that, with the exception of the presidencies, the English have 
erected no fortifications in India. In a few localities, as at Dehly, 
Allahabad, and Agra: Ahmednugger in the Deccan, Bellary, 
Vellore, &c., native fortifications have been improved, and used 
as magazines; but in no other part of the country do they exist, 
and the siege of Dehly formed an impressive lesson against trusting 
them, in case they were constructed, to any but English soldiers. 
In barracks, indeed, the expenditure, under Sir John Lawrence’s 
administration, had been munificent, nearly seven millions sterling 
having been applied to this purpose alone. 

The details of purely administrative measures are subjects 
hardly fitted, by their local and often intricate character, Legisiative 
for discussion ina manual of history: but a few belong- enactments. 
ing to Sir John Lawrence’s incumbency may be briefly enumerated. 
The Municipal Improvement Act of 1868 was applied to the for- 
mation and guidance of municipalities in the north-west provinces. 
The local municipal committees consist of a proportion of official 
and non-official members, and their duties are the conservancy of 
towns and villages, and their improvements; the expenses being 
defrayed from taxes levied on houses and the octroi duties which 
have been imposed. Under the operation of this Act nfuch has 
already been effected, especially in the conservancy of towns, a 
subject much neglected before; and as an incitement to efforts in 
local management of details, which were almost beyond the 
province of the collector or magistrate, they are practically useful 
and encouraging. 

Two Acts—XIX. and XX VITI.—of 1865 are, however, of more 
important character. The former relates to the rights tenancy 
of cultivators in Oudh, the latter a similar measure in 2¢stlons. 
regard tothe Punjab. By these Acts, the definitions of the rights 
of tenants, whether hereditary or at will, and so-called tenant- 
right upon improvements, are expressed and confirmed; but 
neither measures have passed without strong opposition and 
lengthened discussions, into which it is impossible to enter. In 
taking up the subject, it was evidently the intention of Sir John 
Lawrence to secure the rights of hereditary occupancy of land to 
those who have possessed them for generations. Such tenancies 
are well known and well defined in Madras and Bombay, where, 
so long as the stipulated rent or land-tax was paid, the occupant 
had a proprietary right in the land he cultivated. Other tenants, 
being tenants at will without hereditary right, had occupancy 
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from year to year, or by lease as might be agreed. In the case of 
Oudh, hereditary right was defined bya thirty years’ occupancy, 
dating back from February 1856; but it is advanced, and perhaps 
admitted, by the cultivators, that there are no classes in Oudh to 
which the designation of hereditary occupant, or, as he would be 
termed in Bombay or Madras, ‘ Merasdar,’ can be applied ; and the 
Talookdars of Oudh have protested against the interference which 
a recognition of such rights would involve. Equally in the 
Punjab, rights which in other parts of India have been guarded 
with the most jealous care by the people, and respected by all 
preceding native governments, as before explained, are apparently 
unknown or unclaimed, and are thus accounted for by Sir John 
Lawrence :-—~‘ Under the Sikh rule, the position of the hereditary 
cultivators was practically very much on a par with that of pro- 
prietors in the same village. And although the Sikhs, in their 
social relations to each other, set a high value on proprietary 
rights in land, more particularly when these were ancestral, their 
rulers acted very differently, and cared little who held, or who 
- cultivated, these lands, provided that the revenue was punctually 
paid.’ 

This exemplifies the present condition of the Punjab hereditary 
tenures, and shows the results of disturbed and oppressive adminia- 
trations, which not only did not protect existing rights in land, but 
overthrew them in mere consideration of revenue. The condition 
of Oudl exhibits exactly the same result, from the same causes. 
The hereditary landholders had been unable to retain their rights 
in opposition to a grasping administration in the Punjab, and to 
the unlimited and unquestioned power of the Talookdars in 
Oudh. 

Sir John Lawrence’s motive in these Bills was the protection, 
by legal recognition, of the hereditary occupant, and the security 
of his tenure: and considering the additional value which land in 
India is acquiring under a settled government and moderate assess- 
ment, there is no question that Sir John’s large experience led him 
directly to the root of the question, in the establishment of definite 
rights, and, therefore, titles to the land, wherever they could be 
proved. The working of these two Acts is, therefore, a subject of 
much interest, but certainly, as yet, undefinable ; and in the case of 
hereditary occupants, cannot fail to ensure the gratitude of those 
concerned on a point which, in former settlements in the 
presidency, had been much or entirely overlooked, and which in 
the Punjab and in Oudh might have shared the same fate in 
being irredeemably swept away, but for his wise and timely inter- 
position. 

At the close of 1868, Sir John Lawrence’s term of office having 
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nearly expired, Earl Mayo, Chief Secretary for Ireland under Mr. 
Disraeli's administration, was appointed viceroy, and | as 
arrived in Bombay before the end of the year. If appointea 
Sir John Lawrence’s policy as viceroy be reviewed, it ““°"" 
will not be found barren of fruit. The long list of ad- review of 
ministrative acts, his adjustment of progressive measures, Sir John 
his extension, as far as practicable, of education, his policy. 
liberality in public works, his Bills for the protection of tenants in 
Oudh and in the Punjab, are peculiarly his own, and may be 
separated from the heterogeneous Acts passed by the Legislative 
Council. All evince a benevolence of purpose, a deep desire to 
- further and secure the interests of the people whom he had known 
so long, and over whom he became in turn chief ruler. His 
foreign policy was peculiarly his own, and has not been impugned. 
With all these great points in his favour, and with the certainty 
of having by his mere presence and authority repressed latent 
disaffection, it must be admitted that his rule was not popular as 
viceroy, though it was great and powerful. His own service was 
doubtless jealous of a member who had belonged to their ranks and 
had overstepped all; yet there was no one who watched more 
vigilantly over its rights, or whose patronage was more pure. 
Popularity in India, however, unless accompanied by corresponding 
vigour, is the lowest meed of praise that can be accorded to a 
viceroy, and was a distinction never sought by Lord Lawrence, or 
attempted to be sought, either from Europeans or from natives. 
Enough for him that he did his duty, strictly, sternly perhaps, 
without bending; and in this respect, the character and adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence, apart from his Punjab acts, will rise in 
proportion with the lapse of time. On his retirement from the 
office of viceroy, his long and great services were recognised and 
rewarded by his elevation to the peerage. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EARL MAYO, AND CONCLUSION: 
1869 to 1870. 


THE appointment of Earl Mayo to the office of viceroy was 
severely criticised and opposed both in England and in India; and 
indeed to succeed one so perfectly conversant with the affairs of 
India as his predecessor, was to induce a comparison which might 
prove disadvantageous. Earl Mayo belonged to the Conservative 
party of England; but his appointment was nevertheless ratified 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Whig Cabinet—a wise measure in relation to 
the people of India, as proving to them that the man considered 
most capable would be selected for their governor, without re- 
ference to home politics. But the progress of Earl Mayo, while it 
has surprised those to whom he was unknown, has fully justified 
Saar aided the selection originally made. His great capacity has 
quaitica- been developed, and the experience he is gaining bids 
os fair to place him in the rank of the most illustrious 
men who have preceded him. Among all classes, European and 
native, he has established a widespread popularity and respect, 
as much due to his public measures as to his magnificent hospi- 
tality. So far, indeed, he appears to be one of those characters 
which can only be estimated by having been placed in a position 
in which his natural powers are increased by exercise of great 
responsibilities. Unfettered and unprejudiced by any former 
association with, or opinion upon, Indian questions, and without 
any former local ties, he is able to apply a fresh, clear, and 
powerful judgment to the consideration of all local affairs, and 
to the general well-being of the empire. The results of a year’s 
incumbency leave little room for comment, though events have 
already occurred, not only to develop great and independent 
decision of character, but to afford a key, as it were, to future 
results. 

The foreign policy of Lord Lawrence has been briefly noticed 
Foreign in the last chapter. It was strictly non-interferent as 
policy. regards Afghanistan, but reticent—perhaps overmuch. 
While it professed to encourage Shére Ally, the ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, it was cold in demeanour and in practical effect; and 
Lord Mayo, while he strictly retained the principles of non- 
interference, went a step further, in giving to the Ameer 
Shére Ally hearty and generous recognition, assistance, and 
hospitality. There may have been obstacles to such a course 
during Lord Lawrence’s viceroyalty which have not transpired. 
If this were the case, Lord Mayo availed himself of the first 
moment at which they were withdrawn to redeem his prede- 
cessor’s views from a coldness which might grow into positive marks 
of mistrust, if not aversion, on the part of the Ameer. A cordial 
invitation to Ameer Shére Ally to visit India, and confer upon 
matters relating to Afghanistan and the security of the frontier, 
The Ameer Was therefore forwarded to Kabool, and was responded 
Snire Ally to in the same spirit in which it was given. On March 
Viceroy. 27, 1869, the Ameer met the viceroy at Umballa, and 
was sumptuously féted and entertained: receiving not only pre- 
sents of great intrinsic value, but, what was of more consequence 
to him, entire recognition of his rights and position, with means of 
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defending them in a supply of arms, and a money subsidy of twelve 
lacs of rupees, or 120,000/. per year. By this generous proceeding, 
Earl Mayo has not only secured the personal attachment of the 
Ameer, but enabled him to judge of the magnitude of the British 
resources in India, of the progress of the country, and condition of 
its people in comparison with his own, which can hardly fail of 
having future good effect. The results of the Ameer’s visit, the 
honour which was accorded to him, together with the good 
feeling which existed on both sides, have ere now become known 
to all the nations and tribes of Central Asia. They have already 
effected much that was needful to the consolidation of the Ameer’s 
power; and the knowledge that it is not only recognised, but 
supported by the authority of the viceroy, backed by all the re- 
sources at his disposal, cannot fail to repress intrigue and disaffec- 
tion. Under such circumstances, the peace and gradual improve- 
ment of Afghanistan can hardly be doubtful; and it is impossible 
for its people not to perceive that all bitter memories of the past 
have given place to more generous and hopeful feelings on the 
part of the British Government. 

Following the brilliant reception of Ameer Shére Ally, the 
discovery of a considerable estimated deficit in the 4pprenended 
budget of the year 1868-69 was an unlooked for and degcit,'ntne 
unpleasant contingency which had not been anticipated, 1868-69. 
and the financial report of Sir Richard Temple was met with sharp 
oriticism in India and England. In this question the viceroy is 
now engaged. Retrenchments and an enhanced income-tax are 
not less unpopular measures now than they have ever been found 
to be; but the necessity for real economy cannot be relaxed, and 
while the actual condition of the revenue cannot be exactly as- 
certained until the close of the session of Parliament, there is 
every reason to believe that by a vigorous effort this temporary 
check may be overcome, and by the period of the budget of 
1869-70 that the proper equilibrium of revenue and expenditure 
may be attained and confirmed. 

While these pages were being written, Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, had com- wintae 
pleted a tour of India. He arrived in Calcutta on Decem- Prince Alfred 
ber 22, 1869, in his noble frigate the ‘ Galatea,’ and was °'"“™ 
received with every demonstration of loyal welcome and rejoicing. 
He was entertained with truly regal pomp and splendour by Earl 
Mayo, and invested with the Grand Cross of the Star of India by 
him as its Grand Master, amidst a gathering of native princes and 
nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, such as Calcutta never wit- 
nessed before, nor may, perhaps, witness again. The events are 
too recent to need any description in these pages; and while 
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the progress of the prince was marked by eager welcome and 
profuse hospitality, English and native, throughout the country, 
its moral effect in familiarising the people of India with the 
royal family which now rules them, in uniting the bond between 
the native and alien races, and in securing the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the Queen for her son’s reception, can hardly be 
Prospects of overrated. With this event, the year 1869 closed mm 

India, amidst profound peace and general rejoicing, 
and the year 1870 opened with their continuance. The cloud of 
suffering with which 1869 was overcast in the north-west provinces 
and Rajpootana, by the famine which prevailed, has also cleared 
away, and there is every hope that abundance may ensue in the 
coming harvest. At this happy juncture, therefore, this history of 
India closes. 

As a student’s manual only, necessarily restricted in size, it has 
Concluding been impossible to review events as they have occurred 
remarks. with the fulness which can only be attained in an 
elaborate history. Yet it may be hoped that sufficient detail 
has been given to induce the student to follow up the works 
of the various historians of India, which will not fail both to in- 
struct, and, by their wonderful and varied interest, to gratify him. 
From the dim early ages of Aryan invasion to the establishment 
of Hindoo power; from the decadence of that power under Ma- 
homedan invasion and dominion, to the establishment of the sway 
of the Christian nation of England over both, the long record of 
more than 3,000 years has been completed through the varied 
stages of progress—from aboriginal savagery and barbarism, to the 
civilising influences of the nineteenth century. Of the Hindoo 
Hindoo period, the records are indeed scanty; but from the 
period. literature and science which have survived, there is 
evidence that during its existence the Aryan people were as far im 
advance of their Western brethren in intellectual culture as they 
are now below them, and that what they were then in religion, in 
capacity, in ingenuity, and in social habits, so, for the most part, 
they are now. Three thousand years—a period of time hardly 
realisable by mere numbers—has seen change certainly among them; 
but comparatively it has been very slight, and the institution of 
caste, and the religion of Brahma, still resist the influences of 
Mahomedaniem and Christianity. If other impressions are gaining 
strength in the land under the ‘influence of Christian teaching and 
secular education, they are necessarily slow of development; and 
it must be remembered that the recently-declared Brahmoism, from 
which much appears to be expected, is not Christianity, but the 
resuscitation of that simple Theism which was the religion of the 
Védas 4,000 years ago, and as yet has made a very limited progress. 
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What the future of the great Hindoo race, for the most part Aryan, 
may be, is at present dark; but may become, under Divine guidance, 
both bright and glorious. 

Through all the Mahomedan period and its variations, the student 
has been conducted with more ample definition of events s:,nomedan 
than the Hindoo; for the Mahomedans, wherever they ?et04 
settled or conquered, have furnished excellent historians, and India, 
in this respect, has proved no exception. Their magnificent con- 
questa, their splendour, their cruelty, their often savage fanaticism, 
their massacres of ‘infidel’ Hindoos, and their occasional benevo- 
lence and statesmanlike greatness, in laws, in revenue settlements, 
and in political measures, have been followed as nearly and fully 
as was practicable. That they had deteriorated in all great quali- 
ties long before the virtual destruction of their power by the 
Mahrattas, will be evident from the events which followed the 
reign of Aurungzebe, their only monarch who can be said with 
truth to have been Emperor of India. What remains of their 
period of sway are magnificent mosques, mausoleums, palaces, 
and fortresses, unequalled in the world: memorials of individual 
and dynustic wealth, and greatness only. There was no science and 
no literature to survive. It has been a favourite subject with 
popular writers to contrast the comparatively niggardly spirit and 
feeble execution of English works with those of the Mahomedans, 
and to depreciate what has been effected by India’s last con- 
querors; but the accusation was unjust and unmerited. English- 
men, though they might govern large provinces, were yet poorly 
paid in proportion to Mahomedans in the same positions ; and where 
the one might spend enormous sums upon his mausoleum, might 
found mosques and colleges, or build a palace from the revenues 
at his disposal, the corresponding English officer lived in a humble 
bungalow, accounted to his government for every penny he col- 
lected, and when he died rested under a simple stone or monument. 
Mahomedan emperors made no roads, no harbours, and but few 
bridges or canals—these, too, defective in scientific construction. 
Yet they ruled for more than 700 years with, for the greater part 
of the time, the resources of the whole of India at their disposal. 

The English, who have struggled into local power during the 
last hundred years, were, for the first half of it, little 
more than commercial adventurers, who, when the 
opportunity occurred, and they were insensibly drawn into the 
existing local struggles, struck in boldly for supremacy, and won 
it; and in the record of the last half of the century must the 
effecta of their progress be looked for. Gradual, very gradual, and 
perhaps timorous at first, it received its final impetus from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and since then has never stopped. The early 
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rigid conservative policy is regretted by many; but it must be 
borne in mind that English civilisation is not Indian, and that to 
have urged on what existed in England before a way had been 
provided for it in India, would have been to incur a risk which 
might have lost all that has been gained. 
So, now at last the field is open, and the progress wift and sure, 
are England can look with pride upon many thousands 
pro- i : 
gress under of miles of metalled and bridged roads constructed— 
over mountain-passes, and through forests, where before 
there were barely foot-tracks ; over rivers at their highest floods, 
morasses, and plains, impassable in the monsoons, now travers- 
able with safety in all seasons; to 15,000 miles of railways which 
will be eventually constructed—of which, as stated by Lord Mayo 
at Jubbulpoor in April—4,000 miles are already opened, 1,000 are 
in progress, and 9,000 are about to be immediately commenced, 
carrying with them greater civilising influences than it is possible yet 
to imagine, while they enlarge the commerce and develop the 
resources of the country; to several thousands of miles of navigable 
and irrigating canals, the only rivals to which are the ancient 
Hindoo irrigation works of the Madras presidency ; to at least 
15,000 miles of electric telegraph ; to 4 uniform and certain postal 
system at a very low rate; to a progressive system of public 
education ; and, above all, to the maintenance of peace throughout 
India, in contrast with the never-ending strife, rapine, and butchery 
of the Mahomedan and Mahratta periods. Of the early Hindoo 
ages the records are indeed dimmer; and yet, from what has been 
ascertained, there is every reason to conclude that the condition of 
the country was not materially different. For more than a 
thousand years, at least, there are unvarying records of war and 
desolation, till they culminated in the acts of the Mahrattas and 
Pindhérees ; and from these, as from all other public scourges, 
the power of England has delivered the long-suffering people of 
India. Greater than these are the moral effects of universal security 
of property, the rapid progression of national wealth, industry, and 
intelligence, and the conversion of purely military and predatory 
classes into productive members of the community. It is no 
little triumph to have been able to turn swords into ploughshares 
among alien races; and yet the examples of the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, and many other classes, are examples which admit of no 
denial, Let the student review in his mind the results of native 
rule which this history has furnished, and he will, I think, be 
unable to resist the conviction that the intervention of England 
at the crisis of confusion, and striving for mastery at which it 
occurred, was providentially directed and sustained. 
It is at once admitted that the condition of some parts of the 
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Mahomedan period have had their parallel in European history : 
that its fierce contests, its fanatical massacres, may find equiva- 
lents in Christian nations, and that the murders and yano- 
assassinations of its kings and princes, and tortures, ™°da0® 
have had, too, their Western representatives. But while the West 
emerged out of comparative barbarism into a brilliant civilisation, 
the Indian Mahomedan had not altered; nor has he shown as yet, 
for the most part, any symptom of regeneration ; on the contrary, 
all change is hated and avoided, except by those upon whom 
orthodox Mahomedanism hangs more loosely than upon their 
forefathers. 

Enough, however, of comparison of the past and the present. 
English rule may not be loved, may not be everywhere 
popular; but, tested by the fierce convulsion of the gnemcrer oe 
Mutiny, and compared with the condition of the Maho- 
medan rule at itshundredth year of existence, it is more popular, 
and better loved. It has in it no element of pomp or display, by 
which the imaginations of an excitable people can be enthralled ; 
but, on the contrary, in a hard, perhaps mechanical, adherence to 
routine, just to the people, painstaking and hardworking—it is 
sincerely respected. It prevents and suppresses crime, and it 
dispenses justice to all: it is honest, because its servants are incor- 
ruptible either by money or influence, and the test of rebellion 
only served the more firmly to establish its power and its pre- 
ference over that of the native. It is rapidly creating wealth by 
development of natural resources and their employment, by 
extension of production, and by internal and external commerce ; 
while it may be questioned whether any State in the civilised 
world shows more practical benevolence in the desire for, or uti- 
lisation of, improvement, than the widespread British provinces 
of India. 

Urged as they are by example, by encouragement to exertion, 
and by surrounding progress, it is painfully evident how | dependent 
backward and defective most independent native States native 
still remain in ordinary means of protection, justice, or nee 
public convenience to their people, and how slow they are to adopt 
more enlightened mensures of reform. Wherever elements of 
improvement exist in them, they will continue to develop progress, 
and to maintain their positions: wherever they fail, they must 
inevitably, in process of time, drop into the great and irresistible 
tide of advancement which is fast spreading over the land. Mean- 
while England does not wait. The history of the first ten years 
of the administration of the Crown shows not only no halting or 
faltering in purpose, but the reverse. The desire of England is 
India’s greatness, prosperity, and happiness, as an essential part of 
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her own; and the simple but affecting prayer of Queen Victoria, 
which closes her proclamation to the people of her dominions, is 
this :— 

‘May tHe Gop OF ALL POWER GRANT UNTO U8, AXD TO 
THOSE IN AUTHORITY UNDER U8, STRENGTH TO CABRY OUT 
THESE OUR WISHES FOR THE GOOD OF OUR PEOPLE.’ 


APPENDIX 


To Page 120, Book II. 


Nizam-00p-DEEN AnMED Buxksuy observes in his History that Feruze 
introduced many excellent laws, which were current in his time. 
Among others were the following regulations :—The first was the aboli- 
tion of the practice of mutilating criminale—a mode of punishment 
which he would not allow to be inflicted on any of his subjects, Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo; the second regulation limited very much the 
demand on cultivators, by which he increased not only the population 
but the revenne. . . . . He caused his regulations to be carved on 
the Musjid of Ferézabad, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. 

‘It has been usual in former times to spill Mahomedan blood on 
trivial occasions, and for small crimes to mutilate and torture them by 
cutting off the hands and feet and noses and ears, by putting out eyes, 
by pulverising the bones of the living criminal with mallets, by burn- 
ing the body with fire, by crucifixion and by nailing the hands and 
feet, by flaying alive, by the operation of ham-stringing, and by cutting 
human beings to pieces. God, in His infinite goodness, having been 
pleased to confer on me the power, has also inspired me with the dis- 
position, to put an end to these practices. It is my resolution, more- 
over, to restore, in the daily prayers offered up for the royal family, the 
names of all those princes, my predecessors, who have reigned over 
the empire of Dehly, in hopes that these prayers, being acceptable to 
God, may in some measure appease His wrath and ensure His mercy 
towards them. It is also hereby proclaimed that the small and vexa- 
tious taxes under the denomination of Cotwally, &c., payable to the 
public servants of Government, as perquisites of officers, by small 
traders; that licences for the right of pasturage from shepherds on 
waste lands belonging to the Crown; fees from flowersellers, fishsellers, 
cottoncleaners, silksellers, and cooks; and the precarious and fluctua- 
ting taxes on shopkeepers and vintners, shall henceforward cease 
throughout the realm; for it is better to relinquish this portion of the 
revenue than realise it at the expense of so much distress occasioned by 
the discretionary power necessarily invested in tax-gatherers and officers 
of authority ; nor will any a aaa be levied contrary to the written 
law of ‘‘ the book.” 

‘It has been customary to set aside one-fifth of all property taken in 
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war for the troops, and to reserve four-fifths for the Government. It 
is hereby ordered that in future four-fifths shall be distributed to the 
troops, and one-fifth only reserved for the Crown. I will on all occa- 
sions cause to be banished from the realm persons convicted of the 
following crimes:—Those who profess Atheism or who maintain schools 
of vice; all public servants convicted of corruption, as well as persons 
paying bribes. I have myself abstained from wearing gaudy silk 
apparel and jewels, as an example to my subjects. I have considered 
it my duty to repair every public edifice of utility constructed by my 
predecessors—such as caravanserais, musjids, wells, reservoirs of water, 
aqueducts, canals, hospitals, almshouses, and schools—and have alien- 
ated considerable portions of the revenue for their support. I have 
also taken pains to discover the surviving relatives of all persons who 
suffered from the wrath of my late lord and master, Mahomed Toghluk, 
and having pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant their full pardon and forgiveness to that prince, in the presence 
of the holy and learned men of their age, whose signatures and seals 
as witnesses are affixed to the documents, the whole of which, as far 
as lay in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and de- 
posited in the vault in which Mahomed Toghluk is entombed. I have 
gone and sought consolation from all the most learned and holy men 
within my realm, and have taken care of them. Whenever my soldiers 
have been rendered inefficient for service by wounds or by age, I have 
caused them to be pensioned on full pay for life. Two attempts have 
been made to poison me, but without effect.'—Extract from ‘ History of 
the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India,’ Briggs’s ‘Trans. of Ferish- 
tta,’ vol. i. pp. 162-164. 


II. 


INDIAN STATISTICS. 


Tue annual ‘Statistical Abstract relating to British India’ has been 
issued by the India Office :—. 

It states that there are 910,853 square miles of territory under 
British administration, containing a population of 155,348,090 souls ; 
the native States under the Government of India comprise (as far as can 
be ascertained) 646,147 square miles, with a population of 46,245,888 ; 
and the foreign States comprise 188 square miles under the French 
Government, with a population of 203,887, and 1,066 square miles 
under the Portugueso Government, with a population of 313,262. 
The total presents an area of 1,568,254 square miles, and a population 
of 202,111,127 souls. In those portions of’ British India for which the 
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occupations of the people are stated, not including Bengal (Lower Pro- 
vinces) or Bombay, 60,000,000 among 102,000,000 are described as 
engaged in agriculture; 53,000,000 are males, 48,000,000 females; 
78,000,000 are Hindoos, 17,000,000 Mahomedans, 1,700,000 are Par- 
sees, Jains, and Buddhists; 1,000,000 are Sikhs, and 523,875 Chris- 
tians, 57,421 of these being Europeans. The gross revenue of British 
India for the year ending March 31, 1869, was 49,262,691/., and the 
gross expenditure in India and England, 53,407,334/., leaving a defi- 
ciency of 4,144,643/.; the public debt amounted to 102,866,1891., 
and the interest upon it to 5,025,0142. Revenue, expenditure, debt, 
and interest are all higher than in any other of the ten years, 1860-69, 
included in this little volume of statistics. The imports into British 
India by sea in the financial year 1868-69, including treasure, amounted 
in value to 50,943,191/., and the exports to 53,706,830/. The imports 
of merchandise amounted to 35,793,767/.; among them were cotton 
goods, 15,483,476/.; cotton twist and yarn, 2,531,656/.; metals, 
manufactured and unmanufactured, 3,211,408/.; metal manufactures, 
451,3797.; railway materials, 1,526,780/.; machinery, 730,295/.; raw 
silk, 703,840/.; silk goods, 381,836/.; woollen goods, 722,262/.; ap- 
parel, 483,551/.; jewellery and precious stones, 370,637/. ; salt, 683,4550. 
The exports included raw cotton of the value of 19,707,877/.; cotton 
goods, twist and yarns, 1,329,944/.; opium, 10,695,654/.; dyes, 
3,023,1462.; grain and pulse, 2,650,8982.; jute, and jate manufactures, 
2,070,2428.; raw silk, 1,269,468/.; seeds, 1,927,989/.; coffee, 1,111,027/.; 
hides and skins, 1,230,932/.; tea, 974,519/.; ivory and ivory ware, 
224,8020.; saltpetre, 310,757/. The moneys coined at the mints of the 
several presidencies in the year amounted to 5,457,083/., almost all silver. 
The Government currency notes in circulation averaged 10,145,537. ; 
the reserve in coin, 6,618,191/. The expenditure on public works 
sanctioned by the Government in the year 1868-69 was 7,040,000/.— 
viz., 2,400,0002. on military works, 829,321/. on civil buildings, 
2,561,505¢. on public improvements, and 1,249,174é. on establishments, 
tools, plant, &c. The expenditure by the Government on schools and 
colleges in the year was 590,452/.; the average attendance of pupils 
reached 757,767, in schools and colleges belonging to or aided by the 
Government. The number of letters and newspapers transmitted 
through the post-office of British India in the year reached 74,664,817 
—a great advance on previous years. The troops employed in British 
India in the year were 184,858—64,858 being Europeans and 120,000 
natives. The number of emigrants embarked from British India is stated | 
at 13,358—6,377 proceeding to the West Indies, 5,014 to British Guiana, 
and 1,967 to Mauritius. Railway progress has already been reported 
by Mr. Juland Danvers.—Homeward Mail, Avgust 19, 1870. 
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At war with Khandésh and Guzerat, 
169. And with Beejanugger, 170. 
Peace concluded, 171. His govern- 
ment, 171. Sends an expedition to the 
Konkan, 171. Massacres the foreign 
troops in the fort of Chakun, 171. 
Leads an army against the King of 
Guzerat. 171. His death, 171 
Alla-ood-deen Shah Bahmuny IL, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of the Deccan, 183, 
Deposed and put to death, 188 
Alla-ood-deen, Syed, succeeds to the 
government of Dehly, 125. Abdicates, 
125. Adopts Bheilole Lody as his 
successor, 125 
Ally Adil Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Beejapoor, 297. Restores the Sheea 
faith in bis dominions, 297. Enters 
into an alliance with Ramrnj of Beeja- 
nugger, and invadea Ahmednugger, 
298, 307. The fort of which is besieged, 
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but the siege raised, 298, 307. Renews 
the fortifications of Nuldroog, 298. 
Forms a combination against the 
Rajah of Beejanugger, 298, 306. Mar- 
ries Chand bee of Ahmednugger, 
and obtains the fort of Sholapoor as 
her dowry, 298. Gives his sister in 
marriage to Hoosein Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednugger, 298. At the defeat of 
the Rajah of Beejanugger at Talikote, 
299, 300, Goa, but repulsed 
with severe loss, 300. Makes a desultory 
campaign in Ahmednugger, 300, 309. 
Captures Bunkapoor and Dharwar, 
300. His later operations, 301. Assas- 

- sinated, 301. His public works at 
Beejapoor, 301 

Ally Adil Shah II., succeeds to the 
throne of Beejapoor, 334. War de- 
clared against him by Aurungzebe, 
834. Beejapoor bes‘eged, but a hasty 
peace concluded, 335. Sends a force 
against Sivajee, who destroys it, 337, 
338. Takes the fleld.and recovers lost 
territory, 338. His death, 344 

Allyg Bereed Shah, of Beeder, joins a 
Mahomedan coalition against Beeja- 
nugger, 298. At the great battle of 
Talikote, 299 


age of, captured by General 


e 

Ally Hussein, adopted by and appointed 
to succeed as Nawab of the Carnatic, 
ney Set aside by Lord Wellesley, 

Ally Jah rebels against his father, 582. 
Made prisoner, and poisons himself, 


532 
Ally Johur, Prince Royal of Dehly, es- 
capes to Nujeeb-ood-Dowlabs and takes 
the field, 488. Forms a league for the 
invasion of Bengal, 488. Advances into 
Behar, 488. Invests Patna, 438. But 
raises the siege, 439. Murder of his 
father the emperur, 448. His son 
Juwan Bukht ra to the throne, 449, 
Ally Johur ascends the throne as Shah 
Allum, 451 
Ally Khan, Rajah of Khandésh, submits 
to the Emperor Akbur, 270. Joins the 
Moghuls at the battle of Soopa, 271. 
Killed, 271 
Ally Merdan Khan, Persian governor of 
dahar, 330. Gives up Kandahar 
to the Emperor Shah Jehan, 830. 
Invades Balkh in conjunction with 
a Jugut Singh, 330. Succeeds, 


Ally Mordd, Ameer of Sinde, bis con- 
duct to his kinemen, 661. Found 
guilty of forgery, and his lands re- 
sumed, 698 

Ally, Nizam. See Nizam Ally 

Ally, Shah, son of Boorhan Nizam 
Shah I., a competitor for the throne 
of Ahmednugger, 318. Supported by 
Nehung Khan, 313. Cut off, and 
perishes, 313 
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Ally Sheer, his contest with his brother 
Jumeheed, 130. Ascends the throne 
of Kashmere, under the title of Alla- 
ood-deen, 130. His death, 130 

Ally Tebar found unhurt on the battle- 
field, and adopted by his uncle, the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, 358 

Almanacs, Hindoo, their prephecies, 
715 

Alme:da, Don Francis, defeats the King 
of Gurerat in a naval action, 138. 
Arrives in India with the title of 
Viceroy, 222. Defeate of his fleet, 222. 
Receives reinforce:nents, and captures 
the Mahomedan positions, 222, De- 
stroys Dahul, 222. Destroys the Maho- 
medan fleets at D u, 222. His cruelty, 
222. Resigns his authority, 222. 
Killed by Kaffirs, 222 

Almeida, Lorenzo, his death at the 
battle of Choule, 222 

Almorah occupied by Colonel Gardner, 
579. Possession of, completed by 
Colonel Nicoll, 579. Mutiny « f Sepoys 
at, 725 

Alp Kban, ascends the throne of Malwah 
under the title of Hooshung Ghoory, 
140. Besieged in Dhar, and deprived 
of his authority, 140. Recovers his 
dominions, 141. Defoated at the battle 
of Kalliada, 141. His death, 141. His 
buildings at Mandoo, 142 

Alpturgeen, becomes King of Ghuzny, 77 

Altmish. See Shumsb-ood-deen 

Aluf Khan, brother of the King of Dehly, 
besieges and takes Mooltan, 105, 106. 
Takes the sons of the late king, 106. 
Captures Anhulwara, and obtains im- 
mense booty, 106. Captures Déwul 
Dévy, and carries her to Dehly, 109 

Aluf Kban Toghluk, compels Dvogurh to 
submit, 118. Besieges Wurungul, 113. 
Which submita, 114. His enthusiastic 
reception at Dehly, 114. Ascenrds the 
throne at the death of his father, 114. 
His character, 114. Takes the title of 
Mahomed Toghluk, 114. His immense 
largesses, 114. Induces the Moghuls 
to retire on payment of a ransom, 115. 
Subjugates the Deccan and annexes 
Lukhnow and Chittagong, 115. Sends 
an expedition to China, 115. Flays 
Baha-vod-deen alive, 115. Changes his 
capital from Dehly to Déogurb, 115. 
His inhumanity, 116. Subduesa rebel- 
lion in Mooltan, 116. Masancres the 
inhabitants of the Doodb, 116. Marches 
against Bengal and Malabar, 116. 
Burial of his tooth at Bheer, 116. Puts 
down various rebellions and insurrec- 
tions, 117. Hisdeath, 117. His unquiet 
reign, 117 

Alum Ally, imperial general, slain in 
action, 370 

Alumgeer I]., snoceeds to the throne of 
Debly, 421. Falls under his vizier's 
control, 447. Murdered, 448 

Amboor, battle of, 405 
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Amboyna, the Dutch expelled from, 2&3, 
Execution of twelve Englishmen at, 
887. Captured by the British, 573 

Ameer Bereed, becomes prime minister 
of the Deccan, 182. Makes the King 
Mahmood Shah II. prisoner, 182, 193. 
Deposes his son, Alla-ood-deen Shah II., 
183. Marries the queen, 183. Takes 
Mahore, which is recaptured by the 
King of Berar, 193. Succeeds his 
father Kassim at Beeder, 197. Or. 
ganises a confederacy against the King 
of Beejapoor, 198. Who defeaw 
198. His intrigues with the Regent 
Beejanugger, 199, 200. Invests Gool- 
burgah, 20:0. But raises the siege, 201. 
Forms a league aguinst Beejanugrer, 
202. Joins Boorhan Nizam Shah 
against Ismail] Adil Shah, who defeats 
them, 203. His intrigucs with the 
commander of the Beejapoor forces, 
203. His territory invaied by Ismail 
Adil Shah, who completely defeats him, 
203. Retires to Oodgheer, 204. Cap- 
tured in bis bed, and taken to King 
Ismail, 204. Renews his intrigues, 
205. Joins the King of Abmednugger, 
and defeate the King of Beejapoor, 298, 
His death, 296 

Ameer Khun, Prince, becomes King of 
Kashmere under the title of Ally Shah, 
130. Loses his throne, 13]. Recog- 
nised as the head of the Pat&ns, 569, 
His predatory movements, 569. His 
Pindh4rees, 570. Attacks the Rajah 
of Nagpoor, 570. Checked by British 
forces, but not suppreseed, 570. Joins 
a league of native states against the 
British, 579. Ravages Rajpootana, 579. 
His army, 586. Offer of the Margnis 
of Hastings to him, 586. Settles with 
the British government, 594 

Ameer Singh, his succession as Rajah of 
Tanjore confirmed by the Board of 
Directors, 548. But set aside, 548. 
Surrenders the fort of Malown, 579. 
Induces the Goorkhas to renew the 
war with the British, 580 

Amerkote, the Emperor Hoomayoon’s 
reception at, 238 

Am¢éthee, Rajah of, submits to the British 
government, 765. But eacapes, 765 

Amherst, Lord, reaches India as gover- 
por-general, 604. Declares war against 
Burmahb, 605. Dissatisfaction of the 
Court of Directors at its cost. 608, 
Orders Sir D. Ochterlony to withdraw 
his proclamation and troops, 609. His 
dismay at the result, 610. Orders the 
siege of Bhurtpoor, 610. Created an 
earl, 611. Makes Simlah a vice-regal 
sanatorium, 61]. Effects of his tour 
in the north-west provinoes, 611. 
Resigns and leaves India, 612 

Amjud-vol-Moolk appointed prime min- 
ister at Hyderabad, 696 


Amét ceded to the East India Company, 
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Amravati, Boodhist temple of, 52, 59 

Amrut Rao, the Péshwah's illegitimate 
brother, proposes the assassination of 
Sindia, 537. Attacked by Sindia, 537. 
His intrigues, 553. Plunders thecoun- 
try towards Nassuk, 554. Retires ona 
pension, 554 

oe of the people of India, 14, 

Amyatt, ae sent to the Nawab, 459. 
Killed, 4 

aacniaees, visited by the Portuguese, 218. 
Their fort built at, 221 

Anderson, Lieutenant, accompanies 
Khan Singh to Mooltan, 679. Where 
he is wounded, 680. Murdered, 680 

Andhra dynasty, 54, 58, 73 

Andrada, Fernando Perez de, reaches 
Canton, 224 

Andrada, Dom Luis de, Portuguese com- 
mander, repulses the Ahmednugger 
forces before Choule, 300 

Andrews, Mr., sent to negotiate with 
Hyder Ally, 473 

Angria, Toolajee, his piracies, 416. His 
fort of Severndroog captured, 416. 
a fleet burned, and Gheriah taken, 

7 

Anhulwara, capital of Guzerat, taken by 
Sooltan Mahmood, 84. Captured by the 
Mahomedans, 106. Taken by Mozuffer 


Khan, 134 
oe loss of English on the island of, 


Ankoos Khan, Beejapoor general, keeps 
the besiegers of the city in check, 302 
Anson, General, commander-in-chief, 
takes the field against the Sepoy rebels, 
723, 724. Advances on Dehly, but dies 
of cholera, 724 

Anund Déo, Rajah of Kashmcre, 129. 
His death, 130 


Anund Réo, adopted as Mahdrajah of 
Jhansy, 702. But the adoption not 
allowed, 703 

Anundpal becomes Rajah of the Punjab, 
80. Defeated by Mahmood of Ghuzny, 
81,82. Admitted to terms by Mahmood, 
82. Who eacks Lahore, 83. Andcom- 
pels Anundpal to fiy to Ajmere, 83 

Anunédréj, Rajah of Vizagapatam, his in- 
gurrection against the French, 435. 
Assisted by Clive, 435. Joins Colonel 
Forde, and marches with him against 
M. Confians, 436 

Anwur-ood-deen becomes governor of 
Arcot, 384 

Anwor-ood-deen, or Anwur Sahib, made 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 400. Sends 
troops against Dupleix, who defcats 
them, 402. Abandons the English, 
402. Defeated and slain at Amboor, 
4 


05 
Appa Bulwunt, Mahratta general, over- 
runs Mysore, 474, 475 
Appa Desaye Nepankur gives in his alle- 
giance to the British, and confirmed in 


his posseasions, 599 
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Appa Saenger regent of Nagpoor, makes a 
with the British, 585. Causes 
an diot rajah to be strangled, and 
himself to be proclaimed, 590. Attacks 
the British troops with his whole army 
but repulsed, 591. Surrenders himself 
to the Resident, 591. Who keeps him 
prisoner, 595. Ordered to be confined 
in Allahabad, but escapes on the way, 
596, 597. Receives assistance from 
Cheetoo Pindharee, 597. Receives pro- 
ection from the Rajah of Joudhpoor, 
Arabs, surrender of, in Malligaom, 597 
Arfm. succeeds Kootub-ood-deen as 
of India, 95, Deficient in vigour 
resolution, 95. Deposeed by Shumsh- 
ood-deen Altmish, 95 
Aravulli mountains, 3 
Architecture, commencement of, in India, 
51. That of the Chila dynasty, the 
Dravidian, 67. Development of, in the 
southern medieval kingdoms, 67. The 
buildings of the Chalukya dynasty, 71. 
The Mahomedan works in Ahmedabad, 
135. Buildings of the Deccan during 
the Babmuny dynasty, 184. Character 
of Mahomedan architecture in India, 
228, 229. Of the time of Ibrahim Adil 
Shab II., 305 
Arcot, Anwur-ood-deen becomes governor 
of, 384. Taken by Nasir Jung, 404. 
Lieut. Clive’s expedition to, 409. Be- 
sieged by Chunda Sahib’s troope, who 
are driven back, 409. A mock capitu- 
lation of, to Lally, 441. Attacked by 
Coote, and surrenders, 443. Invested 
by Hyder Ally, 500. Capitulates, 501 
Arghoon dynasty of Sinde, 158 
Argoam, battte of, 557 
Arikéra, battle of, 524 
Arkully Khan, goverror of Mooltan, 105. 
Refuses the throne of Dehly, 105. De- 
feated by Aluf Khan, and blinded and 
put to death, 105, 106 
Armegoor, English factory established at, 
887. The first place fortified by the 
English in India, 388 
Army, Lord Clive’s difficulties with the, 
464. Mutiny of the Europeans checked 
by the native regiments, 464. Corporal 
reece re-established in the, 667. 
olt of the native troops (see Sepoyr). 
Number of troops in British India in 
188-9, 799 
Arnee, Rajah Sahib and the French de- 
feated by Clive at, 409 
Arracan, ita fertility, 608 
Arrah, attack of the rebel Sepoys at, 738. 
Mr. Boyle’s defence, 738 
Arrian, his list of Indian kings, 41 
Arslin deposes Musaood III. of Ghuzny, 
and nsurps the throne, 88. Defeated 
by the Seljuks, and flies to India, 88. 
Put to death, 88 
Artillery first mentioned in Indian wars, 
161 


| Aryans, their conquest of India, 38. 
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Period of their invasion, 88. Their re- 
ligious works, 40. Locality of their 
first settlement, 41. Their progress 
southwaryds, 57 

Asa Aheer, Prince, founds Aseergurh, 
147. Which is treacherously taken by 
Mullik Nusseer, 147. Put to death, 


148 

Aseergurh, fastnees of, taken by Mullik 
Nusseer, King of Khandésh, 147. De- 
scription of it, 147. Besieged and taken 
by the Emperor Akbur, 272. Fortress 
of, captured by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 370. 
Ceded in tuity to the Péshwah, 
447. Surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm, 


596 

Ashburnham, General, appointed to com- 
mand the forces in C » 715 

Ashta, defeat of Mahratta horsemen at, 
590 


Askary, Mirza, son of the Emperor Babur, 
appointed governor of Mewat, 234. 
Joins his brother Hoomayoon, after 
his defeat, 237. Holds Kandahar for 
his brother Kamran, 249. Surrenders 
it to his brother, the emperor, 249 

Asof Khan, prime minister to the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan, suppresses a rebel- 
lion of Prince Shahriar, 326. Besieges 
Beejapoor, but witbout result, 328 

Asof an Uzbek, reduces Guna, and 
retains the spoil, 261. Declares his 
independence, 261 

Asof-ood-Dowlah becomes vizier of Ondh, 
485. His death, 534 

Asoka, King of Maghada, 51. His do- 
minions, 51. His character and acta, 
51. Becomes a Boodhist, 51. His 
intercourse with Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, 51. His architecture, 51. His 
death, 52. Division of his empire, 52. 
His successors, 58. His edicts engraved 
upon rocks, 60 

Assam. difficulties in, 606. Occupied by 
Colonel Richards, 606. Ceded to Eng- 
land, 608. Value of the province, 
608. Tea cultivation of, 608 

Assaye, battle of, 555 

Asend Khan, Beejapore General, routs 
the Beeder forces, 203. Appointed 
protector of the kingdom, 206. Be- 
comes minister of the King of Bee- 
apoor, his offers to the Portuguese 
or the surrender of Prince Abdoolla, 
282. His wealth given to them, but 
they refnse to perform their promise, 
282, Retires to his estates, 296. Re- 
leases his master from his difficulties, 
296. Defeats the King of Golcondah, 
296, His lovalty, 297 

Assud Khan, Aarungzebe’s general, sent 
against Gingee, but unable to take it, 
3858. Sees the bodies of his son and of 
the Emperor Jehandar Shah dragged 
through the streets of Dehly, 363. 
Submita to the Emperor Bahadur Shah, 
and pardoned, 359. Protects the fugi- 
tive Emperor Jehandar Shah, 363 
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bert, 687 
Auckland, Lord go or-gene- 
ral, 635. Pasees the ‘ Black Act,’ 635. 


keep the ia a at Kabool, 47. His 
prostration of mind and body at the 
misfortunes in Afghanistan, 652. Suc- 


ceeded by Lord Ellenborough, 652. 
His acte, 652 

Aungier, President, defends Bombay, 391. 
Puts down a mutiny of the garrison, 


ee of, ceded to the Mahrattas, 452. 
mutiny of the Sepoys at, 750 
Aurungzebe, Prince, left as a hostage 
with his grandfather, the Emperor 
Jehangeer, 324. Sent to supersede his 
brother Moordd in Balkh, 330. His 
disastrous retreat, 380. 
dahar unsuccessfully, 
viceroy to the Deccan, 830-338. Founds 
Aurungabed, 333. His successful ctvil 
government, 838. His campaign in 
Golcondah, 334. Sacks Hyderabad, 
834. Besieges the king in the city of 
Golcondah, 834. Concludes peace, 834. 
Captures the city of Beeder, 8334. Be 
sieges Beejapoor, 385. Hears of his 
father’s illness, and conclades peace, 
835. Proceeds to Hindostan to con- 
tend with his brother Ddra for the 
throne, 835. Character of his three 
brothers, 385. Joins his brother 
Moorad in Malwah, 385. Defeats his 
brother Dara. and dcposes his father, 
836. Usurps the government, and im- 
prisons Moorad, 836. of his 


father, 836. His intercourse with 
Sivajee, 837. Hin ’letter to Sivajee 
quoted, 337. Has his brother Dara 


tried and beheaded in » ssa, 
Sends a force against his brother 
Shoojah, 338. Who is defeated and 
disappears, 838. Sends hix son Sooltan 
Mauzum with Rajah Jey Singh to 
check the Mahrattas, 389. His motive 
in regard to Sivajee, 340, Who joins 
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Jey Singh in his campaign, 840. In- 
vites Sivajee to court, 340. Who escapes 
in disguise, 341. His alarm, 341, Orders 
Sivajee to be arrested, 341. But his 
army defeated by Sivajee, 341. Recalls 
his son Sooltan Mauzum and Mohubnut 
Khan, 341. And replaces them by Khan 
JehAén, 842. Rebellion of the Afghans, 
842. Aurungzebe proceeds against 
them, 842. Returns to quell distur- 
bances at Dehly, 342. Puts down the 
sect of Satnaramids, 342. And mas- 
sacres the Hindoos, 842. Imposes the 
capitation-tax on Hindoos, 342. De- 
velopment of his austerity and fanati- 
cism, 343. Bad effect of policy, 343. 
His war with the Rajpoots, 343. Re- 
bellion of his son, Prince Akbur, 344. 
Break up of the Rajpoot confederacy, 
344. Makes peace with the Rajah of 
Jondhpoor, 844. Sends an army against 
Sivajee, who had declared his ladepei- 
dence, 345. Removes Khan Jehan, and 
appoints Dilére Khan regent, 346. His 
alarm at the progress of Sivajee, 346. 
Arrives in the Deccan, 348. His policy: 
$48. Failure of his campaign, 

Renewal of the campaign, 349. ais 
Beejapoor, 349. And invests the for- 
tress, 349. Sends Khan Jehan against 
Golcondah, 349, nag Hare of Beeja- 
poor, 350. Prince Muazszsim concludes 
a convention with Golcondah, 350. 


And puts an end to the 
Kootub Shahy dynasty, 351. Puts 
Sumbhajee and his friend Kuloosha to 
death, 352. Sends an army to as 
which it fails to take, 352, 358. Fo 
by the Mahratta leaders in the Deccan, 
853. Gingee finally taken by eecalade, 
353. Resumes the war with the Mah- 
rattas, 354. His plan of campaign, 354. 
Takes 354. And some main 
forts of the Mahrattas, 354. Popularity 
of the war with the Moghuls, 355. 
Rebellion of the Rajpoote and Jats, 355. 
Second Beydur rebellion, 355. The 
emperor's letter to Pam Naik, 356. 
Besieges Wakingerah, but without ef- 
fect, 356. Opens negotiations with the 
Mahrattas, +56. Retreat of the im- 

forces to Ahmednugger, 356. 
Attacked on the way with loss, 356. 
Retaliates on the English, 393, 394. 
Grants them to trade, 394. 
His death, 356. His character and 
bad effects of his policy, 357. Results 
of his will, 357, 358 

Auteuil, M., joins Mozuffer Jung and 
Chunda Sahib with a French force, 405 

Ava, revolution at, and dethronement of 
the king of, 694 

Ayacotta, town of, purchased by the 
Rajah of Travancore, 521. Demanded 
by Tippoo, 522 

*‘Ayeen Akburi,’ Mfr. Gladwin’s tranala- 
tion of the, 279 
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Aseem-00d-Dowlah, becomes Nawib of 
the Carnatic, 549 


Aseez Koka, Mirza, governor of Malwah, 
die Viceroy of Guzerat, 268. Attempts 
annex Rettiawar, } but fails, 268. 
Canine Joonagurh, 268. King Mo- 
zuffer given up to him, 269 

Azim, Prince, son of the Emperor Anu- 
rangsebe, sent to reduce the Mahratta 
force in the north, 349. Fails, 349. 
Marches into the Deccan, and "takes 
Bholapoor, 349. Retreats, 849. Ad- 
vances with his father on Beejapoor, 
$49. Dominions left him by his father, 
857. Defeated by his brother Mnuadzzim, 
and slain, 358. His sons also slain, 858 

ae Jéh claims the throne of the Car- 
natic, 698 

an Khan defeats the Beejapoor army, 
82. 

Azim Oolla Khan, agent in England to 
N&na Sahib, 717. His stories of Eng- 
land’s weakness, 717,718. His progress 
with his master, 722. Dies in the 
jungles of Nipél, 766 

Asimgurh, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727. 
Order maintained by Mr. Venables at,785 

Azim-ush-Shan, son of Prince Muassim, 
called up by ‘his father from Bengal, 
358. His contest with his brothers for 
the throne, 861. Drowned in the 
Ravee, 361. His son Feroksidr, 362 

Azmut-ool-Moolk defeated by Ahmed 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, 207 


A'BUN, Afghan chieftain of Bengal, 
rebels, but defeated, 234 

Babur, rules Kabool, 127, 230. Invited 
to India, 127, 231. Defeats the King 
of Dehly at Panipat, 127,231. Restores 
order in Kashmere, 132. His descent 
and birth, 280. "His fortunes and 
career, 231. His autobiography, 230, 
231, 284. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 231. Defeats a Hindoo army at 
Sikry, 232, 233. His other aan er 
933. His death, 233. His burial- 
place, 233. His Career, 238, 234 

Bactrians, ial their invasions of 
Northern India, 55 

Badaon, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Bahadoor Khan, Khan, reunion of the 
rebel Sepoys under, at Bareilly, 753 

Bahadur Bunda, ineffectually besieged by 
the Nizam, 828 

Bahadur Khan pkg LI of Khandésh, 
gives his daughter in marriage to 
Prince Moorad, 271 

Bahadur Khan Geelany attacks Beeja- 
poor, but defeated, 195 

Bahadur Khan Lohany y, governor of 
Behar, declares his independence, 127 

Bahadur Khan Uzbek, rebels and is taken 
prisoner by the Emperor Akbur, 262: 

Bahadur Nahir of Meerut helps Aboo Bukr 
to regain Dehly, 121. Fails to plunuer 
the city, 121 
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Bahadur Nizam Shah, infant son of 
Ibrahim Nisam Shah, 313. Sent toa 
fortress, 313. The fort of Ahmedn 
defended by Chand Beebee in 
cause, 818. She causes him to be 
crowned, 814. Sent to the Empe- 
ror Akbur, and confined in Gwalior, 316 

Bahadur Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Guzerat, 145. Conspiracy against 
him, 145. Takes Mandoo, and makes 
the king of Malwah prisoner, 145. 
Joins a lea ue against Ahmednugger, 
which is de eated, 209, 210, 291, 292. 
And its king humiliated, 210. His 
in power, 235. Helps Alla- 
ood-deen Lody against Dehly, 235. 
Takes Chittore, 235. Defeated by the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, and compelled 
to take refuge at Diu, 235, 292. Forme 
an alliance with the Portuguese, and 
c-des them Bagsein and Diu, 282. 
Killed at Diu, 282, 293 

Bahaiur Shah (see a/sao Mudzzim, Prince), 
crowned Emperor, 359, Pardons 
Prince Azim’s adherents, 359, Marches 
against his brother Prince Kambuksh, 
who is slain in action, 859. Pro- 
ceeds to Rajpcotana, 360. His cam- 
paign against the Sikhs, 861. His 
death, 361. His character, 361. Con- 
test between his sons, 361 

Bahddur Shah. See Mahomed Bahadur 
Shah, King of Dehly 

Baha-ood-deen, viceroy of the Deccan, 
rebels, 115. Given up to the King of 
Dehly, and flayed alive, 115 

Bahar, the geographical position of, 4. 
Invaded by the Mahrattas, 382 

Bahmuny ss bear of the Deccan, 117, 
159-184. ew of its character, 183 

Bahoor, defeat of the French at, 410 

Baillie, Culonel. attacked by pico she 
Surrounded by Hyder's 
surrenders, 500. Some ei h bee 
massacred, 500 

Baird, General, leads the storming party 


uarrel with her adopted 
to retire from Gwa- 
lior, 6: 


Baja, pe temples at, 54 
Bajee Rao, succeeds his father as Péeh- 
wah of Mahratta, 373. His measures, 
873. Retaliates on Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
875. Defeats Dhabary near Baroda, 
875. Becomes supreme without arival, 
376. Comes to an agreement with 
Nizam-ool-Moolk. 376. His measures, 
876. Obtains Jhansy and estates 
in Kalpee. 376. Obtains the govern- 
ment of Malwah, 477. Presses his 
demands on Malwah and Guzerat, 877. 
Attacked by the imperial forces, 377. 
Marches upon Dehly, 378. Retreats on 
bie si of his expenses, 378. Renews 
is demands, 381. Strengthens him- 
self with alliances, 381. Encounters 
Opposition from his own officers, 381. 
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His difficult position, 381. His death, 
$81. His character and act, 381 

Bajee Rao, his influence over the young 

éshwah, 633. Who commits suicide, 

and nominates Bajee his successor, 
533. Opposes his brother Chimnajee 
Rao, who is adopted by the widow of 
the ‘late Péshwah, 535, Sent to Hin- 
dostan, 536. Intrigues for the Pésh- 
wahship, 536. Finally invested as Pésb- 
wah, 536. His perfidy, 636. Confirms 
the treaty of Mhar, 537. Revokes the 
treaty, 548, 545. Swears to be true to 
Nana Furnaweer, 544. His intrigues 
against the English, with whom he 
declines a subsidiary alliance, 545. 
Congratnlates the governor-general on 
his victory over Tippoo Sooltan, 545. 
His war with Kolapoor, 546. "Joins 
Sindia, and defeated by Holkar, 547. 
Flies into the fortress of Singurh, 547. 
Executes the treaty of Basscin with the 
English, 547. And confirms the treaty 
of Mhar, 547. Military operations to 
support him, 554. Reaches Poona, 554. 
Joins a league of native states against 
the British, 579. His intrigues, 581. 
Raises a brigade of Sepoysa under 
tain Ford, 58]. His adviser Trim 
jee Dainglia, 582. Increases his army, 
582. Re-establishes his secret agencies, 
582. Instigates the murder of Gunga 
Dhur Shastree, 582. Surrenders Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia to the British, 583. 
Fscape of Dainglia, who raises troope, 
583. Agrees to the demand of the 
governor-general, 583. Exccutes a new 
treaty, 583. Terma of the treaty, 583. 
Sends money to Sindia, 586. Breaks 
into war, 587. His peaceful professions 
and covert proceedings, 587. Satisfies 
Sir John Malcolm, but rouses Mr. 
Elphinstone’s suspicions, 587. His 
echeme of corrupting the English off- 
cers and their Sepoys, and 
Mr. Elphinstone, 587. His threaten- 
ing position at the Dusséra at Poona, 
588. Advances his army, and is met 
by the British, 588. Abandons Poona, 
and flies to Sattara, 589. Pursued by 
the victors, 589. Witnesses the fight 
at Korygaom, 590. His flight to the 
north, 5690. His dominions annexed 
by the governor-gencral, 591. Core 
responds with Appa Sahib of Nagpoor, 
590. His intrigues at Indoor, 592. 
Assisted by Appa Sahib, 595. His force 
routed at Sewnee, 595. Snes for peace, 
695. Terms demanded from him, 596, 
Pensioned, and resides at Bitboor, 596, 
His death, 698. His adopted son, Nana 
Sahib, 698 

Bala Rao, joins his brother, Nana Sahib, 
and outflanks General Windham, 746. 
Driven ee the jungles of Nipal, where 
he dies, 766 

Balapoor, battle of, 870. Ceded to the 
Mahrattas, 475 
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Balasore, English factory cetablished at, 
389 


Balkh, residence of Subooktugeen of 
Ghusny, 78. Successfully invaded by 
the Moghuls under Ally Merdan Khan, 
330 


Ballajee Rao, son of Bajee Rao, succeeds 
as Péshwah, 381. Renews his demands 
upon Malwah, 382. Encamps near the 
Nerbuddah, and negotiates with the 
court, 382, 383. Joins Aliverdy Khan 
against Rughoojee Bhoeslay, 384, 
Who is dcfeated, 383. His reward, 
883. His office confirmed hereditarily, 
412, 413. Acts in the interest of Ghazee- 
ood-deen, 412. At war with Salabut 
Jung, 418. An armistice concluded, 
413. Obtains a cewion of the country 
between the Tapty and Godavery, 414. 
Invades Mysore, 415, Visits the Car- 
natic, 415. Joins the Bombay govern- 
ment in suppressing piracy, 416. Re- 
ceives Severndroog, and cedes Bancoote 
to the English, 416. Joins Salabut 
Jung in besieging Savanoor, 417. 
His intrigues against M. Buasy, 417. 
To whom he offera service, 418. 
Offers Clive assistance, 429. Invades 
Mysore, and cannonades Seringapatam, 
446. His demands compromised, 446. 
Returns to Poonah, 4416, Recalls his 
army from Mysore, 446. Moves against 
the Nizam, 446. Who is defeated and 
makes peace, 447. Sends an army to 
invade Hindostan, 448. His son and 
heir Wiswas Rao accompanies it, and 
is killed, 449, 450. Complete destruc- 
tion of his army at Paniput, 449, 450. 
Loses his reason, and dies, 450 

Ballajee Wishwanath, a Brahmin, be- 
comes Péshwah of the Mahrattas, 366. 
His advice to his master, 366. Marches 
with Hoosein Ally to Dehly, 367. Dis- 
miseed and his master’s claims settled, 
869. Has charge of Shao’s mother and 
family, 369. His death, 373 

Balloba Tantia, minister to Sindia, his 
intrigues respecting the Péshwahship, 
535. Confined by Sindia, 536 

Banawassy, Kadamba princes of, 71 

Bancoote ceded to the English, 416 

- Banda captured by the British, 573 


Banda, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Bangalore, en by Sivajee, 345, Cap- 
tured by Nizam Ally, 468. In- 
vested by Colonel Smith, 472. The 


raised, 472. Ceded to the Mah- 
rattas, 475. Taken by assanlt by Lord 
Cornwallis, 523. takes up his 
position there, 524 
Bankers, Hindoo, their title of Bhag- 
mutty, 318 
Banking in ancient and modern times, 
21, 22 


Bantam, the first English factory in 
India established st, 287. Re-esta- 
blished as an English presidency, 388 

Bany Jém, succeeds to the throne of 
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Sinde, 157, His king.’om invaded by 
King Feroze Toghluk, 157. Who takes 
es Jam to Dehly, and restores him, 
18 

srs Nara ieee Péshwah’s minister, 

be concerned in 

neice reer Mr. Elphinstone, 
585, Repulsed by Colonel Burr, 589. 
Defeated by General Smith and killed 
at Ashta, 590. His kindness to two 
English prisoners, 598 

Barabuttee, fort of, captured by storm, 
657 

Barah Mahal overrun by Colonel Wood, 
472. But recovered by Hyder Ally, 472 

Bareilly, capital city of Rohilkhund, 
451. Mutiny of Sepoys at, 724, 726. 
Rising of the Mahomedans at, 725. 
Union of the rebel leaders at, 753. 
Operations of Sir Colin Campbell 
against, 753. Taken, but the leaders 
eacape, 753 

Barlow, Sir George, snoceeds Lord Corn- 
wallis as governor-general, 568. Allows 
Holkar to ravage the country, 565. 
Compelled to repress an attempt to 
form a new league, 565. His financial 
measures, 566. His arrangements for 
the local administration of the newly 
acquired provinces, 566. Transferred 
to the government of Madras, 566. 
Events there under his administration, 
571. Suppresses a mutiny of European 
officers, 572. Recalled, 573 

Barnard, Sir Henry, becomes commander- 
in-chief, 724. Advances towards 
Dehly, 724. Joined by Brigadier 
Wilson, 724. His crowds of enemies, 
729. Advances from Allypoor, 731. 
Defeata the mutineers at Budlee Serai, 
731, Besieges Dehly, 732. His death, 
732 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a fieet to 
India, 400. Engages the French fleet 
off Negapatam, and retreats, 400 

Baroéch, city of, taken by storm the 
English, 488. Captured by the British, 
556 


Bar6éda, battle near, 875 

Barrackpoor, mutiny of three 
regiments at, 606. Fires at, 720. © 
Sepoy mutineers at, disarmed, 7385. 

Barrows in India, 39 

Barwell, Mr., appointed member of the 
Council, 480 

Basalut Jung, usurps his brother Salabut 
Jung’s authority, 435. The great seal 
given to him, 435. Created minister 
to salabut Jung, 445. Superseded by 
Nizam Ally, 446. Goes to his pro- 
vince of Adony, 446. His power re- 
duced by Nizam Ally, 467. Overruns 
Mahratta territory, 488. His treaty 
with the English, 498. OCedes Gun- 
toor, 499 

Bassein ceded to the Portuguese, 282. 
The fort of, surrenders to the Mah- 
rattas, 397. Ceded tothe English, 488 
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Who besiege and capture it, 494. Re- 
covered by the Mahrattas, 496. Treaty 
of, concluded, 547. Taken by General 


, 693 
srr city of, submits to the British, 
Bayaseed Khan, takes Lukhnow, but 
riven out by Babur, 233. Again 
rebels, 234. But defeated by Hooma- 


yoon, 234 

Bayley, Mr. Butterworth, becomes acting 
governor-general, 612 

Baz Bahadur, King of Malwah, defeated 
by Adam Khan, 260. Regains his 
dominions, but again disposseased, 260. 
In the service of the Emperor Akbur, 
260. His charactcr and career, 275 

Beadon, Sir Cecil, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, animadversion on him for the 
Orissa famine, 780 

pee Bukht, son of Prince Azim, slain, 

Bednore, at war with the Rajah of Chit- 
tledroog, 405. Dependent on Mysore, 
455, Attacked by the English, 505. 
Capitulates, 506. The convention vio- 
lated by Tippoo, 506 

Beeder, city of, founded, 168. Taken by 
Prince f Khan, 113. Description 
of, 169. Becomes the capital city of 
the Bahmuny kingdom, 169. Invested 
by the Sooltan of Malwah, but the 
siege raleed, 173. Mahmood Gawan’s 
college at, 185. Territory of, invaded 
by Ismail Adil Shah, 203. "The city 
closely invested, 203. But the fort 
impregnable, 204. Given up to the 
King of Beejapoor, 204. Reduction of, 
advised by Chungiz Khan, 309. Cap- 
tured by Anrungzebe, 334, 337. Maho- 
med GAwan’s college blown up, 334 

BeejA Khan defeated and captured by Sir 
Charles Napier, 676 

Beejanugger, at war with the Deccan, 
160, 161. Besieged by Mahomed Shah, 
but. peace concinded, 162. At war with 
his son Mujahid Shah, 163. Who in- 
vests the city, 163. But retires, 163. 
Invested Oy King Feroze Sbah of the 
Dencan, 167. Terms agreed upon, 147. 
The war renewed, 167, 168, 170. 
Dynasty of, 186. Its great antiquity, 
186. Vijya Raya establishes himself 

and names the city after himself, 

187. Probable boundaries of the city, 
188, Description of the city, 188. At 
war with the King of Beejapoor, 196, 
202. The regent Timraj defeated, 19h. 
Mahomedan troops in the service of 
the Rajah of, 205. Revolution in, 295, 
Helped by the King of Beejapoor, 296. 
Combination ofgMahomedan Kings 
againet it, 298, 308. Taken and sacked 
by the allies, 400. Abandoned. 300 

bit ry apoor, the Adil Shahy dynasty of, 

906, 295-306, Description of the 

aie. 195, Invaded, 197. Works of 
Yoosuf Adil Shah in, 199. The Soony 


faith restored by Ally Adil Shah, 
Feuds and jealousies of the Deccanies 
SS ee ae oy 
the Kings of Golcondah and 
bey history of, 
ceases, 304. ihe dees ened te che 
Besieged, but the raised, by the 
minister Asof Khan, 328. Again 
sieged and fails, 329, The 


at 


concluded, 335. 


ghuls, who are 
attacked, but 


relleved, "340, _ Makes 


cess Padshah 
city Beeeed by the Moghnls, 346. 
Who are compelled to raise the siege, 
347. evares treaty, 347. —. 
vy the peror Aurungzebe, 

o besieges the fortress, 349, ose. 
Which capitulates, 850. Left by the 
Emperor Aurungszebe to hisson Prince 
Mufzzim, 357, Ceded in perpetuity to 
the Péshwah, 447. Ceded to the 
Mahrattas, 452 

Beejy Rai, Rajah of Bhateea, defeated 
by Mahmood of Ghuzny, 80. Puts 
himeelf to death, 80 

Beerbul Singh, Rajah, 8 favourite of the 
Emperor Akbur, 267, Sent against the 
nr acim and perishes in a defile, 267, 


Bégume of Oudh, their claims supported 
by the Council of Calcutta, 485. Trans- 
actions of Mr. Hastings with the, 513, 
514. The greater portions of their 
jagheers restored, 514 

Behar added to Babur’s em 
nexed to the empire by 

Béhrim becomes Booltain of Ghazny, 88. 
Defeated by Alla-ood-deen, 89. Flies 
to India, and dies by the way, 89 

Beiram Khan Tourkoman, defeats Sikan- 
der Shak Soor, King of Bengal, 348. 
Joins the Emperor ae 
Peshawur. 251. At the defi 
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the minister Hémoo, 256. His frequent 
acts of violence, 257, 258. Estranged 
on the emperor, who him, 
. Assassinated on his way to Mecca, 
30, His character, 259 
Beiram, Moiz-ood-deen, elected king of 
Dehly, 98. Defeats his sister Busees 
Bultana, whom he puts to death, 98. 
Deposed and put to death, 98 
aum besieged and taken by Sooltan 
omed Shah II. of the Deccan, 175 
Bell4l Déo, removes from Dwéira BSa- 
moodra to Tonoor, 115. Joins the 
Hindoos in driving out the Mahome- 


116 
Ballal Kingdom, 109, wered by 


Overpo 
Mullik Khafoor, and its capital sacked 
by the Mahomedans, 110 
Belléls, or Hi Sala, dynasty of the, 71. 
be dominions, 71. Account of them, 


Bellary taken by Sivajee, 346 
Belloor, temple of, 71 
Bel by Sir Charles 


, the, defeated 
Napter, 67 
Bendres, taken by the Mahomedans, 92. 
Confirmed by Clive to Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh, 468. Treaty concluded at, 483. 
Objections to the treaty, 483, 484. The 
district of, demanded by the Calcutta 
Council, 485. Ita rajah, Cheyt Singh, 
driven away, 512. Its annual payment 
to the English, 512. Mutiny of Sikhs 
and Sepoys at, 735 
Benee Madhoo, | Rajah of Améthie, sub- 
mits, but escapes, 765. Pursued, 765. 
Killed by the Nip&lese, 766 
Benee R&i, ender ts and put ar — by 
King Mahmood Bégurra, 136, 13 
Benfield, Mr., his proceedings and their 
results, 497. His claims admitted by 
Parliament, 516 
Bengal, 4. Productions of the soil, 5. 
Scenery of, 7. The P4l& kings of, 58 
The Séna dynasty , 58. Conquered re 
Altmish, 96. Invaded by the Moghuls, 
98. Rebellion of the viceroy , To- 
ghral Khan, quelled, 100. Again rebels, 
116. Mahomedan kings of, 150-152. 
Its wealth and prosperity, 152. Re- 
duced Shére Khan, 242. Subeo- 
uently divided into provinces, 242, 
exed by the Emperor Akbur, 265. 
Attacked Po nachecie Bhéelay, 382,385. 
Establishment of English trade at, 388. 
Proceedings of the East India Com- 
pany’s servants in, 393. Abandoned 
by the English, 394. East India Com- 
y's poesessions in, in 1708, 895. 
lishment of settlements and forts 
in, 396. Proeperity of, under the go- 
vernment of Moorshid Kooly Khan, 
397. Affairs in, in 1756, 422. Eeta- 
blishment of English, and destruction 
of French, power in the Carnatic, 433. 
Affairs of, in 1757 to 1760, 437. The 
dewany of, offered by the emperor to 
the English, 458. The military defence 
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of, undertaken by the Council of Cal- 
cutta, 462. Bettiement of the arrange- 
menta, 468. Maladministration of, 48). 
Famine of 1770, 482. Ravages of small. 
pox, 482. Events in, from 1780 to 1785, 
510. Separation of the civil procedure 
from that of the revenue, 51]. State 
of the finances of, 511. Mutiny of the 
officers of the army of, 533. Settlement 
of their claims, 534. "Created a se a- 
rate government under a lieutenant- 
governor, 699. Floods in, in 1856-7, 
716. Works for the ie ee of, pro- 
jected and constructed, 783 

Bentinck, Lord William, recalled from 
his government of Madras, 566. Ap- 
pointed governor-general, 612. Inscrip- 
tion on his statue at Calcutta, 617. 
Character of his administration, 617. 
His financial reforms, 618, Difficulty 
of the half batta question, 618. The 
measure of resumption of rent-free 
tenures in Be » 618. Abolishes 
suttee, 619, And Thuggee, 620. Takes 
up the question of steam communica- 
tion with England, 621. His legal and 
judicial reforms, 628. Opens the public 
service to natives, 628. Annexes Coorg, 
629. Review of his policy in regard to 
native states, 629. Refuses to interfere 
in Sindia’s quarrel, 630. His motives 
for non-interference, 631. His famous 
interview with Runjeet Singh at 
Roopur, 631. Sends an embassy to 
Binde, 632. Creates a& medical college 
at Calcutta, 632. Resigns and leaves 
India, 632 

Berar invaded by the Mahomedans, 104, 
And by Nusseer Khan of Khandésh, 169. 
Becomes an independent kingdom, 182, 
192. The Imad Shahy dynasty of, 192, 
193. Ceded to the Emperor Akbur, 970. 
War of Ahmednogger with, 309. An- 
nexed to Ahmednugger, 309. Ceded to 
Prince Mooréd Mirza, 314. Who 
marches to take possession of it, 314, 
Toder Mul’s revenue system introduced 
into it, 331. Held by the Mahrattas, 
452. Campaign of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ally against, 467. Part of, 
ceded to the English, 558. The pro- 
vince lying weet of the Wurdah river 
bestowed by Lord Wellesley on the 
Nizam, 559. Increase of cultivation 
and prosperity during Mr. Jenkins’s 


population, 700 

sear ate mutiny of European troops 
at, 767 

Berhampooter river, 2 

Bernadotte, Serjeant (afterwards King of 
Pe hees made prisoner at Cuddalore, 


Berozepoor, fort of, taken by Jung 

Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas, 750 

Best, Captain Thomas, takes command 
of an armed fleet to India, 290. De- 
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feats the Portuguese at Surat, 290. 
Concludes a treaty with the Emperor 
Jehangeer, 290 

Betwah river, battle of the, 755 

Beydur rebellion, 352. Second rebellion, 
355 

Beydurs, aboriginal race of, 37 

Beymaroo, General Shelton defeated by 
the Afghans at, 649 

Beyt, island of, carried by the Portuguese 
by assault, 281 

Bhaghmutty, Hindoo mistress of King 
Mahomed Koolly Kootub Shah, 318. 
A title for Hyderabad used by Hindoo 
bankers, 318 

Bhagnugger, city of (now Hyderabad), 
founded, 318 

Bhaskur Punt, minister of the Péshwah, 
attacks Bengal, 382. Invades 
and defeats Aliverdy Khan, 382. Joined 
by Meer Hubeeb, who plunders Moor- 
shidabad, 382. Levies contributions, 
382, Attacke by Aliverdy Khan, and 
driven into the forests of Orissa, 382. 
Sent again to Bengal, but treacherously 
murdered, 384, . Compensation de- 
manded for him, 385 

Bhateea taken by Mahmood of Ghusny, 80 

Bheels, aboriginal tribe of, 37. Return to 
Khandésh, and increase ita desolation, 
615. Reclaimed by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir James) Outram, 615. Insur- 
rection of the but suppressed, 785 

Bheem Déo, Rajah of Guzerat, besieged 
by Sooltan Mahmood, but escapes, 84. 
Defeated by Kootub-ood-deen, 93. Who 
takes Anhulwara, 98. His temples, 133 

Bheem Déo Saloonki, King of Guzerat, 
his splendour and good government, 
133 

Bheem Rado, his outbreak, 761. 
possession of KOpul Droog, 761. 
tacked and killed, 761 

Bheema river, 3 

Bheer, burial of Mahomed Toghluk's 
tooth at, 116 

Bheilole ged conducts the affairs of 

His origin, birth, 


Gains 
At- 


and career, 
mood Shurky of Joonpoor, 126, 153. 
And with Hoosein Shah of Joonpoor, 
which he adds to his dominions, 154. 
His death, 126 

Bhilsa, reduced by Alla-ood-deen, 103 

Bh6j, Rajah of Malwah, 139 

BhOdj-Mul, Hindoo general, defeated by 
King Mahomed Shah, 161, Killed, 162 

Bhopal, political condition of, in 1761, 
453. Settlement of the affairs of the 
Nawab of, 595. Effects of non-inter- 
ference, 630. The Begum of, decorated 
with the Star of India, 771 

Bhore Ghaut carried by General Goddard, 
4 


94 

Bhétan, war with, 777. Its unsatis- 
factory «onclusion, 777 

Bhugwundas, Rajah of Jeypoor, placed 
in charge of Kabool, 266. Gives his 
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daughter in marriage to Prince Selim, 
267. Accompanies an expedition to 
Kashmere, which fails, 268 

Bhurtpoor, held by the Jats, 452. Rajah 
of, oe Lord Lake against the Mah- 
rattas, 556. Affairs of, in 1826, 609. Sir 
D. Ochterlony’ 6 proceedings , 609. Pre- 
perations for the siege of, 610. Stormed 
and taken, 611. And levelled with the 
ground, 611. Effectsof its capture, 611 

Bhurtpoor, Rajah of, joins Lord Lake, 556. 
Rendered indepen ent of Sindia and 
the Mahrattas, 559. Breaks his treaty, 
and joins Holkar, 56). 
Bhurtpoor, 561. Sues for peace, which 
is accepted, 562 

Bhutnair taken by Teimoor, who puts the 
defenders and inhabitants to death. 123 

Bhuvanéshwar, temple of, constracted, 


69 

Bickerton, Admiral, lands 4,000 men and 
eails for Bombay, 503 

Hidgeghur surrenders to Colonel Popham, 

Bingar, defeat of the Bahmuny army 
near, 207 

Bird, Mr. Robert Mertins, appointed to 
execute the land settlement of the 
north-west provinces, 627. His great 
services, 628 

Bithoor, selected as the residence of the 
last Péshwah, 596 

Bithoor, magazine and palace of, de 
stroyed by Havelock, 737. The rebels 
defeated by Havelock near, 738, Trea- 
sa Noe 7 aa at, by Brigadier Hope 

ran 

Bitunda, fort of, taken by Mahomed 
Ghoory, 91. Bealeged by the Hindoos, 
but abandoned, 91 

‘Black Act,’ the, passed, 635 

Black hole, ‘the garrison of Calcutta con- 
fined in the, 424 

Black Mountain campaign, the, 785. 
General Wylde’s operations against 
the conspirators, 785 

Blake, Mr., assistant to the Resident. 
murdered at Jeypoor, 631 

Boigne, M. Benoit de, commands and 
disciplines Sindia’s army, 509. Effici- 

ency of his troops, 510. His forces 

with Sindia, 539. His old battalions 
at Aseaye, 555. Retires to Europe, 554 

Boileaux, Captain, his services with 
the Ghoorkas in the «poy mutiny, 744 

Bokhdara, fate of Stoddart and Conolly 
nt, 616 

Boksas, tribe of, 36 

Bolan pass, the, 642 

Boles, Major, deputy adjutant-general at 
Madras, promulgates an order of the 
commander-in chief, and deprived of 
his appointment, 572 

Bombay, island of, ceded to the English 
crown, 890. Tranaferred to the East 
India Company, 390. Threatened by 
the Datch fleet, 391. Strengthened, 


and garrisoned by European soldiers, 
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892. Mutiny of the garrison, 3892. 
Imprisonment of Governor Child, 392, 
The island surrendered to Admiral 
Grantham, 392. Partly occupied by 
the Seedee of Jinjeera, 394. Import- 
ance of the position of, 396. Affected 
by the piracies of Kanhojee Angria, 
396. And by the Mabratta wars, 397. 
The government join the Péshwah in 
suppressing piracy, 416. Embassy 
from the Bombay Council to Poona, 
488. Disaffection at, 759. Rise in the 
value of exports from, 775, Results 
of over speculation in, 779. Irrigation 
works in, 784 

Bondirs, the, attack the British, 774 

Bonaparte, General, lands in Egypt, 540, 
His fleet destroyed at Aboukir, 541 

Booboojee Khanum, Queen Dowager of 
Beejapoor, her counter plot against the 
Regent, 200. Imprisoned with her son 
the King, 200. Her heroic defence of 
the palace, 201. Becomes Regent, 206 

establishment of the doctrines 
of the, 44. Diffusion of their tenets, 
45, 50. Synod of 286 B.c., 51. Their 
missions, 51. Period of their greatest 
extent and authority, 52. Snake- 
worship added to Boodhism, 58. De- 
cline of Boodhism, 55. Persecution of 
the Boodhists, 56 

Boomerang, the, in use in Southern 
Indfa, 34, 35 

Boondee, Holkar’s right to, renounced, 
564. The country ravaged by Holkar, 
565. Settlement of the affairs of the 
Rajah of, 594 

Boorhan, private chaplain to Mah- 
mood Shah of Guzerat, causes mas- 
ter to be assassinated, 293. Puts offi- 
cers to death, and assumes the crown, 
298,294. Executed, 2% 

Boorhan Imad Shah of Berar, 193. Loses 
his kingdom, 193. War declared by 
Ahmednugger against, 309. Captured 
by King Moortuza Nizam Shah, 309. 
His death, 309 

Boorhan Nizam Shah, King of Ahmed- 
nugger, marries Muryam, sister of the 
King of Beejapoor, 202, 209. Makes 
war on Beejapoor to recover her dowry, 
202. Defeated by Ismail Adil Shah, 
202. Joined by Ameer Bereed, and 
both defeated, 203. At war with 
Beejapoor, 205. Defeated, 205. An- 
nexes Berar to his dominions, 205. 
Succeeds to the throne, 208. His edu- 
cation, 209. Defeats an invasion from 
Berar, 209. League against him, 209. 
Defeated, and sues for peace, 209, 210. 
His Péshwah, Kawur Sein, 209. Sends 

‘an ambassador, Shah Tahir, to the 
King of Guzerat, 210. Beoomes friendly 
with him, 210,292. Reduces the Mah- 
ratta chiefs to obedience, 210. Ismail 
Adil Shah's letter to Boorhan quoted, 
910. Coalesces with Ameer Bereed, and 
compels the King of Beejapoor to retire 
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to Golcondah, 296. Defeated by the 
King of Berar, 296, 306. Forms a re- 
And again defeated, 296. But redeems 
his losses, 296 306, 307. His death, 

Boorhan Nizam Shah II., succeeds to the 
throne of Ahmednugger, 312. His 
poor, 312. Attacks the Portuguese 

uccesafully, 283, 312. His illness 
and death, 312 

Boorban-ood-deen, 

Boorhanpoor, city of, founded, 148. Be- 
comes the capital of Khandésh, 148, 
148, 149. Ite water supply, 149. Ita 
manufactures, 149. Plundered and 
Humbeer Rao, Sumbhajee’s general, 
849. The fortress of, taken by Nizam- 

Bootwul, seized by the Nipdlese, 577. 
Who murder the police at, 577 
leges for English trade, 389 

Bourquin, M. Louis, commands Sindia’s 
556 

Boyle, Mr., his defence at Arrah, 738 

Boyle, Captain . rescues prisoners at 

Brahma- Veérta, cnclent Aryan territory 
of, 41 


newed coalition against Beejapoor, 296. 
297, 807. His children, 307 
previous life,312. At war with Beeja- 
uns 
the Mahomedan 
saint, 148 
Buildings and works of Adil Khan, 
partially destroyed, 169. Ravaged by 
ool-Moolk, 370 
Boughton, Mr. Surgeon, obtains privi- 
forces, 556. Defeated by General Lake, 
akhnow, 75 
Brahminabad, besieged and taken by the 


Mahomedans, 76 
Brahminism, revival of, 55 
, their food, 11. The Brahmins 


as a caste, 20, 21. Sections into which 
they have become divided, 24. First 
instance recorded of a Hindoo in an 
office of the highest rank tua the 
Mahomedans, 209 

Brahmo Somaj, sect of the, 33 

Braithwaite, Colonel, besieges and takes 
Mahé, 498, Defeated in Tanjore, 502. 
Takes Pondicherry, 528 

Brasyer, Captain, saves Allahahad, 727. 
Which is invested by mutineers, 735. 
His operations at Lukhnow, 752 

Brasil discovered, 217 

Brigg3, Captain, appointed to the go- 
vernment of Khandésh, 598 

Bristow, Mr., guarantees the state trea- 
sure to the Bégums of Oudh, 513 

Broadfoot, Captain, his services at Jellal- 
abad, 654. Urges the governor-general 
to hasten troops against the Sikhs, 
669. Killed at Feroze Shéher, 672 

Brooke, Captain, sent to negotiate with 

nd der Ally, 473 

Buckingham, Mr. Silk, ruined by Mr. 
Adam, acting governor-general, 604. 
Silenced by an annuity, 604 

Buddewal, combat of, 673 

Budlee Serai. defeat of the Sepoy muti- 
neers at, 731 
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Budr-ool-Zemin Khan, Mysore com- 
mander, besieged in Dharwar, 523. 
Capitulates, 523 

Badukshan, held by Kamran, 249. Who 
is driven out by his brother Hoomayoon, 
249. Reoovered by Kamran, 249. Who 
is again expelled, 249 

Buj-Buj, fort of, taken by Clive, 425 

Bukka, said to have been one of the 
founders of the Beejanugger dynasty, 
187. His reign, 188 

Bukkur, fort of, taken by the Toorko- 
mans, 158. Rebuilt, 158 

Bulbun. See Gheias-ood-deen 

Bullabhi, or Vullabhi, dynasty, 61. List 
of them, 62. Their power, 62 

Bulwunt Rao Méndlee, left by the Pésh- 
wah to resume the campaign in the 
Carnatic, 446. Defeats the Patan 
Nawab of Kurpa and Kurnool, 446. 


, 446 

Bulwunt Singh, joins the Prince Royal 
in invading Bengal, 438. Confirmed by 
Clive in his posseasion of Benares and 
Ghaszipoor, 463 

Bundelkhund, 4. Reduced by Sikunder 
Lody, 126. The Emperor Hoomayoon’s 
campaign in, 234. War of the Emperor 
Shah Jehdn with, 326. Contributions 
in, levied by Holkar, 877. Political 
condition of, in 1761, 452. Operations 
of the British troops in, 557. Local 
administration of, 566. Suppression of 
disorders in, 567. Plundered by Dost 
Mohamed and his Pindharees, 574. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys in, 725. General 
Whitlock’s operations in, 761. Irriga- 
tion works in, 783 

Bundoola, Maha, Burmese general, sent 
to conquer Bengal, 605. Drives in 
Captain Norton's detachment, 605. 
Attacks vil English in Rangoon, but 
defeated, 606 eee 606. Defends 
Donatbew, 607. Killed, 607 

Bunkapoor, captured by King Ally Adil 

Burbik, becomes King of Bengal, 151. 
His death, 151 

Burbik Khan, set aside, 126. Governor 
of Joonpoor, 126. Defeated by his 
brother, bunt pardoned, 126 

Burke, Mr., his denunciations of Indian 
maladministration, 480. His twelve 
celebrated reporta, 515 

Burmah, receives Boodhism, 51. Dis- 
turbed relations with, 604. War de- 
clared against,605. Difficulty of attack- 
ing it, 605. Captain Canning’s plan 
adopted, 605. Progress of the war, 607. 
Prome occupied 607. Mallown taken, 
607. The general Muring Phuring de- 
feated, 607. Peace concluded, 607. 
Effects of the war, 608. Its cost, 608. 
Native opinion respecting it, 606. Af- 
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concluded with the British 
government, 694 
Burnes, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir A.), 
sent as envoy to Kabool, 637, 688. His 
opinion of the Russian mission under 
Captain Vicovich, 638, 639. Leaves 


Kabool, 640. His unpopularity there, 
sie Murdered with brother, 


Barr, Colonel, moves his brigade against 
ee who abandon the field, 
Burrasjoon, defeat of the Persians at, 


Burrun, Pindharee chief, his depreda- 
tions, 574. Imprisoned by the petra 
of Nagpore, and his plunder taken from 
him, 574 

Barton, or meee cts and of his two 


Boahire, “ety of, taken by the British 

orces, 7 

Busaappa, feats the ee sect, 70. 
His career and death, 70 

Bussora, foundation of, 75 


to , 407. His admirable con- 
duct, 408. Accompanies Salabut J 
412. Their ings, 412. Defeats 


the Péshwah’s army at Poona, 413. 
And concludes an armistice, 413. His 
conduct, 414. Visits the Carnatic, 415. 
His position, 415. Schemes agninst 
him, 416,417. His magnificent artil- 
lery at Savanoor, 417. Dismissed by 
Salabut J agp eet Marches on Hyder- 
abad, 418. es service with the 
Péshwah, 418. Takes up a position in 
Hyderabad, 418. Which { is invested 
Salabut Jung, 418. Efforts of 
officers to aesist Bussy, 418. Sends M. 
Law assistance, 419. Salabut Jung 
submits, 419. Recalled by Lally, 484. 
His proceedings in the Deccan, 435. 


505. Defeated by General Stuart, 505. 
Withdraws from Tippoo, 605 

Buxar, battle of, 460 

Byana, in Rajpootana, taken by the 
Mahomedans, 983. Battle of, 235. 
Selected as ~ estate by Prine Adil 
Khan Soor, 245 


Byng, Captain, destroys the rebel Sepoys 
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ABRAL, PEDRO ALVAREZ, con- 
ducts an expedition to India, 217. 
Attacked by the Mahomedans, 217. 
His retaliation, 217. Cannonades Cal- 
fcut and sails to Cochin, 218. His 
kind reception at Cochin, 218. Escapes 
the fleet of the Zamorin, and returns 
home, 218 
renal annexed to the British dominions, 
6 


Cairns in India, 39 
Calcutta established, 896. Fort William 
built, 398. The ‘Mahratta ditch ’ of, 898. 
Keeps neutral in the Mahratta contests, 


898. The English besieged in, by 
Suréj-ood-Dowlah, 423. Who takes 
and disarms the n, 423. Who 


are confined in the ‘ black hole,’ 424. 
Attacked by the English and recap- 
tured, 425. Changes in the adminis- 
tration of, 455. High tone given to 
society by Lord and Lady Hastings at, 
600. State of feeling at, on the re- 
ceipt of news of the great mutiny, 733. 
A volunteer corps of Europeans formed 


at, 734 
Calicut reached by Vasco de Gama, 216 
The Portuguese welcomed by the Za- 
morin of, 216, 217. Visited 


Cabral, 
217. Cannonaded by him, 218. Bom- 
barded by Soarez, 221. Attacked by 


Albuquerque, 223. Who withdraws, 
228. Taken from the French, 443 
Reduced, 503 
Caliphate, Arab, disruption of the, 77 
Calliaud, Captain, his unsuccessful a 
on Madura, 433. Renews his 
but repulsed, 483. Afterwards capita- 
lates, 433. Marches to meet the Em- 
peror Shah Allum, 456. Whom he 
pursues into Bengal, 456. 


Concludes » treaty with Nizam Ally 


Cam, Diego, his explorations on the 
coast of Africa, 215 
Cambay, city ae rs to ransom by tho 
Mahomedans, 106 
Cambodia receives Boodhism, 5 
Campbell, Colonel, marches to pon Ni- 
zam Ally, 467 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, eaouaien Ran- 
goon and Martaban, 605. Advances 
up the Irawaddy, 607. Takes Dona- 
bew, 607. And Mallown, 607. Defeats 
the general Muring Phuring, and 
grants terms of peace, 607, 608 
Campbell, Captain (now Colonel), his 
labours to suppress human 
among the Khdnds, 633 
Campbell, General Colin (afterwards Lord 
Clyde), at Chillianwallah, 685. Reaches 
Calcutta as commander-in-chief, 738. 
Advances to relieve Lukhnow, 745. 
His operations there, 745. His dis- 
patch, 745. His march to Cawnpoor, 
746. Defeats the rebels there, 747. 
Opens a campaign in Oudh in Rohil- 
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Drives the rebels from 
Furruckabad, 749. Change in his plan, 
749. Attacks Lukhnow, 751. Which 
is‘taken and cleared of the rebels, 752, 
758. His operations against Bareilly, 
758. His last campaign against the 
mutineers, 765 

Campbell, Colonel, his assaulting column 
at Dehly, 740 

Campbell, Captain Rose, sent to Shéd- 
rapoor, 761. His life threatened, 
761 


Canals in the central and northern pro- 
vinces, 6. Opened by King Feroze 
Toghluk, 119. That of Ally Merdan 
Khan at Dehly, 330. Those projected 
or constructed in 1868, 783 

Cannanore, Portuguese trade with, 218. 
Vasco de Gama at, 220. His alliance 
with the Rajah of, 220. The town 
bombarded, 221. Reduced by General 
Abercrombie, 528 

Canning, Mr. George, president of the 
Board of Control, 585. His Indian 
policy, 585. His speech on the policy 

, 599 


Canning, ping, Cave, his plan of assaulting 
adopted, 605 


khund, 747. 


rian rae appointed governor-gene- 
ral, 710. State of India at this time, 
710. His position in regard to the 
great Sepoy mutiny, 718, His orders 
d proclamations, 719. Blamed un- 
justly for his slowness at the com- 
Mencement of the great mutiny, 733. 
His measures, 734. Assailed for his 
Omsce ke 748,749. His minute, 749. 
Colin Campbell's plan, 749, 
160. tt His proclamation for Oudh, 762. 
Sir J.Outram’s remonstrance against it, 
768. It is repudiated in England, 763. 
Proclaims peace, 763. End of the 
rule of the Company, and beginning of 
the dominion of Queen Victoria, 765. 
His progress through the country, 766. 
Loses Lady Canning, 771. His farewell 
durbar, 771. Leaves India, 772. Re- 
view of his viceroyalty, 772 
Canton first visited by Europeans, 224. 
Bombardment of, 716 
Capitation-tax imposed by the Emperot 
Aurungzebe, 342 
Caramburs, aboriginal race of, 37 
ee eros taken by Captain Davis, 


Carical submits to the English, 498 

Carnac, Major (afterwards General), has 
command in Bengal, 458. Defeats the 
emperor, who accompanies him to 
Pataa, 458. Defeats the vizier of Oudh 
and his allies at Corah, 462. Defeats 
Or a 495. . Joined by Colone) Muir, 

Carnac, Mr., proposes a retreat from 
Tullegaon, 491. The disgraceful con- 
vention in consequence, 492. Dis- 


missed, 492 
Carnatic, the, 4. How defined, 4. The 
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Chalikya dynasty of, 68. Inscriptions Goopta, 62. The three separate cea- 
in, 73. Jainism in, and its decline, 74. qneste of, 65. Buddhist account of the 


Sivajee’ 8 proceedings in, 45. Expedi- 
tion of ‘Bhoalay into, 381. Nizam-ool- 
. Moolk’s settlement of the affairs of, 
- $84. Struggle for the government of, 
399. Visited by Salabut Jung, the 


503, 511. 


548. 
of the Nawib of the, 698. Pension of 
his family, 698 
Cassim, Meer, son-in-law of the Naw&b 


services, 457. Meer Cassim’s vigour 
457. Visited by the emperor, and 
His exactions, 


489. Defeated at Owda-Nulla, and 
loses the fort of Mongheer, 460. Flies 
ee uk bla ae. and forms a 
Defeated at 


Regulation of, 


69 
er noes Rees to India, 
Caverypauk, Rajah Sahib and the French 
defeated at, 409 
, the Marquees of Hastings at, 


his division, 586. Mutiny of the 
at, 726. Story of events at, 
Destruction 


wi 


sy war of Réma ake? 42, 43, 64. 
of the Ramfyana, 43. Receives 

hism, 51. Conquered by Mégha- 

véhfna, 60. Conquered by Samoodré 


inland, 65, 66. The English feet et, 
Ché&ibassa, defeat of the rebels at, 754 


batoor, Capitulates, 534. Nego- 
tiates for for Tippoo, 535 

kya of Kulyan, 6, 
Declines, restored, 69. End of the 
dynasty, 70. 


aboriginal race 
Chamberlain, General Nevilie, wounded 
in the Umbeyla campaign, 773, T14 
marr an Mr., appointed pulse jadg, 


Oadnd Resbee, danghter of the King of 
Ahmedn ven in marriage to 


the 
314. Negotiates with the prince, and 
cedes Berar to him, 314. Cansss Bahe- 


a for aid to 


Chandernagore, French factory 
blished at, 394. Advance of Clive oa, 
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English, 498 

Chandra "Goopta, or Sandracottus, 49. 
His revolution, 49, 50. His reign and 
acts, 60. His death, 50 

Chaplin, Mr., governs a on of the Pésh- 
wah's dominions, 598 

Cheritar, General McCaekill’s operations 
at, 65 

Charlies I., King of England, his opposi- 
tion to the East India Company, 388. 
es a charter to a new company, 


Charles II., King of England, grants a 
new charter to the East India Company, 
390. Sends the Earl of Marlborough to 
take possession of the island of Bom- 
bay, 390 

Charnock, Mr. Job, agent in Bengal, 
repulses the attack ‘of the Moghul vice- 
roy, 393. Retreats to Ijelee, 394. Opens 
negotiations with the viceroy, 394. 
Establishes Calcutta, 396 

Chawund Rai, Rajah of Dehly, defeats 
the Mahomedans at Narrain, 91. Killed 
at Narrain, 93 

Cheetoo, Pindharee chief, his depreda- 
tions, 574. Joins Kureem Khan, 574. As- 
sembles his Pindharees at Nimaur, and 
ams the Nizam’s territories, 584. 

isite Appa Sahib of Nagpoor, 590. 
Harboured by Jeswunt Rao Bhow, 593. 
His flight and death, 594 


67 
Cherry, Mr., local agent at Benares, 
murdered, 549 
sae Singh, Rajah of Benares, demand 
the Council against him, 485. Called 
n by Mr. Hastings for a contribu- 
tion, 512. Terms on which he held his 
estate, 512. Imprisoned in his palace, 
Escapes into Bundelkhund, 512. 
Never returns, but succeeded by his 
nephew, 512 
Child, Sir Josiah, head of the East India 
Company, his policy, 892 
Child, Mr. (afterwards Sir) John, gover- 
nor of Bombay, imprisoned by Captain 
Keigwin, 392. Appointed to the chief 
command in India, 392. Makes war 
on the Moghul dominions, 893. Voted 
oo guincas, 898. His death, 


onteen aden, their games, 14. Their 

toys, 

Chillianwallah, Sikh entrenchment at, 
reas and taken by Lord Gough, 


Chilnawcan, won gr vi ia ert 
who is repulead, 50 

pgp P Sora tis war with tha Post: 
guese, 397 

Chimnajee Appa, adopted Opel the shes 
wah’s widow, 535. 
jee Rao, 535. java aa as P wah 
535 
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Besieged, 427. Submits to the ; China, receives Boodhism, 51. Expedition 


gent from Dehly to, 115. Fails, 115, 
First European intercourse with, 224. 
Robert Thorne’s petition to Henry 
VIII. respecting trade with, 284. Ex- 
tension of the East India Company’ 8 
trade to, 391. First occasion of the 
employment of British troops in, 571. 
Who are withdrawn, 571. End of the 
East India Company's monopoly of 
ee with, 628. War of 1856 with, 
15 

Chingleput captured by Clive, 411 

Chin-Khilich Khan, joins Prince Ferok- 
. sidr and rewarded with the title of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof Jah, 863. See 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof Jéh 

Chinsura, Danish establishment at, 394. 
The Dutch troops defeated by Colonel 
Forde outside the town, 440 

Chittagong annexed to the kingdom of 


ore, 

Chittore reduced by King 
107. His romantic escape from Dehly 
107, 108. Campaign of the King o of 
Gugerat against, 139. Pays tribute to 
Malwah, 144. Taken by Bahadur Shah 
of Guzerat, 235. Surrenders to Shére 
Khan, 243. Besieged and captured by 
the Emperor Akbur, 263, 
the lish, 502 

Chobén, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157, His death, 157 

Chola dynasty, 66. Account of the, 66. 
Their architecture, 67 

Cholera, visitation of, in 1856-7, 716 

Choule, "defeat of the "Portuguese at, 222, 
224. The b 


feated, 281. Attacked by Moortuza 
Nisam Shah, who is repulsed, 300. 
Attacked twice citer by King 


Alla-ood-deen, 


etary Nizam Shah I. of Ahmed- 
n 312 
Chouth, tanta imposition of, 354 
Christian missions not tted 


India, 529. Mr. Wil 
rejected, 529 
Christianity introduced into er ca 66. 
Efforts of missionaries to spread Chris- 
tianity in India, neutralised by Lord 


The 


era, 

Chuleby Roomy Khan, commander of the 
artillery of Ahmednugger, at the gfeat 
battle near the Krishna, 299 

Chun-Bussappa, preaches the tenets of 
the Lingayet sect, 70 

Chunar attacked by the Emperor Hoo- 
mayoon, and compelled to submit, 234, 
236, 242 

Sere: invested by Major Munro, 


1 
Ohunds, defeat of the rebel Sepoys near, 


rce’s motion 
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Chunda Sahib besieged in Trinchinopoly, 
382. Surrenders, and is sent prisoner 
to Sattara, 382. Obtains Trinchinopoly 
by treachery, 399. Capitulates to Rug- 
hoojce Bhoslay, and sent to Sattara, 
899, 404. Places his wife and faunily 
in ‘charge of M. Dupleix, 399, 404. 
Relea-ed, 405. Engaged by the Rajah 
of Chittledroog, 405. Taken prisoner, 
405, Joins Mozaffer Jung, 405. Pro- 
claimed Nawab of the Carnatic, 405. 
Obtains a large sum from the Rajah of 
Tanjore, 405. Defeated by Nasir Jung, 
buat escapes, 406. Joins the French 
against Nasir Jung, 407. His reception 
at Pondicherry, 407. Besieges Trin- 
chinopoly, 408. His city of Arcot taken 
by Clive, 409. Sends a force to besiege 
it, 409, Taken by Monajee, and be- 
headed, 410 

Chundergiri, NaYk of, constructa Fort 
St. George at Madras, 389 

Chundoo Lall, minister of the Nizam, 
obtains a loan from Messrs. William 
Palmer & Co., 601. Effecta of his 
rapacity upon the subjecta of the 
Nizam, 616. Resigns office, 695. Bad 
effects of his administration, 695 

Changiz Khan, declares his independence 
at Talnair, 294. Becomes King of 
Guzerat, 294. Defeated by the sons of 
Mahomed Sooltan Mirza, 294 

Chungiz Khan, minister of Ahmednugger, 
advises the reduction of Beeder, 309. 
Poisoned, 399 

Chupatces, or flour-cakes, Hindoo signal 
of the, 720 

Churut Singh, grandfather of Run 
Singh, takes advantage of igeatinnl 
disorders, 467 

Chutter Singh, hia open rebellion, 682. 
His compact with the Afghans, 683. 
Joins his son at Goojerat, where they 
are defeated, 685, 646 

Chutterpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Chuttra, defeat of the rebel Sepoysat, 744 

Circars, Northern, asaigned to M. Bussy, 
414. Extent and revenue of the pos- 
sessions, 414. Bussy’s authority dele- 
gated to M. Moracin, 436. Ceded to 
the English, 463. Movement toobtain 
possession of them, 467. Treaty with 
the Nizam respecting them, 468, 470. 
Corrupt and neglectful administration 
of, 511. Plundered by the Pindh&rees, 
584. yet servants separated into 

3 

Clavering, General, appointed member of 
the Council, 480 

Clerk, Sir George, arguesin favour of the 
succession to Sattara by adoption, 688 

Climate of India, 4 

Clive, Lieutenant (afterwards Lord), sent 
with a reinforcement to Trinchinopoly, 
408. His expedition to Arcot, 409. Takes 
the city, 409. Besieged by a forve sent by 
Chunda Sahib, 409. His noble defence, 
409. Beate back his assailants, and 


coc 


evacuates the town, 409. Receives re- 
inforcementa from Madras, and takes 
the field, 409. Defeats Rajah Sahib at 
Arnee and at Caverypauk, 409. Gives 
up his command to Major Lawrence, 
410. Captures Covelong and Chingie- 
put, 411. Absent in England, 415. 
Returns to India as Colonel, 415. His 
statements in England, 415. Takes 
the fort of Gheriah, 417. Assumes the 
command of Fort St. David, 417. 
Appointed to command the forces sent 
against Bengal, 424. His progress up 
the Hooghly, 425. Takes the Fort Bu}- 
Buj, 425. His tes with Captain 


with 
the Council, 425. Aiackothe Necal’s 
ae outside Calcutta, and compels 


pitalates, 
428. Sects out against the Nawab, 429. 
Declines Mahratta asaistance, 429. 
Advances on Plassy, 429. Attacked by 
the Naw&b, 430. Whose forces are 
defeated and dispersed, 430. Proceeds 
to Moorshidabad, and enthrones Meer 
Jaffier, 430. His part in the treachery 
to Omichund, 432. Assists the Rajah 
of Vizagapatam, 4385. Sends Colonel 
Forde to the Northern Circars, 436. 
Assists Meer Jaffer in putting down 
rebellion, 437. Appointed President of 
the Council of Bengal, 438. Advances 
in aid of Meer Jaffer, 439. Obtains an 
estate from the emperor, 439. Returns 
to Calcutta, 439. an attempt 
of the Dutch against Calcutta, 439, 440. 
Restores the Dutch ships, 440. Returus 
to England, 440. His views of the 
probabilities of British power in India, 
440. Returns to Calcutta, 462. Pro- 
claims the new government, and joins 
the army, 462. Settles the details of 
the military defence of Bengal, 463. 
His transactions with the emperor, 
463. Returns to Calcutta, 463. His 
measures there, 463. Checks a mutiny 
of the European officers, 464. Returns 
aes England, 465. Review of his policy, 


government in Bengal, 481 


Close, Colonel, concludes the treaty of 
Bassein, 547 
Cochin reached by the Portugnese, 718. 


Their kind reception there, 218. Visited 
by De Nueva, 218. Alliance of the 
Rajah with Vasco de Gama, 220. 
Pachéco left to defend it, 220. Attacked 
by the Zamorin, who is defeated, 721. 
A crown given by the Portuguese to 
the Rajah, 221. Political condition of, 
in 1761, 454. Administered by the 
British government, 571, 572 
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Cockburn, Colonel, dismissed, 492 

Coffee, cultivation of, in Coorg, 629 

Coimbatoor reduced by Colonel Fuller- 
ton, 506 

Colaba, Angria’s fort of, ro by the 


lege of Mahmood Gawan at Beeder, 
185. Of Fort William established, 551. 
Abolished, 552 

Collins, Captain, sent on a mission to 
Sindia, who is impracticable, 553 - 

Columbus, his discovery of America, 
215 

Colvin, Mr., his death, 743 

Combermere, Lord, besieges and takes 
Bhaurtpoor, 610, 611 

Condapilly taken by poolten Mahomed 
Shah II. of the Deccan, 

Condbeer taken by re nihiabeincs 
from the Hindoos, 318 

Concan, the, 4. Scenery of, 7 

Confians, Marquis de, commana in the 
Deocan in Bussy's absence, 435. Takes 
charge of the Northern Circars, 436. 
Defeated by Colonel Forde, 436. Re- 
sults of his incapacity, 437 

Conjeveram plundered by the King of the 
Deccan, 


175 
Control, Board of, established, 516 
Conway, Captain, murdered at Benares, 
549 


Cooper, Mr., pursues the Lahore muti- 
neers, who are punished, 730 

Coorg, dependent on Mysore, 455. People 
of, carried off by Tippoo into slavery, 
519. Affairs of, 629. Outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the rajah of, 629. Who is 
deposed, 629. Annexed to the British 
dominions, 629. Valuable as a coffee- 


growing district, 629 
Coote, Captain Eyre (afterwards Sir palin 
occupies the deserted of 
Calcutta, 425. His epouataent dis- 
ey by Clive, 425. His pursuit of 
Law, 432. Takes Wandiwash and 
Canangooty, 442. Defeats Lally’s army 
before Wandiwash, 443. Attacks Arcot, 
which surrenders, 443. Prepares for 
the siege of Pondicherry, but super- 
seded by Major Monson, 443. Sent to 
Madras, 501. His movements, 501. 
Relieves Lieutenant Flint at Wandi- 
wash, 501. Distressed for provisions, 
501. Attacks Chillumbrum, but re- 
_ pulsed, 501. Attacked by Hyder at 
Tripasore, 502. Entreated by Lord 
Macartney not to resign, 502. Defeats 
Hyder at the pass of Sholinghur, 502. 
Relieves Vellore, and captures Chittore, 
502. Declines to attack Negapatam, 
502. Opens the campaign of 1782, 502. 
Returns to Bengal, in bad health, 504. 
His death, 505 
Cope, Captain. his expedition, 404. Joins 
ri aie Ally, 406. Who is defeated, 


Corah, General Carnac's victory at, 462. 
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Reserved for the emperor, 463. Ceded 
to the Mahrattas, 477. The cession 


not agreed to by the English, 483. But 
confirmed by the Council, 485 

Cornelis, the Dutch and French army de- 
feated at, 573 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed governor- 
general, 518. His arrival in Calcutta, 
520. Corrects abuses, 520. Settles the 
affairs of Oudh, 520. Supports the 
Rajah of Travancore, 520. Concludes 
an alliance with Nana Furnawees, 522. 
And with the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
against Tippoo, 522. Conducts the 
campaign of 1791 against Mysore, 523. 
Goes to Madras, and re-attaches the 
revenues of the Carnatic, 523. Ascends 
the Miglee Ghat, and takes Bangalore, 
5238. Moves on Seringapatam, 523. 
Joined by Abercrombie, 523. Defeats 
Tippoo at Arikéra, 524. Obliged to 
retreat from want of supplies, 524. 
Joined by Captain Little and the Mah- 
rattas, 524. Takes up his position at 
Bangalore, 524. Opens the third cam- 
paign, 524. Takes several of the 
mountain fortresses of Mysore, 524. 
Makes peace with Tippoo, 525. Refuses 
his share of the prize money, 525. 
Returns to Bengal to carry out the 
measures of his administration, 526. 
His conduct arraigned in England, 526. 
His measures for land settlement, 527. 
His judicial reforms, 528. Goes to 
Madras, and returns to England, 528. 
Supports Mr. Dundas’s plan for amal- 
gamating the local and royal armics, 
533. Again undertakes the government 
of India, 562. His projects for peace, 
and death, 563 

Coromandel, 3. The north-east monsoon 
at, 5. East India Company's possessions 
on the coast of, 395 

Cortlandt, Colonel, joins Lieutenant 
Edwardes agdinst ’Moolrdj, 680 

Of Ma- 


Costume of the Hindoos, 12, 
homedans, 13 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Khandésh, 
Berar, and Gurzerat, 146. Rise in the 
value of, 775. Its effect in Western 
India, 775 

Cotton, Brigadier, commands a column 
oun 607. Repulsed at Donabew, 
60 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, commands an 
expedition to Afghanistan, 641. Re- 
signs his oommand in Afghanistan, 647. 
Disarms the Sepoy mutineers at Pesha- 
wur, 723 

Cotton, Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, drowned, 
781. His labours, 781 

Council of Calcutta, their disputes with 
Clive, 425. A new one appointed for 
Bengal, 438. Appointed by the Act of 
1773, 479. The members, 480. Oppose 
Mr. Hastings, 485. Their measures, 4x5. 
ee of the treaty with Rughoba, 
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Council of Bombay, send an embassy to 
Poonah, 488. Their policy disapproved 
of by the governor-gencral, 489. Sup- 
ee by the Council of Calcutta, 


Councl! of Madras, violent proceedings in, 
in the case of Mr, Paul Benfield, 497. 
Obtains the Guntoor Sircar, 499 

Council for India, constitution of the 
new, 766 

Court, royal, established in Bengal, 510 

Courten, Sir Thomas, obtains from 
ceates I. a charter for a new Company, 


Gaus High, established at Lahore and 
Agra, 781 

Coutinho, Dom Fernando, conducts an 
expedition to India, 222. Killed at 
Calicut, 223 

Covelong captured by Clive, 411 

Covillam, Pedro de, succeeds in reaching 
India, 215 

Cowherd kings, ancient Hindoo, 147. 
Their fastnesses, 147 

Craig, Sir John, his report on the dis- 
organised state of Oudh, 550 

Cranganore, town of, purchased by the 
Rajah of Travancore, 521. Demanded 
by Tippoo, 522 

Cromlechs in India, 89 

cone Sir ae his administration of 

ysore, 62 

Gidtane. cuscsenalty attacked by the 
po, 403. Taken eae the English, 

Cuerpa, Nufio da, governor-general in 
India, his expedition to Diu, 281. Re- 
pulsed, 281. Ata conference with the 
King of Guserat, who is killed, 293 

Cuppage, Colonel, adjutant-general, pro- 
mulgates an order of the commander- 
in-chief, 572. Lost at sea, 572 

Cureton, Colunel, his charges at Aliwal, 
673. Killed, 684 

Currency Commission, labours of the, 

780 


Currie, Sir Frederick, has charge of af- 
fairs at Lahore, 679. Orders an advance 
on Mooltan, 681 

Customs dues, -disputes respecting the, 
458. And their consequences, 459 

Cuttack reduced by the English, 557, 
Ceded to them, 558. Local adminis- 
tration of, 566 

Cutwah, occupied by the Mahrattas, 382. 
Who are driven away by Aliverdy 
nat 382. Defeat of Meer Cassim at, 
of 


ACCA, fate of the mutineers of, 748 
D’Acunha, Tristan, conducts an ex- 
pedition to India, 222 
Dida Khasjee Walla, chief chamberlain 
and treasurer of Gwalior, 663. As- 
sumes the charge of affairs, 6638. 
Strengthens his position, 663 
Dadajee Konedeo manages Shathjee Bhés- 
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lay’s estates, and educates his non 
Sivajee, 382. His death, 332 

Dahul destroyed by the Portuguese, 222 

Dainglia, Trimbukjee, his origin, 582. 
Becomes adviser to the Péshwah, 582. 
Suggests throwing off allegiance to the 
British, 5682, Advises gore murder of 
Gunga *Dhur Shastree, Surren- 
dered by his master to tne English, but 
escapes, 583. Raises troops for the 
Péshwah, 5838. Two lace offered for 
him, dead or alive, 683. Arrested and 


imprisoned for life, 596 
Dalhousie, Lord, appointed governor- 
neral, 678. Arrives at Calcutta, 679 


bellion of the governor of Mooltan, 
679. The second Sikh war, 683-686. 
Annexes the Punjdb, 687. Created a 
Marquis, 687. Annexes Sattara, 689. 
Refuses to believe in the existence of 
disaffection in the native army, 691. 
Sends Commodore Lambert to Ran- 
goon, 692. Makes war with Burmah, 
692. Arrives in Burmah, 693. An- 
nexes Pegu, 694. His transactions 
with the Nizam, 696, 697. His com- 
prehensive minute to the Court af 
Directors, 698. His opinion respecting 
Oudh, 706. Which he annexes by pro- 
clamation, 707. Leaves India, 708. 
Review of his administration, 708, 709 
Dalimkote, captured and held by the 
British troops, 777 


Akbor, his birth, 264. Sent with army 


an army into the Deocan, 71. Ap- 
pointed viceroy of the Deccan, 272. 
Marries a princeas of Besjapoor, 272. 
His death, 272 
Daood Khan Punnee, assists in taking 
Wakingérah by storm, 856, Becomes 
deputy viceroy of the Deocan, 360. 
Meets Hoosein Ally, whom he attecks, 
865. But is slain in action, 365. His 
widow puts an end to her life, 365. 
Makes friends of the English at Ma- 
dras, 399 
Dara, Prince, son of Shah Jehan, left as 
hostage with the Emperor Jehangeer, 
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Dara Shekoh, Prince, son of the Em- 
besieges Kandahar 
Carries on 


ily, $39 
Dee: eae ee en eee 
Nizam, 77 
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Darius, his invasion of India, 45 

David, Fort 8t., the English in, attacked 
by the French, who are defeated, 402. 
Relieved by the English fleet, 403. 
The French again defeated, 403. Com- 
manded by Colonel Clive, 417. Be- 
sieged and taken by the Count de 


Lally, 434 
Davidson, Colonel, his services with the 


Hy 
the Nizam with 
Star of India, 771 

Davis, Captain, takes Cardngooty, 501 

Dawes, Colonel, presides at the trial of 
the King of Dehly, 749 

Dawood, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, but deposed, 137 

Dawood, Khan assassinates Mujahid Shah 
of the Deccan, 164. Succeeds to the 
throne, 164. Murdered at prayer, 164 

Dawood Khan Farooky, su to the 
aa of Khandésh, 149. His death, 

Dawood Khan Kirany, of Bengal, rebels, 
265. Escapes into Orissa, which he is 
allowed to keep, 265. Renews the war 
in 265. Defeated and put to 
death, 265 


Deccan, the, 4. How defined, 4. Scenery 
of, 7. Aboriginal races of, 37. 
quered by the Séhs, 61. Invaded by 
Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, 108. And by 
Mullik Khafoor, 108. Subjugated by 
Mahomed Toghluk, 115. Bahmuny 
dynasty of, 117, 158-183. Successful 
revolt in, 118. Huasun G Bah- 
muny crowned king, 117, 159. Mullik 
Nusseer’s wars with, 148. Invaded by 


the Hindoos of W . 173. Who 
are defeated, 173. Invaded by the 
Rooltan of Malwah, 173. Who retires, 


173. Review of the character of the 
Bahmuny dynasty of, 184. Description 
of the country by Athanasius Nitikin, 
184. The Bahmuny forts, 185, The 
warlike classes and their descendants, 
185. Early Christian merchants in, 
219. Refusal of the four kings of, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Em- 
peror Akbur, 269. Confusion in, 270. 
The emperor goes himself to, 271. Events 
in the, in 1610, 320. Troops sent by 
the ee aria to the, 321. Commence- 
ment of the subjugation of, 351. Pre- 
datory warfare of the Mahratta generals 
in, 853. Weakness of the emperor in 
the, 355. The Emperor Bahadur Shah 
in, 360. Zoolficar Khan made viceroy 
of, 360. And Dfood Khan Punnee 
deputy viceroy, 360. Mozuffer Jung 
prongs Soobahdar of, 405, 407. 

but Jung proclaimed, 408. Salabut 
Jung becomes viceroy of, 414. Assigns 
the Northern Circars to M. Bussy, 414. 
Bussy’s power in the, destroyed, 437. 
War between the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, 446. Conclusion of peace, 447. 
Political condition of the, in 1761, 453. 
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Disorders in the, 546. Famine in the, 
in 1804, 560. Mutinies of the Sepoys 
in the, 759 

Deeg, battle of, 561. The fort of, cap- 
tured by General Lake, 561 

Dehly, Rajah of, his efforte against the 
Mahomedans, 87. Captured by Kootub- 
ood-deen Eibuk, 92. Established as the 


cence, 110. 
Shun anys ine 
the streets, 120, 
131. “Civil war fa: 121. Taken by 
Teimoor, and pillaged, 128. Order re- 
stored by the vizier, 123. End of the 
hluk dynasty, 124. Doulat Khan 
compelled to surrender to Khizr 
Khan, 124. Whoconducts the govern- 
ment, 124. Succession of the Syeds, 
125. Becomes the seat of Babur’s em- 
pire, 231. Recovered by the Emperor 
Hoomayoon, 251. Who re-enters it, 
251. Disliked by the Emperor Akbur, 
266. Taken by Hémoo and his Paténs, 
255. Recovered by the Em Akbur, 
266. The canal of Ally Merdan Khan 
at, 830. Works of the Emperor Shah 
Jehfin, 336. Religious disturbances at, 
342. Tumulta in the city, 867. The 
Mahrattas encamp outside the city, 
and defeat the imperialists, 378. Oocu- 
pied by Nadir Shah and the Persians, 
880. Who are attacked by the Moghuls, 
380. Massacre and subsequent plunder 
of the city, 380. Amount of booty 
carried off by the Persians, 380, Civil 
war in, 420. Taken and plundered by 
the Mahratttas, wie Final disruption 
former empire, 451. 
y siege aban- 
doned, 476. Occupied by the Mahrattas, 
477. Affairs of, in 1773, 508. Scene of 
barbarity in the palace of, 509. General 
Lake's defeat of Sindia’s army at, 556. 
Attempt of Holkar to take, 560. Affairs 
of the royal family of, 689, 690. Final 
settlement of, in Council, 712. Move- 
ments of the princes of, before the 
great Bepoy mutiny, 717. Intrigues 
at, 717. assacre of in, 


Strength of the rebel posi- 

tion at, 724. The city invested, 731. 
Pdsition of the mutineers, 731. Com- 
mencement of the siege, 731. Rein- 
forcements of the mutineers, 732. 
Progress of the siege, 739. Conduct of 
the rebels, 789. The three columns of 
assault, 740, Operations in the city, 
740. The palace occupied, and the 
city captured, 741. English losses, 741, 
The king made prisoner, and two of 
his sons shot, 742. Effects of the cap- 
ture, 742. Order restored in, 748 

Denison, Sir William, governor of Ma- 
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dras, acta as viceroy of India, 774. 
recta eae haa campaign to be 
renewed, 7 

Dennie, Gotonel storms the fort of 
Ghuzny, 648. Defeats Dost Mahomed, 
646. Defeats the people of Jellalabad, 
654. Killed, 655 

Déo Ral, Rajah of Beejanugger, at war 
with the Deccan, 166, 167. His son 
murdered, 166. Gives his daughter to 

Feroze Shab, 167. The war re- 

newed, 167, 168, 170. His wars with 
Goolburgah, 190 

Déogurh, account of the Yadavé dynasty 
of, 73. Description of the fortress of, 
104, Alla-ood-deen’s siege of, 104. Gives 
immense ransom to him, 104. Expedi- 
tion of Mullik Kafoor net it, 108. 
Submits to Prince Aluf Khan, 113. 
Made the capital of his dominions by 
Mahomed Toghluk, 115,116. Its name 
pa ae to Dowlutabad, 115. Which 


Decwait Singh, Rajah of Jondhpoor. 
death at Kabool, 343. Escape Lei his 
widow and children, 843 

Devé Pal Déb, King of Bengal, his con- 
quest of Ceylon, 65 

Dévabhuti, King, 54 

Dévicotta, taken by Major Lawrence, 
404. Ceded to Sanhojee, 404 

Dewarcénda captured by the Sooltan of 
Golcondah, 212 

Déwnl Dévy, daughter of the Rajah of 
Déogurh, captured, 109. Married to 
Khisr Khan, 109. Taken by Mullik 


Khoosroo, 112 
Dhabary, a semi-in dent chieftain, 
defeats the viceroy of the Deccan, 366. 


Opposes the Péshwah, 375, 381. Who 
ore and kills him in action, 375, 
8 

Dharoor occupied by the Emperor Shah 


Jehan, 828 
Dharwar captured by King Ally Adil 
800. Captured by Prince 


Modszim, 849. Besieged and taken by 
the Mahrattas and Captain Little, 523 
Dhédtpoor, rebel Sepoys collected at, 743. 
Restrained by Sindia, 743. But march 
to Agra, where they are defeated, 


748 

Dhéndia Waug, commences plunder on 
his own account, 546. Defeated by 
Colonel Wellesley and killed, 546 

Dhéndoo Punt, adopted by Bajee Rao, 
ex-Péshwah, 698. See Nana Sahib 

Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah, placed on the 
throne of the Punjab by the troops, 
668. Pensioned, 687. His residence in 
England, 687 

Dhyan Singh, minister at Lahore, mur- 


dered, 668 

Diaz, Bartholomew, rounds the Cape of 
Good Hope, 215. Accompanies Vasco 
de Gama, 215. Quits the expedition, 
aie Bails with Cabral, 217. Drowned, 
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Dick, Sir Robert, at the battle of Soo- 
bréon, 674. Killed, 675 

Dilawur Ally Khan, imperial eral, 
defeated by Nizam-ool-M 370. 
oe Alum Ally, and again defeated, 

Dilawur Khan, Beejapoor general, com- 
pels the allies to raiae the siege of the 

Blinds the minister 


regency, 803. Blinds Bulcel Khan, 
803. The king shakes off Dilawnr 
Khan, 808. Who flies to Ahmednug- 
ger, 303 - 

Dilawur Khan Ghoory, governor of 
Malwah, 140. Declares independ- 
ence of Dehly, 140. Receives King 
Mahmood Toghluk, 140. Becomes 
King, 149. His death, 140 

Dilére Khan, imperial general, sent by 
Aurnngzebe to the Deccan, 340. Makes 
war against Sivajee, 345. Appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan, 346. Gcamrres 

the emperor, and superseded as 
ceroy by Sooltan Mausum, 346. Be- 
sieges Beejapoor, 346, 847. Joined by 
Bivajee’s eldest son, 847. Compelled 
to raise the siege, 347. And retreat, 347 
Dilshaéd Agha, her heroic conduct, 201 
Dinapoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 738 


Din reduced by Colonel Fullerton, 
oe Surrenders to General Medows, 


Dinkur Rd4o, Rajah, Sindia’s minister, 
becomes a member of the Council of 
India, 773 

Diu, island of, Mahomed Shah takes re- 
fuge on the, 137 

Diu, naval victory of the Portuguese at, 
222. Failure of the Portuguese expe- 
dition against, 281. Ceded by King 
Bahddur Shah to them, 2832. 
dition sent by the Sooltan of Constanti- 
nople to, 282. Besieged by a combined 
army of Turks, Egyptians, and a 
Guzerat force, 282. The siege Dar 
282. Unsuccessfully attacked by Ma- 
homed Shah of Guzerat, 282. King 
ae Shah of Guzerat takes refuge 
n, 

Dixon, Captain, his labours to improve 
the Mairs, 632 

Dolls, fondness of Indian girls for, 15 

Dolmens in India, 39 

Donabew, Brigadier Cotton repulsed at, 
607. Bombarded by Sir A. A Ree err 
and abandoned by the Burmese, 607 

Doofb, the people of the, massacred by 
Mahomed Toghluk of Dehly, 116. The 
Raichore Dooib invaded by Déo Réi 
of pocenere: 170. Plundered 
ee Local jon 


Dooab, the Rfichore, ceded to Engtish 
management, 697. Restored to the 
Nisam, 771 

Doolub, R4i, finance minister of Meer 
JafMfier, his rebellion, 437. Violence 
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of Meerun, son of the NawéAb, to him, 
438. Obtains an asylum in Calcutta, 
438. Associated with Mahomed Reza 
Khan, 463 

Dooranee order, established by Shah 
Soojah, King of Afghanistan, 644 

Doorga Das saves the widow and children 
of Rajah Jeswunt Singh, 343. Offers 
the throne of Rajpootana to Prince 
Akbur, 344. Who accepts it, 344. 
Retreats to the Deccan, 344 

Doorgawutty, wife of the Rajah Silhaddy 
of Raiseen, accuses Lékman of cowar- 
dice, and seta fire to the private apart- 
ments, 292 

Doorjun 841 usurps the throne of Bhart- 
poor, 609. Warned of his folly, 610. The 
fort taken by storm, 611. Caught in 
an attempt to escape,611. Imprisoned 
at Benares, 611 

Dost Ally Khan, assumes the government 
of the Carnatic, 399. Slain in action, 


399 

Dost Mahomed, Pindharee chief, his de- 
predations in Central India, 574 

Dost Mahomed, Ameer of gs 
at war with the Sikhs, 637. Dispersion 
of his army, and application to the go- 
vernor-general, 637. Raises another 
army, and sends it to PeshAiwur, 637. 
Where it defeats the Sikhs, 637. Lieu- 
tenant Burnes sent on a mission to 
him, 637, 638. Fails to obtain assis- 
tance from Lord Auckland, 638-640. 
Determination to displace him, 640. 
Defeated at Ghuzny, 644, Treate for 
peace, but refuses the terms offered, 
644. Pursued into the mountains, but 
escapes, 644. A constant source of 
apprehension, 646. His proceedings, 
646. Defeated by Colonel Dennie, 646. 
And by Sir BR. Sale, 646. Surrenders, 
and is pensioned in India, 646. His sin- 
gular compact with the Sikhs, 683. 
His friendly negotiations with Sir 
John Lawrence, 714. His death, 786. 
His reign, 786 


Dongs Captain, pursues Koér Singh, 
7 


Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Pun- 
jab, rebels, 127. Invites Babur to India, 
127, 231. But turns against Babur, 231. 
And meets him with an army, 231. Re- 
conciliation between them, 231 

Doulut Khan Lody. vizier of Dehly, 124. 
Succeeds to the throne of Dehly, 124. 
Dies in prison, 124 

Doveton, General, sent to Tippoo Sooltan, 
540, 541. His division in the Pind- 
h&ree war, 586 

Dowlatabad made the capital of Mahomed 
Toghiuk’s dominions, 115. Held by 
rebels, and besieged by Mahomed Togh- 
luk, 117. Besieged by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, 208. But the siege raised, 208. 
Afterwards taken by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, 208. Occupied by Futteh Khan, 
328. Besieged and taken by the 
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Moghuls under Mohubut Khan, 329. 
Taken by Bussy, 435. Ceded in per- 
petuity to the Mahrattas,447. Surren- 
dered to the Mahrattas, 531 
Dowlut Rao, becomes Mahadajee Sindia’s 
successor, 530. See Sindia 
Dowran, Khan, commands an imperial 
army in the Deccan, 329. Besieges 
Beejapoor, but fails, 329. Marches 
against mie Rao, 378. Effects a 
que th Saadut Khan's army, 
8 . 
Drake, Sir Francis, his voyage round the 
world, but fails to find India, 285. Re- 
monstrance by Spain against his voy- 
age, 285 
Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, pro- 
tects Kishen Das, 422. Besieged by 
Surdj-ood-Dowlah, 422. Abandons his 
post, 423 
Danie languages, akin to Scythian, 


Dravidian architecture of India, founded 
by the Cholas, 67 
Drawed, 4. Climate of, 5. Prodactions 


of, 5 

Dubba, defeat of the Beléchees at, 662 

Dudrenec, the Chevalier, enters the ser- 
vice of MHolkar, 529. Defeated by 
Sindia, 530 

Duff, Captain Grant, placed at Sattara 
to manage affairs, 598 

Duff, Dr., opposes pure Orientalism in 
education, 628 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, interposes checks 
upon infanticide, 683 

Dundas, Mr., becomes first President of 
the Board of Control, 516. Orders the 
restoration of the revenues of the Car- 
natic, 517. His project for amalgama- — 
ting the local armies with that of the 
crown, 533 

Dunnajee Géikwar, invades Malwah, but 
retires, 382, 383 


Dunnajce Jadow, his predatory incursions 
into the Deccan, 352, 353. Zooficar 
Khan sent against him, 354. Assists 
the Nafk of Wakingérah, 356. Handles 
the emperor’s troops severely, 356. 
Joins Sivajee, and defeats Tara Bye’s 
forces, 359 

Dupleix, M., has charge of Chunda Sahib's 
wife and family, 399. Declines to join 
Labourdonnais, 400. to sanc- 
tion Labourdonnais’ terms of the sur- 
render of Madras, 401. Defeats the 
Nawab’s troops, 402. Violates the 
convention and publicly degrades the 
English of Madras, 402. Attacks Fort 
St. David, but fails, 402, 403. His 
policy and aims, 403. His wife’s poli- 
tical intrigue, 44. Into which he 
enters, 405. Arsists Mozuffer Jung 
and Chunda Sahib, 405. Obtains a 
grant of eighty-one villages, 495. Hia 
intrigues, 406. His demands accepted 
by Nasir Jung, 406, 407. Attacks 

asir Jung, who is shot, 407, His suc- 
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cesses, 407. Appointed governor of 
Southern India, 407. Concessions ob- 
, tained from the Soobahdar of the 
Deccan, 408. At war with the English 
again, 409. His troops defeated, 410, 
411. Superseded by M. Godeheu, who 
concludes a peace with the English, 
411. His schemes and fate, 412 
Durand, Lieutenant, at the storming of 
Ghusny, 643 
Duria Iméd Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Berar, 198 
Dusséra, Hindoo festival of the, 588 
Dustoor Deenar, an Abyssinian eunuch, 
governor of Goolburgah, 196. En- 
deavours to become independent, 196. 
Defeated by Abool Moszuffer of Beeja- 
poor, 196. Humbled, but restored to 
his office, 196. Takes the field, but de- 
feated and alain, 197 
Dutch, first expedition of the, to a 
283. Expelled from Ambo 283. 
Defeated by an English fleet in Indian 
waters, 283. Hontmann’s expedition, 
286. Establishment of the eastern 
trade of Holland, 286. age of the 
English, 287. Plundered he foes hei 
389. Their apprehensions 
gress of the English, 387. Their i ae 
tion of Englishmen at Amboyna, 387. 
War between England and Holland, 
889. Threaten Bombay, and attack the 
East India Company’s ships off Masnli- 
aver 891. The Nawdéb of Bengal’s 
hy bag with the, 439. Arrival of their 
fleet in the Hooghly, 489. Commence 
hostilities with the English, 439. But 
defeated by land and sea, 440. Again 
at war with the English, 502. Their 
principal settlement Negapatam taken 
Sir H. Munro, 602. Reduction of 
their possessions in the East, 573 
Duttajec Sindia, commands the Mah- 
rattas in Dehly, 448. His force routed, 
448. Defeated by Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
448. See Sindia 
Dwara Samoodra, city of, 71. The 
capital of the Belldl kingdom, 109. 
Taken by Mullik Khafoor, who obtains 
to 


Dwarka, plundered, 76 

Dynasties, northern medisval, enumera- 

s tion a 63. Southern medimval, 64. 
a Their irrigation works, 67. Review of, 


Ast INDIA COMPANY, formation 
and first charter of the, 287, 


Their first ition under Lan- 
caster, 287. first factory, at 
Bantam, 287. Their second expe- 


dition under Middleton, 287. Their 
enormous profits, 288. Obtain a new 
charter from James I., 288. Send Sir 
Henry Middleton with three ships, 
288, A factory established at Masuli- 
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menta made with the Dutch, ° 
Fort of Armegoor psi 387, 
888. Masulipatam 

Opposition of Charles I., 388. 
with Persia established. 388. Trade 
with Bengal opened, 388. A charter 
granted to a new iy mab 388. Privi- 
leges obtained 


. Eff 
war between England and Holland, 389. 


Separation of the civil servants into 
classes, 393. Sir Josiah Te Soa aa 
892. Forces sent to India, 393. 
attacks made on Moghul 

398. The Emperor 


é granted by peror, 
894. Interference of the ‘interlopers,’ 
395. Formation and charter the 
United Kast India Company, 39%. 
Enumeration of the Company’s posses- 


sions, 895. The Englieh position 
strengthened the new arrange- 
ment, 395, 896. tails of the English 


factories, 396. At war with the French, 
399. Peace concluded, 403. The first 
case of English interference in native 
affairs, 404. At war again with the 
French, 409. Conclusion of peace, 411, 
412. Estimation of the English charac- 
ter in India, 416. The of the 
Company confiscated, and ite servants 
imprisoned, throughout Bengal, 494. 

tta recovered, 425,426. Battle af 


st Calcut dd 489, 
against Calcutta, an efeated, 


Company in 1761, 455. Dishanourabie 
proceedings in Bengal, 457. Offered 
by the emperor the dewany of Bengal, 
utes with Meer Cassim re- 


458. D 
garding the Custom dues, 458. The 
English prisoners murdered, 459. De- 


cisive victory of Buxar, 460. 


difficulties and rapacity of the ; 
461. Dissatisfaction of the Court af 
462. Who 


Directors, request Lord 
Clive to return to India, 462. The 
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dewany of Bengal ceded by the em- 
peror, 468. Salt duties assigned instead 
of civil salaries, 463. Review of Lord 
Clive’s policy, 465. Events in Madras 
in 1761 to 1768, 465. Inefficiency of the 
Madras Council, 470. Advice of the 
Court of Directors to them,470. How 
the a wat dito was regarded in England, 
478. Ministerial transactions with it, 
478. Condition of Indian finances, 
478. Deficiency in ry and, 479. Pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee, 479. 
Bull for the future constitution of the 
Resistance to it, 479. 


Appointments under the new constitu- 
tion, 480. State of Bengal in 1767 to 
1775, 481. The plan of double govern- 
ment breaks down, 481. Mr. Hol- 
well’s remonstrance and advice, 481. 
Mr. Hastings’ measures, 483. Pros- 
perity of his finances, 484. Ceasions 
of territory by Rughoba, 488, 489. 
War with the French, who lose all 
their possessions in India, 497, 496. 
Discussions on Indian affairs in Eng- 
land, 515. Mr. Burke's report, 515. 
Mr. Fox's India Bill, 515. Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill, 516. Ketablishment of the Board 
of Control, 516. Consolidation of the 
lish power in India, 525. Lord 

* Cornwallis’s reforms, 527, 528. Re- 
newal of the Charter, 528. Christian 
missions not permitted, 529. Extent 
of the British ibaa A raat the defeat 
of Tippoo Sooltan, 546 spre sies | 
condemned, but su 
552, 563. Effects o aie at 
po of the Court er Directors, 574, 
681. Their hostility to Lord Hastings, 
599. Effect of their struggle with the 
Board of Control, respecting William 
Palmer & Co., 625. Expiry of the 
charter of 1818, 628. End of the Com- 


628. our against the privileges of 
the Company, 628. Renewal of the 
c in 18338, with increased power 


of the Board of Control, 628, 629. 
approval of the Court of Directors of 
the freedom of the press, 634. Opinion 
of the Court of Directors on the case of 
Sattara, 688. End of the charter of 
1833, 699. Modification of the Court 
of Directors, 699. Feeling in India 

ecine the Company after the 
Bepoy mutiny, 764. End of the rule of 
the Company, 765 

Bast India Company, Dutoh. Se Dutch 

East Indis Company, French, formed, 
$94. See French in India 

East India Company, Scotch, formation 
of the, 895. Results of the, 395 

Eden, Hon. Ashiey, sent on an embassy 
to Bhétan, 777. Ill-treated and in- 
sulted, 777 

Education, Hindoo and Mahomedan, 229. 
Bechools for the natives established 


, 493 
Ein-ool-Moolk, 
Ibrahim 


Ellora, tem 
Ellore 
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under Lord Hastings, 599. Opposition 

of the Court of Directors, 599, 600. 

The death blow to pure Orientalism 
ven, 628. Influence of education on 
indoos, 711. Its cost in 1868-9, 799 


Herbert), employed in settling Bunnoo, 
680. Jotned by Colonel Cortlandt, and 
defeats Moolraj, 680, 681. 
drives into Mooltan, 681. 
‘A Year in the Punjab,’ 681. Invests 
Mooltan, 681. The fort taken by storm 
and the citadel surrendered, 682 
Egerton, Colonel, takes command of the 
army sent against the Mahrattas, 491. 
Retreats from Tullegaon, 491. Dis- 


general of King 
Adil Shah I. af Beejapoor, 
297. His rebellion, 297. Keeps the 
besiegers of Beejapoor in check, 302. 
Joins a rebellion, but is defeated and 
alain, 804 
Ekbdal Khan, visier of Dehly, 122. Sallies 
out with the king against Teimoor, 
122. KEecapes from the city, 128. But 
returns, and restores order, 123. Slain, 
124, 125 


Eldooz, governor of Ghuszny, 


ugho' . 689 
Elgin, Lord, sent to China, 715. Becomes 
Viceroy of India,772. His Ria in 
the upper provinces, 778. His durbar 
at Agra, 773. His death, 773 
Elias, Hajy, becomes King of Bengal 
under the title of Shumsh-ood-deen 
bk 150. His acts, 150. His death, 
Elik Khan, King of Kashgar, 79. De- 
feated aif his son-in-law, Mahmood of 
ial oane LN 
Elenborough, Lord, reaches India as go- 


vernor-general, 652. His strange 
rage as to affairs in Afghanistan, 


gates of Somnfth, 659. 
Hisminnte on thecondition of Gwalior, 
664. Orders the British forces to ad- 
vance on Gwalior, 664. Present at the 
defeat of the Mahrattas, 665. Visited 
by the Ranee and MAhérajah, 665. His 
revisal of the treaty of 1804, 665. Re- 
called, 666. Review of his administra- 
tion, 666, Created an earl, 666 


Ellichpoor, defeat of the Hindoos near, 


104. Ceded to Alla-ood-deen of Dehly, 
104. Taken by Mukbool Khan, 148 


Ellis, Mr., seizes Patna, but made pri- 


soner, 459 
es of, 69 
to the English, 468 
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Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstuart, his em- 
y to Kabool, 568. His record of the 
people and their country, 568. Obtains 
the surrender of Dainglia, who escapes 
from Tannah, 683. His negotiations 
with the Péshwah, 584. Reverence in 
which his name is held to this day, 584, 
His suspicions aroused as to the Pésh- 
wah's intentions. 587. His name a 
household word, 598. Becomes governor 
of the Bombay presidency, 599. Settles 
Mahratta affairs, 599. Completes the 
code of civil and criminal procedure, 
613. Principal events of the latter part 
of his administration, 615, 616. Re 
turns to England, 616. Declines the 
governor-generalship of India, 635 
Elphinstone, General, takes the command 
in Afghanistan, 647. His irresolution 
at Kabool, 648. His death, 657 
Elphinstone, Lord, his services during 
ue Sepoy mutiny, 769. His death, 
Emamgurh, fort of, taken by Sir Charles 
Napier, 661 
Emperors of India, or Maharaja Adhi- 
raj, 62, 63. List of, 94 
England, General, sent to reinforce Kan- 
dahar, 655. Checked at Hykulzye, 655. 
Retires to Quettah, but ordered to ad- 
vance, 655. Dispatched to Sinde, 657 
English, early voyages of the, to India, 
284. Robert Thorne, 284. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s voyage, 284. Henry 
Hudson, 484. Drake, 285. Cavendish, 
285. The Levant Company, 285. Fen- 
ton's expedition, 285. The expedition 
of London merchants, 286. Establish- 
ment of the eastern trade, 286. For- 
mation and charter of the East India 
Company, 287. Who dispatch three 
ships, under Captain Lancaster, 287. 
First trade at Acheen, 287. Establish- 
ment of a factory at Bantam, 287. 
Admiral Middleton, 287. David Mid- 
dleton, 288. Captain Hawkins, 289, 
Captain Saris, 289. Captain Hippon, 
290. Establishment at Masulipatam, 
290. Best's fleet, 290. Conclusion of a 
treaty with the Emperor Jehangeer, 
290, 291. Trading privileges granted 


English ambassador to India, 322. 
Plundered by Sivajee, 889. Threatened 
by Sumbhajee, 3848. An important 
bet granted them by the Emperor 
eroksiaér, 364. Their progress from 

1618-1674, 3887. P 
1613-1756, 887-419. 
English period of the history of India, 
7938. Character of the English rule, 
795. See also East India Company 

English, Major, defeats the rebel Sepoys 
at Chattra, 744 

ee of ShalivAhana, 72. Of the Hegira, 
5 


Etimad Khan becomes regent and mini- 


INDEX. 


294 

Etgeer, or Yatgeer, fort of, besieged by 
the Sooltan of Golcondah, 213. Who 
is compelled to raise the siege, 213 

European troops, Sir John Lawrence's 
measures for the improvement of En- 
glish soldiers, 776. Amalgamation of 
the Company’s with the Queen's, 766. 
Discontent in consequence, 766, 767 

Eyre, Major Vincent, releases English 
prisoners at Arrah, 738 


AH-HIAN, Chinese traveller, his ac- 
count of Ceylon, 65 

Fairs, periodical, 19 

Faminein India in 1291, 108. In Northern 
India, 116. In Bengal in 1770, 481, 4&2. 
Ite effects, 482. At Madras in 1782, 503. 
In the Deccan in 1804, 560. In Orissa 
in 1866, 779 

Farmer, Mr., a hostage of the Wurgoam 
convention, released by Bindia, 493 

Farming in India, 22, 23. See Land 

Fardkhzad, deposes Sooltan Abdool Rus- 
heed of Ghuzny, 88. His death, &8 

Farooky, dynasty of Khandésh, 146-149 

Fenton, Edward, failure of his expedition 
to India, 285. Causes of this, 285 

Feroksiar, Prince, son of Prince Azim- 
ush-Shan, his rebellion, 362. Defeats 
the Emperor Jehandaér Shah, who 
is deposed, 863. Feroksiar succeeds 
to the throne of the empire, 363. Con- 
fers dignities npon all who had joined 
him, 363. Puts Zoolficar Khan and the 
ex-emperor to death. 363. His position 
due to the bravery of the Syed brothers 
Hoosein Ally and Abdoolla, 363, 364. 
Whom he rewards, 364. His illness 
cured by an English surgeon, 364. 
Grants the English a patent, 364. His 
plot against Hoorein Ally, 365. His 
treachery, 866. Chafes under the re- 
straint of Syed Abdoolla, 367. His 
intrigues, 367. But submits to the 
Syed’s demands, 367. Confined by the 
vizier Syed Abdoolla, 367. Tumultsin 
the capital, 367. The emperor deposed, 
868. Blinded, poisoned, and strangled, 
368 


Ferozabad, city of, founded, 119 

Ferozabad, town of, on the Bheema, 
founded, 166 

Ferosze, Prince, of Debly, joins the rebel 
leaders at Bareilly, 753. Joins Tantia 
Topee, 766 

Feroze, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Binde, 158. Driven ont by Mozuffer 
Shah, 158. His province annexed to 
Mooltan, 158 

Feroze Lunga, succeeds to the throne of 
Mooltan, 155. Assassinated, 155 

Feroze Poorby, King of Bengal See 
Mallik Andeel 

Feroze Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
throne of the Deccan, 165. His charac 
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ter and habits, 165. Founds the town 
of Ferozabad, 166. His buildings at 
Goolb , 166. Events of his reign, 
victory over Déo Rai of 
Beejanugger, 166. SBesieges Beeja- 
nugger, and makes terms, 167. Marries 


the rajah’s daughter, 167, Renews 
the war, 167. Marries his son to a 
His death, 


soldemittys daughter, 167. 


Feroze Shéeher, intrenched camp of the 
Sikhs at, 670. Battle of, 671. The 
‘night of horrors’ at, 671. Final 
advance and victory, 672 

Feroze Soor, succeeds Julal Khan Soor as 

. emperor, 246. Murdered by his uncle, 246 

Ferore Toghluk, succeeds to the throne 
of Dehly, 119. Acknowledges the in- 
dcpendence of Bengal, 119. Great 
public works completed by him, 119. 
His peaceful government, 120. Abdi- 
cates in favour of his son, 120. But 
subsequently nominates his grandson, 
120. His death, 120. His benevolent 
reforms, 120, 797. His invasion of 
Sinde, 157 

Ferozepoor, Lord Ellenborough’s pageant 
at, 659. His proclamation respecting 
the gates of Somnath, 659. Held by 
Sir John Littler, 670. Events of the 
Sepoy matiny at, 722 

Festivals, public Indian, 18 

Fish, order of the, of the Moghul empire, 


355 

Fitzgerald, Major, saves Colonel Wood’s 
force, 472 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, ei mutiny, 464. 
Tried and cashiered, 4 

Fletcher, Colonel, ee Colonel Baillie, 
who surrenders, 500 

Flint, Lieutenant, holds Wandiwash 
ai Hyder gk 601. Relieved by 

Floyd.’ Colonel, pce by Tippoo to re- 
treat, 522 

Food of the people of India, 6, 11 

Ford, Captain, commands a brigade of 
Sepoys for the Péshwah, 581. Recom- 
mended mee to withdraw from 
Poona, 

Forde, Colonel, sent into the Northern 
Circars, 486. Defeats the Marquis de 
Conflans, 436. Besieges and takes 
Masulipatam, 436. Makes a treaty 
with Salabut Jung, 436. Defeata the 
Dutch troops near Chinsurah, 440. Lost 
at sea, 478 

Forrest, Lieutenant, assists in holding 
the arsenal of Dehly, 721 

Fortified posts, construction of, sano- 
tioned, 786 

Fox, Mr., his India Bil, 615. Thrown 
out in the Lords, 516 

Francis, Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip), ap- 
pointed member of the Council of 
Calcutta, 480 

drives the rebel 


Brigadier, 
Sepoys before him, and joins Jung 
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Bahadoor’s Ghoorkas, 750. Defeats 
Mahomed Hussein Nazim, 750. His 
small losses, 750. Joins the camp be- 
fore Lukhnow, 750 

Fraser, Major-General J. 8., invades 
Coorg, 629. And occupies Merkara, . 
its capital, 629. His transactions with 
the Nizam, 696 

Frazer, agree A attacks Holkar 
at Deeg, but killed, 56 

French in India, oe an East India 
Company, 894. And establishments at 
Chandernagore and Pondicherry, 394. 
Fortify their factories, 396. At war 
with the English, 399. Peace concluded, 
408. Interfere in Native affairs, 403. 
Obtain a grant of villages, 405. Suc- 
cesses of M. Dupleix, 407. Mozuffer 
Jung’s concessions to them, 407. Which 
are confirmed by Salabut Jung, 408. 
At war again with the English, 409. 
Conclusion of peace, 411,412. Clive's 
operations against them, 426. Power 
of the French in Bengal utterly crushed, 
433. Their proceedings in the Carnatic, 
488. Arrival and proceedings of the 
Count de Lally, 434. Pondicherry the 
only possession remaining to the French, 
443, Which surrenders to the English, 
444. Extinction of French power in 
India, 444, 445. At war with the 
English, 497. Lose all the possessions 
except Mahé, 497, eae Which is re- 
duced, 498. Agree to join Tippoo 
BSooltan against the rary 639. Me. 
banded at Hyderabad, 54 

Fukhr-ood-deen, heir beeen to the 
throne of Dehly, 690, 712. Agreement 
made with him, 690, 712. His suc- 
ceasion oppoeed by the king, 690, 712. 
His death, 712 

Fullerton, Colonel, makes a diversion 
against Tippoo, 506. Reduces several 

506 


Pp. 

Falta, English storehouses at, burned by 
the Dutch, 440 

Fureed Soor, See Shére Khan 

Furhad Khan, King of Ahmednugger’s 
general, defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Portuguese, 283, 312. Becomes 
a Christian, and goes to Lisbon, 288, 
312 

Furhat-ool-Moolk, viceroy of Guzerat, his 
tolerance of Hindoo worship, 133, 134. 
Recalled, 134. Slain, 134 

Fornitare, Indian, 19 

Furrukabad, Nawab of, his resistance to 
Lord Wellesley’s arrangements, 551. 
Pensioned, 551. Defeat of Holkar’s 
cavalry near, 561. The rebel Sepoys 
driven from, 749 

Futteh, elected King of Bengal, 151. 
Murdered, 151 

Futteh Jung, 8 son sells Shah Soojah, re- 
covers his father’s body, 656. Pro- 
claimed king, 656 

Fatteh Khan, defeats and deposes King 
Mahomed of Kashmere, 131, iasends 
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the throne, 131. Deposed by Mahomed, yoga aie plundered by the Pindharesn, 586 
182. His General, sent on an embassy 


131, 182. Retires into 
eh he 
Futteh Khan, Jém, King, elected King of 


Binde, 15 
Futteh Khan of Ahmednugger released 
from confinement, 328. Evades his 
ts, and is besieged in Dow- 


title of Imad-ool-Moolk, 192. Declares 
his independence, 192. His death, 192 
Futteh Singh Gdikwar, Mr. Hornby’s 


proposal 
492, 493. 
self, 498. His independence secured 
treaty, 496. <A subsidiary treaty wi 
him concluded by Lord Lake, 559. 
affairs, 559. Sends an agent to Poona, 
ay His agent murdered in the streets, 


Pamebaurh, eventa of the Sepoy mutiny 

at, 725, 726. The rebel Nawab of, 
‘defeated by Kinleside, 747 

» Moulvee of, in Lukhnow with 

his adherents, 752. Driven out, 752. 

Orders the English prisoners to be 

shot, 752. Joins the rebel leaders at 

Bareilly, 753. Esecapes, 753. Killed, 


emperor, ent 
wit S13, “Deprived of hi legs, 
but restored, 513, 514 


GGATEWAR. See Futteh Singh ; Peela- 
jee. Aids a revolution at Sattara, 
an imprisoned, 413. His poaseacions, 
2 
Gajupati dynasty, their dominions, 78 
Gama, Stephen de, accompanies his 
brother to PIndia, 219 
Gama, Vasco de, conducts an expedition 
of discovery, 215, 216. Rounds the 
Cape, 216. Discovers Tierra de Natal, 
216. Reaches Mozambique and Melin- 
da, 216. Thence sails for India, 216. 
Reaches Calicut, 216. His reception 
by the Zamorin, 216, 2)7. Returns 
home, 217. Commands an expedition 
to destroy the trade of the Mahome- 
dans, 219. Seta fire to a pilgrim ship, 
219. Well received at Cannanore, 220. 
Sails for Calicut, 220. His cruelty 
there, 220. The Zamorin's treacher omgaart 
to him, 220. Forms an alliance wi 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Cannanore, 
220. Returns home, 220 
Gambroon, English trade at, established, 
888. Capture of English ships by tho 
Dutch at, 389 


» but recommenced, 678 


a as Emperor Napoleon to Persia, 


dia according to 


feats and puts to death Mullik Khoes- 
roo, 112. Elected King of Dehly, 112 
His previous career, 113. Chooses the 
title of Gheias-ood-deen. His active 
and beneficent measures, 113. Con- 
quests of his son, 114. Aocidentally 


Gheias-ood-deen Bahmuny, succeads to 
the throne of the Deccan, 168. Blinded 


throne of Dehly, 99. His origin, 100, 
Magnificence of his court, 100. His 
fons of tae 100. Puts down rebel- 
cog the Mewatecs and in 
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Gheias-ood-decn Khiljy, succeeds to the ; Giran, Jam, King of Sinde, 157 


throne of Malwah, 143. 
reign and habits, 143. Failure of his 
mind, and death, 144 

Ghetas-ood-deen Toghluk, succeeds to the 
throne of Dehly, 118. See Ghasy Beg 


hluk 
Ghetah fort of, taken by the English, 
417. Defeat of Meer Cassim at, 459 
Ghilsyes, their turbnience and disaffec- 
tion, 644. General Willshire’s opera- 
tions scene them, 644. Attack the 
English in the Khoord Kabool pass, 


650 

Ghizny Khan, succeeds to the throne of 
Malwah under the title of Mahmood 
rina 142. Poisoned by his vizier, 


Ghisny Khan Farooky, 


to the 
throne of Khandésh, 149. Poisoned, 


of the emperor, whom he blinds, 509, 
610. Executed by Sindia, 510 


Holkar’s army at Indoor, 592. His 
contest with the meen Toolsee Bye, 
592. Who is beheaded, 5 

Ghuznevy dynasty, 86. ind of the, 90 

Ghusny & oe independent under Alp- 
targeen,77. His successors, 77. Splen- 
did mosques at, 838. e king- 
dom invaded by the Seljuk Tartars, 87. 
Taken and by Alla-ood-deen, 
of Ghoor, 89. Falls into the hands of 


The fortifications blown up by General 
Nott, 658 

Ghusunfer Beg, at bp battle of Allund, 
197. His death, ! 

Gilbert, General Sir Walter, at the battle 
of Ferore Shéher, 671. And at the 
battle of Soobréon, 6765. At Chillian- 
wallah, 685. And at Goojerat, 686. 
Pursues the Sikhs, 686. Who surrender 
unconditionally, 686. Hunts the Af- 
ghans back to the passes, 686 

Gingec, establishment of the Mahratta 
court at, 352. Withstands a siege by 
the Moghuls, 352. Which is raised, 
353. But afterwards taken by escalade, 

Reduced by 


His peaceful | Girnar, edicte of Asdka, graven on rocks 


at,60. Kurun'stemple at, 183. Fortress 
of, taken from the Hindoos, 185. Fort 
of, finally reduced, 137 

Goa taken by the Portuguese, 198. Re- 
captured by them, 199, 228. Retaken 
by King Ismail Adil Shah, 228. Recap- 
tured by Albuquerque, and becomes 
the Portuguese cap a 223. Unsne- 


comtony attacked by the King of 
ga King Tava by Ibrahim 
Aail Boal japoor, who is 
repose Br eeack by Ally Adil 

of Beamon 288. Who aban- 

fea ” the siege, 283. of 


800 
QGdéands, cgitth la tribe of, 87 
Godavery river, 3 
Goddard, Colonel (afterwards General), 
his march across India, 492. Reaches 
Surat, 492. Occupies the Péshwah's 
districts in Guzerat, 493. Takes 
Ahmedabad by storm, 493. Attacks 
the Mahratta camp, 493, Advises a 
diversion to the north, 498. Takes 
Bassein, 494. Advances on Poona, 494. 
Carries the Bhore Ghaut, 494. 
positions of the enemy’s 
army, 494, 495. Receives a convoy 
under Colonel Browne, and retreate, 
495. His overtures rejected by Nana 
Furnawees, 499 
Godehen, M., French commissioner, con- 
cludes peace with the English, 411 
Godolphin, Earl, his award, 895. 
ore General, captures Rangoon, 
Gokarna, King of Kashmere, his excava- 
tions at Nassuk, 59 
Gélab Singh, becomes minister at Lahore, 
674. Purchases Kashmere, 675 
Golcondah, fort of, ceded to Mahomed 
Sha, King of the Deccan, 161. Trea- 
sure obtained by him, 161. Becomes 
an independent kingdom, 182. The 
Kootub Shahy dyn of, 211-213. 
Boundaries their kingdom, 211. 
Selected as the capital of Sooltan 
Zool arate seals ea 
e Kootubd Shahy 8 19, 
Works of Torahim Kootub Shah at, 
818. Trade of, in his reign, 818. Capi- 
tal of, changed to Hyderabad, 318. fog 
celebrated minister Meer Joomla, 838 
Interference of the Emperor Shah Je- 
han in the affairs of, 334. The King 
Abdoolla Kootubd Shah besieged in the. 
city, 334. Terms of peace, 834, Sivajee’s 
halt puns 345. Where he obtains money 


andj artillery, 345. Invaded by the 
Moghuls, who are defeated, ao 
a treaty with Sumbhajee, 349 Sig A 


Jehan marches against it, 349, A 
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convention made with Prince Muaszzim, 
350. War declared by the empernr, 
350. Who obtains the fortress by trea- 
chery, 351. Left by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe to Prince Muadssim, 357. 
Submits to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 374 

Gonardh& dynasty, 58. Their works, 
59. Dynasty ceases for a time, 59. 
Restored, 59 

Good Hope, Cape of, discovered, 215 

Gool4b Singh of Jummoo, march of the 
Sikh army against, 668. Pays them 
thirty-five lacs, 669 

Goolburgah becomes the capital of the 
Deccan, 159, Buildings of King Feroze 
Shah, 166. Architecture of the Bah- 
muny dynasty, 184. Description of 
the city, 184, 185. Invested by Ameer 
Bereed, 200. Who raises the siege, 201 

Gooptas, or Bullubhis, dynasty of the, 

61 


Goorkhas, their dominions in Nip4l, 576, 
Their antecedents, 577. Declare war 
against the British, 577. Their mili- 
tary reputation, 578. Second Goorkha 


campaign, 579. Their logses, 679. 
Propose , and execute a treaty, 
579, 580. Which they revoke, but 


are compelled to sign by Sir D. Ochter- 
lony, 580. Their services in the Sepoy 
mutiny, 744, 747 

Gough, Sir Hugh, advances on Gwalior, 
664. Defeats the Mabrattas at M&éhf- 
rajpoor, 665, His position at Feroze 
Shéeher, 671. Raised to the peerage, 
676. Advances into the Punjab, 683. 
Drives back the Sikhs at Ramnugger, 
6838, Attacks them at Chillianwallah, 
684. Defeats them at Goojcrat, and 
completes the conquest of India, 687. 
Raised to an carldom, 687 

Gour, kingdom of, its antiquity, 58. The 
capital of Bengal, 151, 152. Besieged 
by the nobles of King Mozuffer, 151. 
Taken by the Emperor Hoomayoon, 
236 

Governor-general appointed for Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, by the Act of 1773, 
479 

Govind, Gooroo, high-priest of the Sikhs, 
notice of, 360, 361 

Govind Punt routed by Nujeet-ood- 
Dowlah, 448 

Graham, Mr., murdered at Benares, 549 

Grim Déotaés, or village tutelary gods, 
33 


Grant, Sir Patrick, reaches Calcutta, 
735 


Grant, Hope, Brigadier (now Sir Hope), 
at the siege of Debly,740. Defeats the 
rebel Sepoys at Seri Ghat, 747. Routs 
the rebels in Rohilkhund, 749. Takes 
Meefn Gunj, 750. Defeats the rebels 
at Seetapoor, 7538. And at Nawfb- 
gunj, 754. Joins Lord Clyde in his 
rae campaign against the mutineers, 
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Greathed, Brigadier, at the siege of Dehly, 
739. Pursues the rebels, 742. Makes a 
forced march to Agra, 743. And de- 
feate the Sepoys there, 743, Marches 


ka, progress eastwards, 46. 
Their invasion of India, 46. Effects 
their invasion, 48 
Grey, General, defeats the Mahrattas at 
Punnifr, 665 


J 

Gubbins, Mr., magistrate at Benares 
during the mutiny, 735 

Gukkurs, their revolt and atrocities, 93. 
Punished by Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory, 
98. Whom they murder, 93. Rebel 
against Dehly, 121 

Guna taken by Asof Khan Uzbek, 261. 
The Ranee of, stabs herself, 261 

Gundabsa, fort of, taken by Sooltan Mah- 
mood, 84 

Gunga Dhur Raéno, succeeds as Mahérajah 
of Jhansy, 702. And adopts Anund 
Rao as his successor, 702. His death, 
702 

Gunga Dhur Shastree sent by the Gaik- 
war as agent to Poona, 582. Mure 
dered in the streets, 582 

Gungoo, the Brahmin, master of Zaffur 
Khan, 159, 160 

Gunput Rao, hereditary minister at Hol- 
kar’s court, becomes the regent’s para- 
mour, 592 

Guntoor taken by the Mahomedans from 
the Hindoos, 318. The reversion of, 
ceded to the English, 468. Allotted to 
the English after Basalut Jung’s death, 
499. Held by the Council of Madras, 
499, 501. Surrendered by the Nizam, 
521. Taken by the Pindhdrees, 584 

GurhwéAl, acquired by the British, 580 

eee Kota, the rebel Sepoys driven from, 

51 

Gurerat, 4. Early Hindoo Kings of, 60. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 132. Tolerance 
of the Mahomedan viceroy, 133. Hin- 
doo temples of, destroyed, 185. In- 
vaded by Sooltan Mahmood, 8. In- 
vaded by Kootub-ood-deen, 93. Rebels 
against Alla-ood-deen, 111. Again 
rebels, but the disaffection checked, 117. 
Becomes an independent kingdom, 121. 
History of the Mahomedan Kings of, 
132-)39, 291-294. Its increased power 
under ur Shah, 235. Who is 
driven out by the Emperor Hooma- 

oon, 235. Occupied by the Emperor 

235, 292. And given in 

charge to his brother Askari Mirsa, 

235. Insurrection against the Moghala, 

who retire, 293. Confusions and re- 

bellions of the officers of state, 2%. 

Finally annexed to the empire, 74. 

Rebellion in, against the Emperor Ak- 

bur, 264. Submits, 266. Visited by 

the Emperor Jehangeecr, 323. Plan- 

dered by the Mahrattas, 349, 354, 355. 

The grant of chouth obtained by Pee- 
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lajee Gdikwar, 375. But granted to , 
various families, 376. Demands of the 
Péshwah in, In the 


by the Gaikwar, 452. English troops 
eent to, 488. Operations of General 
Goddard in, 493. Colonel Marray’s 
forces in, 555. Reduction of Sindia's 
posseasions in, by the British, 556 
Gwalior, fort of, submita to Sooltan 


Ose, 
Gwalior contingent, mutiny of the, 746. 
Defeated, 747 
Gymnasia in India, 15 


P{ABITATIONS of various classes in 
India, 19 


Hafiz Rehmut Khan, Rohilla chief, 
ves a bond to the vizier and pa 
ve laca, 477, Defeated and Killed, 484 

Khan, becomes 


618 
labours to improve the 


Hamed Khan, uncle of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
made deputy ee, Guserat, 878. 
Refuses to give up office, 874. De- 
feated and driven out, 875 

Hameed Lody, first Mahomedan ruler of 


Mooltan, 
Hansdéte ceded to the East India Com- 


ut na ptured by Musacod of 
ansy, ca 
Ghusny, Retaken by the Rajah of 


His manifesto, 670. 
feats the enemy at Moodkee, 670. 
Feroze And at Soo- 


King Sangama, said to 
ve been one of the founders of the 


Besjan A are fr His reign,188 
Harland, Sir Bo bert, his 
496. foundation for his appoint- 
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Haroun-al-Rasheed, his invasion of India, 


ry 

Harris, General, commander-in-chief at 
Mudras, ordered to march to Seringa- 
patam, 539. Reaches Bangalore, 541. 
Defeats Tippoo’s forces at Sedaseer and 
Malavelly, 541. Takes Seringapatam 
ef storm, 542. Raised to the peerage, 

2 


Hartley, Colonel, his services in the 
Koncan against the Mahrattas, 493. 
Defeats Ramchunder Gunnésh, 494 

Hartley, Colonel, defeats Hoosein Ally in 
Malabar, 523 

Haesan, succeeds to the throne of Kashe- 
mere, 131. His death, 131 

Hastinapoor, ancient Aryan city of, 41 

Hastings, . Warren, appointed go- 
vernor-general], Assumes the 
government, 482. His early career, 
482. His transactions with the vizier, 
483. With whom he concludes a 
treaty for the spoliation of Rohil- 
khund, 483. Gives orders for the 

campaign, 484. Prosperity of his 
financiai measures, 484. Hostility of 
the Council towards him, 485. Pe- 

titions against him encouraged, 485. 

Threatens to dissolve the Council, 485. 

The case of Nundkoomar, 485. Dis- 

approves of the treaty with Rughoba, 

489. Orders a suspension of hostilities 

with the Mahrattas, 489. Supports 

penal Bombay government, and sends 
pe against the Mahrattas, 490, 491. 

Neruiitee with Moodajee Bhtelay, 492, 

Ignores the treaty of Wurgaom, 493. 

Proposes a new treaty with the Mah- 

rattas, 493. Dispatches a force to 

make a diversion against them, 494. 

Succees of his diversion, 495. Pur- 

chases Moodajee Bhéslay’s neutrality, 

495. Ratifies the treaty of Salbye, 496, 

His energy on receipt of the catas- 

trophe at Madras, 601. Secures the 

neutrality of the Nizam, 503. Declines 
to assist Dehly, 508. His administra- 
tion of justice, 510. Creates the 

Sudder Dewany Court, 511. Demands 

for money in England, 511. Goes to 

Benares to, and requires a contribution 

from, Rajah Cheyt Singh, 512. Whom 

he imprisons in his , 512. Es- 
capes to Chunar, 512. His military 

operations against Cheyt Singh, 512. 

Settles the saaal payment of Benarvs, 

612. His transactions with the Nawab 

Vizier of Oudh, 512. And with the 

His accusations against 

518. Their treasure seised by 
the Nawab, and partly pefd into the 

Bengal treasury, 513. His transactions 

ing Fysoolla Khan, 513, 514. 


tion, 514. His reception in England, 
616. Becomes a member of Parlia- 
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ment, 515. His impeachment and 
trial, 515, His death, 515 
astings, Marquess of (see also Moira, 
Earl of), his administration, 575 ef seq. 
Ordered by the Court of Directors to 
adhere to a policy of non-intervention, 
681. His measures the Pésh- 
wah, 583. Who executes a new treaty, 
683. Concludes a subsidiary treaty 
with the Rajah of Nagpoor, 585. Freed 
from his trammels by Mr. Canning, 
585. Takes the field against the Pind- 
686. Forces Sindia to co- 
operate with him, 586. Marches upon 
Gwalior, 586. His offer to Ameer 
586. Annexes the Mahratta 
dominions, 591. Destruction of the 
Pindharee freebooters, 593, 594. Settle- 
ment of the minor states, 594, 595. 
Ratifies the treaty entered into with 
the Péshwah, 596. Opinion in Eng- 
land on the war, 599. Hostility of the 
Court of Directors to him, 599. His 
support of native education, 599. His 
civil and financial administration, 600. 
Secures the ceasion and purchase of 
Singapoor, 600. Causes of the clond 
which overshadowed his last days, 
601-603. Resigns, 603 
Havelock, Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry), 
joins ins Sir J. Outram with his division 
against the Persians, 713. Joins Neill 
at Allahabed, 735. His march to 
Cawnpoor, 736. His force, 736. De- 
feats the rebels at Pandoo Nuddee, 
736. Reaches Cawnpoor, 737. Destroys 


the enemy at Oondo, 737. And again 
at Busherat Gunj, 737. Marches to- 
wards Lukhnow, 737. Retires to Mun- 
gulwar, and saves Neill, 737. Defeats 
the rebels near Bithoor, 788. Joined 
by Sir James Outram and Neill, 738. 
Rescues the garrison of Lukhnow, 739. 
His death, 746 

Havelock, Colonel William, killed, 684 

Hawking in India, 18 

Hawkins, Captain, joins Sir Henry 
Middleton’s fleet, with his wife, 289. 
His previous proceedings, 289. His 
adventures at Agra, 289, 320 

Hay, Mr., sent to the a Nawab, and de- 
tained asa hostage, 45: 

Hearsey, General, ‘isbands the stam 
Sepoy regiment, 719. Disarms the 
mntineers at Barrac , 185 

Heath, Captain, destroys the remains of 
Cheetoo’s Pindharees, 594 

Heera Singh, storms the citadel of La- 
hore, and puts Ajeet Singh to death, 
pe Becomes regent, 668. Murdered, 


Hegira, era of the, 75 
Heidur, King of Kashmere. See Hajy 


Hejaa, governor of Bussora, sends an 
expedition to conquer Sinde, 76, 156 
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Héma Syn, his foundation of the Chalikya 
dynasty of the Carnatic, 68 
Hémoo, Hindoo minister to the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, 246. De- 
feats Ibrahim Khan Soor, 246. Follows 
hia master into Bundelkhund, 247. Re- 
covers Agra and Dehly from Hooma- 
et , 247. Marches against Agra and 
hly, 254. Takes Agra, 255. And 
Dehly, 255. Assumes the title of Lip ees 
Vikram Ajeet, 255. Defeated “Taken 
Emperor Akhur at Paniput, ee ken 
Laetaiage and beheaded, 256. 


racter, 256 
Henry, Prince, of Portugal, his disco- 


veries, 21 
the King of Persia, 

689. Edward Pottinger’s defence of, 
639. The siege raised, 639. Guaranteet 
by Persia from future attack, 640. 
Captured by the Persians, 718. But 
given up, 714 

Herbert, Major, defends the fort of At- 
tock, 687 


? 
Hibbert, Captain, killed, 785 
Hill, Major, his defence of Pegu, 6398. 
Relieved by General Godwin, 693 
Himalaya mountains, 1. Their situa- 
tion, 2. Inhabitants of the,?2. Form 


northern boundary of India, 2. Soenery 


dean, 180. His death, 130 

Hindal, Mirza, zon of the Emperor Babar, 
allotted the government of Sambhol, 
234. Conspires against his brother 
Hoomayoon, but forgiven, 236, 287. 
Joins his brother Hoomayoon on the 
road to Kabool, 249. Killed, 249. De- 
feats Tartar Khan and a Guseras 
army, 292 

oe Colonel, restores order in Rewah, 


Hindoos, number of, in India, 8. Their 
faith, 9. Their character and manners, 
9,10. Their food, 11. Their customs 
in eating, 11. Their costume, 13. 
Their amusements, 17, 18. Their 
houses and furniture, 19. Their con- 
dition in ancient times, 20. 


and religion, 33. Hindoo 
Condition of the people in 
Alexander the Great, 48. 
the Greek invasion on them, 48. 
vival of eles and —s 
the Boodhista, 56. The 
preached throughout India, 16. 
efforts to resist the Mahomedan 


at Narrain, 91. But defeated there br 
Mahomet Ghoory, 92. Reduced at 
Bhilsa, 198. Defeated at Déogurh, 104. 
And in Guzerat, 106. Succeed in 
driving out the Mahomedans, 116. De 
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feated by Sikunder Lody, 126. His wah, 475. His force at the Kussoor pasa, 
intolerance of them, 127. Hatred of 494. His jealousy of Sindia, 509. His 
Mozuffer Khan and his grandson rivalry of Sindia, 529. Takes the 


Ahmed, 134, 185. The Aheer, or their 
cowherd kings, 147, Their wars with 
the King of the Deccan, 160, 161. Who 
massacres them, 160. Ahmed &hah’s 
massacre of them, 168. Their invasion 
of the Deccan, but compelled to retreat, 
173. Their works of irrigation, 212. 
Their religious rites not hed 
by the Mahomedan rulers, 226. Their 
relations with their Mahomedan mas- 
ters, 226, 227. Their village adminis- 
tration, 227, 228. Their schools, 229. 
Appointed to places of high rank by 
the Emperor Akbur, 266. Defeated by 
oe near Sikry, 232. Hoomayoon’s 
against those of Bundel- 
khund, 234. The Emperor Akbur's 
toleration of ‘ infidels,’ 277. Their power 
in Southern India destroyed at the 
battle of Talikote, 300. Massacred by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, 342. And the 
capitation-tax reimposed upon them, 
$42. Abolition of connection of the 
English government of India with their 
temples, 652. Effects of education 
upon them, 710. Influence of material 
and sudden progress upon them, 711. 
Their agitation respecting the settle- 
ment of the royal family of Dehly, 718. 
Their prediction of Plassy, 715. Their 
belief in astrology, 716. Their alma- 
nace, 715. Review of their period of 
the history of India, 792 
Hindostan, meaning of the name, 4 note. 
Se eyed defined, 4 
, Bir Thomas, commands the arm 
ras, 586. Unites with Sir 
Malootn. 592. They stop the advance 
of Holkar’s army, 592. And defeat it 
at Mehidpoor, 593. Captures Talnair, 
and the commandant, 597. Dis- 
cussion in England on the event, 597 
Hobhouse, Sir John, President of the 
Board of Control, his raved in the war 
of 1838 in Afghanistan, 64 
H n, Mr. Brian, op penars Orient- 
in education, 628 
Hodson, Lieutenant(afterwards Captain), 
his march against the Sepoy mutineers, 
782. Makes his way to the palace of 
tig ag Brings in the King and 
his y, 742. Shoots two of the 
ces, 742. Killed, 752 
HOl Sala dynasty. See Bellal 
Hofkar, Mulhar Rado, Mahratta chieftain, 
receives a grant of chouth of Guzerat, 
376. His predatory operations in im- 
territory, 377. Eludes Mozuffer 
*s expedition, 377. Levies contri- 
butions in Bundelkhund and as far as 
Qudh, 377. Attacked by the imperial 
forces, 377. And by Saadut Khan, and 
forced to retreat, 378. Assists in sup- 
priate a rebellion of the Rohillas, 420. 
possessions, 452. Marches into Mal- 


Chevalier Dudrenec into his service, | 
629. Employed to operate as a check 
upon Sindia’s power, 529. His forces 
routed by Sindia, 530 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, defeats Sindia’s 
forces near Oojein, 646. But in turn 

547. Defeated by Sindia, 547. 

Advances to Poona, and defeata the 
Péshwah and Sindia, 547. Induces his 
brother to accept the office of Péshwah, 
553. Declines to join a league against 
the English, 553. Returns to Malwah, 
554. His proceedings, 559. Demands 
chouth of the British generals, 560. 
Military movements against him, 560. 
Compels Monson to retreat, 560. Fails 
to take Dehly, 560. Retires to Bhurt- 
pore, 561. Pursued by General 
561. Plunders the Dooab, 561. His 
cruelty and vindictivencss, 561, 565. 
Defeated by Monson at Deeg, 561. His 
cavairy routed by General Lake, 561. 
Besieged in Deeg, which is taken by 
storm, 561. Escapes, 561. Attacked 
and defeated by General Lake and by 
Captain Royal, 562. Joins Sindia, 563. 
But alone invades the Punjab, 563, 
Sues for peace, 564. Treaty concluded 
with him, 564. Plunders the country 
on his return, 565. His extortion from 
Jeypoor and Boondee, 565. Becomes 
insane and dies, 565 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao, adopted as successor 
to Jeswunt Réo Holkar, 592. Evente 
at his court, 592. March of his army 
for the Deccan, 592. But stopped by 
the British at Mehidpoor, 592. Where 
they are defeated, 593. Retreats to 
Mundisore, 593. Makes a treaty of 
peace, 593 

Holland, Mr., governor of Madras, his cor- 
ruption, 522. Deserts his post, and 
sails for England, 522 

Holwell, Mr., defends the factory of Cal- 
cutta against Surdj-ood-Dowlah, 423. 
Admits a flag of truce, 423. The garri- 
son disarmed, 423. Sent as a prisoner 
to Moorshidabad, 424. Assumes charge 
of the presidency of Bengal, 455. Pro- 
poses a revolution to supersede Meer 
Jaffier, 455. Which is effected, 457. 
Sum paid him for his services, 457. His 
remonstrance and advice to the Coun- 
cil of Calcutta, 481 

ae Lieutenant, at the siege of Dehly, 


Hooghly, town of, English factory esta- 
blished at, 389. Cannonaded by Cap- 
tain Nicholson, 883. Captured by 
Colonel Clive, 425 

Hoomayoon Toghink ascends the throne 
of Dehly, 121. His death, 121 

Hoomayoon, Prince (afterwards Em- 
peror of India), occupies Agra for his 
father, 231. Recovers Joonpoor, 232. 
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‘His illness at Agra, 233. 
his father, 233. Ascends the throne, 
984. Makes provision for his brothers, 
234. His first campaign, 234. 

Kalinjer and compels Chunar to sub- 
Mit, 234, 236, 242. Returns to Agra, 
234. Defeats the malcontents near 
Byana, 235. Advances against Bahé- 
dur Shah of Guzerat, 235, 292. Whom 
he defeats and compels to fly to the 
island of Diu, 285, 292. Occupies 
Gurerat, and gives’ the province in 
charge to his brother , 285, 
Besieges and takes Cham 235, 
292. Marches against Shére Khan, 
286, 242. Takes Gour, 236, 242. De- 
feated by Shére Khan, 286, 242, Again 
marches nest Shére Khan, and is 
totally defeated, 237. His painful 
wanderings, 237. Reaches Amerkote, 
where his son Akbur is born, 238. 
Fails to obtain a footing in Sinde, 288. 


to his wife and son Akbor, 249. Ar- 
ranges the affairs of Budukshan, 249. 
Retakes Kaboo!, 249. And Budukshan, 
949. Death of his brother Hindal, 250. 
Blinds his brother Kamran, 250. Who 
dies on his way to Meoca, 250. Joined 
at Peshawur by his son Akbur and 
Beiram Khan, 251. Defeats Sikunder 
Shah's army, 251. Re-enters Dehly, 
251. His singnlar death, 251, 262. 
ue character and acts, 263. His tomb, 


Hoomayun Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 171. Blinds 
and imprisons his brother Hussun, 171. 
His cruelties, 171,172. His death, 172 

Hoosein Ally, Byed, governor of Bahar, 
expouses the cause of Feroksidr, 868 
Made commander of the forces, 364, 
And viceroy of the Deccan, 364. The 
emperor's plot against bim, 865. At- 
tacked by Ddéood Khan, who is slain in 
action, 365. Defeated by the chieftain 

bary, 366. Supports the Mahratta 

, 366. Makes terms with 

rns to Dehly with an 

set Tal ‘retinue, 867. The emperor 
submits to the brothers’ demands, 

Ferokaidér put to death, 868. Marches 

with the Emperor Mahomed Shah 

towards the Deccan, 871. Conspiracy 
' Hoosein, 87 1. Who is 


185. Becomes King of Sinde, 158. 
Rebuilds Bukkur, 158. Forces the 
Emperor Hoomayoon to leave Sinde, 
287, 238. Helps the emperor to reach 
Kandahar, 288 
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Death of | Hoosein Langa, snoceeds to the throne of 


Mooltan, 155. an army from 
Dehly, 155. A in favour of 
his son Feroze, but resumes authority, 
155. His death, 155 

Hooeein Lunga 
of Mooltan, 155. His kingdom 
nexed to Dehly, 155. Confined as a 


throne of Ahmednugger, 297, $07. Con- 
tinues the war with Beejapoor, 297. 
His dominions invaded by Ally Adil 
Shah and Ramraj of Beejanugger, 298, 
807. Joins the coalition 
against Beejanugger, 
interview with the Rajah Ramrij, 307. 
Gives his daughter Chand Beebee in 
marriage to Ally Adil Shah of Beeja- 
poor, 298. Whose sister Huddea Sooi- 
tana he marries, 298. At the battle of 
Talikote, 299, 300. His famous cannon, 
and artillery commander, Ch 
Roomy Khan, 299, 308, Orders Ramra), 
oe ae ees, the Besj ea territory 
A t japoor ’ 
but dies, 304, 308 
Hoosein Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 


throne of Joonpoor, 153. Invades 
Origsa, 158, 154. Attacks Gwalior and 
obtains tribute, 154. Attempts to take 
Dehly, bat d by the emperor, 
tg see oe and resides 


Hooehung, Sooltan of Malwah, defeated 
by Ahmed of Guzerat, 135, 136. De- 
feated by King Ahmed Shah Wally of 
the Deccan, 168 

nee Chom, King of Malwah. See 


Hope, Brigadier General Adrian, storms 
the Martiniére at Lukhnow, 751. And 


oe the Bégum Kothee, 752. Killed, 


Hornby, Mr., president of the Bombay 
Coun ignores the convention af 


Hée, aboriginal tribe of, 36 

Household employment, 18 

oa Cornelius, his voyage to India, 

Hubeeb, son of Mahmood Shab IL, ele- 
vated to the throne of Guserat as 


and insurrections of his officers, 294. 
His kingdom annexed to the empire, 


294. Goes into Katt » 294 
Huddea Sooltana, of apoor, married 
to Hoosein Nizam Shah Ahmed- 


Suffrein, 503. Goes to Bombay to 
refit, 508 
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HUG 
sug: Colonel, attacks Ké6pul Droog, 


Heaibeas Rao, Sivajee’s general, plunders 
Khandésh and Berar, 345. sent 
on a plundering expedition, 349 

Humberstone, Colonel, rallies the chiefs 
and creates a division against Hyder's 
authority, 503. Reaches as far as Pal- 
ghautchery, 504. Recalled, 504. Ha- 
rassed by Tippoo, 504 

Hume, Surgeon, murdered by Vailoo 
Tumbee, 571 

Humeed Khan, a eunuch, causes the death 
of Queen Chand Beebee, 315 

Humeerpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Hunooman, monkey god, image of, at 
Beejanugger, 163 

Huns, their invasion of India, 54. De- 
feated by Vikram-Aditya, 54 

Hunter, Cornet, confined by the Mah- 
rattas, 589. Released by General 
Pritzler, 598 

Hurdeo Buksh, protects Europeans in his 
fort of Dhurrumpoor, 726 

Hurpal Deo, of Déogurh, revolts and 
defeats the Mahomedans, 111. Taken 
and tlayed alive, 111 

Hurree Krishn, Rajah of Rhotas, admits 
Shére Khan, and loses his fort, 242 

Hurran, Pindharee chief, his depreda- 
tions in Central India, 574. His death, 
574 

Hurry Punt, his force of Mahrattas, 495. 
Joins Lord Cornwallis, 524 

Hissin Buhmuny, married to the daugh- 
ter of the goldsmith of Moodgul, 167. 
Set aside, 168. Blinded and imprisoned 
by his brother the king, 171. Puttoa 
cruel death, 172 

Hussun Soor, employed by Jumél Khan, 
of Joonpvor, 239 

Huszrut Mahal, Qneen of Oudh, holds 
the Moosee Bagh, but driven out by 
Outram, 752. At Bareilly, 753 

Hyde, Mr., appointed puisne judge, 480 

Hyder Ally takes the field on behalf of 
the Mysore government, 446. Matures 
his plans, 446. His rise and progress, 
454. Defeata the Mahrattas, 454. 
Reduces various small states, 454. 
Deposes the Rajah of Mysore, and be- 
comes supreme, 454. Attacked by the 
Mahrattas, 467. And defeated, 467. 
Joins Nizam Ally against the English, 
468. They attack Colonel Smith, 468, 


469. And are defeated, 469. Hyder. 


denounced as a usurper and freebooter, 
470. His power and enmity, 470. 
Continues the war with the English, 
471. Establishes a fleet, 471. Campaign 
opened against him by Colonels Smith 
and Wood, 47!. Hyder’s difficulties, 
472. Offers terms, which are refused, 
472. Refuses the terms of the Madras 
Council, 472. Defeats Colonel Wood 
at Oossoor, 472. Recovers his losses in 
the Barah Mahal, 472. Approaches 
Madras, and negotiates with the Coun- 
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cil, 4738. Departs southwards, 473. 
Opens negotiations with M. Law, 473. 
Evades Colonel Smith, and dictates 
terms of a treaty at Madras, 473. 
Enters on a war with the Mahrattas, 
472. Who overrun his dominions, 474. 
Defeated at Mailg6ta and Seringapatam 
besieged, 474. Appeals to the English 
for assistance, 474. Abandoned, 475. 
Submite to the Mahratta terms, 475. 
Overruns Mahratta terri , 488. His 
war with Madras, 494. His reputed 
alliance with Nizam Ally, 494. Sur- 
renders his conquests from the English 
and Nawab of Arcot, 496. Declines to 
attack Mahé, 498. But joins i 
French in defending it against the 
English, 498. His active proceedings, 
498. Defeats the Patan Nawab of 
Kurpah and annexes his territory, 498. 
Takes offence at a treaty with Basdlut 
Jung, 498, 499. His negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, 499. His excellent 
army, 499. Advances on Mactras, 500. 
Invests Arcot, and defeats the English, 
500. Takes Arcot, 501. Besieges 
Wandiwash, 501. Which is relieved, 
501. Defeated by Sir E. Coote, 502. 
Whom he attacks at Tripasore, 502. 
Defeated‘at the pass of Sholinghur, 502, 
His last moments and death, 504. His 
pope 504. Compared with Siva- 


Hed Kool Khan set up as a rival of 
Nizam-ool- Moolk, 872. Who overcomes 

Hyder, 373 

Hyder egy povernor of Ghuzny, taken 
prisoner, 64 

Hyder, Meer, aiden the Syed Hoosein 
Ally, 871. Cut to pieces, 871 

Hyderabad, city of, founded, 318. Its 
public edifices, 313. Sacked by Aurnng- 
zebe, 334. Plundered by the Moghuls, 
350. Submits to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
874. Occupied by M. Buasy, 418. In- 
vested by Salabut Jung, 418. Affairs 
of, in 1843, 695. Bad effecte of Chun- 
doo Lalls’ administration, 695. Debt 
of, to the British government, 695. 
Districts assigned to English manage- 
ment, 697. Condition of th the city during 
the mutiny, 760 

Hyderabad (in Sinde), meeting of the 
Ameers of Sinde and Major Outram at, 
661. Captured by Sir C. Napier, 616 

gag General England cheoked at, 


BRAHIM, succeeds to the throne of 
Ghuzny, 88. His death, 88 

Ibrahim, Prince, raised to the throne of 
Kashmere, 132, But deposed by the 
imperial general, 132 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I., succeeds to the 
throne of Beejapoor, 206. Demands 
the delivery of his brother from the 
Portuguese, but refused, 282. Invades 
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the Goa territory, 288. But repulsed, 
_ 288. Succeeds-to the throne of Beeja- 
poor, 206, 295. Restores the Soony 
faith in his dominions, 395. Reforms 
his army, 295. Assists the Rajah of 
Beejanugger, 295. Whom he visits, 
296. <At war with the rajah’s suc- 
cessor, 296. Formation of a coalition 
him, 296. Defeated, but a re- 
newed coalition formed, 296. Defeats 
Boorhan Nizam Shah at Oorchan, but 
again defeated by Boorhan, 296. Be- 
comes moroee and cruel, 297. Continues 
the struggle with Ahmednugger, 297. 
Rebellion of his general Seif Ein-ool- 
Moolk, 297. His death, 297 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II., son of Shah 
Thamasp, snoceeds to the throne of 
Beejapoor, 301. Protected by the 


Queen-dowager Chand Beebee, 3801. 


Who causes the removal of the Regent 

Kamil Khan, 801. Kishwur Khan 

succeeds Kamil as regent, 8301. The 

ae marriage with Mullika Jehan, 
Declares 


and imprisons ‘tor life, 308. Rebellion 
of his brother, Prince Ismail, 804. At 
war with Ahmednugger, 804. Splendour 
and prosperity of the last years of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, 804. His character 
and acts, 304. Endows Catholic 
churches, 805. Architecture of his 
reign, 805. Marches against the troops 
of Ahmednugger, 312. The King of 
Abhmednugger shot, 313. Sends Soheil 
Khan to Ahmednugger, 318. Sends an 
army to assist Queen Chand Beebee, 
315. Becomes an ally of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, 322. His death, 304 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee, joins Nizam Ally, 
445. But dismissed, and enters the 
service of Sudashev Rao, 446. Marches 
for Hindostan, 446 

Ibrahim Khan Soor, employed by Jumal 
Khan, 239 

Ibrahim Kootub Shah, chosen Sooltan of 
Golcondah, 218. Joins the Mahomedan 
combination against Ramraj of Beeja- 
nugger, 316, 817. Remarkable letter 
from Ramraj to him, 317. Recovers 
his territory from Beejanugger, 817. 
Annexes Rajahmundry, 317. And 
other Hindoo states, 317. His death, 
818, His character and acts, 318 

Tbrahim Lody, nacands the throne of 
Dehly, 127. Defeats a rebellion of his 
brother Julal Khan, 127, His cruelties, 
bei Slain in the battle of Paniput, 
27 

Ibrahim Mirza, dofeated by his cousin, 
the Emperor Akbur, 264 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Abmednugger, 312, His 
habitual debauchery, 812, 918. At war 
with Beejapoor, 812, 818. Killed in 
action, 318 
rabim Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
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throne of Joonpoor, 152. Consolidates 
his kingdom, 152, 153. Takes Kanouj, 
188. Military events of his reign, 153. 


Idol worship, in the popular religion, 33. 
Commencement of, in India, 57 
wate igland of, retreat of the English 
94 


Iméd-ool-M oolk, governor of Berar, 181, 
flag stoner es 182,196. Humiliares 
Shah II., 182. His 


Xing ‘an 192 


Imad-ool-Moolk, minister in Guserat, 
murders King Sikunder Shah, 291 

Imad Shah, King of Berar, " mediates 
between the oe of Beejapoor and 
Ameer Bereed, 204 

Imad Shahy dynasty of Berar, 192, 139 

Imaém-ood-deen, his rebellion in Kasb- 
mere, 7. Reinforces Lientenant 


Sir Elijah, appointed chief 
ustice, 480. Sentences Nundkoomar 
to death, 486. Appointed to 
over the Sudder Dewany court, 51}. 
His code of laws for the new civil 
courts, 511. Recalled, 511. His worth- 
leas affidavits againat the Bégums of 
Oudh, 513. His code remodelled, 528 

Income-tax, the, of Mr. Wilson, 770 

India, 


rises, 

215. Mahomedan trade, 219. British 
Stats of cr 1896 710. ‘Trang nity 
te o » 710. uillity 
established in, 767. Conduct of the 

peonle le | ‘the Sepoy mutiny, 767. 
ndition of Western and Sonthern 

India, 768. Position of the English, 
1a Queetion of the western frontier, 

785. Review of the Hindoo, Mahome- 

dan, and English periods, 792. Con- 
dition of independent native states, 
795. Statistics of British India, 788 

Indoor, Holkar defeated near, 547. Colo- 
nel Murray's advance upon, 560. The 
rebel ing ne disarmed, 748 

Indus river, 2, 

Infanticide, S rilies of, in various 
parts of india, 633. Measures for iss 
suppression, 633 

inne of the Himalayas, 3. Of 
India, 7, 8. Food of the people, 6. 
Their character and manners, 9%. 
Their food, 11. Their amusements, 
17,18. Their houses and furniture, 19. 
Their occupations, 20. Their priest- 
hood and other classes, 2]. The ancient 
inhabitants of India, 34. Their pre- 
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sent representatives, 85. Difference 
between the present aboriginal tribes 
and Hindoos, 35. #Sub-Himalayan 
aborigines, 36. Those of Central and 
Western India, 36. Causes for the 
Present location of aboriginal tribes, 
88. The Aryan conquest, 388. Condi- 
tion of the people at the period of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, 47 

Inheritance, Hindoo law of, modified by 
Lord W. Bentinck, 623 

Injadry mountains, 3 

Innes, Brigadier, prevents an outbreak of 
the Sepoys 


Inquisition, the, at Goa, 284 

Insurances in ancient times, 21 

Interest, simple and compound, in an- 
cient times, 21 

* Interlopers,’ the, in India, 895. Apply 
for a charter, 395. Their proceedings 
in India, 395 

Invasions of India, early, 38, 39. Of 
Darius and Alexander the Great, Bop 


trians, : 
Mahmood of Ghuzny’s nine invasions 
of India, 80-88. Invasion of Musaocod 
of Ghuszny, 86. Of Mahomed Ghoory, 
90, 92. Of the Moghuls up to the gates 
of Dehly, 107, 108. Of Teimoor, or 
Tamerlane, 122. Of Babur, 127, 225. 
Of Nadir Shah and the Persians, 879 
Irish, a regiment of, in India, under the 
Count de Lally, 434 
saeco 5,6. System of irrigation of 
uthern India, 68. Number of exist- 
ae works in the Madras e Tee 
68. Works of King Feroze Toghl 
119. Works of the Bahmuny dynasty 
in the 86. Lake-reservoirs 
of Hooeein Sagor and Ibrahimpzuttun, 
818. Noble works of King Mahomed 
Koolly Kootub Shah of Golcondah, 318, 
The Orissa irrigation scheme, 780. The 
question taken up by the government, 
781, 782. Colonel 8 labours, 
782. Works constructed or pauiected: 
783 


Irulars, aboriginal race of, 37 

Iedkh, King of Ghusny, 77 

Iamail, nominated King of Ghuzny, 79. 
Crowned, 79. Defeated by his brother 
Mahmood, and deprived of his king- 
dom, 79 

Ismail, Prince, rebels against his brother, 
King Ibrahim Adil Shah II., 304, 
Defeated and put to death, 304 

Iamail Adil Shah, snoceeds to the throne 
of Berar, 182. Defeats Ameer Bereed, 
182. Beoeives Kulleem Oolla Shah, 


188 

Ismail Adil Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Beejapoor, 199. His Regent Kumél 
Khan, 199. Imprisoned with his 
mother, 200. The regent assassinated, 
200. Heroic conduct of his mother 
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and aunt, 201. Assumes the govern- 
ment, 201. Formation of a league 


against him, 202. Defeats the con- 
federates, 202. Gives his «ister in 
marriage to Ahmed Shah Bahmuny, 
202. And another sister to Boorhan 
Nizam Shah, 202. Completely defeats 
Ameer Bereed, 203. Who is set at 
liberty and renews his intrigues, 205, 
At war with Ahmednugger, 205. His 
letter to the king quoted, 210. Defeats 
Boorhan Nizam Shab, 205. His death, 


205, 211. His character, 206. Loses 
Goa, 228 

Ismail Adil Shah II., King of veeepon 
gives his daughter fa marrage 
Daniel, 27 

Ismail ; a , his 
contest with Ghol4m Khadir, 509. 


Defeated, 509. Joins Ghol4m Khadir, 
and besieges Agra, 510. Defeated by 
Bindia, 529 


Ismail Nizam Shab, placed on the throne 
of Ahmednugger, 310. Deposed, 312 
Ismail-ool-Moolk, viceroy of Berar, be- 

sieges Dowlatabad, 117 
vege McCaskill’s operations 
at, 


A ase Sir Mountstuart, rescue of 
his sister, 752 


Jackson, Mr. Coverley, Commissioner in 
Oudh, his mistakes and removal, 722 
Jaffier, "Meer, governor of Bengal, com- 
plaints of the English against, to the 
emperor, 364. Commands the army 
of the Nawab of Bengal, 428. Con- 
spires with the English against the 
Nawé&b, 428. Enthroned by Clive at 
Moorshidabad, 430. Puts Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah to death, 431. His difficulties 
for want of money, 437. Rebellions in 
consequence of his exactions, 437. 
Assisted by Clive in suppressing these 
disturbances, 437. Fresh difficulties, 

Invasion of the Prince Royal and 
his allies, 438. Clive advances to aid 
him, 489. Obtains an estate for Clive 
from the emperor, 439. His intrigue 
with the Dutch, 439. Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa united under his rule, 451. 
His anomalous position, 451. His in- 
dependence, 452. Proposal to super- 
sede him by his son-in-law Meer Cas- 
sim, 456. His son Meerun killed by 
lightning, 457. Becomes imbecile, and 
forced to abdicate, 457. Withdrawn 
from his obscurity, and again pro- 
claimed Nawab, 459. Accompanies the 
English against Meer Cassim, 459, 
Sums exacted from him by the Council, 
461. His death, 461 

Jains, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 82. Jainism 
in the Carnatic, and its decline there, 74 

Jalown, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Jam dynasty of Sinde, 157. Become 
Mahomedans, 157 
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James I., King of England, sends an 
embassy to the Emperor Jehangeer, 387 

Jartes, Commodore, attacks and captures 
Severndroog, 416 

Jan, Prince of, arrests Prince Dara and 
gives him up to the emperor, 338 

Janoojee Bhdslay of Berar, sent against 
Nisam Ally, but retires, 445. Propo- 
sal to elevate him to the regency of the 
Mahrattas, 467. Defeated by, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ally, 467 

Jansaen, General, defeated at Cornelis, 
and capitulates, 573 

Jats, or Juta, Splice by Sooltan Mah- 
mood, 84. bel, 855. Assist in put- 
ting down a rebellion of the Rohillas, 
420. Imperial campaign against them, 
421. Resist an attack of the Afghans 
under Ahmed Shah Abdally, 421. Their 
poesessions and power, 452. Affairs of 
Bhurtpoor, 609 

Java, Hindoo colony of, founded, 50. 
Receives Boodhism, 51. British 


tration of, 573 

Jeetmnl, a Rajpoot, becomes King of 
Bengal. with the title of Julal-ood-deen, 
151. His reign and death, 151 

Jeetpoor, failure of General J. 8. Wood 
to take, 579 

Jehan, Khan, the Rajah of Girnar, turns 
Mahomedan with the title of, 137 

Jehan, Kwajah, minister of Dehly, raised 
to the throne of Joonpoor under the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, 152. De- 
clares his independence of Dehly, 152 

Jehan, Khan, imperial general, sent by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe to the Dec- 
can, 342. Removed from the office «f 
regent, 345, 346. Moves against the 
Mahrattas, but unable to bring them to 
action, 849 

Jehan Lody, Khan, placed in chief com- 
mand in the Deocan by the Emperor 
Jehfingeer, 321. Defeated by Mullik 
Umber, 821. Rebels, 326. His ante- 
cedentsa, 326. Escapes from Agra to 
the Deccan, 326. Defeate the emperor's 
Moghul troops, 327. A campaign 
against him nndertaken by the emperor 
himeelf, 8327. Driven from place to 
place, 327. Takes refuge at Beejapoor, 
327. But dismissed by the king, 328. 


Killed, 328 

Jehan, Noor, emprees of Jehangeer, 321. 
See Noor Jehan 

Jehan Toork, Khwaja, one of the council 
of regency in the Deccan, 172, 174. 
we misconduct, 174. Put to death, 

74 

Jehan, Shah, title of, conferred on Prince 
Khurram, son of the Emperor Jehan- 
geer, 322. (See also Khurram, Prince.) 
Appointed by his father successor to 
the throne, 322. Accompanies the 
emperor into Guzerat, 323. Sent to 
xeoover Kandahar, but superseded by 


324, 825. Crowned emperor at Agra, 
826, His favourite = architec- 


Yee 


feata Moortuza Nizam Shab III., 
Occupies Dharow, 828. Retarns 
Agra, and leaves Mohubut 


ls 
¢ 
if 
ane 


330. Returns to 
Kan 


dahar, 380. 

expedition to Balkh, 380. 
transfers to Nuzsur 
Finally loses Kandahar, 380, 
of his great minister, Sédd 
331. His interference in Golcondah, 
882. His illness, 835. gl eet by his 
son Aurungrebe, 836, His character 
and government, 336 

Jehindér Shah, Prince 
succeeds 


A 


F 


His first acta, 319. Rebellion of his 
eldest son, who is defeated and cap- 
tured, 319. The emperor’s cruelty to 


his captives, 320. Diaco and de- 
feat of a conspiracy to nate him, 
Disturbances in the Deocan, 320. 


His general Khan Khanan 


on his son, Prince Khurram, $22. 
Whom he appoints his successor, 322. 
Visits Guszerat, 82%. Death of his son 
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Khoosroo, 828. Kandahar taken by 
the Persians, 323. Intriguesa of the 
empress, 323. Refusal of Shah Jehan 
to obey orders, 323. The emperor 
marches against him, 823. Shah Je- 
han submits, and is forgiven, 324. 
The emperor's person seized by Mohn- 
but Khan, 324. Attempt of the em- 
press to release him, 324, 325. Which 
she contrives by stratagem, 325. The 
emperor’s death, 325, 326. His tomb 
at Lahore, 326 

Jehdngeer Khan, Berar general, put to 
death, 307 

Jelal-ood-deen, son of the Kharizm, de- 
feated by the Moghuls, 96. Subsequently 
recovers part of his dominions, 96 

Jellalabad, General Sale's defence of, 651, 
654, Relieved by General Pollock, 


654 

Jenghiz Khan, leads the Moghnuls into 
Kharizm and Ghuany, 96 

Jenkins, Mr., Resident at Nagpoor, 590. 
Compels Appa ~ahib to surrender, 591. 
Dictates a treaty, 591. Keeps Appa 
Sahib prisoner, 591 

Jeswunt Rao Bhow, one of Sindia’s chief 
officers, his disobedience, 593. Defeated 

General Browne at Jawud, 593, 

Shows Sir J. Malcolm Sindia’s instrnuc- 
tions, 596 

nipaten ite by Hindoos and Mahome- 


a einghs Rajah, defented by the 
ces Aurungzebe and Moorad, 335. 
Sent with Sooltan Muzum against the 
raat pa 339. Joined by Sivajee, 
Repulsed from Beejapoor, 340. 
ree attacks it, but it is relieved, 340. 
Recalled, but dies, 341 
Jey Singh, Rajah, ‘beseeches the Empe- 
ror Feroksidr to declare the Syeds 
rebels, 367. Appointed viceroy of 
Malwah, 377. Supports the Péshwah’s 
claims at court, 383 
we ie Rajah of the Punjab, his domi- 
niong invaded by Subooktugeen of 
Ghuszny, 78. Who defeats Jeypal at 
Lumghan, 78. Defeated by Mahmood 
of Ghuzny at Peshawur, 80. Abdicates 
and dies on the funeral pile, 80 
Jeypoor, one of the Rajpoot states, 452. 
. Effect of non-interferent policy at, 
631 
Jhajur, fort of, taken by Brigadier 
Showers, 743. ‘The Nawab of, hanged 
at Dehly, 748 
Jhansy, territory of. obtained by Bajee 
Rado, Péshwah, 376. Held by the 
Péshwah, 452. ‘Death of the rajah of, 
700, 703. History of, 702. Annexed 
to British India, 703. Considerations 
of the policy, 708. Massacre of Euro- 
peans at, 725. Conduct of the Ranee 
-Of, 725. The authority of the Ranee 
established at, 755. Invested by Sir 
Mugh Rose, 755. Taken by storm, 
756. Eacape of the Ranee, 755 
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Jhelum, mutiny of the Sepoysat, 730 

Jingeera, Sumbhajee’s war with, 348, 
Besieged by him without effect, 348 

John II., King of Portugal, his efforts in 
West African exploration, 215 

Joje Khurta, Sooltan of, attacked and his 
capital carried by storm by General 
Gillespie, 573 

Jones, Sir Harford, sent from Bombay to 
Persia, 569. Contrives to make a treaty 
with the Shab, 569 

Jones, Brigadier General, his assaulting 
column at Dehly, 740. His operations 
in Rohilkhund, 753. Joins Sir Colin 
Campbell at Bareilly, 763 

Joomla, Meer, becomes minister at Gol- 
condah, career of, 333. His son im- 
prisoned by the King Abdoolla Kootub 
Shah, 333. War in consequence in 
Golcondah, 334. Joins Aurungzebe, 
834. Commands an army sent against 
anil wel 334. Defeats Prince Shujah, 


Joomla, Meer, becomes visier to the 
Emperor Feroksidr, 363. Urges the 
death of Zoolficar Khan, 363. Plots 
against the Syeds Hoosein Ally and his 
brother Abdoolla, 364. Measures of the 
brothers, 364. Created viceroy of 
ae and sent to his government, 


Joonngarh captured by Mirza Axsees 

an 

Joonair, capital of the kingdom of Ah- 
mednugger, 207. The King of Ahmed- 
nugger, Moortnza Nizam Shah IT.,taken 
ore at, 316. Attacked by Sivajee, 


83 

Joonargurh, edicts of Asdka graven on 
rocks at, 60 

Jooneed Khan, son of Ddwood Khan 
Kirany, dies of his wounds, 265. De- 
clared independent of Dehly, 121. 
Failure of an attempt to recover it, 
124. Recovered by Bheilole Lody, 126, 
Governed by Burbik Khan, 126. Ma- 
homedan kings of, 152. Recovered by 
eee baa son of the Emperor Babur, 


Joudpoor, refuses to receive the fugitive 
Emperor Hoomayoon, 237. One of the 
Rajpoot states, 452. Rajah of, protects 
Appa Sahib, 597 

J ourah Alipoor, , defeat of the rebel Sepoys 
at 

Jowahir Singh, assumes the charge of 
affairs at Lahore, 668. Finds occupa- 
tion for the army, 668. Puts Peshdéra 
Singh to death. 669. Executed, 669 

Jowaén Bukht, Prince, his claim to 
succeed to the throne of Dehly, 690, 
Oe Goes with his father into exile, 

4 

Jabber settlement of Thugs formed 
at, 

Jabbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
sent to negotiate peace, 644, . burrenders, 
and is pensioned in India, 644 
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Judeeda, Ameer, rebels against his 
7. Who gives him battle, 117 

Judicial reforms, Lord Cornwallis’s, 528. 
Lord W. Bentinck’s, 628. Reforms of 
1860 and 1861, 769 

Juggut Sett, banker of Moorshidabad, 
compelled to pay an enormous sm to 
the Mahratta troops, 382. Conducts 
the negotiations for peace between the 
English and the Naw&b, 426 

Jugmul, governor of Chittore, shot by the 
Emperor Akbur, 263 

Jugut Singh, Rajah, joins the Moghuls in 
invading cow 330. Succeas of 
expedition, 380 

Julal Khan, governor of Kalp 
Rebels, 127. Put to death 
brother, 127 

Julal Khan, Sree ae Res es 
241. Requests aid from the King of 


,» 241. Whose army is defeated 


ment of his brother, 244, 245. Defeats 
Khowas Khan and the insurgent chiefs 
245. His rae 245. Evente of his 


reign, 245, 
Jelabood-deen, King of Bengal See 


Julal-cod-deen Khiljy, becomes King of 
His origin, 102. His court 


vasion of the Moghuls, 
rebellion in Malwah, 108. Sends his 
nephew Alla-ood-deen to the Deccan, 
108, Murdered by his nephew, 105 
aire | ied Pundit, files with Heera Singh, 


» 668 
Sulienaee Doo&b, relation of, by Mr. (now 
Lord) La 687 
Jullunder, mutiny of native troops 
729. Who march to Dehly, 730 
Jumal Khan, governor of Joonpoor, em- 
ploys Ibrahim Khan 
sons, 239 
Jum4l Khan, leader of the Deccanies and 
Abyssinians at Ahmednugger, protests 
against Mirsa Khan’s acta, 311. Heads 
a disturbance in the city, 311. 
kills Mirsa Khan, 83811. 


And 
Supports 


Jombswere Cotes to tne Eee ab 488 

Jumuna river, the, 3 

Jamrood, defeat of the Sikhs by the 
Afghans near, 637 


master, 
the 

» 127, 
his 

9 


Jumsheed, King of Kashmere, his con- | 
test with his brother, 130. Retires, 130 Kalpy, taken by Sooltan Hooshung of 


Jumsheed Kootub Shah. causes his father 
to be assassinated, 218. Succeeds to 
the throne of Golcondah, 213. Besieges 
Etgeer, but compelled to raise the 
siege, 218. Pursued by Assud Khan to 
his capital, 218. His death, 213. De- 
feated by the Beejapoor army under 
Assnd Khan, 296. And seriously 
wounded, 296 
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Jung Bahddoor of Nipdl, co-operates with 


the British forces the rebel 
Bepoys, 747. Joined by Brigadier 
Franks, 750. 780. 


Joins the commander-in-chief before 
Lukhnow, 752 
sani pe Sindia, his quarrel with Béisa 
0 


ye, 
Juwan Bukht, Mirza, raised to the throne 


of Dehly, 449 

Juwan Bukht, Prince, maintains ; 
475. Claims protection of the 
508 


Jythak, Goorkha fort of, failure of 
Genera] Martindell to take it, 578 


J, ABOOL, disaffection in, at Kamrin’s 
rule, 249. Taken by Hoo 
from Kamran, 249. Seized by 
Mirra, who is declared king, 


charge 
of Rajah Bhugwundas of Jeypoor, 266. 
Death of Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, 
267. Placed in the hands of the son of 
M&n Singh, 267. Visited by the Em- 


le Akbur, 268. Taken Nadir 
hah, King of Persia, $379. Held by 
Ahmed Shah Abdally, 451. Rebellion 


stuart Elphinstone to, 568. Lieutenant 
Burnes sent as envoy to, 637. Trium- 
entry of Shah Soojah into, 644. 
ithdrawal of the English troope ‘from, 

644. The Bala Hissar given up by the 
British to Shah Soojab, 646. Murder 
of Sir A. Burnes in, 648. Events fin 
the city in 1841, 648. Oocupied by the 
British under General Pollock, 657. 
Departure of the forces, 668 

Kacharies, tribe of, 86 

Kaclambas, Pe haere of the, 71. Account 
of them, 71 dominions, 71, 72. 
Mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 

Kafoor, ia te from Cambay by Aluf 


Khan, 106 
var vias defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 


Kale Bhuryas, dynasty of the, 71 

_ Kalé Yoog, date or epoch of, $9 

Kalinga, attacked by Sooltan Mahmood 
of Ghusny, 88. Submite to him, § 

Kalinger, besieged by the Emperor Hoo- 
mayoon, 234. Besieged and teken by 
Sh¢re Khan Soor, 243. Reduced by 
General Martindell, 567 


Malwah, 158. Captures and restores ft 
to its owner, 158. Estates in, obtained 
by the Péshwah, 876. Held by the 
Péshwah, 452. Assaulted and captured 
by Sir Hugh Roee, 756 

Kalungah, Goorkha fort of, gallant de- 
fence of, 578. Evacuated, 578 

Kalyanpoor, capital of, founded by the 
Pandyans, 67 
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Kaémbuksh, Prince, besieges Wakingérah 
but repulsed, 352. Sent to the siege of 
Gingee, which is raised, 353. Retires 
to Wandiwash, 353. Invites Pam Navk 
to court, 355. Takes Wakingérah by 
storm, 356. Golcondah and Beejapoor 
nd Mibu roe 357. Sent to Beeja- 
ear ae ists Bahadur Shah, and 

eon eran in bccn 8359 

, Regent of Beejapoor, re- 

Tcapeea Gr by "the Queen Dowager, 301. 


, 301 
Kamran, Kandahar taken by his brother 
the Emperor Hoomayoon, 249. Loses 
Kabool, and escapes towards Sinde, 
249. Returns and surprises Kabool, 
249. But driven out, 249. Wanders 
among the wild Afghans, 249. Blinded, 
250. His death, 250 
Kamran, son of the Emperor Babur, ap- 
pone governor of Kabool and Kan- 
, 234. Afghanistan and the 
ee over to him, 234. Cedes 
jab to Shére Khan, and retures 
to Kabool, 237 
Kamran of Herat, his intrigue with 
Persia and Russia, 644 
Kandahar, subdued and annexed by 
Subooktugeen of Ghuzny, 78. Ceded 
by the Emperor Hoomayoon to the 
King of Persia, 248. Taken by Hoo- 
mayoon, 249. Made over, with its 
dependencies, to the Emperor Akbur, 
269. Invaded and taken by the Persians, 
823. Prince Shahriar sent to recover 
it, 323. Regained i a Moghuls, 330. 
Again taken by the Persians, 330. And 
besieged unsuccessfully by Prince 
Aurungzebe, 830. Prince Dara Shekoh 
allowed to recommence the siege, but 
alan fails, 380,331. Taken by Nadir 
. Shah, 379. Held by Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dally, 451. Defeat of the Afghan in- 
surgents by General Nott at, 651 
Kanhojee Angria, Mahratta chief, his 
piracies, 396. Attacked by the English 
and Portuguese, who fail, 397. His 
death, 897 
Kanishka, third prince of the Kashmere 


dynasty, 59 

Kanoud, fort of, taken by Brigadier 
Showera, 743 

Kanonj, dynasty of, 54. City of, sub- 
mits to Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83. Taken 
by the Rajah of Kalinga, 83. Captured 
by the Mahomedans, 92. Occupied by 
Mahmood Toghluk, 152. Recovered by 
Ibrahim Shah Shurky, 153. The Em- 
peror Hoomayoon near, 237 

Kans, mrt usurps the throne of 


Kanwa aaa founded, 55 
Karlee, cave temple at, 54 
cave temple at, 61 
Karrack, expedition from Bombay to, 640 
Kashmere, Tartar dynasties of, 58, 59. 
Historical records of, 129. Mahomedan 
kings of, 129, Expedition sent by the 
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Emperor Akbur into, 267. 
to the Empire, 268. Insurrection in, 
369. Bought by Gdlab Singh, 675 
Kaasim, conquers Sinde, 76, 156 
Kassim Bereed, minister ceresga fe 


against 
195. Whom he asks for aid against 
Dustoor Deenar the Abyssinian, 196, 
Dismissed from office, 197. de- 
feated near Allund, 197, His death, 
182, 197 
Kassim Khan, Aurungzebe’s general, 
sent to Gingee, 353. Attacked by 
Suntajee Gorepnray, and his men 
stripped of their arms and clothes, 353, 
Poisons himself, 353 
Kattiawar, peninsula of, 60. The Sahs 
in, 60,61. Reduced by King Ahmed of 
Guzerat, 185. Resitence of Mozuffer 
Shah, King of Guserat, at, 268. Failure 
Mirza Azeez Khan to 


Kavanagh, Mr., his daring feat, 745 

Kawur Sein,a Brahmin, becomes Péshwa 
to King Boorhan Shah of Ahmed- 
nugger, 209. His bravery and skill, 
209. Reduces the Mahratta chiefs, 210 

Keane, Sir John, commands a Bombay 
force sent against Afghanistan, 642. 
His march amerry Sinde, 642, Raised 
to the peerage, 644 

Keating, Colonel, marches to Guszerat, 488, 
Defeats the Mahrattas, 489 

Kéhrla, war of the Deccan with, 166. 
Taken by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 174. Ceded 
to the Deccan, 174, 194 

Kei-kobad succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 101. His profligacy, 101. Pute 
his Moghul officers to death, 101. 
Paralyzed 102. Murdered, 102 

Keigwin, Captain, commandant of Bom- 
bay garrison, imprisons the governor, 
892. Surrenders the island to Sir T. 
Grantham, 392 

Keir, General, hunts the Pindhdree free- 
booter Cheetoo through Guszerat, 594 

Kelloojee, Mahratta chieftain, becomes a 
noble of the empire, and serves under 
Shah Jehan, 327 

Kennaway, Captain, sent to demand the 
surrender of the Guntoor Sircar, 521 

Kerowly taken by Sooltan Mahmood 
a: 143. . Case of, 689 

Kerr, General, commands the forces of 
Guszerat, 586 

Khan Bahddoor Khan, rising of the 
Mahomedans at Bareilly under, 725 

Khan Knanan, eldest son of King Julal- 
ood-deen of Dehly, put to death, 108 

Khan Khanan Bahmupy, retrieves King 
Feroze Shah's defeat in Beejanugger 
167. Ascends the throne of the Deccan 
under.the title of Ahmed Shah Wally, 
167. Declares war against Beejanugger, 
168. His massacre of Hindoos, 168. 
Makes war aguinst Wurungul, 168, 
Which he finally reduces, 211. Com- 
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pletes the fortifications of Gawilgurh, 
168. Defeats Sooltan Huvoshung se 
Malwah, 168. Founds the city of 
Beeder, 168. His death, 168 
Khan Khanan, Mirza Khan receives the 
title of, 271 (see also Mirza Khan). 
Commands the Moghul army at Soopa, 
271, 315. Recalled by the Emperor 
Akbur, 271. Commands an army in 
the Deccan, 271. Defeated by Mullik 
Umber, general and minister of Ah- 
mednugger, 320, His command trans- 
ferred to Shah Jehan, 320) 
Khan Mirza, Prince, attacked at Moham- 
rah by Sir J. Outram, 714. Retreata, 714 
Khan Singh, appointed Sikh Dew4n of 
Mooltan, 679. Accompanied by Mr. 
Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, 
who are murdered, 679, 680 
Khandésh becomes ind::pendent of Dehly, 
121. Situation and boundaries of, 146. 
Ite great fertility, 146. Mahomedan 
kings of, 146. Ita capital city, 146. 
End of the Farooky dynasty, 149. 
Disputed succession to the throne, 149. 
Defeat of the Deccan king in, 136. 
Submits to the Emperor bur, 270. 
Finally annexed to the empire, 272. 
Pee Ls boeg Mahrattas, 345, 349, 
354, eld by them, 462. Its 
eabivation under its Mahomedan 
kings, 615. Its condition after the 
Mahratta war, 615. Its desolation 
increased by the Bheels, 615 
Kharism, King of, defeats Mahomed 
Ghoory, 93 
Khassee Rao put to death by his brother 
Holkar, 565 
Khatmandoo, Goorkha capital, advance 
of the British on, 577, 578 
KhelAét, captured by the British under 
General Wilshire, 644. But retaken 
by the Beloochees, 644. And again by 
General Nott, 646 
Khiljy dynasty of Dehly established, 102 
Khiljy dynasty of Malwah, 142-145 
Khiva, Russian expedition to, 645 
Khizr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
married to Déwul Dévy, 109. Confined 
by Mullik Khafoor, 111 
Khizr Khan, Syed, viceroy of Lahore, 
appointed deputy of Teimoor in India, 
123. Takes Dehly, 124 
Khiazr Khan, viceroy of Bengal, his rebel- 
lion suppressed hy Shére Khan, 242 
Khizr Khan, governor of the Panjab, de- 
feated by Sikunder Shah Soor, 256 
Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore 
and Ramgecr, 193. Declares his inde- 
siete 193. Mahore taken by Ameer 
, and Khodawund killed, 198 
Khodeija Sooltana, of Beejapoor, be- 
trothed to the son of the King of Ah- 
mednugger, 303 
Kh6juk pass, the, 642 
Khonds, aboriginal tribe of, 36. Their 
dwelling-place, 633. Their human sac- 
rifices, 633. Efforts of Captain Camp- 
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the people civilised, 634 
gy stan Pe ullee of, proterts Dost Ma- 


ugger, 
Takes the field against the King of 


Beejapoor, 309 

Khoord Kabool pass, ape of the En- 
glish army through the, 650 

Khoosroo, becomes Sooltan at Lahore, 89. 


Khoosroo, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, hie quarrels with his brother 
Khurram, 278. Rebels against his 
father, but defeated and captured, 319. 
Taken in chains to the emperor, 320. 


ullik, 
Khoosroo of Ghusny, 89. Defeated by 
Mahomed G » and confined, 90, $1 
Khorassin, under un-al-Rasheed, 77. 
Rebels, 77 
Khowas Khan, Shere Khan's general, ap- 
pointed viceroy of the jab, $2, 
Marches upon Agra, but d by 
the emperor, 245. And again at Um- 
balla, 245. Wanders from place to 
place, 245. Put to death, 245. His 
tomb at Dehly, 45 


Khowas Khan appointed renenv ot Beefa- 
poor, 344, Assassinated, 34 


Khujista Akhir, son of ‘the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, killed in the contest for 
the throne, 361 

Khundy Rao put to death by his uncle 
Holkar, 565 

Khurdsa, ‘ cave temples of, 69 

Khurram, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, his quarrels with his brother 
Khoosroo, 278. His successful be 
paign in Oodypoor, 321. Reoetves the 
title of Shah Jehan, 8322. See Jehan, 
Shah, Emperor 

Khorruk Bahadoor, takes the fort of 
Berosepoor by storm, 750. And routs 
Mahomed Husscin Nazim's army, 750 

sg lrg Jehan, governor of Guzerat, de~ 

eats Baha-ood-deen, 115 
Khyber Pass, the Afghans defeated by 
e imperial general Man Singh at the, 
268. Mutiny of native troops at the, 
658. Forced by General Pollock, 654 

Kilpatrick, patron joins Clive with a 
reinforcement, 409 

aad plundered by the Pindharees, 
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Kineyree, defeat of Moolr&j at, 681 
Kings, list of, according to 


Pliny, 41 
Colonel, defeats the rebel 
Nawab of Fu h, 747 
Ktirjean, M., French commander, defeated 
and taken prisoner, 411 
Kirkee, city of, its name changed to 


rds jag 833 

Kirkpatrick, Major William, joins Lord 
Mornington at the Cape, and supplies 
him with information, 538 

Kirkpatrick, Captain Achilles, concludes 
a treaty with the Nizam, 540 

Kishen Das, protected by the English at 
Calcutta, 422. Surdj-ood-Dowlah’s 
demands, 422. Who receives Kishen 
Das with courtesy, 428 

kingdom of, founded by 

Rama, 64 : 

Kishwur Khan, becomes regent of Beeja- 
poor, 301. San Sa Moostafa Khan, 


and 


302 
Kites, and kite-fiying, in India, 14, 15 
Kiveloor, Hindoo temple of, plundered 


Koér , re 788. 
of Sir BE. L against 
him, 753. Defeats Le Grand, 


- The only Zemindar who rebelled, 


and 
| possessions, . Mutiny of 
Bepoys at, 759. Wis aie parcial by 
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Golcondah, 212. Extends his power 

to the sea, 212. Captures Dewarkénda, 

212. Assists Ameer Bereed, 213. His 

town of Koviloéndah besieged in con- 
sequence, 214. Wounded in the: face, 
212, Assassinated, 213 

aig defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 


| Kootloogh Khan, the Moghul, invades 


India, 106. Defeated by Alla-ood-deen 
of Dehly, 106. Evacnates 106, 
Raises an insurrection, which is sup- 
preszed, 269 

Kootub Khan, cousin of the King of 
Dehly, imprisoned and murdered, 158 

Kootub minar at Dehly, 95 

Kootub Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 187. His character, 137. His 
death, 187 

river aed dynasty of Golcondah, 
211-2 

Kootub Shahy dynasty of Golcondah, 
816-319. End of the, 351 

ge ea King of Kashmere. See 


indal 

Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, takes Dehly, 92. 
Defeata the Rajah of Kanouj, and takes 
the Rajah's treasure, 92. Made viceroy, 
92,94. Settles Ajmere, 92,93. Takes 
Anhuolwara and its dependencies, 93. 
Captures Gwalior, 95. Crowned King 
of India at Lahore, 94. His birth and 
career, 94. His Indian campaigns, 95. 
Takes Dehly, 95. His other conquests, 
95. Takes Ghnzny, where he is 
crowned, 98. His death, 95. His 
minaret and mosque at Dehly, 95 

Kootub-ood-deen Lunga, becomes King of 
Mooltan, 154, 155. Hisdeath 155 


Kootuh-ool-Moolk, governor of T: 
declares himself independent, 182 
Koowur Rai, Rajah of Kanouj, submits 
to Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83. A con- 
federation of Hindoo sovereigns formed 
Attacked by the 


Nisam, 523 
Korash 


govern 

Korewahs, aboriginal tribe of, 36 

K m, memorable defence of, 589. 
Monument erected at, 590 


japoor, 213 
Kowlh Devs, wite of the Rajah of Ga- 
serat, captured Mabomedans, 
aoe g Alla-ood-deen, 
Kowla Dévy, Queen of Kashmere, defeateri 
by, and married to, Shah Meer, 130 
Kowlas taken by Prince Aluf Khan, 114. 


Attempt of Vindik Déo to take, 160 
Krishn Naik, Rajah of Beejanugger, joins 
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other Hindoos, and drives out the Ma- 
homedans, 116 

Krishn Rai, Rajah of Beejanugger, re- 
fuses the demands of Mujahid Shah, 
163. His kingdom invaded by Mujahid, 
168, Eminenceand extent of his king- 
dom, 191 

Krishna 


river, $ 
Krishna, King of Saurdshtra, 60. Wor- 
shipped by the majority of the Hindoos, 


Kahstirya, : or military class, in ancient 

mes, ? 

Kudr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
blinded and pat to death, 106 

Kulleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny, succeeds 
to the throne of the Deccan, 183. His 
adventures, 188 

Kulliada, battle of, 185, 141 

Kullian Mul, Rajah of Bhikanere, his 
daughter married to the Emperor 
Akbur, 263 

Kulyan, now Kulllany, city of, 69. 
Chalikya dynasty of, 68. Kala Bhurya 
dynasty of, 69. Conquered and an- 
nexed by the Yddavas of Déoghur, 70. 
United with Guszerat, 133. Given up 
by Ahmednugger to Ally Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, 8307. Attempt of Hoosein 
Nizam Shah to recover it, 308 

Kumal Khan, appointed Regent of Beeja- 

r, 199. res the public pro- 

ereion of faith, 199. His intrigues 
with Ameer Bereed, 199. Purposes to 
usurp the throne, 200. The Queen Dow- 
ager's counter plot, 200. Loses Goa, 223. 
Assassinated, 200 


Kuméon, mountain province of, acquired 
tish, 580 


Kuminur-ood-deen Khan, imperialist ge- 
iat marches against the Péehwah, 
8 


Kuna, Pandyan King, his conversion to 
Jainism, 67 


las, 
Kupoorthala, Sikh Rajah of, checks the 
mutineers at Jallu er, 729 


Kureem Patan chief, his depreda- 
tions, 574. Imprisoned by Sindia, but 
released, 574. Joins Ghaston. And 


again confined, 574. His forces tea 
by Colonel Adams, 594, Surrenders to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and given an estate in 
Gorukpoor, 594 
Karky, capital of the Pandyans, 67 
Karnool, Nawéab of, shoots Nasir Jung, 
th Mozoffer Jung, 406, Killed, 


independence of the Patdn Na- 
* of, 453. Annexed by Hyder Ally, 
49 
Kurra Khan, confined in his government 
by King Ghazy Beg Toghbluk, 114 
Kurrachee, mutiny vt bearers at, 760. 
Who area 
Kurruk Singh, siccends She father Run- 
jeet Singh at Lahore, 645. His incapa- 
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Lak 
city, 645. His death, 667. His widow 
becomes regent, 668 
Kurun, Rajah of Guzerat, 138. His tem- 
ween, ie And irrigation works, 1383 
u 


Kottack, Boodhist caves in, 54. Under 
the dominion of the Gaju dynasty, 
78. Retained by Dé Khan, 265. 
But subseqnently reverts to the Em- 
peror Akbur, 265. Held by the Mah- 
a 452. Insurrection in, suppressed, 


4 TOUCHE, Captain, killed, 785 
Labourdonnais, M., sent to India, 


400. His instructions, 400. Engages 
ie a ee 400. 


Madras, w 
Dupleix refuses to sanction his 


tried but acquittel, 40]. His death, 


Later, fort of, taken by Captain Popham, 


Lahore, sacked by Sooltan Mahmood of 
Ghusny, 83. Besieged by the Hindons, 
87. But the siege raised,87. Becomes 
the capital of the Ghuxny dynasty, 88. 
Besieged and taken Mahomed 


e Moghals, who leave 
Teimoor, 123. En- 


the Mahrattas, 447. Occupied by 
under Zeman Shah, Si. 
Occupied by the British troops, 675. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys at. 723,780. Who 
are disarmed, 723. Murder of Major 
Benner: 780. Provincial high court 
establinhed at, 781 
Laing, Mr., his financial measures, 770 
General 


against 
Defeats Holkar’s oe near Furruks- 
bad, 561. rag eee 
fort of Deeg, 561. Besieges Bhurtpore, 
And compels the rajah to sue for 
Defeats Holkar, 562. Ad- 


Pursues Holkar into the PupijAb, 563. 
Advances to Amritsur, 564. His treaty 
of peace with Holkar, 564. Resigns 
his political functions, 565 

Lake, Lieutenant, commands the Béhé- 
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bir sted contingent before Mooltan, 
68 


Lal! Koor, mistress of the Em Je- 
handér Shah, 362. Her brothers, 362. 
With the emperor when defeated, 363 

Lall Singh, paramour of the Ranee Chand 
Koowur, 668. Becomes her executive 
minister, 669. At the battle of Moodkee, 


posed from office, 674. But confirmed 
as executive minister, 677. Hischarac- 

ter, 677. Tried, and banished, 677 
Lalicheen, a en slave, blinds and 
rages ltan Gheias-ood-deen of 
the Deccan, 165. Becomes prime 
minister, 165. Places Shumsh-ood-deen 

on the throne, 165. Confined, 165 
Lally, Count de, arrives in India, 434. 
Besieges and takes Fort 8t. David, 434. 

His efforts to obtain money, 434. 

— Tanjore, but compelled to raise 
the siege, 434. His violence and 


441. But retires to Arcot, 442. 
Which istaken by Coote, 443. Pondi- 


cherry the only possession remaining to 
French, 443. He applies to H 
assistance, 443 


, his voyages to India, 
286, 987. Fa lure of his first expedition, 
286. Opens trade at Acheen, establishes 
a factory at Bantam, 287 

Land tenure and revenue in India, 526. 
A land settlement recommended by the 
Court of Directors, 527. Lord Corn- 
wallis’s measures, 527. A permanent 
settlement opposed by Mr. Shore, mae 


61%. Settlements with the Zemindare, 
which fail, 618. Operation of the 
Ryotwary ‘settlement, 618, 614. The 
Bombay system, 615. Resumption of 
rent-free tenures in Bengal, 618. Land 
settlement of the north-west provinces, 
627. And of the central provinces, 780. 
Acts relating to protection of heredi- 


er Colonel, at the battle of Soobréon, 


Paes of the ancient inhabitants of 
tr 35. : yo between Dra- 
dian an ythian languages, 40. 

Of the south of India, 65 
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410. His efforts to assist Busy, 418. 
Marches on Hyderabad, 419. Takes up 
a position in the fort of Mulkapoor, 
419. Reinforced by daw 419. Coote’s 
pursuit of him, 432 ith the Soo- 
bahdar of Oudh, 487. Assists the 
Emperor Shah Allum in the siege of 
Patna, 456. Taken prisoner by Major 


Carnac, 458 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, arrives at 
Fort St. David as commander-in-chief, 
403. Takes command of a force to 
assist Sanhojee, 404. Takes Dévicotta, 
404. Joins Nasir Jang with a detach- 
ment, 406. Returns to Madras, 406. 
Returns from England and takes the 
command, 409. Advances to the relief 
of Trinchinopoly, 410. Compels the 
French to surrender in Seringham, 410. 
Defeats them at Bahoor, 410, 411 


Lawrence, Major (afterwards Sir Henry), 
left in charge at Lahore, 676. Sup- 
pine a rebellion in Kashmere, 677. 

urns to England, 679. Appointed 
commissioner in Oudh, 722. His pro- 
visions the revolted Sepoys, 
726, eged hy the mutineers in 
Lukhnow, 728. His death, 729 

Lawrence, Major (afterwards Sir )» 
in charge of Peshéwur, 683. Attacked 
in the Residency, and confined by 
ecetket ee 683. Joins Shére Singh, 


awcoiee. Mr. John (afterwards Lord), 
has charge of affairs at Lahore, 679. 
Retains the Jullunder Doodb, and 
prevents loca] disaffection, 687. His 
friendly negotiations with Dost Ma- 
homed: 714. His assistance in the cap- 
ture of Dehly, 741. Appointed to the 
ent of the north-west pro- 
vinces, 749. His opinion of the mutiny, 
767. Retires for health to England, 769. 
Appointed Viceroy of India, 778. Ar- 
rives in Calcutta, 775. Goes to Lahore, 
776. His address to the Sikhs, 776. His 
measures for the improvement of 
English soldiers, 776. War with Bhétan, 
777, His policy in the contest in Af- 
ghanistan, 786. Legislative measures 
of his incumbency, 787. End of his term 
of office, 788. Review of his viceroyalty, 
789. His foreign policy, 789, 790 
Laws, code of, of the Emperor Akbnr, 
279. Sir E. Impey’s, 528. Mr. Ms 
caulay’s, 712 
le a Captain, defeated by Koér 


Singh 

Lepchas, tribe of, 36 

Lealie, Colonel, assem bles aforce at Kalpy, 
491. Reaches Khundulla, 491. Joined 


by Renate, 491. Recalled, 492. His 
tet Company formed and chartered, 
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Leyrit, ar be despatches assistance to M. 
irate ’ 
oe John, supports the Nawab 
ret t Carnatic, and overrules the 
Madras Council, 475. His coalition 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic, 496. 
Removed, 496. Real foundation for his 
appointment, 517 
Lingayete, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 32, 70. 
Exists in Southern India, 70 
Ci General, pursues the rebel Sepoys, 


Little, Captain, his tions against 
Mysore, 523. Joins Lord Cornwallis, 
524, Sent to the west, 524. At the 
battle of Simdga, 524 

Littler, Sir John, holds Feroszepoor, 670. 
Joins the commander-in-chief before 
Feroze Shéher, 670, 671 

Lody, dynasty of, 125. Its end, 127 
Lékman, de 


Raisee 
Shah, 292, His death, 292 
London merchants, their expedition to 
India in 1591 
Lonekhair, Balen of, defeated by Alla- 
ood-deen Shah Il. of the Deccan, and 
compelled to pay tribute, 169 
Loodhiana threatened by the Sikhs, 673. 
Relieved by Sir Harry Smith, 673. 
Plundered 1 by Sepoy mutineers, 730 


Loshais, tri 


Low, Lieutenant (now General Sir John), 
sent to make terms with the Péshwah, 
595. Hisspirited conduct at Lukhnow, 
686. His transactions with the Nizam, 
i Supports Mr. Mansell’s minute, 


Lubin, M. St., arrives at Poona. 490. 
His proposal to the Mahrattas, 490 
Luddur Déo, Rajah of Wurungul, de- 
feated by Alla-ood-deen of Deh Pay 
And by Aluf Khan, 114. Sent to ly, 


114 
Lugard, Sir Edward, storms the Martin- 
jére at Lukhnow, 75]. And drives 
out the Moulvee, 752. His operations 
against Kodr Singh, 753 
Lukhnow annexed to the kingdom of 
Dehly, 115. Taken by the Afghans 
under Bayazeed Khan, who is defeated 
by Babur, 288. Visited by Lord 
Amherst, 611. The Mutchie Bhéwan 
provisioned, and the residency provided 
surprise, 726. Sicge of the 
residency, 728. The Mutchie Bhowan 
729, Details of the defence, 
by given up 729 729. Havelock’s advance 
to relieve, 737, 738. Relieved, 739. Sir 
James Outram assumes the command 
in, 744, Besieged by the rebel forces, 
744. Details of the siege, 744. And of 
the operations of the relieving force, 
745. Outram’s operations the 
rebels outaide pe es 747, 749. Sir 
Colin Campbell's of, 751. Taken 
and of rebels, 752, 753 
Luk , in Dharwar, capital of the 
BellAl 71 
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Lukshmee Bye, Ranee of Jhansy, annexa- 
tion of her dominions, 703. Orders 
&® massacre of the Europeans, 725. 
established in Jhénsy, 755° Hucapen 

Esca 
755. Killed, 758 ins 
oe town of, taken by Sabooktn- 


geen, 
Lumsden, Captain, slain at Nujufgurh,73? 
Lunga dynasty of Mooltan, 154, 155 


Mec occupied by Britiah troops, 571. 
are withdrawn, 571 
Macartaey, L Lord, entreats Coote not to 

resign, 502 ‘Bends M 


unro against 
Negapatam, which is taken, 502. In 
defiance of his instructions, opens nego- 
tiations with Tippoo, 506,507. Insults 
offered to his commissioners, 507, His 
acts overruled by the Board of Control, 
617. Returns to England with i 
health, a A His offers declined by the 


) 

Macaulay, Colonel, Resident at Travan- 
pores attacked in his house, but escapes, 

Macaulay, Mr. (afterwards Lord), his in- 
scription on Lord William Bentinck’s 
statue, 617. Gives pure Orientalism 
its death-blow, 628. His efforts in free- 
ing the press, 634. The penal code 
commenced by him, 712 

MoCaakill, General his operations at 
Istaliff and Charikar, 653. Killed at 
Moodkee, 670 

McDon Lieutenant, sent to make 
terms with the Péshwah, 595 

Macdowall, General, sows the seeds of 
discord in Madras, 672. Founders at 
sea, 572 

Mackenzie, Captain, taken prisoner by the 
Afghans, 650. Demanded as a hostage 
by Akbur Khan, 650 

Maclaren, Colonel, rable to march to 
Kabool, 648 


1, 
oar hi Colonel, his attack on Bednore, 


Macleod, Mr. (now Sir peta his decree 
secede: eat At eee 


( Sir Wi- 
liam), his negotiations with pie bor 
Singh, 639. Created a baronet, 644. 
His remonstrances with the govern- 
ment of Lahore, 645. His treaty with 
the rar aed 649. His intrigues with 
the Ghilsyes and pena tir 649. His 
defence, 650. Murdered, 650 

McNeill, Captain, rescues prisoners at 
Lukhnow, 752 

Macpherson, Mr. (afterwards Sir John), 
succeeds Mr. H as acting go- 
vernor-general, 516. early life and 
acts, 517. His feeble and inconsequent 
administration, 518. Declines to assist 
the Nana Furnawecs, 519 
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Macpherson, Major, his labours to sup- 
press human sacrifices, 633 
-‘MAdood, governor of Labore, 87. Put to 
death a Be his brother Médood, 87 
Madras, English of Fort &t. 
George established at, 389. Becomes a 
presidency, 890. Growth and import- 
ance of, in 1708, 396. Events of, in 
174, 899, Besieged by the French, and 
surrenders, 401. The convention vio- 
lated by Dupleix, who publicly de- 
epee the English inhabitants, 402. 
son of the Nawab defeated before 


Perplexity of the ; 
bib determine to join Mahomed Ally, 
Sends assistance to Calcutta 
aoats Clive, 424. At war with the 
440. Who besiege the town, 

441. But raise the siege, 442, The 
English and French lomes, 442. Re- 
ceives reinforcemente, 443. Position 
of the English at, in 1761-1768, 465. 
Attacked by Tippoo Sahib, 469. Nego- 
tiates with the Nizam, 469. Ineffi- 
ciency of the Council, 470. Treaty 
concluded with the Nizam, 470. At 
war with Hyder Ally, 470. Consterna- 


tion at Hyder’s approach, 473. Who 
dictates terms of peace at 4738. 
Conclusion of the treat treaty, 473,474, The 


terms of which are not observed by the 

Council, 475. Events at, from 1771- 

1780, 496. Advance of Hyder Ally on, 

600. Famine of 1782, 508. Unprepared 
Insurrecti 


for war, 589. on of Vailoo 
Tumbee, 671. Mutiny of European 
officers at, 572. Sir Thomas Munro’s 


land settlemente in, and their opera- 
tion, 613. Irrigation works in, 783 

Madura, capital of the Pandyans, 66. 
Founded, 67. Calliand’s unsuccessful 
attack on, 433, Again attacked and 
capitulates, 433 

Mafooz Khan, son of the Nawab of the 
st Halapoo sorum, 402, Avsista the En- 

rum, 402. ~ 

glish at Fort St. David, 402 

. Magellan, his circumnavigation of the 
globe for the first time, 284, 285 

Maghada, kingdom of, 49. Kings of, 49. 
Revolution of Chandra Goopta, 50. 
Succeasive princes of, 49-58 

Maha Singh, his success inthe Punjab, 567 

Ma4habharnt, epic poem of the, 42 

Mahabuleshwur mountains, 8 

Mahadajee Sindia. See Sindia 


minister of the King af 
Golcondah, ni ed in riot, 350 

Mahdoo Narrdin Réo, second son of 
Ballajee Rao, becomes Péshwah, 450 
487. Intrigue for ag pe him of 
power, 467. Attacks Hyder Ally, if 
Marches against Hyder, 474, 
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death, 477. His districts in Guserat 
taken by General Goddard, 4938 

Mahdoo Rdéo Péshwah becomes Vakeel- 
i-Mootluq, 509. Invested with great 
pomp, 529. Delighted with Sindia, 529. 
Accompanies Nana Furnawees to war 
against the Nizam, 531. His grief at 
the result of the battle of Khurdlah, 
532, Commits suicide, 583. Nominates 
Bajee R&o as his successor, 533 

Mahé, besieged and taken by Colonel 
Braithwaite, 498 

Mahmood, defeats his brother, and usurps 
the crown of Ghuzny, 79. Declares 
his independence, 79. His plans re- 
specting India, 80, His nine invasions 
of India, 80-88. Defeats Jeypal of 
Lahore at Peshawnur, 80. Defeats Beejy 
Rai of Bhateea, 80. Compels Mooltan 
to pay tribute, 81. Defeats Elik Khan 
near h, 81. Defeate the combined 
Hindoo forces, 81, 82. Takes enormous 
booty, 82, a His death, 85. His 
c 


> 
Mahmood, son of Feroze Poorby, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Bengal, 151. 
Mardered, 151 
Mahmood Adil Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Beejapoor, 306. Declines to 
assist Khan Jehdn Lody, 827. And 
dismisees him, 828. His city of Beeja- 
poor twice besieged, and his dominions 
plundered by the Moghuls, 328, 329. 
is death, 334. His works, 834, His 
mausoleum, 384 
Mahmood Gawan, kia becomes chief 
minister 


council of regency, 172. Conducts 
against the Sooltan of Malwah, 

Initiates the young king into 
details of war, 173. Carries on 
the government, 174. Invades and 
reduces the Ko , 174, 
and acts, 176. Co against 
him, 176. Executed, 177. 


See Ghisny 
Mahmood Khiljy, vizier of Malwah, sets 
aside the Ghoories and usurps the 
throne, 142. Defeated by King 


Berar, 143, His death, 143, His works 
at Mandoo, 143, His toleration of the 
Hindoos, 143 

Mahmood Khiljy IT., succeeds to the 
throne of Malwah, 144. Influence of 
the Rajpoots in Mandoo, his capital, 
144, 145. Eecapes from Mandoo, 145. 
Raéné Sanka’s treatment of him, 145. 

net’ the 


Invades the Deccan, 173, And investe 


we 
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Beeder, 178. Retreats, 178. But again 
invades the Deccan, 178. Compelled 
to retire, 178. His death, 145 

Mahmood Hedy ae his independ- 
ence, 233. eated by Babur, and 
retires beyond the Soane river, 233 

Mahmood Lungs, succeeds to the throne 
of Mooltan, 155, His licentiousness, 
155. Disorders of his kingdom, 155, 
His death, 155 

Mahmood Shah I. Bahmuny succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 164. His 
minister, Seif-ood-deen Ghoory, 164. 
His amiable character, 164. His 
charities, 165. His death, 165 

Mahmood Shah, King of Guzerat, assists 
the King of the Deccan to drive out 
the King of Malwah, 173 

Mahmood Shah II., Bahmnuny, succeeds 
to the throne of the Deccan, 180. His 
minister Nizam-ool-Moolk put to 
Geath, 181. His imbecile conduct, 181. 
Loses his most valuable provinces, 182. 
Marches against Bahadur Khan Gee- 
lany, 182, Advances on Beejapoor, but 
defeated, 202. Marries his son to the 
sister of the King of Beejapoor, 202. 
Made prisoner near Beejapoor, 182. 
Escapes to Iméd Shah of Berar, 182, 
193. His humiliation and subjection, 
182. His death, 182 

Mahmood Shah I., King of Guzerat, 
a combination which defeats the 

ortuguese, 221, 222 

Mahmood Shah Poorby, King of Bengal, 
sends an army to aid the King of 
tis aerd 241. Defeated by Shére 


Khan, 
Mahmood Shah ITI. becomes King of 
Gurerat, 298. His character and acts, 
293 


293, ted, 

Mahmood Shurky, succeeds to the throne 
of Joonpoor, 153. Captures Kalpy, 
and restores it to its owner, 158. Be- 
sieges Dehly, but compelled to retire, 
153, His death, 153 

Mahmood Toghluk ascends the throne of 
Dehly, 121. Factions and insurrec- 
tions in his kingdom, 121. Civil war 
in his capitals, 121. Falls into the 
hands of Ekbél Khan, 122. Besieged 
in Dehly by Teimoor, 122. Who de- 
feats him in battle, 123, Eacapes, 
123, Returns to Dehly, 124. Resides 
at Kanouj, 124. His death, 124 

Mahomed Bégurra, succeeds to the throne 
of Guzerat, 187. Marches to assist 
Ahmed Nisam Shah, King of Ahmed- 
nugger, 137. Defeats the Rajpoote gt 
Champanair, 137, 188. Defeated in a 
naval action by the Portuguese, 138. 
His independence acknowledged by the 
Emperor of Dehly, 138. His death, 
188. His character and acts, 137, 188 

Mahomed, Prince, becomes viceroy of 
the King of Dehly’s western frontier, 
100. Defeats the Moghuls, 101. But 
killed, 101 
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Mahomed, succeeds to the throne of 
Crowned, 131. Op. 


Again deposed, and again recovers his 
ee 131. Confined, 132. His death, 
32 


Mahomed, Prince, Kindness of his 
brother Alla-ood-deen Shah IL., 168. 
Against whom he conspires, 169. 
is pardoned and provided for, 169 


Mahomed Adil Shab, King of pag gat 
sues for peace, 329. Terms the 


peace, 329 

Mahomed Ally, son of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, assists the English against 
the French, 402. Joins Nasir Jung 
with cavalry, 406. Defeated the 
French allies, 406. Trinchinopoly be 
sieged by Chunda Sahib, 408. Calls in 
aid, 408, 409. His enemies defeated, 
408. Fails to exact money, 466. At- 
tacked by the Péshwah, 467. Extent 
of his dominions and authority, 454. 
Requires the coercion of Tanjore, 497. 
Which is captured and annexed, 497. 
But restored, 497 

Mahomed Ameen Khan, conspires against 
the life of Syed Hoosein Ally, who is 
murdered, 871. Created , ded. 
His death, 372 

Mahomed Beg, his rebellion, 508 

Mahomed Bahadur Shah, King of Dehly, 
question as to his successor to the 
throne, 689. Opposes the succession 
of his eldest son, 690. Who dies, 712. 
The King saluted by the Sepoy ma- 
tincers, 721. Seized after the capture 
of Dehly, 742. Two of his sons shot 
by Captain Hodson, 742. Tried and 
sentenced to death, 749. But trans- 
ported to Burmah, 749 

Mahomed Issoof of Madura and Tin- 
nevelly, attacked for money, 466. Put 
to death, 466 

Mahomed Ghoory. See Shahab-ood-deen 

Mahomed of Ghuzny, succeeds his fa- 
ther Mahmood, 86. Dethroned and 
blinded by his brother, Musacod, 86. Re- 
stored by the Seljnks, 87. Put to death, 
87 


‘Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, brother of the 


Emperor Akbur, and ruler of Kabool, 
endeavours to establish himself in the 
Punjab, 261. Defeated and escapes to 
Kabool, 261. Invades the Punjab, 266. 
But compelled by the Emperor to re- 
treat to Kabool, 266. Escapes into 
the mountains, 266. But forgiven and 
restored by the emperor, 266. His 
death, 267 

Mahomed Hoosein Mirza, joins the rebel- 
lion in Guzerat, 265. Captured by his 
cousin, the Emperor Akbur, 265 

Mahomed Hussein Nazim, rebel gat Ps 
leader, defeated at Majowlee, 747. 
Defeated by Brigadier 750. 
And by the Ghoorkhas of Jung Bahé- 
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door, 750. Succeeds to the command 
of the Moulvee, 754 

Mahomed Kassim Khan, Ameer-al-Behr, 
sent by the Emperor Akbur of Kash- 
mere, 268 

Mahomed Khan, appointed winteter of 
Ahmednngger, 314, 315. His treason, 
315. Handed over to the Queen 
Dowager, 315 

Mahomed Khan Bungash, imperial vice- 
roy in Malwah, 376. His campaign 
against Bundelkhund, 876. Confers 
aH tory upon Rajee Rao Péshwah, 


Mahomed Koolly Kootub Shah, snoceeds 
to the throne of Golcondah, 318. His 
war with the Rajah of Penkéndah, 318, 
Pounds the city of Hyderabad, 318. 
His munificence in public works, 818. 
His death, 319. His public and private 
charities, 319 

Mahomed Resa Khan, appointed deputy 
and minister of Two 
gentlemen associated with him, 463. 
His corrupt and extravagant govern- 
ment, 481. Brought to trial, but ac- 
quitted, 483 

Mahomed Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 136. Marries the daughter of 
the Rajah of Guzerat, 136. Invades 
Chumpanair, 137. Flies to the island 
of Diu, 137. Poisoned, 187 

Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
kingdom of the Deccan, 160. At war 
with Wurungul and Beejanugger, 160, 
161, His intolerance of Hindoos, 160. 
Takes the forta of Velumputtun and 
Golcondah, 161. His insult to Beeja- 
nugger, 161. His oath to revenge the 
Moodgul Martyrs, 161. Defeats the 
Hindoos near Raichore, 161. Besieges 
the fort of Adony, 162. Gains another 
victory over the Hinloos, 162. Invests 
Beejanugger, and makes peace with 
the Rajah, 162. His civil government, 
162. His death, 163 

Mahomed Shah II. Bahmuny, succeeds to 

the throne of the Deccan, 174. Orders 

Khwaja Jehan Toork to be put to 

death, 174. Sends an expedition which 

takes Kéhria, 174. Makes peace with 
the Sooltan of Malwah, 174. Sends 

Mahmood Gawan into the Konkan, 

which he reduces and annexes, 174. 

Makes his first campaign in Telingdna, 

175. His siegeand capture of Belgaum, 

175. Death of his mother, 175. In- 

vades Orissa, and levies tribute, 175. 

Reduces the Rajah Nursinga, 175. 

Plunders Conjeveram, 175. Wide 

extent of his dominions, 175. Policy 

and acts of his minister Khwaja 

Mahmood G4wan, 176. Military 

and factions in the state, 171, 

176. Puts his minister to death, 177, 
His death, 180 

Mahomed Shah, Roshun Akhter succeeds 
to the throne of Dehly with the title 
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of, 868, Submits to the authority of 
the Syeds, 369. Dismisses Ballajee 
Wishwanath and settles the Mahratta 
claims, 369, Vigour of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk in suppressing insurrections, 
Nisam-ool-Moolk defeats the 
imperial forces, 870. Marches with 
Hoosein Ally towards the Deccan, 871. 
Forms a oonspiracy against Hoosein, 
who is murdered, 3871. Hoosein's 
brother, the vizier, places Rufy-ool- 
Kudr on the throne at Dehly, 371. 
Obtains a complete victory over the 
Syeds, 372. Receives public congratu- 
lations, 372. Rebellion of Ajeet Singh, 
372. Weakness of the executive power, 
872. The emperor’s sensuality and 
favourites, 872. Plot at court to de- 
stroy Nizam-ool-Moolk, who defeats the 
neral sent against him, 374. Four 
ta chieftains established on the 
southern frontier of the imperial domi- 
nions, 876. The first possessions ob- 
tained by the Mahrattas in Hindostan, 
876. The emperor determines to expel 
Bajee Réo by force, 377. Whoencamps 
at the gates of Dehly, 378. But leaves 
on payment of his expenses, 378. The 
emperor negotiates with Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who takes the command of the 
army, 378. But ia defeated, 379. Pre- 
pigs e to oppose Nadir Shah and 
Persians, 380. Who defeat the 
pect forces, 380. Mahomed Shah 
submits to the conqueror, 380. And 
accompanies him to Dehly, which is 
sacked and the people 
The demands of the Mahrattas renewed, 
381. Their proceedings, 382. Danger 
of an Ashak invasion, 885. Sends 
son Ahmed to oppose the Afghans, who 
are defeated, 385. The emperor's 
death, 385 
Mahomed Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 
leads an army against the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, 247. De- 
feated and slain, 247 
Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, Emperor. 
See Mobariz Khan 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of Joonpoor, 153. His cruelties, 
153. Defeated by his brothers, an 
killed, 153 
Mahomed, Syed, succeeds to the govern- 
ment of Dehly, 125. His death, 125 
Mahomed Toghluk, King of Dehly. See 
Aluf Khan Toghluk 
Mahomed Zuman Mirza files to Guzerat, 
where he is hogpitably received, 292 
Mahomedan era of the Hegira, 75 
Mahomedans, number of, in India, 8. 
Their character and manners, 9, 1). 
Their food, 12. Their customs in 
eating, 12. Their costume, 13. Their 
amurements, 17, 18. Their invasions 
of India, 75, 77. Their conquest of 
Sinde, 76. Expelled by the Sumé¢ra 
Rajpoots, 76,77. First establishment 
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of Mahomedans in Indian territory, 78. 
Defeated by the Hindoos at the battle 
of Narrain, 91. But obtain a great 
victory at Narrain, 92. Invade the 
Deccan for the first time, 103, Defeated 
by the Hindoos, 116. Extent of their 
dominions in India in 1850-51, 117. 
Their southern conquests, 211. Their 
hostility to the Portuguese, 217. Ca- 
bral’s retaliation, 217. Their early 
trade with India, 219. Character of 
their Indian administration, 225-230. 
Rising of, at Bareilly, 725. Fears in 
England of*a Mahomedan conspiracy 
in India, 778. Review of the Mahome- 
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Mahore becomes independent, 193. Taken 
by Ameer 198. Recaptured 
by Alla-ood-deen of Berar, 193 

Mahrattas, the chiefs of the, reduced and 
confirmed in their estates by King 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, 210. Enter the 
service of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
827. Their incursions, 339. Attempts 
to check them, 339. The Mahratta 
kingdom established, 344, 345. Charac- 
ter of ita founder Sivajee, 347. Re- 
newal of Aurungszebe’s war with the, 
854. Mahratta soldiers, 854. Lose 
pome of their forts, 354. Plunder 
Guserat, Khandésh, and Malwah, 355. 
Their national spirit at this time. 855. 
Recover some of their forts, 356. Open 
negotiations with the emperor, 3856. 
Their condition during the reign of the 
Emperor Feroksidér, 866, The Rajah 
obtains terms of the emperor, 366. 
Their claims settled by the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah, 369. Extension of 
their power, 875. Nisam-ool-Moolk’s 
successful intrigues against them, 875. 
The four families receiving grant of 
chouth in Guszerat, 876. The first 
ean obtained by the Mahrattas 
n Hindostan, 376. Their demands on 
Malwah and Guzerat, 3877. Bhaskur 
Punt and his officers murdered in 
Bengal, 384, 385. Their war with the 
Portuguese, 397. Their demands in 
Bengal admitted by the viceroy, 398. 
Join the French, 410, 411. Called in 


to assist the em r in soppressing a 
rebellion of the nillas, 420. Plunder 
the country, 420. Assist the imperial- 


ists against the Jate, 421. Demand 
arrears of chouth from the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, which is compromised, 
433. ir progress from 1757 to 1761, 
445. In Dehly and Lahore, 447, 48. 
Completely defeated at Panipat, 444 
450. Their political condition, 452. 
Their demands over the whole of India, 
452. Their progress in Hindostan from 
1769 to 1772, 475. Advance into Mal- 
wah, 475. Defeated by the English 
under Colonel Keating, 189, gsr ve 
of M. 8. Lubin to Poona, 490. 


476, 477. Occupy Dehly, 477. Retire 
southwards, 477% Mutiny of their 
army, in which the Péshwah is killed, 
487, Their territories overrun by Hy- 
der Ally and Basalut Jung, 488. 
first Mahratta war, 492. The treaty of 
Salbye concluded, 496. Their negotia- 
tions with Hyder Ally, 499. Their 
Péshwah made Vakeel- -Mootluq, 509 

_ Their tion in 1786, 518. Attacked 
by ppoo Sooltan, 519. Conclnde 
peace with him, 519. Their traitor. 
ous conduct, 525. Their disputes with 
the Nizam, 530. Go to war with 
him, 531. -Defeat him at the battle of 
Khurdlah, 531. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded, 531. State of their affairs from 
1793 to 1802, 529-588, 544-547. Their 
alarm et the treaty of Bassein, 552. 
The second Mahratta war with the 
British declared, 555. War agair with 
them, 587. Their dominions annexed 
se He the governor-general, 691. British 

administration of the Péshwah’s domi- 
nions, 598, Cheerful submission of the 
people, 598. Effects of British rule, 
598. Pro and district rights ee 
cured, 599. eated at Mahdrajpoor, 
665. "And at Punniar, 665. Rebellion 
in the southern Mahratta country, 761 
defeat of Hyder Ally at, 474 

Mairs of Rajpootana, rebel and worst 
King Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 95 

Mairs, their savage life, 632. Measarca 
of Captains Hall and Dixon for their 


aa defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 


Mal Déo, Rajah of Joud poor, refuses hos- 
pitality to the fugitive Emperor Hoom- 


meolns Convent ere Sir John), 
t Hyderabad, 540. 

Comune stata brigade of Sepoys before 
Sent as ambassa- 
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Gore Oussley, 569. His division in the 
Pindharee war, 586. Visits the Pésh- 
wah at Mahdly, and is satisfied as to 
his peaceful intentions, 587, Joins Sir 
T. Hislop, and defeata the army of 
Holkar, 592, 598. Sends his assistants 
to make terms with the Péshwah, 595, 
His final agreement with him, 596. 
His arrangements, though censured, 
ratified by the governor-general, 596. 
Aseergurh surrendered to him, 596. Be- 
comes President of Bombay, 616 

Maloolm, Captain (afterwards Colonel), 
defeats a charge of Bikh cavalry, 686. 
Arrives at Shérapoor, 761 

Malct, Mr., Resident at Poona, presses for 
the settlement of the Péshwahship, 


585 
Malligaom, besieged and capitulates, 597 
Malown invested by the British, 579. 
Surrendered by Ameer Singh, 579 
Conquered by Altmish, 96. 
Rebellion in, reduced by King Julal- 
108, Becomes independent 
, 121. The northern portion 
reduced by Sikunder Lody, 126. In- 
vaded by Ahmed, King of Guzerat, 135. 
Who defeats the Sooltan, 136. The 
Sooltan invades Guzerat, 137,141. The 
reigning Scoltan of, expelled from his 
capital by the Rajpoots, 138. But re- 
stored by Mosuffer Shah II. of Guze- 
rat, 189. Boundaries of, 139. Ancient 
Hindoo dynasties of, 139. Ite resis- 
tance to Mahomedan progress, 140. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 140-145. 
nexed to Guzerat, 145, 235. Governed 
by the Prince Moordd, 269. Plundered 
by the Mahrattas, 355. Placed under the 
government of Nisam-ool-Moolk Asof 
J4bh, 369. Portions of, laid under con- 
_ tribution by the Mahrattas, 376. The 
Péshwah obtains the government of, 377. 
. Mahratta demands on, 377. Invaded 
by Dunnajee Gaikwar, 382, 383. The 
Péshwah appointed deputy governor 
of, 383. Held by the Mahrattas, 452. 
And divided between Sindia and Hol- 
kar, 452. Advance of the Mahrattas 
into, 475. Struggles of native chiefs 
in, 565. Legalisation of the opium 
trade of, 621. General Roberts’s opera- 
tions against the rebels in, 751 
Man Singh, Rajah, appointed by the 
Emperor Akbur governor of the Pun- 
jab, 266. Defeats Mahomed Hakeem 
irza, 266, Defeats the Afghans of 
the Khyber Pass, 268. Overthrows 


an insurrection in Bengal, 269. Sur- 
renders, 766. Betrays Tantia Tdpec, 
766 


jee Angria, his war with his brother 
Sumbbajee, 397 

Mandoo, fort of, taken by Altmish, 96. 

Besieged by Ahmed, King of Guszerat, 

136. The siege raised, 186. Taken by 

the Rajpoota, whoare all slain, 138, 139. 

. Perfod when it became the capital of 
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Malwah, 140. Held by Moosy Khan, 
who surrenders it to the King Hooshung — 
Ghoory, 141. Description of the city, 
141, 143 

Mangalore by Tippoo, 506. The 
garrison marches out with the honours 
of war, 506 

Mangs, aboriginal race of, 37 

Mankote, fort of, defended by Sikunder 
Shah Soor, 256. But surrendered, 


256 
Mansell, Mr., Resident at Nagpoor, ad- 
_ Vises the rajah to adopt an heir, 700. 
a minute supported by Sir John Low, 


7 
aoe General, route the rebel Sepoys, 


Manson, Mr., murdered, 761 

Manufactures of British India, 799 

Marchand, a Frenchman, betrays Ma- 
homed Iseoof, 466 

Markets, periodical, in India, 19 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent to take posses- 
aion of Bombay, 390 

Marley, General, his Pere in the Goorkha 
war, 577. His incompetency, 578. 
Deserta his post, 578 

Martaban, capture of, by the British, 
605. Taken by assault, 693 

Martin, Mr. W. Byam, becomes 
at Hyderabad, 616 

Martindell, General, checks Sindia, 562. 
Suppresses disturbances in Bundel- 
khund, 567 

Martund, temple of, constructed, 59 — 

Marwar, invaded by Shére Khan, who 
defeats the ng tar and takes Chit- 
ar Ke The imperial troops defeated 
at, 

Masulipatam, English factory established 
at, 200. Treaty of the English with 
the King of Golcondah for trade at 
388. Action between the English and 
Dutch fleets off, 391. Factory of, taken 
by Moghul troops, 394. But recovered 
and secured by patent, 396. Taken by 
assault by the French, 406. It and its 
dependencies ceded to them, 407. Be- 
sieged and taken by Colonel Forde, 
436. Ceded by the French to the En- 
peg 437, Submita to the English, 
49 


Matthews, Commodore, attacks Colaba 
but fails, 397 

Matthews, Ensign, raises the siege of 
Patna, 439 

Matthews, General, attacks Bednore, 505. 
Murdered by Tippoo, 507 

Mauritius, the, depredations on commerce 
from, 571. Submits without resistance 
to a British force, 571 : 

Mauryan dynasty, 50. Extinct, 52 

Mauszum, Sooitan, son of the Em r 
Aurungzebe, sent against the Mahrat- 
taa, 339, And against ma ee which 
makes a treaty of peace, 341. Ordered 
to arrest Sivajee, 341. Recalled, 341. 
Appointed viceroy of the Deccan, 346 
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Meals Colonel, supports Sir Hugh ceeds to the throne of Khandésh, 148. 
ose against the rebel Sepoys at Kalpy, His government, 148. His death, 148 


a 

Mayo, Earl, appointed viceroy of India, 
789. His appointment criticised and 
opposed, 789. His qualifications and 
success, 790. His hearty recognition 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, Lhe 
yee he receives at Umballa, 790 

Mayura A tae, founds the Kadamba 
dynasty, 72 

cere: Major, captures Tantia Tdpee, 
6 


Mean Munjoo, vizier of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II., his quarrels with the nobles, 
th Who besiege him in Ahmednugger, 

Medisval dynasties, northern, 58 

Medical college created by Lord William 
Bentinck at Calcutta, 632 

Medny Rai, Rajpoot chieftain, bis infin- 
ence in Malwah, 144. Escapes from 
Mandoo to Chittore, 145 

Medows, General, made governor and 
commander-in-chief of Madras, 522. 
Opens the campaign against Tippoo, 
522. Captures several forte, 522. Re- 
fuses his share of prize money, 525 

Meedn Gunj, town of, captured by Sir 
Hope Grant, 750 

Meean Munjoo Deccany, appointed minis- 
ter at Ahmednugger, 312. Sends for 
Ahmed Nizam Shah, and places him 
on the throne, 314. Invites Prince 
Moorad Mirza, 313. Defeats Yeklas 
Khan and his party, 31 

Meeanee, battle of, 661 

Meenas, aboriginal tribe of, 37 

Meer Nawab, the, hanged at Dehly, 748 

Meer Allum. See Musheer-ool-Moolk 

Meer Allum, re-established in his autho- 
rity by the governor-general, 566 

Meerun, son of the Nawdb of Bengal, his 
character, 422. His intrigue th the 
Dutch, 439, 440. Accompanies Colonel 
Calliaud against the emperor, 456. 
Who is defeated at Patna, 456. Killed 
by lightning, 457 

Mecrun Adil Khan Farooky, succeeds to 
the throne of Khandésh, 148. Assassi- 
nated, 148 

Meerun Bahadur Khan, ruler of Khan- 
désh, rebels, but compelled to surrender 
to the emperor, 272 

Meerun Hoosein Nizam Shah, pnts his 
father the king to death, 310. Ascends 
the throne of Ahmednngger, 310. 
Raises Mirza Khan to be his minister, 
810. Who seizes and imprisons his 
master, 310. Who is dethroned, 310, 
And beheaded, 311 

Meerun Mohamed, succeeds to the throne 
of Khandésh, 150 

Meerun Mahomed Farooky of Khandésh, 
elected King of Guzerat, 293. His sud- 
den death, 293 

Meerun Moobaruk Khan Farooky, suc- 


Meerut submits to Mahmood of Ghuzny, 
83. Fires at, 720. Mutiny of the 
native troops at, 720, 721 

Megasthenes, his list of Indian kings, 41 

Méghavéhana, King of Kashmere, con- 

uers Ceylon, 6), 65 
b Khan, chief of Khelat, killed, 


644, 646 

Melinda reached by Vasco de Gama, 216. 
And by Cabral, 217 

Menu, institutes of, 20, 41 

Merkara, capital of Coorg, occupied by a 
British force, 629 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charies), 
sent on a mission to Runject Singh, 
568. With whom he concludes the 
treaty of Amritsur, 568. Sent on a 
tour through the Nizam's dominions, 
601. His report, 602. Succeeds Sir 
D. Ochterlony in charge of the political 
affairs of Northern India, 609. His 
minute respecting Bhurtpoor, 610. Ap- 
pointed firat governor of the north-west 
provinces, 629. Becomes provisional 
governor-general of India, 632. Es<a- 
blishes the freedom of the press, 634. 
His measure disapproved by the Court 
of Directors, 634. Consequences to 
him, 634. Retires from India, 625. 
His subsequent life, 635. Raised to the 


peerage, 635 
Mewat, Mirza Askari, eon of the Em- 
perce Babur, appointed governor of, 
Mewatees, rebel, but subdued, 99, 100 
Mhairs, aboriginal tribe of, 8 
Mhar, treaty of, 586. Confirmed, 537, 
Revoked by the Péshwah, 538, 545. 
But again confirmed, 547 


Middleton, Admiral, commands an expe- 
dition to India, 287 ; 

Middleton, David, his succeasful voyage 
to India, 288 

Middleton, Sir Henry, commands three 
ships despatched to India, 288. Im- 
prisoned by the Arabs, 288. But sub- 
sequently pruceeds to Surat, 288. Op- 
posed by the Portuguese, 288. Goes to 
Gdégo, 289. Takes Captain Hawhkns 
and his wife on board, 289. His 
piratical proceedings, 289. Joined by 
Captain Sarie with three more ships, 
289. His death, 290 

Midnapore, rebellion of, put down, 437 

Mihirakala, King of Kashmere, builds 
part of the tope of Amravati, 59 

Minchin, Captain, commandant of the 
read of Calcutta, abandons his post, 

3 

Minto, Lord, arrives at Calcutta as 
governor-general, 566. Suppresses dis- 
orders in Bundelkhnund, 567, Renews 
negotiations with the powers on the 
north-western frontier, 567. Deter- 
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mines to protect Sirhind, 568. Sends 
em bassies to Runjeet Singh, to Kabool, 
and to Persia, 568, 569. Change in 
the non-interferent policy, 570. Sends 
forces against Ameer Khan, 570. And 
to Macao, 571, Sends an expedition 
to Mauritiua, which submits without 
resistance, 571. Proceeds to Madras 
to suppress a mutiny of European 
officera, 572. Reduces the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East, 573. Joins the 
expedition to Java as a volunteer, 573. 
Takea measures against the Pind- 
barees, 574, But provented by the 
non-interferent policy, 574, Character 
of his administration, 575. Leaves 
India, 575. Raised to an earldom, 575 

Mirza Khan, general of the Emperor 
Akbur, de’eata Mozuffer Shah, King of 
Guzerat, 266. Attacks Sinde from the 
sea, 269. Marches to the south with 
an army, 270. Reaches Mandoo, and 
receives the submission of Rajah Ally 
Khan, ruler of Khandésh, 270, The 
title of Khan Kbanan conferred on 
him, 271. Leads the Moghuls at the 
battle of Soopa, 271. See Khan 
Khanan 

Mirza Khan, becomes minister to tho 
King of Ahmednugger, 310. Whom 

hrones, 310, And beheads, 311. 
Executed, 311 

Missions, Christian, efforts of, neutralised 
by Lord Minto, 575 

Mitchell, Colonel, commands the mu- 
tinous 19th Sepoy regiment, 719 

Mithila, kingdom of, its antiquity, 53 

Mitra Goopta, or Bimb isdra, King of 
Maghada, bis reign, 50. His death, 51 

Mobariz Khan, murders his nephew the 
Emperor Feroze, 246. Causes himself 
to be crowned under the title of Ma- 
homed Shah Soor Adily, 
profligate court, 246, 
minister Hémoo, 246. Cut off from 
half of his dominions, 247. Defeats 
Mahomed Shah 6oor, King of gs re 
who is slain, 247. Decline in 
fortunes after the death of his ate 
ister, 247 

Modheyra, Kurun’s temple at, 138 

Moidood succeeds Musaood of Ghuzny, 
87. Puta his brother Madood to dea’ 
87. Opposes the Seljuks, 87, His 
death, 88 

Moghul dynasty, 230 ef seq. 

Moghuls, the, invade Kharizm and 
Ghuzny, 96, Seize Lahore, but do not 
remain, 98. Invade Bengal, 98. Driven 
out of Ghusny, 99. Defeated by Prince 
Mahomed, 101. The Moghul officers 
at Dehly put to death, 101. Defeated 
by King Julal-ood-deen, 103. Invade 
India under Kootloogh Khan, 106, 
Defeated and driven back, 106. 
newed invasions of the, 107,108. Their 
irruption up to Dehly, 114. Induced 
to retire on payment of a ransom, 115 
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Mohamrah, attacked by Sir James 


Outram, 714 
Mohiput Ram, Rajah, plans a_ hostile 
English, 566. 


combination against t 
Subdued, 566 

Mohubut Khan, sent by the Emperor 
Jehangeer against his son Jehan, 823. 
The empress’s jealousy of Mohubut 
Khan, 324. Charges against him, 324. 
His conduct, 324. Seizes the em- 


fails, 325. But who subsequently su0- 

ceeds by a stratagem, 325. Becomes 

viceroy of the Deccan, $99. Besie 

and takes Dowlutabad, 829. Sent 

an army to the Deccan, but eteoted 
vajee 8 general, 341 

Pi eg Earl of, becomes governor-general, 
575. Condition of the native states at 
this time, 576. His visit to the upper 
rh ati 577, The Goorkha war, 677. 

inforces General Marley, who deserts 
his post, 678. Lord Hastings’ prepara- 
tions to meet a league of the native 
states, 579. Signs a peace with the 
Goorkhas, 680. Who revoke the treaty 
and renew the war, 580. Created 
Marquess of Hastings, 580. (See also 
Hastings, Marquess of) 

Moisz-ood-deen, son of Prince Mudzzim, 
called up by his father from Mooltan,3858, 
Ascends the throne as Jeh4&ndar Shah, 
361. See Jebdndar Shah 

Monajee, Tanjore general, takes Chunda 
Sahib, who is beheaded, 410 

Moneer-o0l- Moolk, decree of Mr. Macleod 


against, 62 
Mongheer, Meer Cassim resides at, 458. 
The fort taken by the English, 460. 
Mutiny of the European soldiers at, 
checked, 464 
Monson, Colonel, supersedes Coote, 443. 
Besieges Pondicherry, 443. Wounded, 
444. Appointed member of the Council, 
injudicious advance and 
disastrous retreat, 560. Reaches Agra, 
660. Defeats Holkar at Deeg, 561 
Monsoon, south-west, 5. North-east, 5 
Montgomery, Mr. (now Sir Robert), ap- 
ted governor of the Punjab, 769. 
is exhibition of local produce and 
manufactures, 776 
Moobariz Khan, governor of Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, sent against Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, 374. Killed in action, 374 
Moobaruk, succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 111. Blinds his brother Oomur, 
111. His government, 111. Defeats 
Hurpal Déo of Déogurh, whom he flays 
alive, 111. His scandalous excesses, 111. 
Murdered, 112 
Moobaruk, Jam, sncceeds to the throne of 
Sinde, but deposed, 157 
Moobaruk Khan, governor of the Punjab, 
abandons his charge to Telmoor, 122 
Moobaruk Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of Joonpoor, 152. His death, 152 
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Moobaruk, Syed, succecds to the his brother Aurungsebe, 335. 
vernment of Dehly, 124. Murdered, Rajah Jey Singh, 335. And his 


124 
Moodajee Bhdslay of Berar, his neutrality 
i fer by Mr. Hastings, 495. Joins 
or Nisam against Tippoo Sooltan, 


Moodeul, fort of, taken by the Rajah of 
anugger, and the garrison put to 

death, 161 

Moodkee, battle of, 670 

Mool Raj, usurps the throne of Guzcrat, 
182, 188. His splendid temples, 133. 

Unites Kulyan with Guzerat, 133 

Moolraj, Sikh Dewan of Mooltan, his 
position, 669. Reduced by the Sikh 
army, 669. Resigns his governorship, 
679. Causes the murder of Mr. Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson, 680. De- 
feated by Lieutenant Edwardes, 680, 
681. Driven into Mooltan, 681. Which 
is besieged and the fort taken, 682. 
Surrenders the fort, 682. Imprisoned, 
and dies, 682 

Mooltan, taken by the Mahomedana, 76. 
Becomes a Mahomedan province, 80. 
Com pelled to bey te ee Ae Mahmood 


of Ghuzny, Lee Mahomed 
Ghory, 90. e rebels de- 
feated, 93, Cod by Altmish, 96. 


uf Khan, 105. A rebellion 
in, subdued, and the viceroy put to 
death, 116. Captured by Peer Maho- 
med, 122. Pillaged by Teimoor, 122. 
Mahomedan dynasty of, 154. Ite his- 
tory, 154. Annexed to Dehly, 155. 
Prince Roostum Mirza made governor 
of, 269. Disturbances in, 355. Occupied 
by the Afghan , Ahmed Shah, 385. 

eld by’ Ahmed Shah Abdally, 451. 

Moolraj driven into, 681. Besieged by 
Lieutenant Edwardes, 681. Its weet 
strength, 681. The fort stormed, and 
the citadel surrendered, 682 

Moona Jan, protégé of the queen-mother 
of Oudh, placed on the throne, but de- 
posed and made prisoner, 636 

Moonjim Khan, general of the Emperor 
Akbnur, finishes the war in Bengal, 265. 
Dies at Gour, 265 

Moorad, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbnur, his birth, 263. Sent b Seas 
father to pursue Mahomed Hi 
Mirza to Kabool, 266. ‘Appointed 
governor of Malwah, 269. And viceroy 
of Guserat, 270. "Marches towards 
Ahmednugger, 270. Which offers terms 
which are accepted, 270. Takes pos- 
session of Berar, 270. Reduces moun- 
tain forts, 271. Marries the daughter 
of Bahadur Khan Farooky of Khandésh, 
271. His death, 271 

Moorad, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, sent to assist Ally Merdan 
Khan in Balkh, 830. Returns without 
leave, and disgraced, 330. Becomes 
viceroy of Guzerat, his character, 335. 
Assumes a royal title, 335. Joined by 


brother Déra, 336. Imprisoned by 


gze : 

Invited to the Deccan from Gusgerat, 
318. Besleges the fort of Ahmednugger, 
314. His assault repulsed by the Queen- 
dowager, Chand Beebee, 314. Nego- 
tiates with her, 314. She cedes Berar, 
re He marches to take possession, 
Moorary Réo, Mahratta chief, confirmed 
as chief of Gooty, 364. Assists Mahomed 
Joins or Madras forces 


tain Little’s operations, 523 
Moors, their jealousy of the 
in India, 217. Intrigue against them, 
te Their ships burnt by Cabral, 
Moorshid Kooly Khan, viceroy of Bengal, 


prosperity of voce under his rule, 
Wersidtaued ct Mahratta 

00 

horse, 382. et at, adjusted 

by Clive, 437. at, 


438 
Moortiz Ally of Vellore, attacked for 


Dost Khan, 
Nawab Snufdur Ally, 400 
Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, 
attacks the Portuguese in Chonule, but 
repulsed with loss, 300. His son be- 
trothed to Khodeija Sooltana of Beeja- 
r, 803. Succeeds to the throne, 308, 
is mother becomes Regent, 308. She 
takes the field against Beejapoor, 309. 
With which she concludes peace, W9. 
Moortuza Nizam Shah marches against 
Berar, and defeats its eral Toofal 
Khan, 309. oe by his minister to 
reduce de poison to 
his minister, S00. Abdicates, 310. 
Confusion of state affairs, 310. Put to 
death by his son, 310 
Moortuza Nizam Shah II., succeeds to 
the throne of Ahmednugger, 316. Sup- 
ported by the minister Mullik Umbar, 
316. Resides at Owsa and Purainda, 
316. Defeated by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, 328. Put to death by his 
minister, 328 
Moostafa Khan, governor of Diu, defeats 
the Portuguese fieet, 281 
Moostufa Khan, his rebellion, 398. His 
defeat and death, 338 
a Nugger ceded to the English, 


Macntatatad. city of, founded, 137 

Moosy Khan holds the fortress of 
Mandoo, but gives it up, 141 

Moraba, wink gee the party of oba, 
ro Seized and deposed by 


Moracin, M,, lett by Bussy in charge of 
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the Northern Circars, 436. Recalled by 
Lally, 436 

Moradabad, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Mornington, Earl of, appointed governor- 
general, 538. Condition of the native 
states at this time, 538. Tippoo’s com- 
bination against the English, 539. Lord 
Mornington's determination to march 
to Seringapatam, 539. Goes to Madras 
640. His letter to Tippoo, 540. Seringa- 

stormed and taken, 542. Created 
uess Wellesley, 542. Refuses his 

share of the prize money, 543. See 
Wellesley, Marquess of 

Morrison, Cornet, confined by the Mah- 
rattas, 589. Found in Wasota by Ge- 
neral Pritzler, and released, 598 

Morrison, General, loses most of his men, 
and recalled, 606 

Moulmein, zene of the city, port, and 
trade of, 608 

Mountain, Brigadier, at Chillianwallah, 


Mozambique discovered by 
Gama, 216 

Mosuffer Jung, grandson of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, has charge of the northern 
_Carnatic, 384. His contest with Nasir 
Jung, 405. Joined by Chunda Sahib, 
and invades the Carnatic, 405. Assisted 
by a French force, 405. Defeats Anwur- 
ood-deen, who isslain, 405. Proclaimed 
Soobahdar of the Deccan, 405, 407. 
Surrenders himeelf to his uncle, 406, 
His reception at Pondicherry, 407. 
Claims he has to satisfy, 407. Marches 
for Hyderabad, 408 

Mosuffer Khan, Viceroy of Guzerat, rebels, 
117. . His origin, 184. Defeats the 
late viceroy in battle, 134. Proclaims 
wee king, 134. His tranquil reign, 


Movaffer Khan, imperialist general, sent 
agains: Holkar, who eludes him, 877. 
a by Bajee Rao, outside Dehly, 


Mozuffer Shah II., ascends the throne of 
Guzerat, 138. Marches to Malwah, 
188. Takes Mandoo, and puts the 
Rajpoot garrison to death, 189, 145. 
His campaign against Chittore, 139. 
_His death, 189, 145. His character 
‘and acts, 139 

Mosuffer Shah III., King of Guzerat, 
submits to the Emperor Akbar, and 
enrolled among his nobility, 264. Un- 
succeasful in his attempts to regain 
his throne, 266. Resides in Kattiawar, 
266, 268. Given up to Mirza Azeez 
Koka, but commits suicide, 269. See 
Hubeeb 

Mudzzim, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aurungsebe, sent to invade the Konkan, 


Vasco de 


249. Fails, 349. Renews the cam- 
peign, and takes Darwar and other 
forte, 849. Makes a convention with 


Golcondah, 350. Which is ignored, 351. 
Dominions left by his father to him, 
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857. Defeats his brother Azim, who is 
slain, 358. Crowned emperor with the | 


title of Bahadur Shah, 359. See Bahé- 
dur Shah 

err tage the rebel Sepoys defeated 
at, 751 

Muir, Colonel, joins Colonel Carnac 
against the Mahrattas, 495. Concludes 
a treaty with Sindia, 495 

Mujahid Shah, succeeds to throne of the 
Deccan, 163. His war with Beejanug- 

r, 163. Prophecy of his death, 163. 

Retires | from Beejanugger, 163. Makes 
peas: veg the Rajah, 164. Assassin- 
ated, 1 

Mekndoom Sahib, his insurrection at 
Séra suppressed by Hyder Ally, 472 

Mulhar Rao, adopted as successor to Jes- 
wunt Rao ’Holkar, 512. See Holkar 

Mulka, men of, attack the British troops, 
774. Village of, captured, 775 

Molkapoor, fort of, occupied by M. Law, 
419. Who fights the enemy in the 
defile of, 419 

Mollik Ahmed, son of the minister 


Nizam-ool-Moolk : his 
independence, 181 

Mullik Ally Moobaruk Moallik Fukhr- 
ood -deen to death, 1 Becomes King 


of Bengal under the title of Alla-ood- 
deen, 150 

Mullik Ashraf obtains thesupreme power 
in Dowlutabad, 208, Besiegea in the 
city by Ahmed "Nizam Shah, and gives 
aah the fort to Ahmed, 208. "His death, 


Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of 
Bitanda, his rebellion, 97, Marries 
Ruzeea, Queen of Dehly, 98. Both put 
to death by her brother, 98 

Mullik Andeel, an Abyssinian chief, 
becomes King of Bengal under the 
title of Feross Poorby, 151. His long 
oc prosperous reign, 151. His death, 

5 

Mullik Bheiry, King oe Ahmednugger, 
attacks Beejapoor, 195 

Mullik Ey&z, Guzerat admiral, defcate a 
Portuguese fleet at Choule, 234 

Mullik Fukhr-ood-deen, becomes King of 
Bengal, 150. Put to death, 150 

Mullik Kafoor, career of, 108. Conducts 
an expedition against Déogurh, 108. 
Takes Dwara Samoodra, aud obtains 
immense booty, 109,110. Receives the 
royal tribute from the Deccan and 
Carnatic, 110. Conspires against his 


master, the as | lll. Blinds the 
Khiliy princes, 111. Put to death, 


Mullik Khoosroo, his origin, 112. Obtains 
immense booty in the Carnatic, 112, 
Conspires against King Moobaruk, who 
is murdered, 112. Seizes the throne of 
Dehly, under the title of Nasir-ood- 
deen, 112. Murders all the late King’s 
family, 112. Defeated by Ghasy Beg 
Toghluk, and put to death, 112 
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Mullik Mokunder, officer of the King of 

. Dehly, his daring exploit, 100 

Mullik Nusseer Farooky, succeeds to the 
throne of Khandésh, 147. Treacher- 
ously takes Aseergurh from Prince 
Asa, 147. Whom he puts to death, 
148. Besieges Talnair, and imprisons 
his brother, 148. His wars with the 
Deccan, 148. His death, 148 

Mullik Rajah Farooky, first Mahomedan 
governor of Khandésh, 146. His ori- 
gin, 146. Becomes independent of 
Dehly, 147. Marries the daughter of 
the Ring of Malwah, 147. Defeated 
Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat, 147. 
Geath, 147, His government, 147 

Mullik Wujoo, governor of Dowlutabad, 
declares his independence, 208. 
placed by his younger brother, 208 

Mullik-oos-Shurk, declares his independ- 
ence at Joonpoor, 121 

Mullik-oot-Toojar defeats Nusseer Khan 
of Khandeeh, 169, Perishes in an am- 
buscade, 171 

Mulloo Adil Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Beejapoor, 206. His conduct, 206. 
Deposed and blinded, 206 

Mulioo Khan, of Becjapoor, protected by 
Garcia de Noronha. at Goa, 282. Who 
refuses to give him up, 282. Obtains 
assistance from the Portuguese, who 
abandon him, 282, 288 

Mundésur, discovery of Thuggee at, 620 

7 alanis a rebel Sepoy force routed at, 
4 

Mungul Pandy, his open mutiny and 
punishment, 719 

Municipal Improvement Act, operation 
of the, 787 

Munro, Major (afterwards Sir) Hector, 
takes command of the English army, 
460. Suppressesa mutiny of the native 
troops, 460. Defeats the Nawab of 
Bengal at Buxar, 460. Demands his 
surrender, 461. Invests Chunargurh 
461. Appointed commander-in-chief 
of Madras, 497, Lays siege to Pondi- 
cherry, 497. Advances to Conjeveram, 
500. Sends assistance to Colonel Bail- 
lie, 500. His behaviour, 500. Retreats 
and loses the Western Carmmatic, 500, 
Besieges and takes Negapatam, 502 

Munro, Colonel (now Sir Thomas), chases 
the Péshwah northwards, 590. Raises 
a levy of natives, and reduces several 
strong forts, 598. Route the Pésh- 
wah's infantry at Sholapoor, 598. His 
land settlements in Maras, 612. 
Created a K.C.B., and returns to India 
as President of Madras, 614, His 
popularity, 614. His 615 

Murdén, mutiny of the 55th Native In- 
fantry at, 723, Who are followed and 
punished, 723 

Muring Phuring, Burmese commander, 
rare and beheaded by his master, 

i] 
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Murray, Colonel, his force in Guverat, 
555. Advances upon Indoor, 560 

Musaocod, son of Sooltan Mahmood, de- 
mands the Persian provinces from his 
brother, 86. Dethrones his brother, 
whom he blinds, 86. At war with the 
Seljuk Tartars, 86. Invades India, 86. 
Defeated by the Seljuks, 87. Put to 
death, 87. His character, 87 

Musaood IT., succeeds Médood at Ghusny, 


88. Deposed, 88 

Musaood III., succeeds Abdool Rasheed 
of Ghusny, 88. His code, 88 Makes 
Lahore his capital, 88. Deposed by 
Arslan 


» 88 

Musaocod Khan, an Abyssinian, becomes 
regent of Beejapoor, 346. His treaty 
with Sivajee, 847 

Muscat taken by the Portuguese, 222 

Mushoer-ool-Moolk, minister of Hyder- 
abad, his boast, 532. A hostage in 
the hands of the Mahrattas, 633. Be- 
comes Mecr Allum, 539. Agrees to dis- 
band the French forces at Hyderabad, 

0 


54 
Mutilation of criminals, abolished by Fe- 
rose Toghluk, 796 
Mutiny of European soldiers in 1765, 464. 
Checked the native regimenta, 464. Of 
the officers of the Bengal army, 5338. 
Rettlement of their claims, 534. At 
Vellore, =n oni hide ta officers at 
Madras, 572. t Sepoy regiments 
at Barrackpoor, 606. Of troops 
area 662. Of the Sepoys in 1857, 
1 
Muttra, temples of, plundered by Mah- 
mood of Ghuzny, 88. Again plundered 
and the citizens Ma- 
tiny of the Sepoys at, 725 
Mynpooree, mutiny of Sepoys at, 724. 
o are defeated at, 747 
Mysore, 4. Troops of, join the French, 
410, 411. Invaded by the Péshwah, 
415. The territory divided, and the 
ancient kingdom of, restored to its 
rajeh, 544. Invaded by the Péshwah, 
446. History of, 453. Its political 
condition in 1761, 453. Rise and pro- 
grease of Hyder Ally, 454. At war with 
the Mahrat 467. Attacked by 
them, 467. Overrun by the M 
who defeat Hyder Ally, and compel him 
to surrender territory, 474, 475. Second 
war with, 500. Treaty of the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas for the partition 
of, 519. General Medows’ campaign 
against, 522. Lord Cornwallis's cam- 
paigns, 528, 524. Conclusion of the 
war, 525. Preparations for another 
war, 540. Management of the affairs 
of, assumed by the government of India, 
626. Profligacy and extravagance cf 
the Rajah of, 626. Insurrection of his 
people, 627. Pensioned, 627. Sir Mark 
Cubbon'’s benevolent Administration 


of, 627. Irrigation works in, 784 
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NADIR SHAH, King of Persia, takes 
Kandahar and Kabool, 379. Invades 
India, 379. Defeats the iniperial troops, 
and marches with the emperor to Dehly, 
880, Orders a massacre and plunder of 
the city, 330. Presents the emperor with 
his crown, and seats him on his throne, 
380. His treatment of Saadut Khan, 
tt Leaves Dehly, 381. His death, 


Naga, or serpent, Womnaine dynasty of 
4 


Nagas, tribe of, 36 
Nagavy, city of, 69 
ary Pay Hindoo temples of, destroyed, 


Nagpoor, Rajah of, attacked by Ameer 
Khan, 570. Treaty concluded by Lord 
Hastings with the, 585 
iar a the idiot Rajah of, strangled, 
Correspondence of the minister 
eit the Péshwah, 590. Visited by 
Cheetoo, the Pindharee chief, 590. 
Attack on the British troops by Appa 
Sahib, 591. Who surrenders, 591. His 
army defeated on the spot,691. British 
tration of, 591. An adopted 
successor proclaimed Rajah of, 597. 
The Raj ah of, attains his majority, 
Se A Jenkins’ s management of his 
his minority,612. An- 
ccc . the British dominions, 700. 
Native discussion on the subject, 701. 
Objectionable means used to carry out 
the measure, 702. Partial mutiny of 
Madras troops at, 750. Industrial ex- 
hibition at, 778 
N ae te ena sa ati gpii by the 
Aaprecing ort of, retaken by 
the Hindoos, 


Nahapana, eine of Kashmere, founds 
the Sah dynasty, 55, 60. His cave 
temple at Karnee, 61 
&mdar Khan, Kureem Khan’s lieutenant, 
surrenders and provided for, 594 

Nana Furnawees, Mahratta minister at 
Poona, 489. His counsels, 491. 
comes prime minister, 491. His pro- 
posal to the British, 493. Sends forces 

t General Goddard's rear, 494. 
8 the treaty of Salbye. 496. His 
negotiations with Hyder Ally, 499. 
His jealousy of Sindia, 509, 518. His 
demands against Tippoo, 518. Meets 
the Nizam at Yatgeer, 519. Applies to 
the English for assistance, 519. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Nizam, 519. 
And with Lord Cornwallis. 522. Sets 
up Holkar as a check to Sindia, 529. 
Holkar defeated, 530. Nana calls up 
Puréshram Bhow, 530. Presses his 
claims, 531. Suicide of his master 
Mahdoo Rao, 533. Opposes, but sub- 
sequently reconciled to, Bajee, 533. 
Prevails on the late Péshwah's widow 
to adopt Chimnajee Appa, 535. Who 
is invested as Péshwah, 535. Retires 
into the Konkan in alarm, 585. His 
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policy, 585. Seised by Sindia, and im- 
e risoned, 536, 537. Released, 538. 

isited by Bajee Réo, who swears to 
pede ae aaa His death and 


character, 54 
Nana Sahib " Dhdedoo Punt), adopted by 
the ex-Péshwah, 698, Whose property 
he inherits, 698. Refused the continu- 
ance of the Péshwah’s pension, 698. 
The town and territory of Bithoor cone 
ferred on him, 698. His plots and 
emissaries, eal His agent in London, 
717. His oe station to 
station, 122, urances of sym- 
pathy and Seat to the Europeans 
at Cawnpoor, 726. Follows the muti- 
and them back, 726. His 
purpose, 728. His treachery and mas- 
sacre of the Europeans, 728. Joins his 
brother, and outfianks General Wind- 
ham, 746. Joins the rebel leaders at 
Bareilly, 758. Proclaimed Péshwah, 
758. Driven into Nipal, 766. Where 
he dies in the jungles, 766 
Nanda dynasty of Maghada, 49 
— » King of Maghada, put to death, 


Nanda Rai of Kalinga, submits to Sool- 
tan Mahmood of Ghuzny, 83 

Ndo Nibal Singh, snoceeds his father in 
the Punjab, 667. Killed, 668 

Napier, Sir Charles, appointed to the 
supreme control in Sinde, 660. His 
ignorance of the people, 660. Compels 
the Ameers to sign a new treaty, 660. 


And again 
at Dubba, 662. Conquers the Beléchees 
and other tribes, 676. Sent to India as 
commander-in-chief, 690. His foregone 
conclusions, 690, 691. Refused per- 
mission to act independently of the 
governor-general in Council, 691. Re- 
signs and returns to England, 691 

Napier, Brigadier Robert, defeats the 

rebel Sepoys at Jourah Alipoor, 758 
bs aera tech sends an embassy to 
Persia, 

Narendrdditya, King of Kashmere, builds 
part of the temple at Amravuti, 59 

Narnalla, fort of, 185. Reduced by 
Prince Moorfd, 271. Taken by Rugho- 
jee Bhdslay, 413 

Narrain, battles of, 91, 92 

Narrain Rao invested as Péshwah, 487. 
Killed in a mutiny, 487 

Narrain Singh, Rao, Rajah of Benares, 
maintains order there, 735 

Narrain Singh, Rajah Déo, of Benares, 
ia a member of the Council, 

Narsinha Rajah, of Beejanugger, 191. 
His death, 191 

Narupati dynasty, dominions of the, 78 

Nasir Jung, second son of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, his suspicions conduct, 881. 
Attacked by Bajee Rado, but gains no 
advantage, 381, Takes up arms against 
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his father, 383, 384. Taken prisoner 
to his father, B84 

Nasir Jung, his contest with Moznffer 
Jung, 405. Takes Arcot, 406. Breaks 
up the French alliance, 406. Negotiates 
with Dupleix, whose demands are ac- 
cepted, 406, 407. Attacked by Dupleix 
and shot, 407 

Nasir Shah Poorby, succeeds to the 
throne of Bengal, 151. His death, 151 

Nasir-ood-deen, King of Dehly. 
Mullik Khoosroo 


Nasir-ood-deen Gholdm, a slave, 
the throne of Bengal], but de 
Nasir-ood-deen Khiljy, im ns 
younger brother, and ascends the 
throne of Malwah, 144. His expedition 
to Chittore, 144. His death, 144 
Nasir-ood-deen Kubdcha, becomes inde- 
pendent in Sinde, 95, 96. Subdues 
the Sooméras of Sinde, and declares 
himself king, 156. Defeats the King of 
Kharizsm,156. Conquers Sirhind, 156. 
Fails to take Lahore, 156. Defeated 
by Jelal-ood-deen, son of the King of 
Kharizm, 156. Drowned, 157 
Nasir-ood-deen Mahmoor, becomes King 
of Dehbly, 98. His habits and character, 
99. His beneficent government, 99. Sub- 
dunes the Rajah of Nurwur, 99. And 


the rebel Rajpoots, 99. His death, 99 
Nasir-ood-deen T ascends the 
throne of Dehly, 120. His character, 
120. Compell ‘to fiy, 120. Recalled, 


121. Attacked by his rival Aboo Bukr, 
121. Who drives him out of Dehly, 
Again seated on the throne, 121. 

plunder the 


of all English officers em ployed in his 
territories, 616. Condition of his do- 
minions, 630. Reform of his contingent, 
630. Remonstrance of the Court of 
Directors with him, 630. Condition of 
his dominions, 695. Appoints Surdj- 
ool-Moolk as minister, 696. But re- 
moves him from office, 696. Appoints 
others, 696. Services of his contingent 
during the waged mutiny, 743. Partial 
mutiny of the Hyderabad contingent, 
760. Loyal conduct of him and his 
minister, 760. Decorated with the star 
.of India, 771. Provinces restored to 
him, 771 

i Boodhist excavations at, made, 


Natal, discovered by De Gama, 216 

Natives of India, the public service 
opened to, 629. Eligible for some 
_ judicial offices, 769 

Naval brigade, their services at K4jwah, 
744, And at Cawnpoor, 747 

a , defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 


Nasook, Esiee. o eecen on: ee rons ot 
. Kashmere, 13 
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Nearchus, his voyage, 47 

Needlework among Indian girls, 15 

Neemuch, ab paaer of the Sepoys at, 724. 
Attacked by the rebels, 748. Relieved 
by Brigadier Stuart, 748 

Negapatam, naval action off, 400. Be- 
tae and taken by Sir Hector Munro, 


po 
throne of Ahmednugger, 313. Joins 
Chand Beebee in the fort, 313. Resists 
the queen, and revolta, 315. Attempts 
to oppose the Moghuls, but escapes to 
Joonair, 315 

Neilgherry mountains, 8 

Neill, Colonel James, goes to Benares, 
with the Ist Madras Fusileers, 734. - 
Joined by Havelock at 735. 
Puta the Sikhs out of the fort, 735. 
Left in command at Cawnpoor. 737. 
His acte there, 787. Killed by a chance 
shot, 739 

Nerbudda river, 8 

Newspaper, the first native, published in 

Sickness. Capea his proceedings in 

olson, ’ 

Bengal, 893 

Nicholson, Colonel, follows the Sepoy 
mutineers from Murdan, and punishes 
them, 723. Disarms the mutinoos 
Bepoys at Umriteir, 730. Punishes 
them at Sealkote, 7/0, 732. Joins the 
commander-in-chief before Dehly, 732. 
Defeats a force at Nujufgarh, 732. 
Leads an assaulting column at the. 
awn gate of Dehly, 740. Killed, 


Nicolls, Sir Jasper, commander-in- 
pre , ordered to evacuate Afghanistan, 


Nikoslér, younger son of Prince Akbar, 
rebellion in his favour, 368 

Nisam, the. See Nizam Ally; Salabut 
Jung ; Sikunder Jéh 

Nisam Ally usurps his brother Salabut 
Jung’s authority, 435. Gives up the 


Salabut Jung, 445. His artillery officer 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 445. Repuises 
Janoojee Bhéelay, 445. Takes Aurnn- 
bad, and marches to Hyderabad. 445. 
Bscoases minister, and the contest set- 
tled, 446. Marches with his brother 
against the Péshwab, 446. 
447. Makes peace, 447. Joins his bro- 
ther Salabut Jung against the Mab- 
rattas, 464. Dethrones and puts his 
brother to Geath, 464. Defeated by the 
Mahrattas, 467. Whom he joins, and 
attacks Berar, 467. Makes a treaty 
with the English the Nor- 
thern Circars, 468. Joins the English, 
and captures Bangalore and reduces 
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Poligars, 468. His intrigues, 468: Joins 
They Ally padi eee the adr 468. 
onel Smith, , 469. 

But Ei Mate poet 469. Nectats with 
Smith, 469. Avowedly negotiates with 
Madras, 469. Movement of Bengal 
troops into his dominions, 469. Forced 
to return to Beeder, and cede more 
territory to the Mahrattas, 487. His 
reputed alliance with Hyder Ally and 
with the Mahrattas, 494. Effect of Sir 
Thomas Rambold’s treaty with Basalut 
Jung on the Nizam, 499. His eee: 
lity secured by Mr. Hastings, 503. 
Joins the Mahrattas against Tippoo 
Sooltan, 519. Surrenders the Guntoor 
. Sircar, 521, Sends an embassy to 
Tippoo, 521. Joins the English against 
Tippoo, 622. His rig spres conduct, 
525. Operations of his troope, 523. 
Their uselessness, 523. His disputes 
with the Mahrattas, 530. Refusal of 
his application by Sir John Shore, 530. 
Rejects the Mahratta claims, and goes 
to war, 531. Defeated at Kurdlah, 831. 


English 
Rebellion of his son, Ally Jah, 533. 
Who poisons pa 532. Concludes 
the treaty of Mhar, 536. Proposal of 
the Péshwah to attack him, 587. Con- 
cludes a new treaty with the English, 
545. Advantages gained by him, 545. 
His death, 559 

Nizam Khan, elected king, SeeSikunder 
Nizam Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
throne of the Deccan, 172. Care be- 
stowed on him by his mother, 172. His 
kingdom invaded by the Hindoos of 
Wourungul, 173. And by the Sooltan 
of Malwah, 173. Who is compelled to 
retreat, 173. Nizam Shah’s sudden 


death, 174 

Wizam Shahy dyn of Ahmednugger, 
207-311, 306-316. End of the, 829 

Nizam-ood-deen, visier of the King of 
Dehly, 101. Encourages the King in 


debauc , er Pagar 101 
1 , King of finde, 
Nizam-ood-deen N J&ém, succeeds to 


the throne of Sinde, 158. Invasions of 
the Toorkomans of Kandahar, 158, His 
death, 158 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, a noble of the Deccan, 
puts Khwajah Jehan Toork to death, 
174. A and takes Kébria, 174, 
194. Killed, 194 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof Jab, Chin-Khilich 
Khan rewarded with the title of, 363, 
365. Made viceroy of the Deccan, 365. 
Favours the Ree va in the 


affairs, 
vince, 370, Takes Asescergurbh and 
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Boorhanpoor, and defeats the imperial 
forces, 370. Joined by other imperial- 
ist commanders, 371. The Emperor 
and Hoosein Ally march against him, 
871. Congratulates the emperor on his 
success, 872. Becomes vizier, 372. 
Arrives at Dehly, and finds intrigues 
against him, 372. Appointed to the 
viceroyalty of Guserat, 373. Marches 
there, 372. Overcomes Hyder Kooly 
Khan, 378. Returns to , 378. 
Effects of his return, 873. Resigns 
office as vizier and proceeds to the 
Deccan, as lieutenant of the paalgate 
378. Plot formed him 
Dehly, 374. Moobarizs Khan Sena 
him, 374. Who is killed in action, 374. 
Marches southwards and takes Gol- 
condah and Hyderabad, 874. Deprived 
of his viceroyalty of Guzerat and Mal- 
wah, 874. His successful intrigues 
against the Mahbrattas, 375. Comes to 
an agreement with the Péshwah, 3876. 
Negotiates with the emperor, and takes 
command of the army, 378. Meets the 
Mahrattas at Bhopal, 378. 

379. Makes the convention of berénj, 
379. Returns to Dehly, 381. Leaves 
his son in charge, and goes to the Dec- 
can, 381. Suspicious condact of his 
second son, 381. Supports the Pésh- 
wah's claims at court, 383. Rebellion 
of his second son, Nasir Jung, in the 
Deccan, 3838. Which he suppresses, 
and arranges the affairs of the Carnatic, 
884. Declines the offer of vizier to the 
Emperor Ahmed Shah, 386. His great 
age, 886. Appoints Anwur Sahib Na- 
wab of the Carnatic, 400. His death, 


886, 405 
Nizam-ool-Moolkk B » chief of the 
rir eis Ciwsl is plot against 
waja Mabmood Gawan, 
176. Whose death he 177. 
Becomes prime minister, 180. His 
origin and career, 180,181. Meditates 
ce,181. Put to death, 181,207 
Noor Jehan, her origin, 321. Married to 
the Emperor Jehangeer, 821, Honours 
paid to her, 821. Her decorous and 
magnificent court, 821. Death of her 
father, 328. Her intrignes, 323. Her 
jealousy of Mohubut Khan, 824. At- 
tacks Mohubut Khan's camp, and en- 
deavours to rescue the emperor, 324, 
Her danger, 325, Fails, and voluntarily 


Lined him, 825, Her succeasful plot to 
him, 825. Sends Mohubut 
chee Prince Shah Jehan, 325. 


Retires into privacy, 326. Her subse- 
ogbluk attempts to ob- 
tain the throne of Dehly, 121. Expelled 


in India, protects the Prince Abdoolla, 
or Mulloo _— 282. Refuses to give 
him up, 282 
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North, Lord, his transactions with the 
Company, 479 

North-west passage to India, early en- 
deavours to find a, 284 

North-west provinces, land settlement of 
the, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Robert Mertins Bird, 627,628. Esta- 
blished as a fourth presidency, and Sir 
a Metcalfe appointed first gover- 
nor, 

Norton, Captain, his detachment driven 
in by the Burmese, 605 

Khelft, 646. 


ott, General, 
Unable to advance on Kabool, 
Defeats the insurgents at Kandahar, 
651. The Ear! of Ellenborough's dis- 
patch to him, 656. Leaves Kandahar, 
656. His march, 657, Defeate Shumsh- 
ood-deen, and blows up the fortifica- 
tions of Ghuzny, 658. Brings away 
the gates of Somnath, 658 
Nowgong, mutiny of Sepoya at, 725 
Nueva, Juan de, his expedition to India, 
218, Trades with Cannanore, 216. 
Defeats the ficet of the Zamorin of 
Calicut, 216. Returns home, 218 
Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, appointed to com- 
sare the imperial army, 422. Super- 
pi, Hae vizier, 422. Protects the 
Prince yal of Dehly, 438. Besieged 
in Dehly, but escapes, 447. Drives 
Govind Punt across the 448. 
Defeats Duttajee Sindia, . His 
independence, 451. His territory and 
capital city, 451. Induces the Mahrat- 
tas to raise the siege of Dehly, 476. 
Defeated by the Mahrattas, 477 
Nujeeb Khan, Rohilla chief, plundered by 
the Mahrattas, 477 


Nujm-ood-Dowlah, second son of Meer 
Jaffier, becomes Nawab of Bengal, 461. 
Hands over the military defence of 

to the Company, 462, 463. His 
death, 464 

Nujuf Khan, resumes ee as minister at 
Dehly, 508. Expels the ns of 
the successes 


508. 
Sitar Jate, 608. His death, 508 
No were h, defeat of the Sepoy mutincers 
at, 
Nuldroog, battle near, 196. The fortifi- 
cations of, renewed by King Ally Adil 
298. Ced 


Nundidroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 


Mandkoonier: his charges against Mr. 
Hastings, 485. Found guilty of forgery, 
and executed, 486 

Nunjer4j, regent of Mysore, assists Ma- 
homed Ally, 408. His claims abandoned, 
415. His dominions invaded by the 
Péshwah, 415. Compromises the de- 
mands of the Péshwah, 446 

Nurgoond, Rajah of, murders Mr. Man- 
son, 761. The fort of, captured and 
dismantled, 761 
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Narsing Déo, Rajah of Bundelkhund, his 
insurrection, 326 

Nursing Rai, Rajah of Kéhria, makes an 
incursion into Berar, 166. Defeated by 
King Feroze Shah of the Deocan, 166, 
16 

Nursinga, Rajah of, reduced by Sooltan 
Mahomed Shah II. of the Deccan, 175 

Nursinga, or Nursing, Rai, his country 
conquered by the Mahomedans, 211 

Nuseeb, son of Alla-ood-deen Poorby, 
succeeds to the throne of Bengal, 152 

Nusseer Khan, King of Khandesh, makes 
snd against the Deccan, 169. Defeated, 

6 

Nusseer Khan, elevated to the throne of 

Guserat, 291. But deposed in favour of 


Nuzsur Mahomed, Balkh transferred by 
the emperor to, 330 


CHTERLONY, Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir David), his gallant de- 

fence of Dehly, 561. Advances to the 
banks of the Sutlej, and declares Sirhind 
under the protection of the British 
government, 568. His position in the 
Goorkha war, 577, Obtains only par- 
tial success, 578, Ardour of his troops, 
879. Opens the second campaign, 5:9. 
Marches on Khatmandoo, and compels 
the Ghoorkas to execute a treaty, 
680. Thanked and voted a pension, 580. 
Commands the reserve near , $86. 
Obtains the Patan artillery ogi 
bloodshed, 594. His preparations 
attack Bhurtpoor, 609. Ondered by the 
governor-general to recall his troops 
and proclamation, 609. Resigns, and 
dies of a broken heart, 609 

O'Hanlon, Captain Pringle, at the battle 
of Feroze Shéher, 671 

Omar, the Caliph, founds Bussora, 75 

Omichund, the banker, conducta the ne- 
gotiations for peace between the Nawab 
and the English, 426. Becomes prime 
adviser to the Nawab, 428. His part 
in a conspiracy against the Nawab, 
431. <A false treaty made with him, 
431. Dies an idiot, 432 

see fort of,taken by Mahomed Ghoory, 


Osdaser: treaty of, 466 
asi ne Rana of, his provinces restored, 


boar Singh, Rana, loses Chittore, 263 

Oodypoor, successful campaign of the 
imperial forces in, 821. Submission of 
the Rana, who is created a noble of the 
ony: 821. One of the Rajpoot states, 

Oojeyn, city of, taken by cari and 
the Hindoo idols destroyed, 96. The 
capital of Malwah under the Hindoo 
rajahs, 189. The seat of learning and 
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science, 140. Defeat of Rajah Jey 
Singh near, 835 
Oolpur ceded to the English, 488 
Oomajee Nafk, his insurrection, 616. 
Arrested and punished, 616 
Oomdnut-ool-Oomrah, Nawab of the Car- 
natic, his traitorous correspondence 
war Tippoo Sooltan, 548. His death, 


-Oomur, fourth son of Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, 
succeeds as King of Dehly, 111. Deposed 
and blinded, 111 

Ooraons, aboriginal tribe of, 36, 87 

Oorchan, battle of, 296, 806 

Oos-Shurk, Sooltan of Joonpoor, founds 
the Soaky dynasty, 152. See Jehan, 


Kwaj 
eo Poorby, King of Bengal, 
5 . 


Ooscotta ceded to the Mahratta, 475 
Oossoor, defeat of Colonel Wood by Hyder 


Joonpoor, 153. Again invaded 
Hoosein Shah, and forced to pay tri- 
bute, 154. Invaded by Mahomed Shah 
II. of the Deccan, 175. Retained by 
Dawood Khan, 265. But reverts subse- 
uently to the Emperor Akbur, 265. 
Geded by Aliverdy Khan to the Mah- 
898. The great famine in, in 
1866, 779. Scheme for the irrigation 
of, 780, 788. Lord Napier’s measures 

for the relief of the people, 708 

Ormus taken by the oa aes 222. 


14 
Orr, Captain, reacne of his widow, 752 
Cepornes Lieut., restores order in Rewah, 
5 
O’Shaughnessy, Dr. (now Sir William), 
establishes electric telegraph communi- 
cation in India, 699 
Ostend India Company, formation and 
withdrawal of the, 398 
Othman Ghoory, Prince, of Malwah, set 
aan by the visiete ie 68, Shujah 
hb, Chaluikya dynasty of, 68. ujah- 
ood-Dowlah becomes viceroy of, 421. 
Attempts of the vizier to assert the 
imperial authority over it, 421. Its 
independence, 451. Treaties with, ab- 
rogated by the Council of Calcutta, 
' 485. Officers of, settled by Lord Corn- 
wallis, 520. State of, in 1797. 634. Affairs 
of, adjusted by Marquess Wellesley, 549. 
Visited by Lord Amherst, 611. Mr. 
Maddock’s account of the condition of, 
fn 1831, 622. Its continued misgovern- 
ment, 622. Question of the succession 
to the throne of, 635. Various claime, 
635. Nasir-ood-Dowlah finally en- 
throned, 683. Condition of the king- 
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Repeated warnings given him, 705, 
Official minutes on the question, 706. 
Opinions of the governor-general, Sir 
John Low, and Colonel Sleeman, 706. 
Opinion in England, 707. Annexed 
by proclamation to British India, 707. 
Mistakes of the government in, 722. 
Disaffection in, 722. Mutiny of native 
regiments in, 722. Events of the 
Sepoy mutiny in, 726. Lord Canning’s 
bite peice ag respecting, 762. The Ta- 
ookdars of, 762. Sir James Outram’s 
remonstrance against the proclamation, 
763. Irrigation works in, 783. Act 
relating to the rights of cultivators in, 
787, 788 


Ouseley, Sir Gore, sent by England as 


permanent envoy to Persta, 569 


Outram, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 


James), his success in reclamation 
of the Bheels, 615. Pursues Dost Ma- 
homed into the mountains, 644. His 
report respecting some of the chiefs of 
Sinde, 660. Meets them at Hyderabad, 
661. Refuses his share of Sinde prize 
money, 661. His commentary on ‘ The 
Conqnest of Sinde,’ 677. Assumes the 
command of the army sent against 
Persia, 713. Defeats the Persians at 
Burrasjoon, 718. Attacks Mohamrah, 
714. Peace concluded, 714. Joins 
Havelock, and marches to Lukhnow, 
738. Which is relieved, 738. As- 
sumes the command in Lukhnow, 
744. His operations against the rebels 
outside the city, 747, 749. Attacked 
by the enemy in force, but defeats them, 
750. Clears the defences north of the 
city, 751. Carries the iron bridge and 
the Moosee Bagh, 752. His remon- 
strance against Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation ting Oudh, 763. Which 
is disarmed, 763. Number of arms col- 
lected, 763. His death, 769 


ae Meer Cassim defeated at, 


Owsah, fort of, 185 
Oxenden, Mr., present at Sivajee’s en- 


thronement, 345. Sent as ambassador 
to Sivajee, with whom he makes a 
treaty, 391 


PACHE CO, Duarte, left to defend 


Cochin, 220. Defeats the Zamorin’s 
forces, 220, 221 


Padshah Beebee, daughter of Ally Adil 


Shah II. of Beejapoor, 344. Dispute 
regarding her, 346. Her noble con- 
duct, 346 


Pal4 dynasty of Bengal, 52 
‘ Palgautchery, reduced by Colonel Fuller- 


ton, 506. Surrenders to General Me- 
dows, 523 


Pali language first cultivated, 50 


dom, 705. Character of the king, 705. | Paliars, aboriginal race of, 87 
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Palibothra, ancient city of, 49 

Palmer, Measrs. William, and Co., esta- 
plished as bankers, 601. Lend sixty 
lacs to the Nizam’s minister, 601. 
Their house suppressed, 602. Causes 
of their insolvency, 603. Discussions 
in Parliament and in the Court of 
Proprietors respecting their affairs, 624 

arog ce. surrenders Ghuzny to 


Afghans, 651 
Pam Naik of Wakingérah, rebels, 352. 
Efforta to reduce him, 852, 355. The 
defile of Wakingérah taken by storm, 
$66, But the Naik retires to Concaoce 
or Shorapoor, 356, Assisted by Dun- 


856 

Rai, becomes Rajah of 
Beejan , 190. His war with the 
Bahmuny kingdom, 190, Makes peace 

with the Moslems, 191. His Geath, 191 

Pandoo Nuddee, defeat of the rebel 

ys at, 736 

Pan dynasty, 66. Account of the, 67 

Paniput, battles of, 127, 231, 256, 449 

Pantheon, the Hindoo, 31 

Paradis, M., attacks Fort St, David, but 


fails, 402 

Patans, their origin, 569. Their restless- 
ness and fierceness, 569. Their pre- 
coe ry movements under Ameer Khan, 
56 


Patna, rebellion in, put down, 487. Be- 
sieged by the Prince Royal and his 
allies, 438. But abandoned by them, 
439. The Emperor Shah Allum driven 
from before, 456. He returns and 
Desieges it, 456. But is completely 
defeated, 456. Massacre of English 
reals at, 459. Seized by Mr. Ellis, 
45 


Pétun, battle near, 529 

Pawfngurh captured by the British, 556 

Peach, Colonel, subdues the Northern 
Circars, and invades the Nizam’s do- 
mini 469 

P , Mr. (now Sir Barnes), brings 
forward Mr. Macaulay’s penal code, 712 

Peacock-throne of Dehly carried off by 
the Persians, 380 

ary Captain, at the storming of Ghuzny, 


Peel, Captain Sir William, gains a victory 
over the rebel Sepoys at Kajwah, but 
killed, 744, 752 

Peelajee Gaikwar, obtains he grant of 
chouth of Guszerat, 875. Assassinated, 
876 

Peer Mahomed, grandson of Teimoor, 
aoe India, 122. Captures Mooltan, 
12: 

Pegu, Major Hill's defence of, 698, An- 
nexed to British India, 694 

Penaar river, 8 

Penal code, commenced by Mr. Macaulay, 
712. Tried in some localities, 712 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, success and i 
of the, 621 
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Penkéndah, the Beejanugger dynosty 
settles for a time at, 300. Joins Ah- 
mednugger against Beejapoor, 304. 
War between the Rajah of, and Gol- 
condah, 318 

Penny, Brigadier, at Chillianwallah, 685 

Periplus, mention of the Pandyan dy- 
nasty in the, 66 

Perron, M., at the battle of Khurdlah, 
531. Commands Sindia’s forces, 556. 


Resigns, 556 

Persia, trade of the English with, esta- 
blished, 388. East India Company's 
posseasions in, 395. Embassy to, sent 
by Lord Wellesley, 549. Missions sent 
by Lord Minto to, 569. Sir Gore 
Ouseley appointed permanent envoy, 
569. War declared by Great Britain 
against, 713. Events of the war, 713, 
714. rirry permineagt 714 

Persian Gulf, piracy in the, suppressed 
by the British, 570 . 

Persians invade and take Kandahar, 323. 
Their intrigues in Afghanistan, 639. 
Besiege Herat, but the siege raised, 
689. Their intrigues with Kamran of 
Tierat, 644 

Pertab Rao Goosur, Sivajee’s general, 
defeata the im forces in the 
Deccan, 841, Plunders the country of 

844 


Beejapoor, 344. Killed, 

Pertdb Singh murdered, 668 

Pertabgurh fortified by Sivajee, 333. 
Nig destroys a Beejapoor army near, 


Peshawur taken by Subooktugeen, 78. 
Defeat of the united Hindoo forces at, 
82, Invaded by Mahomed Ghoory, 91. 
Occupied by Runjeet Singh, 637. Who 
is defeated by the Afghans, 637. Mutiny 
of the Sikh contingent at, 651. Pro- 
posal of Chutter Singh to deliver up 
the city to the Afghans, 683. The 

mutineers at, disarmed, 723. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys at, 780. Pursued, 
and destroyed, 731 

Peshéra Singh, adopted son of Ranjeet’ 
Singh, rebels, 669. Taken and put to 
death, 669 

Péshwah, or chief minister of state of the 
Mahrattas, 366. His possessions, 452. 
In of the office of, 585, 586. 
Duration of the authority of the, 691. 
See Amrut; Bajee; Ballajee; Mahdoo 
Narrain ; Rughonath Rao 

Petrus, an Armenian, in Meer Cassim’s 
service, 460 

Fullocss Sepoy outbreak prevented at, 


Picton, Colonel, commands H.M. 12th 
ent at Travancore, 571 

Pigott, Lord (formerly Mr.), sent out as 

president of the Council of Madras, 

Arranges Tanjore cage 497. 
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them, 574. Desolation and misery 
caused by their depr-dations, 574. En- 
gaged by the Peshwah against the 
British, 579. Their proceedings in 
1815, 583. Their cruelties and rapid 
movements, 584, 585. Their third irrap- 
vane 585. End of their career, 593, 
594 

Piply, English factory founded at, 388 

Piracy on the western coast of India, 
operations to suppress, 416,417. Sup- 

- preasion of, in India and the Persian 
Gulf, 570 

Pitt, Mr., his India Bill, 516 

Plassy, battle of, 429, 430 

Pliny, his list of Indian kings, 41 

Pococke, Admiral, defeats the French fleet 
on the Coromandel coast, 441. And 
again off Trincomalee, 442 

Police administration, inefficiency and 
oppression of the, in Lord Minto’s time, 


Poligars rednced by Nizam Ally, 468 

‘Pollock, General, forces the Khyber 
pass, 654. And relieves Jellalabad, 
654. Opposes the policy of the gover- 
nor-general, 656. Marches on Kabool, 
656. His skilful operations, 657. De- 

. feate Akbur Khan at Tézeen, 657. 
Occupies Kabool, 657 

Polwhele , Brigadier, iat the Sepoy 
mutineers at Agra, 782 

Pondicherry, French settlement formed 
at, 394. Besieged by the English, but 
fails, 403. Treaty of, 411. The only 
possession remaining to the French, 


the possession of the fort, 444. The 
fortifications razed to the ground, 445. 
_ Besieged: and taken by Sir Hector 
_ Munro, and the fortifications destroyed, 
497. rt ace to ‘Colonel Braith- 


_ waite, 528 

Poniany, the Portuguese received by the 
Zamorin at,216. Cannonaded by Ca- 
bral, 218 

Poona, defeat of the Mahratta army at, 
413. Plundered and partly burnt, 466. 
Events at, in 1798, 535, 536. Riot and 
alaughter in the city, 587. Reported 
threat of Amrut Rao to burn the city, 
554. Surrounded by British troops, 583. 

Threatening position of the Péshwah’s 

troops at the Dusséra festival, 588. 
Abandoned by the Péshwah, who flies 
to Sattara, 589. Occupied by the ade 
tish, 589. Placed under the governmen: 

H. D. Robertaon, 598, Dis. 


oorby dynasty, 150-152 
ee Financial Minister of Mysore, 


Pomaatine treaty of, concluded, 490 
Popbam, Captain (afterwaxds Colonel), 
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his gallant diversion against the Mah- 
rattas, 494. Takes Bidgeghur, and 
oe fifty lacs as prize money, 


Population of India, 8. How divided, 8. 
Estimated, 9 


mated, 

Population of India at the time of the 
death of the Emperor Akbar, 280. Of 
British India in 1869, 798 

Port Canning Company of Calcutta, 
abortive scheme of the, 779 

Portuguese, first mention of, in Guszerat 
history, 138. Their naval action with 
the King of Guzerat, 138. Take and 
retake Goa, 198, 199. Their enter 
216. Prince Henry's explorations, 215. 
Efforts of King John IJ., 215. Diego 
Cam, 215. Bartholomew Dias, 215. 
Vasco de Gama, 216, 216, 219. Intrigues 
of the Moors against him, 217. Cabral’s 
visit to Calicut and Cochin, 218. Juan 
de Nneva’s expedition, 218. Determina- 
tion of the king to send larger expedi- 
tions to India, 218. And destroy the 
Mahomedan trade altogether, 219. De 
Gama’s second expedition, 219. Quar- 
rels with the Zamorin, who is defeated 
and sues for peace, 220. Albuqnerque, 
220. <A factory established at Quilon, 
220. Duarte Pachéco's defeat of the 
Zamorin’s army, 220, 221. Lopé Bo- 
arez’s destruction of the Zamorin’s 
fleet, 221. Arrival of Don Francis 
Almeida, 221. Combination of na- 
tive powers against the Portuguese, 
221. Whose fleet is defeated at Choule, 
222. Return of Albuquerque, and esta" 
blishment of Goa as the Portuguese 
capital, 222, 223. First visit of the 
Portuguese to China, 224. Conduct of 
Albuquerque's eg shane 224. Their 
victory over the King of Guzerat at 
Choule, 281. Hector di Silviera’sa ex- 
ploita, 281. Defeat of Nufio da Cuerpa's 
expedition against Diu, 281. Which 
returns to Goa, 281. Joined by Prince 
Chand of Guzerat, 281. Bassein and 
Diu ceded to them, 282. Their suffer- 
ings at Diu, 282. Garcia de Noronha, 
282. Invasion of Goa by the King of 
Beejapoor, who is repulsed, 283. Com- 
bination formed against the Portu- 

guese, 283. Attacks upon Goa and 
Choule defeated, 283. But Chale taken 
by the Zamorin, 288. Portuguese 
maritime supremacy disputed by the 
ager 283. Character of their actions 
in India, 284 . Befuse to take part in 
native quarrels, 297. Attacked by the 
Kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 
800. Who are repulsed with severe 
loss, 800. Attacked by Sumbhajee, 
848. Their war with the ae ae. 
897. Shrink into insignificance, 455. 
woes orang held by British 

Setachmenta, 67 

Pottinger, Cancdin: appointed to the 
government of part of the Péshwah’s 
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dominions, 598. Sent on an embassy 
to Sinde, 682. Arranges a quarrel 
between the Ameers of Sinde and the 
Sikhs, 687. His services in Sinde, 642. 

Created a baronet, 644 
Possinger, Edward, his defence of Herat, 
689, Demanded as « hostage by Akbur 


Khan, 650 

Powar, family of, receives a grant of 
chouth of Ccsccak. 376 

Powell, Colonel, attacks the rebel Sepoys 
at Kajwah, 744 

Prehistoric monuments and remains in 
India, 89,40. Discovery of, 40 

Presa, Mr. Adama’s act respecting free- 
dom of the, established by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, 634. His act disapproved by 
the Court of Directors, 634 

Priesthood of the Hindoos, 21 

Prithy Rai, Rajah of Ajmere, defeate the 
Mahomedans at Narrain, 91. Offered 
Islamism or war by Mahomed Goory, 
91. Defeated at Narrain, and pat to 
death, 92 

Pritzler, General, chases the Péshwah 
northwards to Sholapoor, 590. His 

. Operations in the Western Ghauts, 598 

Productions of the soil in India, 5 

city of, occupied by the British, 

607. Captured by General Godwin, 693 

Pdlakési, his inscription, 68. Founds 
the Chalikya dynasty, 68 


Overrun by the Gukku 
98. Who are punished, 93. Invaded 
by the Moghals, 98. Occupied by 


Teimoor, 122. And pillaged, 122. Made. 


over by the Emperor Hoomayoon to 
his brother Kamran, 234. Ceded by 
Kamran to Shére Khan, 237. Who 
sone Khowas Khan as viceroy, 242. 
- Hoomayoon's march through the, 251. 
Rebellion in, put down by the Emperor 
Akbur, 261. Invaded by Mahomed 
Hakeem Mirza, 266. Insurrection of 
the Sikhs in the north of the, 360, 861. 
Invaded by the Afghan king, Ahmed 


885. Ceded to Ahmed Shah 
Abdally, 420, 451. Attacked by the 
vizier, 421. Invaded Holkar, 563, 


Consolidated under Runjeet Singh, or. 


cautionary measures of Lord Ellen- 
borough, 667. Intrigues of the Maha- 
ranee, 682. Consequent disaffection, 
- 689. Annexed to British India, 687. 
Consolidation of the government of, 
690. Mr. Macaulay’s penal code tried 
. in, 712. Condition of the, in the 
Sepoy mutiny, 729. Saved by Sir John 
Lawrence, 7239. Mutinies several 
places, 730. The exhibition of local 
mce and manufactures of the, 776. 
jected works of roid tage in the, 
783. Act relating to the rights of 
cultivators in the, 788 
Punniar, battle of, 665 
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of Ahmednugger, 316. 

King of Beejapoor, 329 
Puraindah, fort of, 185 
Puréshram Bhow Putwurdhun, Mahratta 


J oined by Captain Little, 523. 
and takes Dharwar, 523. Joins 
Curnwallis, 524. Sent to the 
on Defeats Tippoo’s forces at Siméga, 

24. 


against 
he defeate, 531. His part in the in- 


54, 58 
Puttiala, Rajah of, decorated with the 
star of India, 771. 
cillor, 772 - 
Putwurdhun, Mahratta leader, marches 
Sin cutiiee bas Ally, 473. Confirmed in 


UILON, Portuguese trade with, 218. 
Their fort built at, 220 


RAFFLES, Mr. (afterwards Sir Stam- 
ford), appointed to the administra- 
tion of Java, 573 

Rahim Khan, rebels in Bengal, 396. De 
feated and killed in action, 396 

RA&i Kurrun, driven out of Anhulwara by 
the Mahomedans, 106. His family and 
treasure taken by the conquerors, 106 

Raichore Doo&4b, given to Prince Ma- 
homed Behmuny, 169. Taken by the 
Rajah of Beejanugger, 203. Recovered 
by Ismail Adil Shah, 205. Fort of, re- 
covered by him, 206 

Railways, infancy of, in India, 678. Pro- 

by Lord Dalhousie, 698. Lines 
completed or in progress in 1856, 706. 
Lines constructed or projected in 1867, 


ah of, defeated by Alla-cod- 
tT of the Deocan, and com- 
eee ee 169 
n taken Shére 
And the Hindose of, maseacred, 948. 


as aa women’s apartments at, 
Raj Bullub, ab to death by Meer 
C Pel » put by 
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Raja Déhu, his dominions invaded by the 
Mahomedans, 76. His death, 76. De- 
feat and death of his widow at Brah- 
minabad, 76. Legend of his daughter 


mere, 

Rajah Baht, proclaimed by the French 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 441 

Rajahmundry taken by Sooltan Ma- 
homed Shah II. of the Deccan, 175. 
Annexed to oo 317. Ceded to 
the English, 468 

Rajgurh, fortified by Sivajee, 382. specs 
sent by him to, 337. Besieged and 
taken by the Moghuls, 350 

Rajpootana, 4. Invaded by the Moghuls, 
who are defeated, 107. Reduced to 
order by the Emperor Babur, oe 
Desolated by the struggles of native 
oa 665. Ravaged by Ameer Khan, 


Rajpoots, their food, 11. Claim to re- 
pom the ancient Kshéttryas, 21. 
Mahomedans expelled from India 

by hiss pipecipe Ra poo 76. Defeated 
uzny, 83. All the 

ruling oe taenitios of Northern India Raj- 
poe 91. Rebel, but subdued by King 
asir-ood-deen, 99. Mahomedan tole- 
rance of their worship, 134. Their 
defeat at Champanair, 187. Take 
Mandoo, but the whole of their garrison 
ut to death, 188, 139, 145. Defeated 
by Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute, 143. Rule of 
the Sooméras in Sinde, 156. And of 
the Soomanas, 157. Increase of their 
wer, 282. Defeated by the Emperor 
bur, 232, 238. And in Marwar by 
Shére Khan, 243. Their brave defenco 
of Chittore, 263. Where the defenders 
perish, 263. Join the Emperor Akbur, 
and fight by his side, 264. The Emperor 
Akbur’s policy towards them, and its re- 
sult, 277. Their war with the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, 343. Their confederacy 
dissolved, 344. Their political condi- 
tion, 452. Rebel and defeat Sindia, 
609. Defeated by Sindia, 529. Their 
states transferred to the British, 593. 
ae of infanticide among them, 


Ram Chundor, Rajah, joins the Moghuls 
a the battle of Soopa, 271. Killed, 


Ram Chunder R4éo, Mahdrajah of Jhansy, 
noe loyalty, 702 
, Rajah of Déogurh, defeated by 
are Mahomedans, 104, And compelled 
apa immense ransom, 104 His wife 
King Alla-ood-deen, 106. 
Sete eae ne 
men e ° » 109. 
death, 110 : 
Bam Narr&in, governor of Patna, rebels, 
637. Submite, 437. Besieged "by the 
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feated by the Emperor Shah acm, 

456. Abandoned by the English, an 
despoiled by the Nawéb, 458. Cast 
into the Ganges, 459 

Ram, Rajah, placed on the Mahratta 
throne, but deposed, 848. Becomes 
Regent of Rajgurh, 850. Taken pri- 
soner by the Moghuls, but escapes, 
853. Establishes his court at Ginjee, 
which withstands a siege of the Afo- 
ghuls, 352. His measures, 352, 353. 
Escapes from Ginjee, which is taken 
by the Moghuls, 353. Pursued by them 
to Bingurh, 854. His death, 354 

Ram Rajah, or Rama, adopted by Shao, 
412. Revolution at Sattara in his 
rons, 418, Confined by Tara Bye, 


Rama, King of Oudh, his war with Ceylon, 
48. His conquest. of Ceylon, 64. His 
other conquests, 64, 65 

Ramanuja, converts the Bellal king to 
Brahminism, 71 
Ramfyan, epic poem of the, 42 
nae enone Rai, Rajah of Beejanugger, 


Ramchunder Gunnésh defeated by Colonel 
Hartley, 494 

anges becomes independent, 193. 
Taken by Ameer Bereed, 198. But 
ue? by Alla-ood-deen of Berar, 

Ramnugger, indecisive action of, 683 

Ramooeees, insurrection of, 616 

Rampoor, Holkar's right to, renounced, 
564. Restored to him, 564 

Rampoora, Nawab of, decorated with the 
star of India, 771 

Ramr&j, Hindoo prince of Bejanugger, 
takes Mahomedan cavalry into his ser- 
vice, 295. Assisted by King Ibrahim 
Adil Shah to put down a revolution, 
295. Entertains Ibrahim Adil Shah, 296, 
Killed, 296 

Ramr4j, Rajah of Beejanugger, son of the 
former, joins Boorhan Nizam Shah 
against the King of japoor, 296. 
Who is compelled to pay a large 
sum, 297, Joins Ally Adil Shah in an 
invasion of Ahmednugger, 298. His 
interview with Ally Adil Shah, 307. 
Combination of Mahomedan kings 
against him, 298, 308, 316. His letter 
to the King of Golcondah, 317. Resiste 
the invaders, 299. But defeated at the 
battle of Talikote, 299, 808. And taken 
prisoner and beheaded, 800 

Rané Peredd, Rajah of Amerkote, his 
ee to the Emperor Hoomayoon, 


Rana Sanka, chief of Chittore, campaign 
of the King of Guzerat against, 139, 145. 
ve treatment of the King of Malwah, 


Raneegunjee, fires at, 720 
Rangoon, capture of, by Sir Archibald 
Campbell, 605. Port of, blocked 


and his allies, 488. De- 692. Fortifications of, captured, 698 
3x2 
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Ranoory, battle of, 209 
stronghold, at- 


Ras-el- pirate 
tacked and captured by the British, 


tates by the Bri 
ard fort of, taken by Sir Hugh Rose, 


Batta dynasty of Southern India, 72. 
rag of them, 72. Their dominions, 
2 

Ravana, King of Kashmere, his cave 
temples at Ajunta, 59 

Bawlinson, porta at Kandahar, 656 

ee eee by Lord Cornwallis, 


Baymond,M.., his discipline of the Nizam’s 
army, 531. At the battle of Khurdlah, 
631. Takes Ally Jah, who poisons him- 

. self, 582. His forces at Hyderabad, 539. 
His death, 540 
Raynor, Lieutenant, assists in hokling 
. the arsenal of Dehly, 721 
Reade, Mr., acts for Colonel Praser at 
48 


Agra, 7 
a pind and recitations of the Hindoos, 


oat Brigadier, takes up the a 
before Dehly, 732. 

Reid, Major, failure of his nae on 
Dehly, 740. Wounded, 740 

gh oa of the Hindoos, 28. See Hin- 


Renead, Major, joins Havelock in his 
march on Cawnpoor, 736. Killed at 
Pandoo Nuddee, 736 

Rendoolla Khan, of Beejapoor, harasses 
the Moghul besiegers of the city, 329 

Bennie, Commodore, his expedition up the 
Karoon, 714 

Revenue of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
governments, 228. The Emperor Ak- 
bur’s asseesment of the land revenue 
of the empire, 276. Amount of his 
annual revenue, 279. Of the empire 
under Shah Jehan, 336. And expendi- 
ture of British India, 799 

Rewsah, political condition of, in 1761, 
452. Osborne 


Hinde and Captain Osborne, 751 

Rhotas, fort of, obtained by Shére Khan 
Soor, 242. Who rebuilds it, 242 

Rice, cultivation of, 6. Considered as 
food, 6, 11 

Richards, Colonel, occupies Assam, 606 

Ricketts, Mr., checks the Sepoy muti- 
neers, 730 

Rivers of India, 2, 7 

et, formed in India in ancient times, 


Rovere General, his operations against 
the rebels in Malwah, 761. His opera- 
tionr in erecta § 759 

Robertson, Captain H. D., appointed to 
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of Poona, 598 
Rodamow, attack on the rebel fort of, 


763 
Roe, ee arrives in India as 


concluded, 484. Mutiny of the Sepoy 
troops in, 725. Who are routed by Sir 
Hope Grant, 749. Operations against 

, 453. Irrigation works in, 
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Rohillas, rebellion of, near Dehly, sup- 
pressed,420. Their origin, 451. Their 
independence under Nujeeb-ood- Dow- 
lak, 451. Their territory and capital 
city, 451. Plundered by the Mahrattas, 
476. Convention made with them, 477, 
Again defeated by the Mahrattas, 477. 
Defeated by the vizier and the English, 
484. End of the war, 484 

Rokh Mirza, Shah, imperial general, sent 

to Kashmere, 268. 


Roorkhee, ccllane for civil engineers 
founded at, 779 

Roostum Mirsa, Prince, makes over Kan- 
Gahar and ite dependencies to the 
Emperor Akbur, 269. Created a noble 
of the empire, and made governor of 
Mooltan, 269 

sa eget Meer, induced by Ally Moréd 

to resign his ‘turban,’ 661. Protests 

against Ally Mordd’s treachery, 661 

Rose, Sir Hugh, his operations against 


750, 751, 754 Defeata the rebels at 
Gurra Kéta and Muddunpoor, 751. His 
difficultics, 755. Relieves Saugor, 755. 
, 765. Defeats Tantia 


his command, 759. 


of Dehly as Mahomed Shah, which see 
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Roweroft,Colonel, defeata the rebel Sepoys 
at: Majowlee, 747. And again in the 


Gérukpoor district, 754 
Royal, Captain, defcats Holkar’s infantry, 
562 


Rézah, climate and situation of, 208. 
Mausoleums and colleges of, 208 

Rudra, Daman, King, his bridge and in- 
scription, 61 

Ruffat Khan, Golcondah commander, an- 
nexes Rajahmundry, 817 

Rufy-ood-Derjat placed on the throne of 
Dehly, 368. Abolishes the poll-tax, 368. 
Dies, 368 

Rufy-ood-Dowlah, succeeds his brother 
as Emperor of Dehly, 368. His death, 
868 


Rufy-ool-Kudr, youngest son of the Em- 
peror Bahadur Shah, rebels, 861. At- 
tacked and 361 

Rufy-ool-Kudr, grandson of Bahadur 
Shah, placed on the throne of Dehly, 

71, Takes the field with the vizier, 
871. Marches with Syed Abdoolla 
against the Emperor Mahomed Shah’s 
camp, 371. Defeated, 372 

Rughoba. See Rughoonath Rao 

Rughoojee Bhéslay, Mahratta governor of 
Berar, his demands, 381. Undertakes 
an expedition to the Carnatic, 381. Be- 
sieges and takes Trinchinopoly, 382. 
Attacks Bengal and Bahar, 382. 
feated by the Péshwah and Aliverdy 
Khan, 383. Obtains the right of chouth 
in Bengal, 383. ee ae 
again to Bengal, where he is murdered, 
884, 885. Invades Bengal himeelf, 385. 
Defeated by Aliverdy Khan, 385. Be- 
sieges and takes Trinchinopoly, 399. 
Invades Western Berar, 413. Joins 
Sindia at Assaye, and defeated, 555. 
Hecapee from the field, 555. Defeated 
at Argaom by General Wellesley, 557, 
Concludes a treaty with the English, 
658. His widow allowed to adopt a boy, 

_ who  ahaemaats rajah, 597. His 


death, 

Rughoojee Gdikwar, Mahratta officer, 
eacapes being murdered, 385. Leads his 
men back to Berar, 385 

Bughoonath Rao, second son of the Pésh- 
wah Bajee Rado, 381. Goes to assict 
Shahaéb-ood-deen before Dehly, 447. 
Joins Adina Beg, 447. And enters 
Lahore a conqueror, 447. Returns to 
Poonah, 448. Res his command, 
448. Imprisoned but released, and 
made Péshwah, 487. Marches against 
Nizam Ally, 487, His power weakened 
with his countrymen, 487, Superseded 
by a posthumous son of the preceding 
Péshwah, 487. Makes overtures to the 
Council of Bombay, 488. Cedes Sal- 
sette and Baseein, 488. Defeated in 


Guzerat, 488. Cedes Ansdte and Amdd, 
489. His disapproved of by the 
Bengal Coun 489. tion 


of the Bombay government to seat him 
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in the Regency, 491. Joins the English, . 
491. Gives himself up to Sindia, 491. 
Escapes and throws himself under 
British protection, 498. Rejected as 
regent, and allowed a pension, 496 
Rumbold, Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas), 
appointed governor of Madras, 497. 
Reduces Mahé, 498. His treaty with. 
Basalut Jung, 498. Dismissed, 499. 
His alleged corrupt practices, 516 
Runjeet Singh, ruler of the Sikhs, attempt 
of Holkar to excite him against the 
British, 568. Consolidates the power 
of the Sikhs, 567. Makesa treaty with 
the British at Amritsur, 568. His 
fidelity to the treaty, 568. Moves with 
an army to the Sutlej, 579. His 
interview with Lord Will Bentinck, 
631, 682. At war with the Afghans, 
637. And threatens Sinde, 637. Occu- 
pies Peshawur, where he is defeated by 
Akbur Khan, 687. His death, 645. His 
character and career, 645. His army 
under MM. Ventura and Allard. 645 
Runjoor Singh, Sirdar, recrosses the 
Sutlej and threatens Loodhiana, 673 
Runjorn, Rajah of Kashmere, 129 
Runtunbhore taken and its defenders put 
to death, 107. Taken by Sooltan Mah- 
mood Khiljy, 143. And by Shére Khan, 
242. Where he establishes his son Adil 
Khan, 248, Captured by the Emperor 
Akbur, 263 ‘ 
Rushair, fort of, captured by the British 
forces, 713 
Russian influence, morbid dread of, in 
India, 638. Mission of Captain Vicovich 
to Kabool, 638. Complicity of the. 
Russians at the siege of Her&t, 639. 
Their expedition to Khiva, 645 
Ruszeea Sooltana, deposes her brother 
Rookn-ood-deen of Dehly, 97. Her 
character, 97. Defeats the viceroy of 
Lahore, 97. Marches against Mullik 
Altoonia, whom she marries, 8, 
Deposed by Beiram, and put to death, 
98 


Ryotwary settlement of land, 618 


AAD ULLAH KHAN, the Emperor 
aoe Jehan’s minister, his death, 


BSeadut Ally, becomes Nawéb Vizier of 
Oudh, 534. Concludes a treaty with the 
English, 534. Adjustment of the af- 
fairs of Oudh with, 549. Executes a new 
treaty with the English, 551 

Seadut Khan, Viceroy of Ondh, attacks 
Holkar, whom he forccs to retreut, 378, 
Effects a junction with Khan Dowran's 
army,878. His jealousy of Nizam-ool- 
Monolk, and ita consequences, 380, 381. 
His death, 381 

Saalut Oolla, left as Déood Khan's 
deputy in the Carnatic, 399 

fices, human, among the Khonds, 


~ 
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ey. founded, 55. Their origin, ee eee 
Tea eir coins, 60 Their great 


works, 61 

Buharanpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Sahib Khan, minister of Ahmednugger, 
his licentiousness, 810. Flies from the 
anger of the nobles, 310 

Gakya Muni, or Gautama, 44. Founds 
Booddhism, 44, 50 

Balabut Jung, proclaimed Soobahdar of 
the Deccan, 408. Joined by M. Buesy, 
412. Their proceedings, 412. At war 
with the Péshwah, 418. An armistice 
concluded, 413. Becomes Viceroy of the 
Deccan, 414. Confirms the grants to 
the Péshwah, 414. Visita the Carnatic, 
415. Joins the Péshwah in the siege of 
Savanoor, 417. Dismisses Bussy, 417. 
Whom he follows and investa in Hydera- 
bad, 418. Submits to Bussy, 419. The 
whole power of the state usurped by his 
brothers, 485. A plot laid for his assasxi- 
nation, but defeated, 435. Advances to 
assist the French, 436. But makes a 
treaty with the English commander, 
486. His contest with his brother 
Nizam Ally, 445. Settlement of their 
disputes, 446. Declares war against the 
Péshwah, 446. Marches with his brother 
to meet him, 446. Defeated, and makes 
aie 447. His territories and position 

1761, 458. Acknowledged by French 

and English as Soobahdar of the Dec- 
can, 466. Joins his brother, and in- 
vades the Mahratta dominions, 464. 
Dethroned by his brother, who puts 
him to death, 464 

Galabut Khan,minister of Ahmednngger, 
his administration, 810. Defeated by 
Jumaél Khan, 311. His death and 
mausoleum, 811 

GBalar Jung, Bir, appointed prime minister 
to the Nizam, 697. His loyal conduct 
during the mutiny, 760. Created a 
knight of the star of India, 771 

Balbye, offects of the treaty of, 518 
Saldanha, Antonio, phccompanies Al 
querque to India, 220 

Sale, Colonel (afterwards Sir Robert), 
commands a column in the Burmese 
war, 607. Wounded at Ghuszny, 648. 
His personal combat there, 643, ‘eats 
Dost Mahomed at Purwadndurrah, 646. 
Retires into Jellalabad for winter quar- 
ters, 648. His defence of Jellalabad, 
651, 654. Relieved by General Pollock, 
634. Killed at Moodkee, 670 

Salkeld, Lientenant, at the Kashmere gate 
of Dehly, 740 

Salsette, town of, made tributary to the 
Portuguese 21 

Salsette, island of, attacked by the Pésh- 

- wah, 897, And the Portuguese ex- 
pelled, 897. Ceded to the English, 488, 
Retained by them, 496 

colt duties on, assigned in lieu of civil 


, 463 
Balunki dynasty of Guzerat, 183 


Bemeoirs Goopte, his conquest of Cey 
on, 62 

pyre tana a a a tas Gate. 
ways of, 58 

Sonus dynasty, 58, Works of ite kings, 


Sanhojee, his proposals to the Engtish, 
hoje, i propomls to the, Ragin 


Settlement of his claims, 404 
Santéls, tribe of, 36. Their dwelling. 
place, 704. Their 704. 


Causes of the outbreak, 704 

Saris, Captain, his voyage to India, 389. 
Joins Sir Henry Middleton in his 
piratical proceedings, 289. Takescom- 
ager of aoe fleet on the death 
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sdzaramis, o,f Hee the Emperur 

y, 342. t down Emperor 

Aurungzebe, 342 : 

Saétpoora mountains, 3 

Sattara, taken by Aurungzebe, 354. Re- 
volution at, in favour of Ram Rajah, 


413. Occupied the British, 690. 
Rajah of, , 590. Territory act 
apart for ‘him, 591. Wives and families 


of the Rajah of, found in Wausota, and 
released, 598. The rajah placed on the 
throne with great pomp, 598. Case af 
the Rajah of, 686. Who is and 
sent to Ben 
state of, 688. 
689. Merits of the question, 689 


Saugor, the faithful Sepoy regiments of 
748. "The relief of, by Sir H. Rose, 


force to Ginjee "410. 
pension of rede, th 1. 
ty of peace with the French, 411, 
His eminent omits 
Saurfshtra, early H , Kings of, 

182. Séh dynasty of, 60. Cuine of, 60° 
Trade of, 61. Goopta dynasty of, 61 
Bavandroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
Savanoor, besieged and captured, 417. 
rr caeneiaed of the Patan Nawh&b of, 


Pecan wen: chief of, his piracies, 416, 


Scenery of India, 7 

Sohools and coleest of the Mshomedan 
governments, 229 

as established for native children, 


arises Mr., lost at sea, 478 


Scylax, Greek navigator, his 48 
Sealkote, mutiny Sepoys at,730. Who 
are defeated at Trimmoo, 730 
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Seaton, Colonel, clears the country of 
rebel Sepoys, 747. Routs the enemy at 
Mynpooree, 747, His operations in 
Rohilkhund, 753 

pecrale mutiny of Sikhs and Sepoys at, 


Bedaseer, Tippoo’s forces defeated at, 541 

seme Jinjeera, at war with Sumbha- 
jee, 

Seetabuldee, remarkable battle and de- 
fence of, 590, 591 

GeetApoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727. 
Who are defeated at, 753 

of, introduced into the 
Pandyan and Chéla kingdoms, 67 

Sehore, capital of the Séhs, 61 

as aaa becomes Regent of Golcondah, 

‘ 21 

Seif-ood-deen, Prince of Ghoor, takes 
Ghuzny, 89. Put to death, 89, 90 

Beif-ood-deen Ghory, becomes minister of 
Sooltan Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, 164. 
His great age, and death, 165 

Selim, Prince (afterwards Emperor Jo- 
hangeer), his birth, 263. Marries 
the daughter of Rajah Bhugwundas, 
267. Left by his father in charge of 
the government, 271. Rebels, 272. 
Beizes the aay at Allahabad, and 
proclaims himself king, 272. For- 
given by his father, 273. His drunk- 
enness and cruelties, 273. Quarrels 
between his sons, 273. Sce Jehangecr, 


Emperor 
Seljuk Tartars, at war with Sooltan 
Musacod of Ghumny, 8 86. Whom they 
defeat, 87. Commence hostilities 
against Sooltan Médood, 87. Defeat 
Arslan of Ghuszny, and put him to 
death, 88 
Séna Déo, Rajah of Kashmere, 129 
Séna dynasty of Bengal, 58 
Beoraj seized by the a eet 577 
Bepéhr Sheko of Prince Shujah 
Shekoh, his tate, B3 83 
Sepoys, mutiny of, in 1848, 662. Their 
on in 1850, 690, 691, Mis- 
conduct of Bengal regiments, 691. 
Compelled to take a general service 
oath, 712. Their great mutiny of 1857, 
716. Events leading to it, 716-719. 
The greased cartridges, 719. Mutiny 
and disbandment of the 19th regiment, 
719. Mungul Pandy hanged, 719. 
Fires in the large stations, 720. Out- 
break at Meerut, 720. The massacre 
at Dehly, 721. Where the mutineers 
salute the king, 721. Events at various 
stations, 722, 728. A simultaneous 
rising prevented, 723. Strength of the 
rebel position at Debly, 724. Strong 
‘forces of them defeated by Brigadier 


Nuddee, 736. Pursued from 
Dehly, 742. Defeated at 743. 
Ang at other places, 743, 744. Driven 
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from Cawnponr, 747. Sir Nolin Camp- 
bell’s campaign against them in Oudh 
and Rohilkhund, 747, 749. Partial 
mutiny of Madras troops at Nagpoor, 
750. Defeated in Central India and in 
Ondh, 750-743. Unite under Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, 753. Routei in Ro- 
hilkhund, 753. Defeated in Central 
India, 755, Lord Clyde's last campaign 
against them, 765. eir last effort, 766 

Séra becomes independent under Mukh- 
doom Sahib, 472. Recovered by Hyder 
Ally, 472, Cede to the Mahrattas, 475 

Serai Ghat, combat of, 747 

Serampoor, the missionaries of, publish 
the first native newspaper, 599 

Serefraz Khan becomes viceroy of Bengal, 
398. Defeated and alain ey Aliverdy 
Khan, 398. His wealth confiscated, 898 

Seringapatam cannonaded by the Pésh- 
wah, 446. Besieged by the Mahrattas, 
474. Movement of Lord Cornwallis 
on, 523, 524. Siege of the fort of, 524. 
March of the English against, 541. 
Taken by storm, 542. Mutiny of the 
European officers at, 572 

Becingnam, surrender of the French in, 

Serdnje, convention of, 879 

Bett, , the bankers, cast into the Ganges 459 

Sett, Juggut, associated with Maho 


Reza Khan, 463 

Severndroog attacked and captured by 
Commodore James, 416. Made over to 
the Péshwah, 416 


een the Péshwah's forces routed at, 
seal defeated and imprisoned for 


Sha? “hen, Prince, seizes the throne of 
Kashmere, 131. Takes the title of 
Zein-ool-abid-deen, 131. His character 
and acts, 131. His death, 181 

Shah Allom,Ally Johur ascends the throne 
of Debly under the title of, 451. De- 
termines to recover Bengal, 456. 
Marches into Bahar, and joined by the 
viceroy of Oudh, 456. eats Ram 
Narrdin near Patna, 456. Flies into 
Bengal, 456. Defeated there by Calliaud, 
456. Besieges Patna, 456. But com- 
pletely defeated, 456. His position 

is defeat, 458. Defeated by Major 
Carnac, whom he joins, 458. And ac- 
companies him into Bengal, 458. Offers 
the dewany of Bengal to the English, 
458. Voluntarily joins the English after 
the battle of Buxar, 461. Joins in the 
English negotiations, 461. Cedes the 
dewany of Bengal to the English, 463, 
Joins the Mahrattas, and crowned. 476. 
His intolerable condition, 476. Attacks 
the Mahrattas, hut defeated, 477, 
Transactions of his vizier with Mr, 
Hastings, 483, Blinded by Gholém 
Khadir, 509, 510. Reseated on his 
ii $10, Under British protection, 
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Shah Beg Arghoon, account of, 158. 
Seizes Sinde, and annexes it to Mooltan, 
158. His death, 158 

Shah Meer becomes minister to Anund 
Déo of Kashmere, 129. Defeats the 
Queen Kowla Dévy, and marries her, 
130. Declares himself king, under the 
title of Shumsh-ood-deen, 130. Events 
of his reign, 130. Abdicates and dies, 


130 
Bhahab-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. See 
Siah Mookh 
@Ghahab-cod-deen, or Mahomed Ghoory, 
defeats Khoosroo Mullik of Lahore, 
whom he confines, 90. Invades India 
on behalf of his brother, 90,91. De- 
feated by the Hindoos at Narrain, 91. 
His fourth campaign and great victory 
over the Hindoos, 92. His fifth cam- 
paign, 92. Takes Kanouj and Benares, 
92. And Byana, 93. Becomes Sultan 
of Ghoor, 93. Defeated by the King of 
Kharizm, 93. Punishes rebels in Mool- 
tan, 98. Reduces the Gukkurs in the 
Punjab, 93. Murdered, 93. His cha- 
racter, 93, 94 
Bhahab-ood-deen Khiljy revolts and flies 
to Dehly, 144. His s le with his 
brother Sooltan Mahmood, 144 
®hahAb-ood-deen, son of the viceroy of 
becomes vizier and com- 
forces, 420. 
paign against the J&te, 421. 
Deposes and blinds the Emperor Ahmed 
Shah, 421. Creates Alumgeer II. em- 
peror, 421. Attempts to regain Ondh 
_~ the Punjab, 42]. Surprises Lahore, 


42 

Shah4b-ood-deen, sometimes called Gha- 
2e0-00d-deen, 447. Calls in the aid of 
the Mahratteas against Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah, 447. Who is besieged in 
Dehly, but escapes, 447. Sends the 
Mahrattas to the Punjab, 447. Mur- 
ders the emperor, 448. Places himself 
under the protection of the Rajah of 
the Jats, 448 

Shahjee Bhdslay, Mahratta chieftain, 
joins the Emperor Shah Jehan, 327. 
And becomes a noble of the empire, 
$27. Makes overtures to Beejapoor, 
329. Compelled by the Moghuls to 
make terms, 329, 830. Pardoned, 820, 
Employed by Beejapoor, 331. His 
second m ge, and sons, 831, 3832. 
Conduct of his son Sivajee, 382, 333. 
Imprisoned in consequence, 333. But 
released by the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
833. His death, 339 

Shahjehanpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Shahpooree, island of, captured by the 
Burmeee, but recovered, 605 

Shahriar, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, married to the empress’s 
daughter, 323. The empress’s intrigues 
in his ravour, 333. Sent to recover 
Kandahar, 328. His infant daughter 
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wounded, 325. Endenvours to gain the 
throne, but fails, 326 

Shaisteh Khan, general of the 
Aurungzebe, fails to check the Mahb- 
ratta incursions, 339. Recalled, 339 

Shalivahans, his 72. His era, 
72. Account of him, 72. His capital, 
Paitan, 72 

ea ee jee, son of Sambha- 


Sheer Khan, viceroy of the of Dehly, 
Grives the Moghuls out of G , 9. 
His death, 100 


$21. 


Bhére Ally Khan, becomes Ameer 
Afghanistan, but dethroned, 726. 
gains his throne, 786. Visi 
Mayo, 790. Results of his viait, 790 

Shére Khan, holds Chunar. 234. Com- 


Loees Chunar, 236, 
But defeats the emperor, 236, 342. 
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by a trick, and turns ont ite chieftain, 
242. Assumes the title of King of 
Bengal, 242. Appoints his general 
Khowas Khan as viceroy of the Punjab, 
242. Suppresses a rebellion in Bengal, 
which he divides into provinces, 42. 
Styled Emperor, 242. His campaign in 
Central India, 242. His civil] adminis- 


jer, where he is killed, 243. Review 
is reign end character, 243, 244. His 
244 
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wallah, and intrenches, 684. At- 
tacked by Lord Gongh, 684. Marches 
against Genera] Whish, and takes up a 
Position at Goojerat, 685. Where he is 
defeated, 686. Pursued General 
Gilbert, 686. Joined by Major George 
Lawrence, 686, Negotiates with Gene- 
ae Gilbert, and lays down his arms, 


Shipman, Sir Abraham, encamps on the 
island of Anjedéva, 890 

Shitab Rai, Rajah, character of his ad- 
ministration, 481. Brought to trial, 
but acquitted, 483 

Bholapoor, fort of, invested by Kumal 
Khan, 200. Surrendered to him, 200. 
Given as dowry to the Princess Mur- 

m, 202. Andas the dowry of Chand 

bee, 298. Given to the King of 
Beejapoor, 329. Taken ey the Moghuls 
under Prince Azim, 34 

eer defeat of Hyder Ally at the 

502 

Bhoojah, "Shah, his authority not firmly 
established, 647 

Bhops and shopkeepers in India, 22 

Shorapoor, or Soorpoor, 356. The records 
of, 356 note. Affairs of, 666. The con- 
duct of the administration of, assumed 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, 666. The 
rajah attains his majority and takes 
espa of his dominions, 697. Con- 
erred on the Nizam, 771 

Shérapoor, Rajah of, his treason, 761. At- 
tacks a British force, and defeated, 761. 
Flies to Hyderabad, 761. Sentenced 
to death, which is commuted to impri- 
gonment in Vellore, 761. Shoots himself, 
761. The principality attacked, and 
placed under Colonel Meadows Taylor’ 8 
authority, 761 

Shore, Mr. (afterwards Sir John), opposes 
& permanent land settlement, 527. Be- 
comes governor-general, 528. Refuses 
the Nizam’s request, 530. Review of 
his policy in the affairs of the Nizam, 
632. His weakness respecting the mu- 
tiny of Bengal officers, 534. Deter- 
mination to supersede him, 534. His 
courage in dealing with the affairs of 
Oudh, 534. Becomes Lord Teignmouth, 
and returns to England, 535 

Showers, Brigadier, clears the country of 
the rebel Sepoys, 743 

Shujah, Prince, son of the Emperor Shah 

_ Jehan, viceroy of Bengal, his character, 
835. Assumes a royal title, 335. De- 
feated by hie brother Dara, 335. De- 
feated and disappears in Arracan, 338. 
His court at Raj Mahal, visited by Mr. 
Gabriel Boughton, 389 

Bhujah-ood-deen, nominated viceroy of 

398. His government, 398. 
His death, 398 

Bhujah-ood-Dowlah, succeeds to the vice- 
royalty of Ondh, 421. Resists an 
attack of the Afghans under Ahmed 
Shah Abdally, 421. Joins the Prince 
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Royal in his invasion of Bengal, 438. 
Seizes the fortress of Allahabad, 439. 
Appointed vizier tothe emperor, 449. 
His independence and wealth, 451. 
Joins the Emperor Shah Allum, 456. 
Completely defeated at Patna, 456. 
His dominions restored to him, 463. 
Threatened by the Mahrattas, 476. His 
death, 485 

Shukur Khéra, battle of, 374 

ian Colonel, forced to return, 


Shumsh-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. See 
Shah Meer 


Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, deposes Aram, 
King of In whom he succeeds, 95, 
96. Defeats TAj-ood-deen Eldooz, King 
of Ghuzny, 96. Fails to defeat Nasir- 
Oor-deen of Sinde, 96. But subse- 
quently annexes it, 96. As well as 
satel and Bengal, 96. His death, 


Samancooa die Bahmuny, placed on 
the throne of ae Lpecoat by Lallcheen, 
Pe Series Po0e »King of 
ums. een of Bengal. 
See Elias, Hajy a 
Shumsh-ood-deen Poorby IT., King of 
tone 151. His reign and death, 


Sah connie becomes prime minis- 
ter at Hyderabad, but resigns, 696, 
sae from the British government to, 

Shumshére Bahadur, son of Bajee R&o, his 
estates in Bundelkhund, 382 

Shunkul Déo, becomes Rajah of Déo- 
“ 110. "Rebels, but put to death, 

Shunkur Achfrya, his mission in the Car- 
natic, 74 

Shurky dynasty of Joonpoor, 152-154 

Siah Mookh ascends the throne of Kash- 
mere, under the title of Shahab-ood- 
deen, 130. Defeats the Jam of Sinde, 
130. His death, 130 

Siam, Hindoo colony vo founded, 50. 
Receives Boodhism, 5 

Sidpoor, or Chitpoor, battle of, 134 

Sidy Budr, ascends the throne of Ben- 
gal with the title of Mozuffer, 151. 
Slain, 152 

BSidy Mowla, a pt ae put to death, 103. 
His curse, 103, 105 

Sikhs, the, doctrines of, 38. Persecuted 
by the Mahomedans, 360. Rise in in- 
surrection, 360. Their condition in 
1706, 360. Their high-priest, Goorvo 
Govind, 360. Bahddur Shah’s cam- 

Refuse 


and consolidation of their power, 567, 
Independent Sikh states east of the 
Sutlej, 567. At war with the Afghans, 
637. Prepare to attack Sinde, but the 
quarrel arranged, 637. Their condition 
and attitude at the death of Runjees 
Singh, 645. Anxiety of the English-in 
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to them, 645. Mutiny at Kan- ; Simdga, battle of, 524 


 dahar, 651. Revolution in the Panjab, 
suspected understanding 
Supremacy of the 


lej, 670. Defeated at Moodkee, 670. And 
at Feroze Shéher,671, 672. Their new 
advance under Sirdar Runjoor Singh, 
673. Defeated at Aliwfl, 673. * and at 
Boobraon, 674, 675. Sir H Har- 
dinge’s treaty with them, 676. Proces- 
sion of their captured guns to Calcutta, 
676. Second war with them, 683. 
Their murder of the wounded. 685. 
Their army broken and disorganised, 
686. Their readineas to check the Se 
y mutineers, 723, 729. Kept down 
Sir John Lawrence, 729. Mutiny 
, at Secrole, 735. Captain Brasyer's 
nce join the English before Lukhnow, 
62 
Sikkim ceded to the British, 580 
Sikry, the Hindoos defeated by the Em- 
ror Babur near, 232 
Spinel rei of Bengal, 151 
Shah, succeeds to the 


the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
imprisonment and death, 350 

Sikunder Boot-Shikun, King of Kash- 
mere. See Prince 


Sikunder Jah, Nizam, succeeds his father, 
Nizam Ally, 559. A portion of Berar 


dition of his state after the Mahratta 
war, 601. Supervision of his provinces 
British officers, 601. His minister 
Chundoo Lall’s loan from Messrs. 
William Palmer & Co., 601. Offence 
of the Nizam at the suppression of the 
house of Palmer & Co., 603. His 
dominions administered by English 
officers, 616. His death, 616 
Sikunder, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157 
Sikunder Lody ascends the throne, 1286. 
_ Events of his reign, 126. His death, 


Guzerat, 139, 291. Assassinated, 291 

Sikunder Shah Soor, King of Dehly. See 
Ahmed Khan Soor 

Silharas, dynasty of the, 71. Account of 
them, 71. Their dominions, - Their 
appellation of Tagéra- dosed ie 

Bliviera, Antonio di, his c defence of 

His triumphal entry into 

Goa, 282 

Bilviera, Hector di, 234. His successes 
against the King of Guzerat, 281 


Bimlah manifesto, Lord Auckiand’s, 640, 
Its character, 641 


8imonich, Count, Russian ambassador ag 
Tehran, sends an envoy to Dost Maho- 
med, 688. Present at the siege of 
Herat, 639 


Ahmed Shah Abdoolly’s attempts in, 
se An embassy sent by Lord William 


respecting Sinde, 660. Gir C. 
Napier appointed to the 
c of, 660 of Sir C. 


to him, 491. Cromes the Nerbadda, and 
releases the 433. His 
terms rejected by Goddard, 


poe » 509. Demands tribute 
m the jpoots, who rebel, 608, 
Defeated them, and retires to 
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529. His policy opposed by the minister, 
Nana Furnawees, 530. Route Holkar’s 
forces, 530. His death, 530 


Bindia, Dowlut Rao succeeds as, 535. 


Imprisona Nana Furnawees, 536. And 
marries the daughter of Ghatgay, 537. 
Proposal to assassinate him, 537. At- 
tacks Amrut Rao’s camp, 537. Releases 
Nana, 538. Refuses to march against 
Zeman Shah, 540. Returns to his 
dominions, 544. Hie achemes against 
English, 545. Congratulates the 
governor-general on the victory over 
Tippoo Sooltan, 545. Endeavours to 
seize the estates of Puréshram Bhow, 
846. His indecisive policy, 546. De- 
feated by Holkar, 546. Whom he de- 
feats near Indoor, 547. Joins the 
Péshwah's forces and defeated by 
Holkar, 547. Refuses a subsidiary 
treaty with the English, 553. His 
motives, 6553. Negotiates a league 
against the English, 553. His defiant 
answer to the governor-general, 554. 
Loses Ahmednugger, 555. Defeated at 
Aseaye by General Welle-ley, 555. Es- 
capes from the field, 555. Colonel 
Stevenson sent in pursuit, 556. His 
cavalry defeated at Argaom, 557, Con- 
cludes a treaty with the English, 558. 
His attitude and proceedings, 562. 
Checked by General Martindell, 562. 
Joined by Holkar, 562. Advance of 
Lord Lake against them, 562. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the English, 563. 
. Joins a e of native states against 
the British, 579. Advances to the 
frontier, 579. Co-operates with the 
British against the Pindhfrees, 586. 
His previous treachery detected and 
exposed, 686, Instance of his trea- 
chery, 596. His fort of Aseergurh 
‘ held b iden peocine tn oirtony 
612. ction res e reign- 
ing Sindias 612 
aera Junkojee Réo, his death childless, 
2 


Sindia (the 5th), sends his own body- 
guard to protect Mr. Colvin, 725. Re- 
strains the rebels at Dhflpoor, 743, A 
consp nest him formed by 
Tantia T: , 157. Attacks the rebels, 
but is deserted by his troops, 757. 
Restored, 758. Decorated with the 
etar of India, 771 

Singapoor purchased, 600 

cyt a fort of, captured by Sivajee, 
34 


gg eg Diego Lopez de, Viceroy of 
224. Defeated by the Guzerat 
224 


admiral, 
Sirhind, contributions laid upon, by 
Ranjeet Singh, 568. Declared under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, 568 


Sirinugger, capital of Kashmere, sur- 


renders to the forces of the Emperor 
Akbur, 268 
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Sirjee Anjengoam, treaty of, concluded, 


558. Its provisions, 658 


Sirsa, defeat of the rebels at, 753 
Sittana, rising of the Afghans of, 773 
Bivajee, his parentage and birth, 381, 


Under the care of Dadajee Konedeo, 
3832. His education, 832. Obtains the 
hill-fort of Torna, and fortifies Raj- 
gurh, 332. Influence and character of 
his mother, 832. Intercepts a royal 
remittance, and causes his father’s ‘eg 
prisonment, 333. Applies to the Em- 
peror Shah Jeh4n, who obtains his 
father’s release, 338. Becomes heir 
to the family property, and admitted 
into the imperial] service, 333.. Forti- 
fies Pert4bgurh, 333. His intercourse 
with Prince Aurungsebe, 387, His ex- 
ploits, 337. His aggressions on Beeja- 
poor, 837. His plot, 337, nage 
Afzool Khan, and destroys the Bee 

poor army, 888, Final resulte of 
plans, 838. His fame established among 
the Mahrattas, 839. Plunders Surat 
and the English and Dutch factories, 
839. Death of his father Shahjee. 339. 
Assumes the title of Rajah, 389. Takes 
Tanjore, 339. His predatory incarsions, 
839. Joins Jey Singh in his campaign, 
340. Goes with his son to court, but 
slighted there, 340. Escapes to the 
Deccan in diagnise, 340. Reaches Raj- 
gurh, 340. Obtains tribute from Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah, 341. His arrest 
ordered by the emperor, 341. Takes 
the fort of Singurh, 341. But loses his 
friend Tannajee Maloosray, 311. Again 
plunders Surat, 341, 891. Defeats the 
emperor’s forces in the Deccan, 341. 
Attacks Besjapoor, 344. His general, 
Pertab Rao, killed, 344. Enthroned a 
second time, and ales his indepen- 
dence, 344. Establishes the Mahratta 
kingdom, 344, 345. Gives permission 
to the Englis.: to trade, 345. An army 
sent against him by the emperor, 345. 
His operations, 345. Reasons for his 
confidence, 345. Makes an expedition 
southwards, 345. Halts at ae 
and obtains money and artillery, 345. 
Reduces Vellore, 345. His proceedings 
in the Carnatic, 345. Returns to the 
Deccan, 3846. Takes Bell 346. 
Annexes the southern of 
Beejapoor, 346. Plunders up to An- 
rungabad, 346. Makes a treaty with 
Beejapoor, and returns to Rajgurh, 347, 
His death, 347. And character, 347. 
Causes of his success, 355 


Bivajee, son of Rajah Ram, 354. His 


mother Tara Bye undertakes the re- 
gency during his minority, 354 


Sivajee, son of Sumbhajee, succeeds his 


father as Rajah at Rajgurh, 352. Taken 
prisoner with his mother to the em- 
peror, 352. The emperor's negotiations 
for his release, 856. Receives the ap- 
pellation of Shao from the emperor, 359. 
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The emperor's kindness to him and his 
mother, 359. Released by Prince Axim, 
859. Joined by several chiefs, but op- 
posed his mother, 859. Whom he 
defeats in action, 359. Crowned Rajah, 
$60. Sends a force to assist the em- 
peror, 360. His mother placed in con- 
finement, 360. Opposed by his mother’s 
party, 366. Treachery of the emperor, 
366. Sivajee’ 8 demands accepted by the 

. Defeats agers 


rante the oe of cheuth in Bengal 


to Rughojee, 883 
eee - Dehly, 94. End of the 


dynasty, 
aera ay dtehed by the Emperor Akbur, 


Sleeman, Major (afterwards Sir William), 
his report on Thnggee, 620. Placed 
at the head of a department for sup- 
peering the crime, 620. Succeeds, 


Sorat ain: ravages of, in Bengal, 480 

Smith, Colonel, discovers the intrigues of 
the Nizam and Hyder Ally, 468. Who 
attack him, and are defeated, 469. Opens 
a campaign against Hyder Ally, 47). 
Ordered to return to Madras, 472. 
Commands an arny at Chittapet, 473 

Smith, General Lionel, his division in the 
Pindharee war, 586. Arrives at Poona, 
889. Pursues the Mahratta army, 589. 
Pursues the Péshwah, 590. Defeats 
pe hi Gokla’s horsemen at Ashta, 


Smith, Sir H , at the battle of Feroze 
Bhéher 671. ‘is combat at Buddewal, 
678. Defeats the Sikhs at Aliwal, 673. 
At the battle of Soobraon, 674. Created 
aw baronet, 676 

Snake-worship added to Boodhism, 58 

Soarez, Lopé, arrives at Calicut with a 
Portuguese ficet, 221. Defeats and cap- 
a the cree gt ite 221. Returns, 

1. Supersedes uquerque as Vice- 
roy, 2238. Makes an unsuccessful at- 


tempt Aden, 224 

Sodré, Vincento, accom De Gama 
to ae 219. Left as De Gama’s 
deputy, 220 


asians suceret the Tahifrites in Kho- 
rassan, 

Bofy, Shah, King of Persia, coos trade 
with the English in India, 388 

Soleil Khan, commands the Deocanies 
at the battle of Soopa, 271, 315. Carried 
off the field wounded, 271 

Soliman, son of Prince Shnojah Shekoh, 


his fate, 339 
liman becomes governor of 
Besieges and takes 
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ST& 
brought away from Ghuszny, 658. The 


specting them, 659. resting- 
lace, 659 
Soobhan Kootab wacceeds to the 


Shah, 
throne of Golcondah, 213. Deposed in 
favour of his uncle, 213 

soviet position of, 674. Battle of, 


Soojah, Shah, King of rete -paakapyth 
of Mr. Elphinstone to, 563 
tripartite treaty, 640. Protected ber} 
pensioned by the English government, 
640. Plan for restoring him, 640, 
Enters Kandahar, and enthroned, 642. 
His triumphal entry into Kabool, 644, 
Establishes the Dooranee order, 644. 
Which he confers on English officers, 
644. Takes refuge in the Bala Hissar, 
656. Induced to come out, and shot, 
oe Return of his family to India, 


Sooliman Soor, manages the family e- 
tates, 239. Retires to the court of 


Shujah, 838. To whom he deserta, but 
afterwards abandons, 338, 339. Gains 
some successes against the Afghans, 


342 
garni mutiny of the Sepoys at, 


jeouaue Singh, joins the Prince Royal in 
his invasion of Bengal, 438 
Boope, of Scneput, battle of, 270, 21, 


Soon Afghan dynasty of, 239-248 
Soorpoor, or Shorapoor, 356. The records 
of, 356 note 


the, 

Sooruj Mul, rajah of the Jats, assists in 
suppressing a rebellion of the Rohilias, 
420, Leaves the Mahrattas at Debly, 
449. His power and possessions, 452, 
Killed, 475 

Soorut Singh, Sikh chieftain, maintains 
order in Benares, 735 

Soy¢ra Bye, second wife of Sivajee, her 
son placed on the throne of Rajgurh, 
ae Put to death by Sumbhajee, 


Speirs, Colonel, Resident at Gwalior, 662. 
Recommends the adoption of a snccee- 
sor to Sindia, 662. Leaves Gwalior 
663. But urges the Ranee to send 
Dada Khasjee to meet the governor- 
general, 664 

ae Major, murdered at Lahore, 


Sporting in India, 17, 18 
Star of India, order of the, established, 
771. Conferred on loyal native princes, 
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Steamers, the first, in India, 621. Steam 
communication with England, 621 
Stevens, Admiral, fights the French fleet, 
34 


4 

Stevenson, Colonel, his Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force, 554. Sent in pursuit of 
Sindia, 556. a General Wellesley 
at , 55 

Stewart, Lieutenant, a hostage of the 
Wurgaom convention, released by Sin- 
dia, 493 

Stewart, Colonel, his settlement of the 
quarrel between Baiza Bye and J unko- 
jee Sindia, 631 

Strabo, his account of embassies from 
India, 66 

Btrachey, Colonel, sent to India 

Strachey, Mr., his administration of the 
central provinces, 780, 781 

Stuart, General, loses bis opportunity at 

’ the death of Hyder Ally, 504. Invests 
Cuddalore, and defeats M. Bussy, 505. 
His army in the Southern Mahratta 


force at Mundissoor, 748 

Subocoktugeen, a slave, becomes King of 
Ghusny, 77. His descent, 77. His 
expeditions into India, 77,78. Defeats 
Jeypal, Rajah of the Punjab, 78. Es- 

* tablishes the first Mahomedan occupa- 
oe of Indian territory, 78. His death, 
7 

Succaram Bapoo, acting Mahratta agent 
at Poona, 489 

Sudasheo Rao Bhow, commands part of 
the Mahratta army against the Nizam, 
446, Defeata the Nizam and bis brother, 
447. Takes Rughoba to task, and as- 
sumes his command, 448. Leads a 
Mahratta army into Hindostan, 448. 
Takes and plunders Dehly, 449. Raises 
Mirza Juwan Bukht to the imperial 
throne, 449. Completely defeated at 
Paniput, 449, 450. Supposed to have 
been slain, 450 

Budder Dewany court, established, 511. 
Lord Wellesiey’s reform in the, 551 

Suddoosain, Moolraj defeated by Lien- 
tenant Edwards at, 681 

Sudras, or lowest class, 22 

Sufdur Ally, his struggle for the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, Recognised 
as Nawab of the Carnatic, 399. Assas- 


sinated, 400 

Bufdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, made 
vizier to the Emperor Ahmed Shah, 
420. Insults the emperor, 420. Super- 
seded by Shahbib-ood-deen, 420. Retires 

- to Oudh, 421. His death, 421 

Gafdur Khan, son of the Regent of Beeja- 
poor, besieges the Queen’s palace, 200, 

Blain, 201 

pcftrcin, Admiral, lands a French army 
at Porto Novo, 503. Fights indecisive 
engagements with Admiral Hughes, 
603. Driven from the coast, 505 
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Sugga, Prince, becomes King of Kash- 
mere, under the title of Sikunder Boot- 
Shikun, 130. His destruction of Hindoo 
idols and temples, 130 

Sukwar Bye, widow of Shao, 
herself with her husband's body, 413 

Salen ood-deen, Jam, King of Sinde, 

Svlah-ood-decn, Jam, 1 Sse King Jam 
Feroze, 158. Slain, 1 

Sulim Shah Soor, awed emperor at 
Kalinger, 244. See Julal Khan Soot Soor 

amnatbeel Mr., pra arate Re, 478 

Sambhajee, son jee 831. 
His death, 333 algeria 

Sumbhajee, son of Sivajee, goes with his 
father to Dehly, 340. Bscapes with him 
in disguise, 841. At variance with his 
father, and joins the Moghuls, 847. 
Death of his father, 347. Plot to im- 
prison him, and put his half-brother on 
the throne, 348. Deposes his half- 
brother and ascends the throne, 348. 
His cruel executions, 348. At war with 
the Seedees of Jinjeera, 348. Which he 
besiegee without effect, 348. Threatens 
the English, and attacks the Portu- 
cues, 348. Failure of the emperor's 

Makes a 


His inactivity and de- 
bauchery, 851, 352. Captured and 
taken with his friend Kuloosha to the 
emperor, 352. Who orders them both 
for execution, 352. His son, 352 

Sumbhajee, son of Cea Ram, regent of 

the Mahrattas, 354. Elected to succeed 


Sivajee, son of Sumbhajee, 866. His 
forces defeated by Sivajee, 375. Resigns 
aaa ara the Mahratta throne, 
Sumbhajee Angria, his war with his 
brother Manajee, 397 
Sumbhul, Hindal, son of the Emperor 
Babur, appointed governor of, 234, 
Administers the government of Guzerat, 


236 
Sumroo, a Swiss, disciplines Meer Cassim’s 
army, 459. Murders English prisoners, 


Senasy labour abolished, 678 
Bunga Bajeh of Chittore, increase of his 


power, 282. a Hindoo army 
against the Mohamedans ander Babur, 
282. Defeated, 


, 853 
Suntajee Kudum, Mahratta leader, cut, off 
in Dehly with his men, 367 
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money in the treasury, 428. Confiscates 
all the company’s property in Bengal, 
4%. His irritation at the successes of 


Assists the French with money, and 
forbids the English to advance against 
them, 427. His evasive replies to Ad- 
miral Watson's remonstrances, 427. 
Encamps at Plassy, 428. His cruelty 
and oppression, 428. Conspiracy to 
dethrone him, 428. Attacks the Eng- 
lish at Plassy, 490. Flies to Moorshid- 
abad, 430 i 


paral co) Mol, appointed prime minis- 


Portuguese, 
281. Who are defeated by the English 


by imperial 

stores sold, 894. Officers of the factory 
seized by ‘interlopers’ and made over 
to the Moghn! governor, 895. Settle 
ment of the of, by the Marquess 


Surtal, r of, 264 

Suttee prohibited by the Emperor Akbur, 
276. Abolished, 619. Edict against it 
in native states, 678 

hi Rasa of, attack the British troops, 

Byed Hoosein, Arab general of Ismail 
Adfl Khan of Beejapoor, defeats Ameer 
Bedeer, 203 

Syed Shureef, ascends the throne of Ben- 
g! under the title of Alla-ood-deen 

oorby, 152. His peaceful reign and 

death, 152 
bp aaa ata of the, at Dehly, 

Syfajee, adopted and made Rajah of Tan- 
jore, 548. Set aside, but reinstated, 548 


sb Prince, his death by small-pox, 

Bylhet, rebel Sepoys of, destroyed, 748 

PAGA'RA, or Nagara, of the Greek 
merchants, 72 

Tahirites expel the Mahomedans from 
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TAR 
Rajah, nee Pid cae she keeps in con- 
finement, 


Tara Bye, etic of Junkoojee Réo 
Binale’ 662. Adopts a relative as 
eae Dismisses the regent, 
fes to the ee alae angi 

eat a Wh m nae visits in camp, 665 


Teniy Bec Beg "Khan, governor of Dehly, 
surrenders the " elty to Hémoo, 255. 
Beheaded in co 


father in Guzerat, 134 
Tartar Khan, commands an expedition 
against Dehly, 235. Defeated by the 
Emperor Hoomayoon near Seri bre 235 
Tartar Khan, defeated by Beiram 
at Machywara, 251 
Tartar Khan, eon of the Emperor Bhei- 
ed peli of Dehly, accused of treason 
to Guserat, 235. Hos- 
bly recalved by the King Bah4dur 
ae a. Defeated by Prince Hindal 


cet ee the a and Mahomedan 
governments 
Sevier Me Mr., an eee at Fain, checks 
A4hdbes conspirators, 77 
Taylor, Captain (now Colonel) Meviews: 
assumes the conduct of the adminis- 
tration of Shérapoor, 666. Placed in 
of Shérapoor, 761 
oes ture, 2. Cultivation of, at Assam, 


nrg Meer, his fanatical insurrection, 


renew, or Tamerlane, invades India, 
: 132, Occupies the Punjab, 122. Puts 
the inhabitants of Bhutndir to death, 
122, Besteges Dehly, 122. Which he 
and gives up to pillage, 123. 
peror of India, 123. 
Retarns homewards, 123. Takes Mee- 
rut, 128. And Lahore, 123 
Tej Singh, governor of Peshéwur, de- 
clines the regency of the Punjab, 669. 
Becomes commander-in-chief, 669, 
Brings up a fresh army at Feroze 
Shéher, 672. His sudden retreat, 672 
, under the Andhras, 58. And 
under the rule of the Narupati dynasty, 
73. Invaded Booltan Mahomed 


ind nt, 182. Works of trrigation 
_ of i Babmuny dynasty, 184. Held 


, slege and gallant defenco of, 


503 
Temple, Mr. (now Sir Richard), his ad- 
ministration of the central 
of India, 778, 780. Becomes Resident at 
Hyderabad, 780. Criticism on his finan- 


791 
ierslen rock. of India, 89 
Tenancy questi 
Tenaeserim coast, value of 
Ternate captured by the British, 578 
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Tézeen, Akbur Khan defeated by General 
Pollock at, 657 

Thackwell, Sir Joseph, his flank move- 
ment on the Chendb, 684 

Thamasp, King of Persia, hospitably re- 
ceives the Emperor Hoomayoon, 248. 
Whom he assists with an army, 248. 
oe ceded to him by Hoomayoon, 

Thanésur, temples of, plundered by the 
Mahomedans, 82. Taken by the Rajah 
of Dehly, 87 

Tharoos, tribe of, 36 

Thomas, Saint, the Apostle, introduces 
Christianity into India,66. His death, 66 

Thorne, Robert, his petition 
VIII. respecting trade with China, 


284 
Thugs, the, of India, 619. Disco of 
their crimes at Mundésur, 620. eir 
mode of proceeding, 620. Major Slee- 
man’s report, 620. Final suppression of 
Thuggee, 620. Their descendants at 
Jubbulpoor, 620 
Tiagar reduced by the English, 445 
Tibet receives Boodhism, 51 
Timmajee, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157 
Timoja, established Steen ot Dee in 
by aad Ki peg d } his 
e King o apoor, and loses 
dominions, 224 
Timoor, Prince, viceroy of Lahore, re- 
bellion of Adina Beg 
The Mahra 


7 

Timraj, regent of Beejanugger, attacks 
Beejapoor, but makes terms, 195. 
Poisons his ward, 202. PO cia Ismail 
Adil Shah to retreat, 202 

Tippoo, son of Hyder at attacks Ma- 
dras, 469. Attacks lone] Baillie, 
600. Raises the siege of Wandiwash, 
502. Harasses Colonel Humberstone 


Joined by M. Busey, 505. Attacked by 
General Matthews at Bednore, 505, 
Which capitulates, 506. Tippoo violates 
the convention, 506. Besi Manga- 
lore, the garrison of which marches 
out with the honours of war, 506. His 
cruelties, and disaffection of his Hindoo 
subjects, 506. Lord erage 7a, varie 
negotiations with him, 506. His in- 
sults to the British commissioners, 507, 
His treatment of his prisoners, 507. 
Demands of Nana Furnawees against 
him, 518. Tippoo’s insulting Let began 
to the Nizam, 519. His cruelties in 


his western provinces, 519, Attacks 
the Mahrattas, 519. Who join the 
Nisam against him, 519. Concludes 


peace with them, 519. His views and 
ambition, 521. Prepares for war, 521. 
His demands from the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, 522. Whom he attache: 522. 
But repulsed, 522. Opening of the 
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campaign against him, 522. 
ances formed against him, 522. De- 
feats Colonel Floyd, who is com- 
pelled to retreat, 522. Avoids further 
action, 522. The campaign of 1791 
conducted by Lord Cornwallis, 523. 
Draws up to defend Seringapatam at 
Arikéra, 523. Where he is defeated by 
Lord Cornwallis, 524. Who opens the 
third campaign, and takes several 
mountain fortresses, 524. Tippoo takes 
Coimbatoor, and violates its capitula- 
tion, 524. Besieged in Seringapatam, 
524. His dread of British power, 524. 
Treats for peace, 525. Sends his two 
sons as hostages, 525. Terms of the 
. treaty, 625. Hie intrigues against the 
Eng h, 539, Negotiates with the 
French, 539. Condition of his army, 
589, Lord Mornington’s letter to him, 
540. His evasions and intrigues, 541. 
March of the English army against 
Defeated at Sedaseer and 
Beaieged and killed in 


543. Allowances to his family, 544 
Tod, Colonel, his researches, 274 
Toder Mul, Rajah, finance minieter of 
the Emperor Akbur, pursues Dawood 
Khan into Orissa, 265. Defeated by 
Dawood, His death, 268. His 
revenue system introduced into Berar, 
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7 D'Arcy, Killed at Ferose Shéher, 


Toghluk dynasty, 118. End of the, 124 

Toghluk, Jam, suoceeds to the throne of 
Sinde, 157. Events of his reign, 187. 
His death, 157 

Toghluk Khan, governor of the Punjab, 
defeats the Moghuls, 107 

Toghral Kan, viceroy of Bengal, assumes 
‘the title of King, and rebels, 100. Pur- 
sued by the King of Dehly, his master, 
and Killed, 100 

ar Rampoora taken by the British, 
6 

Toofdl Khan, Berar general, defeated by 
Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nugeer, 309. Places himself under the 


Alli. 


on of the Emperor Akbur, 309. 
ut eopeared with his master by Moor- 


tuza, 

Toolsee Bye, mistress of Holkar, adopts 
Mulhar Rao, and becomes regent, 592. 
Profligacy and mismanagement of her 
government, 593. Her contest with 
Ghufoor Khan, 592. Her paramour, 
Gunput Rado, 592. Offers to place her- 
self and Mulhar Réo under British pro- 
tection, 592. Executed, 593 

Toorkomans of Kandahar, their invasions 
of Sinde, 158 

oorwah, 


T palaces at, 805 

aa a King of Kattiawar, 62. Era 
. oO 

sd hill-fort of, obtained by Sivajee, 


INDEX. 


Touche, M. de la, accompanies Mosnffer 
Jung to Pondicherry, 407 

Toys, 15 

Trade in ancient and modern times, 21, 
22. Early, of Egypt, 214. By land 
through Asia, 214. By sea from the 
western coast, 314 

aoe in India, 23. Trades wanting, 


Trans-Oxania rebels raged ite ig weanres 
dan masters, 77. ae 
undisputed master of, 7 

TER TADCOR: political Sonaition of, in 1761, 


nernaaare: Rajah of, purchasre two 
towns of the Dutch, $21. Which are 
Gemanded by Tippoo, 522. The pur- 
chase supported by Lord Cornweilia, 
522. Insurrection of Vailoo Tumbee 
in, 571. Administered by the British 
government, 571, 572 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, his opposition to 
pure Orientalism in education, 628. As 
governor of Madras, his protest against 
the income-tax, 770. Superseded, 770. 
Becomes finance minister of India. 773 

Trevor, Captain, captured by the Afghans, 
650. Killed by the Ghilzyes, 650 

Rao Mama commands 


French, * 

Defeat of the French before, 411. In- 
vested by the French, 433 

Trincomalee, defeat of the French fiess 


Triumpéra, Rajah of Cochin, S roes os 
Portuguese, 218. Enters into an alli- 
ance with De Gama, 220. Defeats the 
Zamorin’s force, 220. Which is again 
totally defeated, 250,221. Retires from 
government, 271 

Tucker, Mr. Carre, commissioner at Be- 
nares, during the ee 735 

Tuc-Che, or Huns, their invasion of 
India, 54 

Tukt-i-Soliman, tope of, cai 59 

Tukurrib Khan, minister of Moortem 
Nisam Shah Iil., dismissed, 328. Puts 
the king to death, 328 


[J MBALLA, defeat of the insurgent 


M minister of Moortuss 
Nigam Shah [1. of Ahmednugger, 316. 
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Viceroy of Dowlatabad, 316. His cha- 
racter and acts, 816. Removes the 

to Joonair, 816. Defeats Khan 
Kh and the imperial forces, 320. 
His almost independent position, 320. 


nugger, 822. Defeats the imperial 
army, but is defeated and submits to 
Shah Jehan, 323 

Umritsir, treaty of, 675. Sepoy outbreak 
prevented at, 723. Mutiny of Sepoys at, 


Ueur Singh Thapa, defends Jythuk 
against Sir D. Ochterlony, 578 
Unett, Captain, at Chillianwallah, 
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Upton, Colonel, sent as envoy to Poona, 
His negotiations, 9. Pr tags 
ie sar fie Poorundhur, 490. Re- 


called, 490 

Uzbeks, the, in the army of the Emperor 
Akbur, 261. Their rebellion, 261. Put 
down by the emperor, 261, 262. Invade 
the empire, 326 


V AIL0o TUMBEE, minister of Tra- 
vancore, his insurrection, 571. His 
cruelties and death, 571 

veshye, or professions, in ancient times, 


Vansittart, Mr., nominated president of 
Bengal, 455. His ignorance of Bengal 
affairs, 456. Depoees Meer Jaffier, 457. 
8am paid him for his services, 457. 
Visits the Nawab at Mongheer, 459. 
Lost at sea, 478 

Vedanta, sect of the, 83 

rar Me Nie Date of, 41. Compiler 


of, 41 
Veer Rajendra, Rajah of Coorg, his acta 
of violence, 629. Called to account 
the British government, and ; 
629. Removed to Benares, 629 
Vellore, gre of, 502. Relieved by Sir EB. 
Coote, 502. Fortress of, taken by 
Zippos family 


Seema eit: 
Mahomed Shah, 
161 


kine of, of the Dae 


Venekajee, half-brother of raping holds 
Zac, 345. Made Rajah of Tanjore, 


Venket-Adry, of Beejanugger, commands 
an army for his brother Ramrdaj, who 
is defeated at Talikote, 299, 300. Ea- 
capes to Penkdéndah, 300. "Continues 
the Beejanugger dynasty for a time 
there, 800. But withdraws to Chun- 


WAGHUES, | 
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Verelst, Mr., succeeds Lord Clive at Cal- 
cutta, 465. Succeeds Lord Clive, 48). 
Maladministration of Bengal under 
him, 481. Leaves India, 482 

Vernon, Sir Edward, defeats a French 
fleet sent to relieve Pondicherry, 497 

Viceroy of India, the first, 221 

Vicovich, Captain, sent to Dost Maho- 
med at Kabool, 638. Remains there 
triumphant, 640 

Victoria, Queen, her Peveleration of her 
sole dominion in India, 765 

Vihdras, or monasteries, rock excavations 
of the, 52 

Vijala pom ae A King of Kulyan, 70 

Vijala Rayala, King of Kulyan, 187 

Vijya Rajah of Beejanugger, 190. 

ays tribute to Goolburgah, 190. His 
death, 190 

Vijya Raya, establishes i at Vijya- 
nugger or Beejanugger, 187 

Vikram-Aditya, King, reign of, 54. Pa- 

tronises literature and philosophy, 54 
Defeats the Huns, 54 

Vikram-Aditya, King of Malwah, 139 

iene administration of the Hindoos, 

Vinatk Déo, son of the Rajah of Wurun- 

gul, defeated at Kowlas, 160. Taken 
prisoner, and put to death, 161 

Vindhya mountains, 3 

Visajee Kishen, Mahratta general, ad- 
vances into Malwah, 475. Plunders 
the Jats, 476. Overruns Rohilkhund, 
476. Occupies Dehly, 477. Retires 
southwards, laden with plunder, 477 

Vishnoo Verddhana, Bellal king, con- 
verted to Brahminism, 71 


Vizagapatam, factory of, taken by Mo- 
ghul troops, 394. Bat recovered and 
secured by patent, 396. Attacked and 
taken by Bussy, 485. Insurrection of 
the Rajah of, 485. Who is assisted by 


eae ae ependence of the Rajah 
Vizier Ally, accedes to the government 


of Oudh, but superseded, 534. His in- 
trigues at Benares, 549. Directed to 
remove to Calcutta, 549. Murders Mr. 
Cherry and other officers, 549. Given 
up and imprisoned for life, 549 
voles capital of the Goopta dynasty, 


Vyasa, compiles the Védas, 41. Date of 
his work, 43 


aboriginal tribe of, 37. 
Insurrection of the, 784, Routed by 
Colonel Anderson, 784 
Wahabee sect, their sympathy with the 
insurgents in the Punj&b, 623. Con- 
spiracy among them at Patna, 773. 
Checked, 773. Incite the Afghans of 
the Black Mountain to insurrection, 


785 
Wakingétrah, Natk of, rebels, 852. Prince 
Kambuksh sent against him, but fails, 
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$52. His second rebellion, 855. Be- 
pata by Aurungsebe, but without 


ccess, 355 
Walker, ker, Coldnel, Resident at the Gaik- 
war's court, sebs the State affaire in 


order, 55 
Wallajah, oa of Prince Azim, slain, 


Walpole, Colone] (afterwards Sour), 
clears the coupe of rebel Sepoys, 74 
His operations in Rohilkhund, 763. 
ae and joins Sir Colin Camp- 

Wandiwash, besieged by Colonel Alder- 
cron, but the siege raised, 443. At- 
tacked by the Pisce sage e but repulsed, 
442, —_ b 442. Besieged by 

Who is defeated by the 
=e bh beets the town, 448. Besieged 
lsh yder Ally, otdhagr bs 501. The 

ege raised by Tippoo, 502 

Werets defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 


Eee who releases many prisoners, 


ne Admiral, his operations for the 

of siracy 417. Commands 

a a feet sent nst the Nawab of Ben- 

gal, 424, operations, 425. His 

opinion of the itn 426 With whom 
he remonstrates, 437 

Wespons, of the ancient inhabitants of 


dia, 
bile Colonel Arthur (afterwards 
Wellington), sent to Madras 
with, The 88rd 640. Defeats 
Dhondia Waug, who is killed in action, 
546. His state paper on Mahratta 


Ordered to advance against Holkar, 
but unable to move, 560 

Wellesley, Hon. Henry (afterwards Lord 
Cowley), sent to 560. Concludes 
a treaty with the Nawab visier, 551 

Wellesley, Marquees of (see also Morning- 
ton, Kar! of), restores the Rajah of My- 
sore, 544. Settles the affairs of Tanjore 
and Surat, $48. And of the Carnatic, 548. 
Sends Captain Malcolm as ambassador 
to Tehran, 549. His measures of reform 
in Oudh, 550. Proposes to attack the 
Mauritius, but com to abandon 
his design, 551. Sends Indian troops to 
E , 551. His reforms in the Tivil 
pean on, 551. we Re pe 

not Beha urt 

Directors, Who pass a vote of 


approved, 563. Ta chara $n 
Walls dng by Shére Khan Soor fa Bengal, 


Talika aiinctallvaeol 37 
Wheeler, J. Talboys, his ‘ History of 


, 788, 759 
Mr., his motion for the ad- 


Willoughby, Lieutenant, holds the arsenal 


at car 721. Blows itup, 721. Es 

capes to and dies from his ia- 
uries, 721 

W: captures Knhelst, 


cet, 
Wilson, Dr. H. H., leads the van in favour 
of pure Orientalism, 628 
Wilson, Brigadier-General (afterwards 
Sir Archdale), succeeds as commander- 
in-chief, and continues the siege of 
reinforcements, 


kar, poalenbery 547 

Women, Hindoo, take their meals apart 
from men, 11,12. Their costame, 13. 
Their personal ornaments and jewels, 
14. Household employmenta of Hindoo 


INDEX. 
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and Mahomedan girls, 16. Their amuse- 
ments, 17. social: position in 
modern and = times, 17. Married 
life in India, 17 

Wood, Colonel, opens a campaign 
the Barah Mah4l, 471. Papi he 

Hyder Ally’s garrisons, 47 

emer vrs pteeedel by Colonel 

Wood, General J. 8., his part in the 
Heda war, 577. Fails, and retreats, 

Wood, General George, appointed to 
march on the Goorkha capital, 578. 
Fails from want of courage and cape- 
city, 578 

Wuddurs, aboriginal race of, 37 

Wully Oolla Shah Bahmany, su to 
she rheone Cr te vere 183. Poisoned, 
1 

Wurgaom, convention of, concluded, 492. 
Ignored by Mr. Hornby, alee by 
the governor-general, 493 

Wurun kingdom of, founded, 54. 
Under the dominion of the Naruputi 
Andhras, 78. Expedition of Alla-ood- 
deen to, 107. Taken by Mullik Kafoor, 
109. Besieged by Aluf Khan Toghluk, 
113. At war with the Deccan, 160, 
War against, declared by Ahmed Shah 
Wally, 168. Finally reduced, 211, 218 

Wylde, General, sent to succour General 

, but fails to reach him, 651. His 

operations against the Afghans of the 
Black Mountain, 785 

W Mr., president of the Madras 

removed from office, 497 
Ba A aie Captain, sent to Shérapoor, 


out 


Aviva dynasty of Déogurh, account 
of the, 78 
Yadavas of Déogbur, conquer and annex 
0 


Yatgeer, treaty of, 51 

Yavanas, their eeanas of India by land 
and sea, 55 

Yeklas Khan, Abyssinian general at 
Beejapoor, releases the Queen Dowager 
from prison, 302. Created minister, 302. 
Endeavours to create a revolution in 
favour of Ismail Nizam Shah, but fails, 
812. Allowed to return to Ibrahim's 
court, 312. Induces the king to go to 
war with Beejapoor, 312. Procleims a 
king, 313. His party defeated, 313 

Yeltum-raj, of Beejanugger, commands 
an army for ren brother the rajah, 299. 
Defeated, 299, 300 

Yoosuf becomes King of Bengal, 151 

Yoosuf Adil Khan, governor of Dowluta- 
bad, his successful campaign against 
the chiefs bordering on Khandésh, 175. 
Chief of the foreign faction, 176. ’ Plot 
to murder him and the foreigners, 180. 
Retires to Beejapoor, 180. Declares 
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his independence there, 180, 191, 195. 
Defeats the Beejanugger army, 191. 
His origin and career, 194. Takes the 
title of Abool Mosuffer, Yoosuf Adil 
Shah, 195. Intrigues of Kassim Bereed 
against him, 195. Defeats the confed- 
sh 195, 196. His guccessfn] war 

t 


janugger, 196. Assista Beeder 
against Dustoor Deenar, 196. Who is 
slain, 197. Changes the state profes- 
sion of faith from Soony to Sheea, 197. 
Formation of a league him in» 


against 
consequence, 197. His dominions in- 
vaded, 197. Retires to Berar, 197. The 


198, 
character and acta, 198, 199 

Yoosuf Shah Chuk, King of Kashmere, 
detained by the Emperor politi on 
His kingdom annexed to the rag ok ag 

Yoosuf, Sheikh, chosen ruler of Mooltan, 
154. Imprizoned by his son, but al- 
lowed to proceed to Dehly, 155. At- 
tempt to recover his dominions for 
him, 155 

Yoosuf Toork assassinates the Regent 
Kumal Khan, 200. Killed by the 
guards, 200. Buried with honour, 201 

Yudishthéra, King of Kashmere, 59 


ZABITA KHAN, son of Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah, plundered by the Mah- 
rattas, 476 
Zamorin of Calicut, his reception of the 
Portuguese, 216. His city cannonaded 
by them, 218, Sends a fleet after 
them, 218. Defeated by the Portuguese 
under De Nueva, 218. De Gama’s de- 
mands, 220. The Zamorin’s treachery, 
220. Demands the surrender of the 
Portuguese at Cochin, 220. Defeat of 
his force, 220. Compelled to sue for 
peace, 220. Totally defeated at Cochin, 
220, 221. His fleet captured by the 
Portuguese, 221. Forms a combina- 
tion of native powers against them, 
221. Attacks and takes Chale from 
the Portuguese, 283 
Zeenut Mahal, Queen of Dehly, her 
efforts to obtain the throne for her 


son, 690, 712. Her intrignes, 717. 
ae the king into Burmah, 


eed the Mooltan rebel, defeated, 98 
Zein Khan, surrenders the sa of Shola- 

eit to Kumal Khan, 200 

Zein Khan Koka, the Emperor Akbur’s 
foster brother, eent against the re- 
bellious Afghans, 267 

Zein-ood-deen, the saint, congratulates 
the conqueror of Aseergurh, 148 

Zein-ool-abid-deen, King of Kashmere. 
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